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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


A  RESIDENCE  in  Eome  during  several  winters  has  enabled  the  Editor  of  this 
volume  to  revise  more  completely  the  work  upon  the  spot,  and  to  render 
it,  as  he  trusts  his  readers  will  find,  as  correct  a  Guide  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  exists  in  any  language,  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  restrict  it.  He  has  endeavoured  to  convey  in  it  every  in- 
formation required  by  the  great  majority  of  travellers  ;  and  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  into  greater  details,  he  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  more  ample  information  can  be  derived. 

As  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  edition  in  the  arrangement  of  many  of  the  Public  and  Private  Galleries, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  remodel  most  of  the  notices  of  them  ;  and  in 
giving  more  correct  lists  of  their  contents,  plans  of  nearly  all  have  been 
mtrorluced,  which  will  facilitate  considerably  their  examination.  The  same 
has  been  done  as  regards  some  of  the  most  interesting  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  in  the  Capital  of  Christianity. 

The  section  which  includes  the  Environs  of  Rome  has  been  considerably 
extended,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  from  the  Editor's  personal  examinations  ; 
whilst  the  notices  on  all  the  most  important  sites  have  been  brought  down 
to  within  the  last  few  weeks,  including  the  Excavations  in  progress  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Ostia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Papal  Government,  and  the 
equally,  if  not  more  interesting  discoveries  on  the  Via  Latina,  due  to  the 
zeal  of  Sig.  Fortunati. 

The  interest  which  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries  are  now  attracting  has 
induced  the  Editor  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Catacombs 
than  existed  in  the  former  editions  ;  and  the  want  of  any  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Physical  State  and  Geology  of  the  region  in  and  about  the 
Eternal  City,  has  induced  him  to  insert,  for  the  first  time  in  this  Hand- 
book, a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

The  Editor  again  begs  to  refer  his  antiquarian  readers  for  more  extended 
information  on  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  to  Mr. 
Dyer's  excellent  article  on  Ivome  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Geography,'  by  far  the  best  resume  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

The  information  so  useful  to  the  foreigner  arriving  in  Rome,  contained 
under  the  head  of  General  Information,  has  been  most  carefully  revised, 
and  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  moment,  the  close  of  what  may  be 
called  the  last  Poman  season. 

Borne,  May  30,  1858. 
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§  1.    HOTELS. 


Rome. 


§  1.  Hotels. 

The  greater  number  of  the  hotels  at 
Rome  frequented  by  foreigners  are 
situated  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
city,  in  the  space  comprised  between 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  di  Spa- 
gna,  the  Via  Condotti,  and  the  Tiber. 
The  Euro-pa^  kept  by  Madame  Melga,  an 
Englishwoman,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
stil  I  maintains  the  first  place  ;  everything 
'  is  good  and  comfortable,  but  expensive  ; 
several  of  the  apartments  look  to  the  S. 
in  the  new  portion  of  the  hotel,  towards 
the  Piazza  Mignanelli.  Hotel  de  VAngle- 
terre  in  the  Via  Bocca  di  Leone,  near 
the  Via  Condotti,  kept  by  Gendre,  is 
in  every  respect  a  large,  comfort- 
able, and  well-managed  hotel,  in  a 
good  situation,  and  with  accommoda- 
tion well  suited  for  families  and  bache- 
lors, with  more  moderate  charges  than 
at  the  Eui-opa,  an  obliging  landlord,  and 
an  excellent  table-d'hote  at  6  pauls ; 
bed-rooms  4  to  10  pauls  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  floor  on  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, and  the  season;  a  sitting-room  with 
bed  and  servant's  room  from  15  to  20 
pauls;  breakfast,  with  eggs  or  cold 
meat,  4  pauls  ;  a  la  fourchetre,  5  pauls ; 
dimier  in  apartments,  10  pauls;  ser- 
vant's board,  6  pauls  per  diem.  The 
Hotel  de  Londres,  kept  by  Serny,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  on  the  same  system 
as  the  Europa  :  table-d'hote  at  8  pauls, 
but  other  charges  in  general  high:  an 
objectionable  demand  has  been  insisted 
upon  at  this  hotel,  payment  of  all 
bills  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  which 
ought  to  be  resisted,  although  in  ordi- 
nary times  the  difference  between  the 
paper  currency  and  its  value  in  specie 
seldom  exceeds  1  per  cent. ;  the  best 
plan  w^ill  be,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  come 
to  an  understanding  beforehand  on 
the  subject;  or  to  pay  all  bills  by 
cheques  on  a  banker,  who  will  resist, 
in  the  interest  of  his  customer,  such 
unreasonable  pretensions.  Hotel d' AUe- 
migne,  in  the  Via  Condotti,  kept  by 
Franz  Roesler,  is  a  long-established, 
much  frequented,  and  extensive  esta- 
blishment with  moderate  charges: 
it  has  large  apartments  for  families, 
and   a  table-d'hote  at  6  pauls;  on  the 


same  system  and  with  similar  charges 
as  at  the  Hotel  d'Augleterre;  many 
of  the  apartments  look  out  towards 
the  S.,  a  very  great  advantage  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  Via  Condotti  being 
in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  situ- 
ations in  Rome.  Hotel  des  Hes  Bri- 
tanniques,  and  Hotel  de  Eus'iie,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  under  the  Pincian 
Hill,  also  very  clean  and  good,  and 
well  suited  for  families:  to  the  latter  is 
attached  the  Pension  de  York,  with  a 
table-d'hote :  same  charges  as  at  the 
Europa:  the  situation  of  these  two  ho- 
tels is  not,  however,  so  convenient,  from 
being  at  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
Hotel  de  V AmSrique,  in  tlie  Via  Babuino, 
clean,  much  improved  of  late,  and  well 
spoken  of,  with  a  table-d'hote.  All 
the  above  hotels  are  in  what  may  be 
called  the  strangers'  quarter  of  Rome  : 
Albergo  delta  Minerva,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
much  frequented  by  French  and  R.  C. 
ecclesiastics.  Hotel  Cesaris,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  the  same  quarter, 
is  well  spoken  of  as  a  bachelor's  hotel, 
also  much  frequented  by  French  and 
Germans.  The  prices  of  lodgings  in  the 
hotels  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
being  highest  in  the  winter  nionths, 
and  especially  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Carnival  and  the  Holy  week.  A 
bed-room  on  an  average  costs  from  4 
to  10  pauls  a-day,  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  3  or  4  persons  from  30  to  40  pauls ; 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  look-out, 
the  floor  on  which  the  rooms  are  situ- 
ated, their  number,  &c.  Firing  and 
lights  are  expensive  in  hotels,  some 
charging  2^  for  each  wax  candle, 
and  10  for  every  basket  of  wood, 
whilst  at  others  these  charges  are  U 
and  6  pauls;  as  is  every  kind  of  wine, 
both  foreign  and  Italian.  2  pauls  a  day 
for  each  person,  but  less  when  a  family 
is  numerous,  or  if  the  stay  be  prolonged, 
is  considered  ample  remunei-ation  for 
the  servants,  or  service;  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  at  all  the  respectable 
hotels  :  a  small  fee  is  generally  given 
to  the  porter  on  leaving;  in  some  of  the 
hotels,  as  at  the  Angleterre,  even  this, 
at  the  rate  of  5  pauls  a  month,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 
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§  2.    LODGINGS HOUSE-AGENTS. 


§  2.  Lodgmrjs  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.     The  best 
situations  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Babuino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between   them ;  the  Via  Grego- 
riana,  the  Via  Sistina,  the  Via  Felice, 
delle    Quattro  Fontane,  and   generally 
all  the  streets  between  the   Corso  and 
the     declivities    of    the    Pincian    and 
Quirinal  hills:  several  houses  near  the 
Fontana    di    Trevi,    have    also    good 
lodgings.      Strangers   should   avoid   si- 
tuations  immediately  under    the  hills, 
^vhere    the    bed-room  windows  cannot 
have  a   free   circulation    of    air.      All 
liouses   with    confined    court-yards    or 
standing     water,     however     agreeable 
they   may  be   rendered  to   the  eye  by 
trees   and    verdure,    are   especially  ob- 
jectionable    in     summer     on    account 
of  the  mosquitos;   the  hitter  are   parti- 
cularly annoying  near  the  Tiber.     The 
streets  that  run  in  an  E.  and  W.  direc- 
tion are  to  be  preferred  to  those  run- 
ning N.  and  S.,  as    they  are   less  ex- 
posed to  currents  of  cold  air  during  the 
prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the  houses 
have     a    better    exposition.     Both   the 
sitting  and   bed  rooms   of  delicate   in- 
valids    should,    if     possible,     have     a 
southern     aspect.        Nervous     persons 
should    live    in    the    more    open    and. 
elevated     situations.     The   price   for  a 
furnished    sitting-room     and    bed-room 
in  a  good   situation   is  now  from  15  to 
25    scudi   a  month.      Suites    of  apart- 
ments for  families  may  be  reckoned   in 
proportion,    but    this   depends    greatly 
ou    the  demand,  the    season,    and   the 
situation.      After   the   holy    week,  for 
instance,  the  price  of  lodgings  is  low- 
ered nearly  one  half.     A  good  sitting- 
room,  with  3  bed-rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
in  the    fashionable    quarter,    costs   on 
the    average   from    30    to    50   scudi   a 
month  ;  or  less  in  the  streets  which  lie 
beyond   the   ordinary  beat  of  English 
visitors,  as   in    retired   situations    near 
the  Quirinal,  and  about  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Capitol,    and   the   Piazza  Trajano, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Rome 
Families  who  intend   to  make  a  pro- 
longed  stay  in  Rome  may  meet  with 
roomy  and  splendid  apartments  in  some 
of  the   gi-eat   palaces — in  those  of  the 
Dukes     Braschi,     Altieri,    Ceva.    and 


iSermoneta;  there   is  a   princely  suite 
'  generally  let  to  foreigners  in  the  latter. 
However  respectable  the  landlord  may 
appear,   a    formal    written    agreement 
{contratto)  is   necessary,  and  a  careful 
veritication    of   the   inventory   of    the 
furniture  still  more  so.     It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  insert  in  the  agreement  the 
clause    '■^  rneno    l' use,'*    as  a    provision 
against  wear  and  tear.     In  the  Corso  it 
will  be  as  well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  during  the  festivities, 
besides  being  obliged  to  pay  for  a  place 
at  his   own  window.     In  the  court  of 
every   house  there   is   usually  a   well, 
from  which  the  different  lodgers  supply 
themselves    with    water   by    means   of 
buckets  traversing  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  servants  de- 
scending from  the  upper  floors.     Wood, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  dear  ;  a 
cart-load,  including  porterage,  now  costs 
4  scudi.    A  single  person  generally  pays 
2   to  3  scudi  a  month   for  attendance. 
The  wages  of  female  servants  are  from 
4  to  6  scudi  a  month  with  their  board. 
Strangers  will  find  lists   of  apartments 
at    the  different  English  bankers,  who 
will   assist   in    making    the    necessarj- 
arrangement,    and    especially    at    Mr. 
Shea's   house  agency  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,    No.    11,   who   for  a  moderate 
charge  undertakes  to  have  all  formali- 
ties regarding  agreement  and  inventory 
made  out  en  regie,  receiving  and  deliver- 
ing up  the  furniture,  &c. 

House  Agents. — Mr.  Shea,  No.  11, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  careful,  intelligent,  and 
trustworthy,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons  who  have  employed  him  in  the 
business  of  house  agency,  of  recent  in- 
troduction at  Rome.  He  also  lets  out 
plate,  linen,  and  china,  articles  not 
always  included  in  the  inventory  of 
furnished  houses :  and  undertakes  to 
forward  parcels,  luggage,  works  of  art, 
&c.,  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Strangers,  and  especially  English  and 
Americans,  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certain  disreputable  cha- 
racters who  are  constantly  hanging 
about  the  Piazza   di  Spagna.  and  the 
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Rome. 


neiglibouring  streets,  offering  lodgings 
for  hire.  Such  fellows  ought  to  be 
aToided  ;  those  "who  place  any  confidence 
in  them,  as  regards  procuring  apart- 
ments, will  probably  have  to  repent 
having  listened  to  them. 

§  3.  Trattorie,  JRestaurateurs.  —  Most 
families  who  live  in  priA^ate  lodgings  at 
Rome  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattona,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head, 
and  which  M-ill,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring  cooks,  &c.  The  charges  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  6  pauls  a 
head  exclusive  of  wine ;  and  so  well  is 
the  system  carried  out,  that  the  dishes 
are  sent  even  to  considerable  distances 
perfectly  hot,  by  means  of  large  tin 
baskets  furnished  with  charcoal  bra- 
ziers. Amongst  the  best  of  these  trai- 
tears  are,  Gomot  No.  15,  Via  della 
Propaganda:  Pellissier,  28,  Via  della 
Croce  ;  and  Celles,  Via  S.  Sebastianello. 
Bachelors  will  prefer  dining  at  a  tahle- 
d'hote  or  a  restaurateur's  :  as  regards 
the  latter,  there  is  perhaps  no  capital  in 
Europe  so  ill  provided  as  Rome  ;  a  good 
restaurant  is  still  one  of  the  desiderata 
here,  although  some  improvement  has 
taken  place  of  late  years.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  best : — Spillman,  brothers, 
10,  Via  Condolti,  an  old  and  well- 
managed  establishment ;  and  Francois 
Spillman,  No.  12  in  the  same  street, 
for  dinner  parties :  both  the  latter  send 
out  dinners  to  families,  but  are  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  traiteurs. 
Nazzari's,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  with  a 
pastry-cook's  shop  attached  ;  Lepri's,  in 
the  Via  Condotti,  much  resorted  to  by 
artists,  neither  clean  nor  comfortable, 
but  cheap;  La  Bella  Venezia,  3,  Via 
Condotti ;  and  the  Ristoratore  delle 
Belle  Arti,  behind  the  Palazzo  Fiano, 
fair. 

§  4.  Cafes.  — The  Roman  cafes  are 
also  much  behind  those  of  the  other 
large  towns  in  Italy.  The  following  are 
the  best :— Cafe  Greco,  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti, the  rendezvous  of  the  artists  of 
every  country— almost  all  the  artists 
in  Rome  may  be  met  here ;  it  is  their 
general  rendezvous  at  7  a.m.  for  break- 


fast, and  in  the  evening ;  Cafe  Nuovo, 
in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  in  the  Corso, 
an  extensive  establishment,  with  seve- 
ral billiard-tables  and  a  gard(^i ;  Cafe 
della  Costauza,  in  the  Via  Condotti, 
near  the  Corso,  is  better  than  it  looks ; 
Cafe  Veneziano,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra ; 
Cafe  Bagnoli  alle  Convertite,  in  the 
Corso,  very  fair  and  much  frequented 
by  the  Romans.  Breakfast  at  a  cafe, 
with  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs,  costs  2  pauls ;  a  cup  of  coffee,  3 
to  4  baiocchi.  The  designation  corre- 
sponding to  our  English  waiter,  or 
French  gargon,  in  a  cafe,  is  bottega. 

^  5.  Passports  and  ■police  regulations 
regarding  foreigners. — One  of  the  first 
things  the  traveller  ought  to  attend  to 
an  arriving  in  any  large  town  in  Italy 
is  to  conform  to  the  police  regulations 
of  the  place,  and  which  are  very  simple 
at  Rome.  On  arriving  at  the  gate  his 
passport  will  be  taken  from  him,  and  a 
recipt  given  in  return,  which  must  be 
presented  within  2  or  3  days  at  the 
head  police-office,  Piazza  di  Monte 
Citorio,  to  obtain  the  necessary  visa 
to  continue  his  journey,  or,  if  he  intends 
remaining  at  Rome,  a  Carta  di  Soggiorno, 
which  costs  5  pauls  for  3  months,  10 
for  6,  and  20  for  12,  provided  with 
which  he  may  travel  without  hindrance 
or  molestation  throughout  the  Comarca, 
or  the  province  in  which  the  capital  is 
situated.  The  Carta  di  Soggiorno  ought 
to  constantly  accompany  its  ovmer,  even  in. 
Borne,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  instances 
of  persons  having  been  arrested,  and 
taken  to  the  guard-house,  because  the}- 
could  not  justify  their  quality  of  foreign- 
ers, have  taken  place.  Before  leaving 
Rome  the  stranger  must  apply  for  his 
passport  at  the  police-ofiice,  where  it 
will  be  delivered  to  him  on  presenting 
his  Carta  di  Soggiorno:  it  must  then 
be  taken  to  the  representative  of  his 
country  for  his  visa;  that  of  the  British 
consul  costs  5  pauls,  of  the  American 
10.  The  visa  of  the  police  must  next 
be  procured,  fee  10  pauls;  and  then 
those  of  the  representatives  of  the  states 
to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed.  The 
visa  of  the  Tuscan  minister  costs  5 
pauls;      of    the    Nea]^Jt^at{^minister 
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(whose  office  is  at  the  Palazzo  Parnese), 
10  pauls  ;  of  the  French  ambassador, 
3  francs  ;  of  the  Sardinian  consul,  3 
francs  (this  latter  is  not  required  on 
passports  issued  by  the  British  Se- 
cretar}^  of  State) ;  and  of  the  minister 
of  Austria,  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
gratis. 

The  masters  of  the  several  hotels 
undertake  to  have  the  necessary  steps 
taken  for  obtaining  the  Carta  di  Sog- 
giorno,  and  the  visas  to  passports,  for 
a  trifling  remuneration  to  the  commis- 
sionaire, by  which  the  traveller  is  saved 
time,  and  the  annoyance  of  personal 
attendance  at  a  crowded  police-office,  the 
presence  of  the  holder  not  being  insisted 
upon  in  ordinary  cases.  The  same  is 
done  atPiale's  and  Spithover's  reading- 
rooms,  for  which  4  pauls  are  charged. 

§  6.  Clubs. — There  is  an  English  club 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Gallo,  No.  78,  Via 
della  Croce;  candidates  for  admission 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
members,  as  in  London,  and  are  elected 
by  ballot.  Persons  joining  the  club  be- 
fore the  1st  of  February  pay  a  sub- 
scription of  25  scudi ;  after  that  date,  or 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  18, 
and  for  2  months  16.  Absentees  do 
not  contribute.  There  is  a  table-d'hote 
for  members  putting  down  their  names 
before  a  certain  hour,  at  10  pauls  a 
head,  not  including  wine.  The  club  is 
closed  after  the  15th  of  May  during  the 
summer  months.  There  is  a  club  of 
the  German  artists,  to  which  all  foreign- 
ers can  be  admitted,  provided  they 
speak  German,  the  subscription  to 
which  is  6  scudi  a-year,  and  1|  a- 
month  ;  it  is  now  lodged  in  the  Palazzo 
Poli :  attached  to  this  club  is  a  library 
of  works  on  Borne  and  the  fine  arts, 
amounting  to  3000  volumes. 
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Mallepostes. — For  Florence,  at  5^  p.m. 
every  day  except  Sunday,  in  30  hours, 
by  Viterbo  and  Siena ;  3  places ;  fare, 
IG^-  scudi.  Tor  Bologna,  by  Ancona,  on 
Mond.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  in  34  hours  to 
x'Vncona ;  2  places  ;  fare,  24  scudi  to  Bo- 
logna, 1 8  to  Ancona.    To  Bologna,  by  the 


road  of  the  Furlo  and  Fano,  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat. ;  fare  22  scudi.  For 
Naples,  daily,  except  Sund,,  at  5  p.m.,  in 
28  hours;  3  places  ;  fare  15  scudi.  For 
Civita  Vecchia,  every  evening  except 
Sund.  at  7  o'clock ;  and  on  Sund.  when 
a  mail-steamer  sails  on  the  following 
morning  for  Marseilles  or  Naples. 

Persons  not  having  their  oM'n  carriages 
can  now  make  an  arrangement  at  the  di- 
ligence-office, to  be  furnished  with  a  car- 
riage and  post-horses  at  a  fixed  price  on 
the  principal  routes  leading  from  Pome, 
by  which  they  will  be  saved  much 
trouble  and  imposition  from  the  post- 
masters, who  will  often  insist  on  putting 
on  a  greater  number  of  horses  than 
authorized  by  the  tariff:  they  may  start 
at  any  hour,  stopping  on  the  road  where 
and  as  long  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary. This  arrangement,  now  in  force 
on  the  roads  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
and  from  Rome  to  Florence,  both  by- 
Siena  and  Perugia,  is  so  convenient, 
that  we  annex  a  table  of  the  latest 
charges,  although  w^e  do  not  render 
ourselves  by  any  means  accountable 
for  their  being  maintained,  great 
complaints  having  been  made  of  the 
instability  of  the  fares  at  the  dili- 
gence office  :  it  may'  enable  the  tra- 
veller to  control  the  daily  increasing 
demands  of  the  vetturini. 

Rome  to  Naples  by  Terracina: — 3 
persons  in  a  caliche,  45  scudi ;  4  to  5 
persons,  50  sc. ;  6  persons  (2  on  the 
box),  91^  sc. — not  including  the  tolls 
on  bridges  and  extra  buonamano  to 
postilions. 

Rome  to  Florence  by  Siena,  including 
railroad: — 3  persons  in  a  caleche,  55 
scudi;  4  persons,  75  sc.  ;  5  persons,  80 
sc. ;  6  persons  in  a  berline,  110  sc,  or 
4  iusid_e  and  2  on  the  seat  outside  90 
sc. ;  7  persons  in  a  diligence  carriage, 
110  sc;  9  persons  in  a  large  diligence, 
135  sc. 

Rome  to  Florence  by  Perugia : — 3  per- 
sons in  a  caliche,  70  scudi ;  4  persons, 
id.,  90  sc. ;  5  persons,  id.,  100  sc. ;  6  per- 
sons, id.,  2  on  the  box,  120  sc. ;  7  per- 
sons in  a  diligence  carriage,  140  sc  ; 
9  persons,  id.,  180  sc 

The  above  fares  include  all  charges 
for  tolls  and  barriers  on  the  two  roads 
to  Florence,  &c.,  and  the  postilion's  fee, 
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;:s  fixed  by  the  tariff,  to  Avhich  must  be  !  of  the  respectable  hotels,  and  not 
added  his  ordinary  buonamano,  from  4  ;  to  permit  couriers  to  interfere,  as  they 
to  5  pauls  per  post.  (See  Handbook  of  \  generally  exact  a  percentage,  which  of 
Central  Ttalij,  Preliminary  Information,  ;  course  will  come  out  of  their  master's 
p.  6,  "Posting.")  I  pocket. 

The    diligence    administration    will        Diligences. — The    oiJice  of  the  Pon- 
give  one  of  its  conductors,  if  required,  to    tifical  dilioeuces  is  in  the  same  building 


accompany  parties,  and  which  will  be 
found  useful,  especially  by  parties  of 
ladies,  for  which  an  additional  charge  of 
from  5  to  8  scudi  is  made. 

Vetturini  abound  at  Rome,  but  their 
charges  have  of  late  been  very  high, 
especially  after  the  Easter  festivities, 
when  the  rush  to  get  away  from  Rome 
is  so  great.  At  that  period  of  the  year, 
which  is  when  most  of  our  country- 
men leave  Home,  a  decent  vetturino 
carriage  with  4  good  horses  can  scarcely 
be  procured  for  less  than  18  napoleons 
to  Naples,  not  including  the  buonamano 
of  1  or  2  more,  20  by  the  Siena  road 
to  Florence,  and  25  by  Perugia,  em- 
ploying respectively  3,  4,  and  5  days, 
'.rhe  principal  resort  of  the  vetturini 
is  about  the  Osteria  dell'  Orso,  beyond 
the  Palazzo  Borghese,  near  which  there 
are  also  several  agency  offices.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  allow  all  such  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  by  the  masters 


as  the  post-office,  in  the  Palazzo  Ma- 
dama,  near  the  Pantheon.  The  car- 
riages are  in  general  good,  and  on  the 
French  model,  consisting  of  a  Coupe,  Pn- 
terimr,  and  Banquette.  As  the  Company 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  principal  lines, 
their  charges  are  very  high,  especially 
on  the  roads  most  frequented  by  foreign- 
ers, being  upwards  of  5d.  a  mile  on  the 
road  to  Siena,  and  nearly  4c/.  on  that  to 
Naples  ;  whilst  upon  those  where  com- 
petition is  allowed,  and  most  frequented 
by  the  natives,  the  charges  are  mode- 
rate. Places  once  taken  must  be  paid 
for  in  full,  and,  if  not  occupied,  no  part 
of  the  money  will  be  returned  ;  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  the  want  of 
civility  and  attention  to  strangers  by 
the  diligence  employes  at  the  Roman 
office.  The  following  table  gives 
the  arrangements  for  1858,  and  which 
are  not  likely  to  undergo  much  alter- 
ation : — 


Cowpe. 


Iiiterieur. 


For  Florence,  by  Sienna,  and  from  thence 
by  railroad,  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid., 
at  5  A.M.,  in  30  hours  to  Siena 

To  Bologna,  by  Ancona,  on  Wed.  and  Sat., 
at  6  A.M.,  in  84  hours;  3  nights  on  the 
road.  By  this  conveyance,  places  may 
be  taken  for  Foligno,  in  24  hours,  fare 
44|  pauls  ;  for  Ancona,  in  42  hours,  85 
paiils;  for  Fano,  92  pauls;  for  Pesaro, 
103;  for  Rimini,   112;  for  Forli,  124     . 

To  Viterbo,  bv  way  of  Sutri  and  Vetralla 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  in  10  to  12 
hours,  at  6  A.M 

To  Xaples,  by  Terracina,  on  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat.,  "at  7  a.m.,  without  sleeping 
on  the  road,  in  28  hours,  arriving  at 
Naples  about  12  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing day 

To  Frosinone,  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
at  6  A.M.  in  winter,  and  6  p.m.  in  sum- 
mer, in  12  hours,  corresponding  with 
conveyances  to  Ceprano,  Sora,  and  San 
Germano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples      . 


Sc. 
14 


14 


B. 
45 


Sc. 
13 


14 


B. 
45 


Banquette. 
Sc.    B. 
13     45 


14 


2      50 


12       0 


2     20 


2     40 


11       0 


10 


20 


2     20 
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To  Rieti  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat,  at  1 
4  A.M.,  employing  10  hours    .      .      .      .    j 

To  Spoleto,  via  Narni  and  Terni  (for  \ 
which  places  can  be  secured),  on  Tues.  I 
and  Frid.,  at  5  a.m.  in  summer,  and  \ 
6  A.M.  in  winter,  returning  on  Mon.  and  I 
Thurs ; 


Coupd. 

Interieiir. 

Banquette 

Sc.     B. 

Sc.     B. 

Sc.     B. 

2     3.5 

2      35 

2      35 

3     20 


3     20 


3     20 


A  diligence  starts  for  Civita  Vecchia 
every  evening  at  7,  and  another  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  at  day- 
break, from  the  office  in  the  Piazza 
Nicosia,  performing  the  journey  in  8 
hours.  (When  a  sufficient  number  of 
travellers  present  themselves  for  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer,  the  postmaster 
will  put  on  an  additional  diligence.) 
As  the  morning  coach  arrives  about  2, 
passengers  about  to  embark  will  have 
ample  time  to  have  their  passportssigned, 
and  other  formalities  gone  through,  be- 
fore the  sailing  of  the  steamer,  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  direct  boats  to 
Marseilles,  seldom  leaves  before  3  or  4 
o'clock.  Families  or  parties  may  have 
diligences  starting  at  their  ov/n  time, 
which  will  take  them  up  at  their  lodg- 
ings. Although  the  postmaster  pretends 
to  have  a  fixed  tariff  according  to  the 
number  of  persons,  no  faith  can  be  placed 
in  his  adhering  to  it:  there  is  no  esta- 
blishment at  Rome  where  attempts  are 
more  made  to  impose  upon  the  traveller 
than  at  the  post-horse  office.  By 
leaving  Rome  early  the  traveller  will 
be  able  to  stop  for  a  few  hours  at 
Palo,  giving  him  time  to  visit  the 
Etruscan  tombs  at  Cervetri,  and  to 
reach  Civita  Vecchia  before  dark. 

Coaches  for  Civita  Vecchia,  without 
changing  horses,  and  halting  2  hours  at 
Palo,  start  every  day  from  No.  40  in 
the  Piazza  della  Stelletta ;  fare  IGpauls. 
A  very  good  carriage  for  a  party  of  4 
to  6  persons,  for  50  to  60  francs,  may 
be  obtained  here,  performing  the  jour- 
ney as  quickly  as  the  diligence,  in- 
cluding all  stoppages,  and  with  a  much 
more  comfortable  vehicle. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that,  once  the  railway  in  operation, 
the  above  modes  of  travelling  by  the 
post-road  will  be  done  a^vay  with. 

A  very  fair  public  conveyance  has 


been  recently  established  between  the 
capital  and  Narni,  following  the  shorter 
and  more  interesting  route  of  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia  by  way  of  Civita  Castel- 
lana  (see  Handbook  of  Central  Ita.Uj, 
Rte.  107,  p.  276),  starting  at  daybreak 
on  Tues.  and  Sat.,  performing  the 
whole  journey  by  daylight  in  summer; 
and  in  correspondence  with  a  similar 
conveyance  from  Narni  to  Perugia  by 
Todi,  that  starts  from  the  former  place 
on  Wed.  and  Sund.  For  the  traveller 
by  diligence  this  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  mode  of  reach- 
ing Perugia  from  Rome.  Fares  to  Narni, 
25  pauls  ;  to  Perugia,  45.  The  office 
is  in  the  Via  Clementina,  beyond  the 
Borghese  Palace. 

Porto  d'Artzio. — During  the  spring 
and  summer  a  coach  or  an  omnibus  on 
Wed.  and  Sat.,  from  the  Via  Borgo- 
gnona,  in  vS  hours. 

Public  conveyances,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  ill-appointed  caleches,  set  out 
for  Albano  from  the  Piazza  del  Teatro 
Argentina,  at  daybreak  and  in  the  after- 
noon, in  2:V  hours,  fare  5  pauls ;  for 
Palestrina  3  times  a  week  in  6  hours, 
from  the  Osteria  de'  3  Re,  near  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol;  for  Bracciano  fronj  the  AI- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea  della 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours;  for 
Civita  Castellana,  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
the  Sabina  generally,  every  morning; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
&c.,  3  times  a  week,  from  an  Osteria  in 
the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capranica.  Diligences  leave  the  Piazza 
del  Paradiso  near  the  Ch.  of  San  An- 
drea della  Valle,  3  times  a  week  for 
Anagni  by  Valmontone,  and  for  Vel- 
letri.  A  very  fair  coach  leaves  the 
Piazza  degli  Orfanelli  twice  a  daj^  for 
Tivoli  in  about  4  hours  ;  fare  6  pauls  • 
that  starting  ^i,stft%yitigeHE^te^^^^«<^s 


§  8.  Porters,  Facchini. — There  are  few 
places  where  the  patience  of  the  tra- 
veller is  put  to  a  more  severe  trial  than 
on  arriving  in  Kome  from  this  class  of 
persons,  or  where  their  demands  are 
more  exorbitant.  On  arriving  by  the 
diligence,  let  him  therefore  come  to  a 
perfect  understanding  as  to  what  he 
will  have  to  pay  upon  reaching  his 
hotel.  2  paulsfor  carrying  a  trunk  and 
carpetbag  is  ample  remuneration,  and  | 
a  paul  for  conveying  them  to  his  rooms 
in  the  hotel.  On  arriving  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  in  a  post  or  vetturino  car- 
riage, as  many  as  half  a  dozen  ill-look- 
ing fellows  will  jump  behind  his  car- 
riage, and  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  unload  it,  preventing  the  servants  at 
the  hotels  interfering,  and  generally 
making  an  exorbitant  demand  for  their 
services. 

§  9.  Railways.  —  The  only  line  yet 
open  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  short 
branch  of  12  m.  from  Kome  to  Frascati, 
which  will  ultimately  be  extended  to 
the  frontier  at  Ceprano  and  to  Naples. 
It  is  expected  that  during  the  present 
autumn  it  will  be  in  activity  as  far  as 
Albano.  Trains  leave  the  station  out- 
side the  Porta  Maggiore  4  or  5  times 
a  day,  and  an  omnibus  from  the  com- 
pany's office  in  the  Piazza  di  IMoute 
Citorio  half  an  hour  earlier.  At  Fras- 
cati conveyances  will  be  found  for 
Grotta  Ferrata,  Marino.  Albano,  &c., 
and  horses  for  Tusculum,  llocca  di 
Papa,  and  other  places  in  the  Alban  hills. 
The  railway  to  Civita  Vecchia  will 
probably  be  opened  early  in  next  year  ; 
the  journey  to  the  port  will  then  be 
performed  in  2|-  hours,  instead  of  7  or 
8,  and  often  more,  now  employed  on 
the  post-road. 

§  10.  Steam  corrunumcatian  from  Civita 
Vecchia. — As  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  visitors  to  Rome  arrive  or  take  their 
departure  by  steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
it  will  be  of  use,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  in  describing  that  port 
(Rte.  98),  to  state  what  the  latest  ar- 
rangements are  as  regards  steam  com- 
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as  far  as   Subiaco,   arriving  there  be-  f  munication    with    the    other    ports   of 
fore  dark.  Italy,  Marseilles,  &c.   There  are  5  com- 

panies which  now  have  steamers  calling 
at  Civita  Vecchia :  the  Messageries  Im- 
■periales  of  France  and  a  private  French 
company,  two  Neapolitan,  and  a  Sardi- 
nian,   The  Messageries  Impe'riales,  carr}-- 
ing  the  mails,  are  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended  upon  for   their  punctuality  in 
arriving  and  sailing;  their  boats  also  are 
well  found  and  manned,  and  the  cuisine 
onboard  is  good.     One  of  their  boats 
arrives    from   Marseilles    every   Sund. 
morning,  and  sails  again  on  the  same 
day  at  3  p.m.   for  Naples,  Malta,   and 
the  Levant;  returning  from  the  latter 
ports  and  sailing  from  Civita  Vecchia 
on    the    evening    of    every   Wed.    for 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and   Marseilles.      In 
addition  to  these  boats  the  company  has 
established  a  more  direct  line  between 
Marseilles  and  Naples,  employing  only 
48  hrs.  instead  of  9C,  and   calling   at 
Civita  Vecchia.     The  boats  of  this  line 
leave  Marseilles  every  Mon.  at  10  p.m., 
reach  Civita  Vecchia  very  early  on  the 
Wed.,  so  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to 
reach  Rome  before  dark,    and  Naples 
the  following  morning;  on  the  return 
voyage,    sailing  from    Naples    on  Sat., 
from  Civita  Vecchia  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m., 
and  reaching  Marseilles  on  Mon.  after- 
noon,  often  in  time  to  allow  the  tra- 
veller to  proceed  to  Paris  by  the  7  p.m. 
railway  train.     The  boats  of  the  Nea- 
politan Company  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are 
large    and   well    appointed ;    and   with 
cabins  on  deck,  which  the  French  boats 
have  not :  they  perform  also  the  direct 
voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Naples,  leav- 
ing the  former  at  1 1  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
reaching  Civita  Vecchia  early  on  Mon. 
morning,  so  as  to  allow  the  passengers 
to  get  to  Rome  the  same  evening,  and 
on  their  return  to  Marseilles  every  Wed. 
morning,  sailing  again  at  10  a.bi.     The 
Sardinian  Company's    boats  generally 
sail   from   Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn 
and  Genoa  on  Tues.  at  4  p.m.     As  re- 
gards size  and  speed  they  are  inferior 
to  the  French  and  Neapolitan,  and  are 
not  regular  in  their  arrival  and  sailing. 
A  steamer  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  Companies  runs  during  the 
spring    and    summer    between    Civita 
Vecchia    and    Genoa,  pexfoxraing    the 
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voyage  in  18  hours.  By  this  convey- 
ance the  often  boisterous  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  will  be 
avoided;  and  by  means  of  the  Pied- 
montese  and  Savoy  Eailways  Paris  can 
be  reached  in  an  equally  short  time  as 
by  Marseilles ;  and  -v^'hen  the  railway 
to  Civita  Vecchia  and  that  under  Mont 
Cenis  have  been  completed,  in  a  still 
shorter  one.  Persons  going  from  Rome 
to  the  N.  of  Italy  or  Switzerland  will 
find  this  the  preferable  route  ;  it  will 
enable  them  to  avoid  the  annoyances  of 
late  inflicted  on  all  who  land  at  Leg- 
horn by  the  police  and  custom-house 
officials. 

Passengers  leaving  Civita  Vecchia  for 
Marseilles  by  the  direct  boats,  and  wish- 
ing to  secure  deck  cabins,  can  only  do 
so  at  Naples,  which  the  agents  at 
Rome — Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co. — will 
undertake,  pajing  of  course  the  whole 
fare  between  Naples  and  Marseilles. 
During  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the 
summer  there  are  frequently  steamers 
which  sail  for  Leghorn  at  an  early 
hour,  arriving  before  dark,  thus  ena- 
bling the  passengers  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  coast  and  the  off-lying  islands  of 
the  Tuscan  Archipelago  by  daylight. 
Places  had  better  be  secured  at  the 
agencies  of  the  Steamboat  Companies 
at  Rome  :  the  Office  of  the  Messageries 
Imperiales  is  at  No.  56,  Via  della  Fon- 
tanella  Borghese,  and  for  the  Neapoli- 
tan and  Sardinian  boats  at  Messrs.  Free- 
born and  Co.'s,  11,  Via  Condotti. 

By  means  of  the  direct  steamers  and 
the  railway  from  Marseilles,  travellers 
can  now  reach  Paris  in  65  and  London 
in  80  hours.  The  outer  voyage  and 
journey  can  be  accomplished  between 
London  and  Rome  in  9i)  h.,  including 
a  detention  of  nearly  12  h.  in  Paris, 
waiting  for  the  corresponding  trains ; 
and  from  Paris  to  Rome  in  66  h. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  state  that, 
employing  this  mode  of  conveyance,  a 
pei^on  can  reach  Rome  from  London, 
not  including  hotel  expenses  on  the 
road,  and  travelling  by  first-class  trains 
and  cabins,  for  about  12/.  16^\,  and  from 
Paris  for  230  frs.,  and  by  second-class 
accommodation  for  9/.  and  180  frs. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber. — A  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock, 


according  to  the  season,  from  the  Quay 
of  Ripagrande,  for  Fiumicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  performing  the  voy- 
age in  2  or  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Rome  the  same  day  at  nightfall,  giving 
the  tourist  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
virons of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
voyage  is  very  tedious,  the  steamer 
having  generall}^  coasting  vessels  in 
tow.  In  the  month  of  May  the  steamer 
leaves  at  6  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays, 
returning  at  3,  and  not  having  boats  in 
tow. 

A  steamer  leaves  the  Quay  of  the 
Ripetta  3  times  a  w^eek,  on  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Frid.,  at  sunrise,  for  Pontefelice, 
on  the  upper  Tiber,  landing  passengers 
at  Fiano,  Montorso,  Ponzano,  and  La 
Rosa.  The  boat  seldom  reaches  Ponte- 
felice in  less  than  24  h.,  anchoring 
during  the  night,  by  which  the  voyager 
is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  malaria  in 
summer.  The  downward  voyage  is 
performed  in  8  or  9^  h.  The  boat  is 
dirty,  and  the  living  on  board  detestable  ; 
fares  to  Pontefelice,  .3>  4,  and  7  pauls, 
according  to  the  classes. 

§  11-  English  Livery  Stahles. —  Smith,  in 
the  Palazzo  di  Gregori,  71,  Via  de' Due 
Macelli ;  James,  7  and  8,  Via  Laurina  ; 
Gamjee,  Via  del  Miracoli  ;  Bonafede, 
31,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Bussoni,  93, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Robba  Vicolo 
del  Vantaggio.  Most  of  these  persons 
let  riding  horses;  the  usual  charge  is 
30  scudi  a  month  for  gentlemeii's 
horses,  35  for  ladies,  and  40  when  used 
for  hunting,  with  a  monthly  gratuity 
of  3  to  the  groom  ;  for  a  ride  1  dollar. *^ 

Carriages,  Hackney  Coaches.  —  Open 
caleches  with  a  hood,  and  close  car- 
riages, are  now  met  with  plying  for  hire 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  princi- 
pal stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagma, 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Condotti  in  the 
Corso,  in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Gesu  near  the  Capitol,  and 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro.  Fares  for  a  course  within 
a  moderate  distance,  2  pauls  ;  for  half 
an  hour  3  pauls  ;  but  it  will  ahmys  be 
better  to  Jix  the  fare  before  starting,  as 
nothing  can  come  up  to  the  barefaced 
attempts  at  impositi®ii  of^ha  J^omau 
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hackney  coachmen,  there  being  no 
fixed  tariff:  3  pauls  is  amply  sufficient 
for  going  out  to  dinner,  or  in  the  even- 
ing, in  ordinary  weather.  There  are 
several  persons,  and  nearly  all  the  hotel- 
keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire  of 
a  carriage  for  the  day,  including  the 
coachman's  bnoiiamrmo,  is  30  pauls  (in 


5"^T  ;  Mr.  Ardisson,  Vice- 

Consul,  Circo  di  Eipetta,  No.  220. 

§  13.  i?«n/c(?rs._ Messrs.  Torlonia  and 
Co.,  No.  221,  Via  dei  Fornari,  near  the 
Piazza  SS.  Apostoli;  Messrs.  Freeborn 
and  Co.,  Yia  Condotti,  No.  11.  Mr. 
Freeborn  is  British  Consul,  and  is  ex- 
tremely  obliging    in    obtaining    every 


hotels  they   may   try   to    charge    facility  and  protection  for  his  country- 


more),    and   double   for   excursions    to 
Tivoli,   Frascati,  or  Albano,   when  an 
additional  horee  must  be  put  on.     The 
hire  of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies 
with  the  demand,  the  smartness  of  the 
vehicle,  and  horses,  from  80  to  100  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  coachman's  buonamano 
of  10  scudi,  the  hirer  engjiging  to  fur- 
nish a  close  or  open  carriage  according 
as  may  be  required.     On  engaging  a 
carriage  by  the  month  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  sign  a  written  agi  cement  with 
the  hirer,  and  to  have  stated  in  it  that 
double  fares  are  only  to  be  paid  for  ex- 
cursions   into   the   country    exceeding 
12  miles  beyond  .the  gates,  such  as  to 
Tiv(di,  Palestrina,  Albano,  Ostia,  Porto, 
ScQ.,   as    attempts— and   which    ouglit 
to   be    resisted  —  will    ofren   be  made 
to  exact  2  or  3  scudi  beyond  the  or- 
dinary   hire    for    a    drive    to    places 
only    6    or    7    miles   from    the    gates. 
Persons  having  their  own  hoi'ses  will 
be  able  to  keep  them  well  at  Rome  for 
about  25  to  30  scudi  a  month  for  a  pair, 
all  charges  included,  or  fov  less  in  pio- 
portion  as  the  number  is  greater.     The 
charge  for  the  keep  of  a  saddle  horse 
at  the   best   livery  stables   is    .5    pauls 
a-day. 


2iinisters 

and  Consuls. — Ambassador  of  France,  the 
Due  de  Grammont,  Palazzo  Colonna, 
Piazza  degli  SS.  Apostoli. — Austrian 
Anib  issadur,  Count  Colloredo,  Palazzo 
di  Venezia,  —  United  States  Le(/ation, 
Palazzo  Braschi.  —  Tuscan  Lef/ation, 
Piazza  San  Firenze,  near  the  Palazzo 
Borghese. — Neapolitan  Legation,  Palazzo 
Farnese.  —  Prussian  Legation,  Palazzo 
CafFarelli,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. — 
British  Consul,  J.  Freeborn,  Esq.,  Pa- 
lazzo Lepri,  No.  7,  Via  Condotti ;  M. 
A.  Ercole,  Chancellor,  and  Acting  Consul 


men,^  and  in  procuring  orders  for  ad- 
mission to  the  different  public  establish- 
ments, galleries,  &c.  Messrs.  Macbean 
and  Co.,  bankers  and  wine-merchants, 
No.  37  7,  in  the  Corso.  Messrs.  Plowden, 
Cholmeley,  and  Co.,  234,  Corso.  Messrs. 
Packenham  and  Hooker,  No.  20,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  American  Bankers,  conduct 
the  principal  part  of  the  business  with 
the  United  States.  The  English  and 
American  houses  are  most  obliging  to 
their  customers  in  procuring  lodgings, 
lascia  -passares.  See.,  in  furnishing  in- 
formation generally, and  protecting  their 
interests  ;  they  also  forward  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  parcels, 
works  of  art,  Sec.  The  three  English 
bankers  above  mentioned  are  agents 
in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Mc 
Cracken  and  Co.  of  London  for  the 
latter  purpose. 


§  14.  Fost-offi.ce. —Own-) g  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  English  names  by 
the  post-office  officials,  it  will  be  safer 
for  travellers  to  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed  to  the  care  of  an    J^nr/lish  or 
American  banker,  or  to  the  landlords  of 
the    respectable    hotels.       The    mails 
leave    Pome   every    day,   except   Sun- 
days,   for   England,    France,    and   the 
N.  of  Europe  generally,  via  Florence. 
Letters  are  despatched  every  Saturday 
to  F'rance  and   bJngland,   by  the  dii'tcfc 
steamer  to  Marseilles,  and  can  be  for- 
wai-ded  also,  by  a  banker,  or  persons 
having   correspondents  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia,   by  the  direct  boat  of  the  Nea- 
politan Company,  on  Wed.  (they  must 
be  sent  from  Rome  on  Tuesday),  the 
Post  Office  at  Rome  making  up  no  bag 
by  the  latter  conveyance.    The  letters  by 
these  two  modes  of  transport  take  4 
(lays  to  reach  Paris,  and  arrive  in  Lon- 
don on  the  Thurs.  and  Mond,  following; 


in  Mr.  F.'s  absence. —  United  States  Con- \  those  by  the  more  circuitous  sea-route 
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of  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  ennployed  by  the 
French  steamer  that  leaves  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  Wednesdays,  in  5  and 
6  days,  and  by  the  land  route  in  6  and 
7.  All  letters  to  go  by  sea  must  have 
Via  di  Mare  distinctly  marked  on  the 
address.  Letters  may  be  prepaid  or 
not,  the  postage  to  Paris  being  20,  and 
to  England  22  baiocchi,  when  not 
exceeding  7^  grammes,  or  j  English 
ounce,  in  weight ;  the  Homan  postage  on 
letters  arriving  unpaid  from  England 
is  26  baiocclii.  Letters  for  India  must 
have  legibly  written  on  the  address 
Via  di  Aless'indria,  di  Egitto,  and  prepaid 
26  baiocchi :  they  are  despatched,  as  wt  11 
as  those  for  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  Levant  generally,  every  Sat. 
I^etters  for  the  United  States  are  de- 
spatched daily  through  France,  and  had 
better  be  prepaid  (32  baiocchi).  To 
ensure  expedition  it  may  be  preferable 
to  send  them  through  Liverpool,  letters 
despatched  from  Rome  on  Sat.  arriving 
there  in  time  for  the  British  royal  mail 
packets.  The  mail  between  Rome  and 
Naples  leaves  and  arrives  daily,  except 
on  Sundays.  Letters  must  be  prepaid 
to  the  Papal  frontier,  5  baiocchi ;  if  sent 
in  an  envelope,  double  the  ordinary 
postage  will  be  charged  on  delivery  at 
Naples. 

The  mail  by  tbe  land  route  arrives 
daily,  bringing  letters  from  England 
in  7  days;  if  by  the  direct  stetuner 
from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in  5  ; 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  a  letter 
takes  2  days  from  London  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  that  the  steamer  sails  from 
thence  on  Mon.,  by  which  they  reach 
Rome  on  Wed.,  but  are  seldom  given 
out  before  Thurs.  morn.  Persons  writ- 
ing from  England  must  be  careful  to 
put  "y«/.  Marseilles"  on  the  address. 
Letters  from  India,  the  Levant,  and 
Malta  are  due  in  Rome  on  Wed.  even, 
or  Thurs.  morn. 

Letters  are  despatched  4  times  a 
month  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece, 
and  the  Levant  generally,  to  meet  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  at  Ancona ; 
but  the  most  certain  conveyance  will 
be  via  Malta  every  Sat.,  as  there  is  great 
irregularity  in  making  up  the  mail,  vid 
Ancona,  at  Rome.  Letters  to  Florence, 
Austrian    Lombardy,    Piedmont,    and 


Germany  may  be  sent,  daily  and  unpaid. 
English  newspapers  pay  at  the  rate  of 
4  baiocchi  for  each  sheet,  and  their  de- 
livery is  at  times  irregular,  being  often 
detained  at  the  post-office.  Galignani^s 
Messenger  and  the  French  papers  are 
now  received  free  of  postage,  that  charge 
being  included  in  the  subscription. 
Letters  are  delivered  d  domicile,  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  1  baiocchi  on  each  being 
levied  for  the  postman's  trouble.  This 
delivery  seldom  takes  place  before  12 
o'clock,  and  never  on  Sundays  or 
holidays. 

The  Roman  post-of&ce  is  open  every 
day  until  5  p.m.,  except  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  and 
on  Sundays,  when  it  closes  at  11,  but 
even  then  only  for  despatch  of  foreign 
letters  by  the  steamer  from  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  day  following,  or  for 
the  delivery  of  th(^se  which  have  arrived 
by  sea  the  day  before. 

Electric  Telegraph. — Messages  maybe 
sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  Colonna.  A  de- 
spatch of  25  words,  exclusive  of  the  date 
and  address,  costs,  to  London  71,  to 
Paris  67,  to  any  part  of  Tuscany  43pauls, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  19^. 

§  15.  Physicians.  —  Dr.  Pantaleoni, 
107,  Via  Babuino,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  Italy,  who  has  lived 
in  England,  speaks  our  language  per- 
fectly, and  practises  much  among  our 
countrymen  and  foreign  residents  at 
Rome.  Dr.  Deakin,  Via  Sistiua,  64;  Dr. 
Gason,  8,  Via  di  San  Sebastiano,  out  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna — he  practises  at 
the  Baths  of  Lucca,  during  summer,  as 
one  of  the  principal  physicians  and  ac- 
coucheurs;  Dr.  Gerard  Small,  M.D. 
Oxon.,  96,  Via  del  Babuino ;  Dr. 
O'Brien,  44,  Via  Gregoriana  ;  Dr. 
O'Dwyer,  43,  Via  di  Capo  le  Case  ;  Dr. 
Sargent  (of  Philadelphia),  No  13, 
Piazza  di  Spagna;  Dr.  Smyth,  physi- 
cian and  accoucheur,  9,  Piazza  di 
Spagna;  Dr.  Valery,  87,  Via  Babuino, 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  great 
hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  speaks  English, 
and  is  well  spoken  of;  Dr.  Alertz, 
a  German,  physician  to  the  Prussian 
Legation,  may  be  heard  of  at  Spit- 
hover's    Libra|:^^g^%^Q^@i0gy^assig, 
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also  a  German,  No.  12,  Via  delle  Due 
Macelli. 

Hoinceopathic  Physicians. — ^Dr.  Franco, 
a  Maltese,  No.  81,  Via  della  Croce,  is 
the  principal  practitioner  in  this  line 
at  Rome,  and  speaks  English — he  is 
much  employed  by  the  Roman  nobility, 
and  foreigners  resorting  to  Rome; 
Dr.  Liberali,  69,  Via  della  Frezza  ;  Dr. 
Luzzi,  126,  Via  Felice. 

The  usual  physician's  fee  is  from  1 
to  2  scudi  a  visit. 

Surgeons. — Dr.  Mazzoni,  No.  115,  Via 
della  Pedacchia,  is  now  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioner  and  operator  in  Rome, 
and  surgeon  to  one  of  the  principal 
hospitals. 

§  16.  Dentists. — Dr.  Burridge,  an 
excellent  American  dentist,  93,  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Castellini,  41,  Via  della 
Colonnaj  Galassi,  45,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

§  17.  Apothecaries. — Borrioni,  98,  Via 
Babuino,  is  well  supplied  with  English 
medicines.  Sinimberghi,  No.  135,  Via 
Frattina,  has  been  an  assistant  at  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  ;  he  is  consequently 
accustomed  to  make  up  English  pre- 
scriptions, and  speaks  English. 

§  18.  Booksellers,  English  Reading- 
rooms,  and  Circulating  Libraries,— VmXe's, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  the  reading- 
rooms,  which  are  well  lighted  and  heated 
in  winter,  are  supplied  with  the  principal 
En^clish  and  a  selection  of  the  United 
States  newspapers,  Galignani,  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  generally. 
Subscription,  8  scudi  for  the  year  or 
season,  41  pauls  for  3  months,  21  for  2 
months,  and  1^  scudo  for  a  single 
month,  and  a  paul  for  a  sitting.  The 
proprietor  will  also  supply  Galignani 
and  English  newspapers  to  residents  at 
the  following  rates — Galignani,  on  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  until  6  p.m.,  2  scudi  a 
month,  2nd  day  1-^-  scudi,  3rd  day  1 
scudi ;  the  London  daily  papers  3  scudi 
on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  2^ 
on  2nd,  and  1|  on  3rd.  Attached 
to  the  news-room  is  a  circulating  li- 
brary, the  subscription  to  which  is 
1    scudo   per    month.     Piale   keeps    a 


large  collection  of  guides,  Handbooks, 
the  works   of   Canina,    and  books  on 
Rome     generally,    Luswerg's     photo- 
graphs,   8i,Q,.     As   his    assistants   speak 
English,    foreigners    will    be    able    to 
obtain     all    information    about    fetes, 
&c. ;    and  he  will  assist  in   procuring 
the  necessary  admissions  to  the  villas, 
museums,  &c.     He  also   takes    charge 
of  having  passports  vised,  a    conveni- 
ence for  travellers  not  living  in  hotels. 
A  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
here    and    at     Spithover's   of    posting 
up  a  list  of  all  the   church-fetes  dur- 
ing    the    week,    and    in     general    of 
everything    to   interest   the    sight-seer 
in    Rome.       Spithover   has    lately    re- 
opened  the   news    and    reading  rooms 
formerly  kept  by  Monaldini,  at  No.  80, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Haas,  a  German  who  speaks 
English  well,  and  who  is  obliging  and 
able    to    convey    to    travellers    every 
information    they    may    require:    the  , 
establishment  is  on  the  same  system  as 
at  Piale's,  and  is  very  well  conducted, 
and  with  the  same  charges ;  he  also  sells 
German  and  English  books,  maps,  en- 
gravings, &c. ;  he  is  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Anderson's  photographs,  and  also  lets 
out  the   English   newspapers ;    he   has 
another  shop  close  by,  where  there  is  a 
large  assortment  of  German  works,  and 
where   everything    published   in    that 
country    on    Rome   may  be   procured. 
Gallarini,  bookseller,  19,  Piazza  Monte 
Citorio,  is  an  obliging  man,  and  well 
supplied  with  Italian  and  English  works, 
including  Handbooks  ;  he  has  also  an 
extensive    collection    of  old    and    rare 
books.  Merle,  French  bookseller.  Piazza 
Colonna.     Rome   is   celebrated  for   its 
white  vellum  bookbinding,  the  vellum 
being  manufactured  chiefly  at  Sulmona 
and  Arpino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
a  12mo.  volume  costs  3  to  4  pauls,  and 
larger    sizes   in   proportion.      Volpari, 
No.   69,  Via  Condotti;    Moschetti,  75, 
Via  della   Croce;    and   Bencini,    172, 
Via  Ripetta,  are  good  bookbinders. 

§  19.  Engravings,  Printsellers,  ^c. — 
The  great  collection  of  engravings  is 
that  of  the  government,  the  Calcograiia 
Camerale,  6,  Via  della  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di,  b'^^BO^^^^S^^s  are 
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bung  up,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  government 
may  be  purchased  there.  Fabri,  3, 
Capo  le  Case,  lias  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  ancient  and  modern  engrav- 
ings ;  Cuccioni,  Via  Condotti,  No.  18 
and  19,  has  a  good  shop  for  engravings, 
photographs,  maps,  stationery,  &c.  The 
engravings  of  the  modern  German 
school,  after  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  &c., 
can  be  procured  at  Spithover's.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Views  in  Rome  is  the  series  by  Cottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  62  in  all,  price  5 
scudi;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments by  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 
Indicazione  Topografica,a  thick  volume 
in  8vo.,  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 
site pages.  A  beautiful  series  of  views  of 
Rome  has  been  published  by  one  of  our 
own  most  accomplished  amateur  artists, 
Mr.  George  Vivian,  well  known  from  his 
previous  illustrations  of  the  scenery 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  tille  of 
the  work  is  '  Views  from  the  Gardens 
of  Rome  and  Albano,  drawn  by  G.  Vi- 
vian, Esq.,  lithographed  by  Harding — 
London,  1848."  Mr.  Coleman,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  has  published  at  Rome  (1851) 
a  series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  which  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  same  class.  Small  oil- 
paintings,  coloured  on  the  etchings  of 
the  ruins  and  public  edifices  of  Rome, 
are  prettily  executed  by  Signor  Pfyfl'er, 
74,  Via  della  Croce.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  compete  with  the  original  works 
of  the  landscape-painters,  but  are  useful 
as  reminiscences. 

§  20.  P/iO%rrt|;As.— Photography  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied in  representing  not  only  the  ancient 
and  modern  monuments  of  Rome,  but 
sculpture,  and  in  copying  the  original 
drawings  of  the  old  masters.  A  less  legi- 
timate application  of  it  perhaps  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  the  chefs-cVa^uvre  of 
the  old  masters  from  engravings,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the 
present  time  photography  has  imper- 
fectly succeeded  in  copying  oil  pictures 
from  the  originals.     The  purchaser  will 


therefore  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
what  may  be  sold  to  him  as  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  painting  has  been  in 
reality  made  from  an  engraving  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  or  from 
a  drawing.  The  three  principal  artists 
in  photography  at  Rome  are  Sig.  Cuc- 
cioni, at  18,  Via  Condotti,  and  two  of 
our  countrymen,  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
and  Macpherson.  Cuccioni's  photo- 
graphs are  excellent,  and  the  large  ones 
of  the  Coliseum,  the  Roman  Forum,  St. 
Peter's,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  &c,, 
are  chef.s-d'oMvres,  unique  for  their  size 
and  execution  ;  his  reproductions  of  an- 
cient sculpture  of  the  museums  of  the 
Capitol  and  Vatican  are  also  extremely 
good.  Mr.  Anderson's  photographs  are 
also  very  good,  and  of  different  sizes  to 
suit  all  purses  and  purchasers,  they  can 
only  be  procured  at  Spithover's  library. 
Mr.  A.  is  the  most  extensive  producer 
of  photographs  in  Rome,  and  his  pro- 
ductions are  said  to  stand  the  light  well. 
Mr.  Macpherson,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  photography  at  Rome, 
and  lives  at  192,  Via  Ripetta,  where  his 
productions  may  be  procured,  has 
extended  his  labours  to  the  monuments 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  Roman  States : 
his  collection  already  reaches  to  nearly 
200  subjects.  The  price  of  photographs 
varies  with  the  size  :  those  of  Anderson 
from  2^  to  12pauls;  those  of  Cviccioni 
from  .5  pauls  to  1  scudo  ;  and  of  Mac- 
pherson 1  sc.  ;  Cuccioni's  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  Forum,  St.  Peter's, 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  Coli- 
seum, in  2  and  3  sheets,  from  5  to  10 
scudi.  Inferior  photographs  to  the 
above-mentioned  may  be  had  at  the 
principal  print-shops;  and  those  adapted 
for  the  stereoscope  at  Spithover's,  at 
Ansiglioni's,  No.  150,  Corso,  and 
Susipi's,  182  in  the  same  street. 

§  21.  FJiotographic  Portraits. — There 
are  two  artists  at  Rome  who  are  very 
successful  in  their  photographic  por- 
traits, and  who  can  be  recommended — 
Alessandri,  No.  65,  Via  del  Babuino, 
3°  piano ;  and  Luswerg,  8,  Via  dei 
Oanestrari,  near  the  Valle  Theatre. 


§   22.    Teachers  of  ^ 
Languages-  ~ 


Ualian   and   other 
'^  l[<^ia  del 
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BabuiTio,     author    of  a    good    Italian  [  will   prove  a  good  daily  governess  for 
grammar,   has  livArJ    qc    +ntr.r.    ^v.    c/%r«,^     i7/Ni-,-r^r,.   •^.^„r,^^« .   tvt^j    tth  _.    nr      ^^       -i  • 


gramiuar,  has  lived  as   tutor   m  some 
of  our    English    families,  and    is    an 
excellent    master.       Signori    Brocchi, 
.38,  Via  della   Mercede— Mad.  B.  also 
gives  lessons  to  ladies  ;  Giuseppe  Rossi, 
47,  Corso,  an  excellent  teacher,   who 
speaks    English;    Lucentini,    17,    Via 
della  Stamperia  Camerale ;  Luigi  Rossi, 
inspector  of  foreign  books  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house,   Via   de'  Prefetti,    No.   41 ; 
Monae.hesi,  8,  Via  S.  Sebastianello  ;  A. 
Maccaresi,  61,  Via  della  Purificazione  ; 
G.   Devoti,    72,   Via   della    Pedacchia  ; 
PfjfFer,  74,  Via  della  Croce,   is  a  good 
reader;  Prof.  Mercurj,  Via  del  Babuino, 
135,  gives  lessons  in  Italian  literature, 
archaeology,    Latin,  and  Greek— he   is 
the   editor  of  Melchiorris,  one  of  the 
best  Guidebooks  of  Rome;  M.  Ardisson, 
a  Parisian,  American  vice-consul,  gives 
lessons    in    French   and    Italian,    222, 
Circo  (li  Kipetta  ;  Sig.  Sanguinetti,  Pa- 
lazzo Costa,  near  the  ch.  ofS.  Marcello 
in  Corso—  in  addition  to  Italian  he  gives 
lessons  in   mineralogy,  being  keeper  of 
the  Museum    of  the   Universify;  Sig. 
Gordini,  a   Tuscan,  31,  Via  Condotti ; 
Sig.    Vannini,    also     a    Tuscan,    101, 
Corso  ;  Sig.   P.  Trocchi,  50,   Via  Bor- 
gognona ;   Mr.  Grant,  60,  Via  di  Bocca 
di  Leone,  an  Englishman,  long  settled 
and   educated   in   Rome,  gives  lessons 
in  Italian,    Greek,    Latin,   and  mathe- 
matics;   having   been   a   private  tutor 
in    England,    he  will  prove    a   useful 
daily     preceptor     to    young    English- 
men.    Most  of  the    above   speak    and 
read  English.     The  price  of  lessons  for 
an  hour  varies  from  5  to  8  pauls,  and 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  latter  sum. 

For  Ladies.— ^i^OYdi  Ersilia  Nibby, 
the  daughter  of  the  eminent  h'oman 
archaeologist  of  that  name.  Via  Sis- 
tina.  No.  55,  gives  lessons  in  Italian 
literature  and  language,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of;  Signora  Claudia  Garofolini, 
85,  Via  Babuino,  a  lady  who  has  lived 
in  London  as  an  Italian  and  singing 
inistress,  can  be  well  recommended ; 
IMad.  Rinaldini,  a  Parisian  lady  who 
has  lived  for  many  jears  at  Rome, 
31,  Piazza  di  Firenze,  gives  lessons  in 
Italian  and  French,  and  her  daughter, 
Mad,  Gnocchi,  who  gives  instruction  in 
French,    Italian,   musii,   and   dancing. 


young  persons ;  Mad.  Elena  Montecchi 
Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina,  Via  delle  Mu- 
ratte,  is  much  employed  in  English 
families ;  Mad.  Cosines,  and  Amalia 
Sopranzi,  her  sister,  6.5,  Via  del 
Babuino,  for  Italian  and  French ; 
Mad.  Acquaroni,  51,  Via  della  Croce. 


§  23.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
inrj,  —  Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  No.  135, 
Via  del  Babuino,  a  talented  English 
artist  long  established  at  Rome,  gives 
lessons  in  painting;  M.  Benouville,  61, 
Via  Babuino,  also  a  very  talented 
artist  as  a  landscape  painter,  receives 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  pupils  in  his 
studio,  giving  instruction  both  in  oil 
and  water-colour  landscape-painting; 
Guglielmi,  39,  Via  della  Mercede,  "is 
an  excellent  master  and  a  good  por- 
trait-painter in  chalks  and  pastel ; 
Sig.  Rocchi,  14,  Ripa  del  Fiurae,  in 
chalks  and  sepia  ;  Signora  Agnese 
RufRniPotempska,  Palazzo  Doria,  107, 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  in  water-colours  and 
miniature-painting;  Sig.  Bellolli,  1, 
Via  dell'  Orso;  Sig.  D.  Ventura,  14, 
Carcere  Mamertina;  Bartolini,  Vicolo 
del  Vantaggio. 

§  24.  Ilusic  Teachers. — Fiori  (singing 
and  piano — is  also  a  composer) ;  Tullio 
Ramacciotti   (violin),   96,   \'ia   del  Ba- 
buino ;  Batocchi,  Via  di  S.  Claudio,  82  ; 
Giovanini,  Via  di  Mario  dei  Fiori,  No. 
89  ;  Domenico  Barocci,  at  Cuccioni's, 
18,    Via   Condotti,   is   a  good  s'mging 
master;  Sig.  L.  Moroni,  122,  Via  Toma- 
celli,  one  of  the  best  singing  and  music 
masters;  Sig.  D.  Mustafa,  singing,  so- 
prano in  the  Sixtiue  Chapel,  No.  175, 
Via  del  Pellegrino  ;  Mdlle.  Korn;  Ga- 
brielli,  Piazza  della Chiesa  Nova:  Mad. 
Lucentini,  Via  della  Stamperia  Came- 
rale, No.  17  ;  Mad.  Rinaldini,  31,  Piazza 
di  S.  Firenze,   and   Adele  Durani,  68, 
Via  delle  Due  Macelli,  for  young  people ; 
Sebastiani,  208,  Via  di   Ripetta  (piano 
and  singing);    Mdlle,   Laboureur   (for 
piano  and  singing),  456,  Corso  ;  Sig.  C. 
Ducci,  pianist,  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  also 
goes   out    for   evening   concerts ;    Sig. 
Gaggi,   Piazza  di  Spagna;   Eliza  Bon- 
giovanni  (piano),  ,^§LyC^(^^t@»-    The 
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charge  of  the  best  masters  is  from  10 
to  15  pauls  a  lesson. 

§  25.  English  Masters.  —  Mr.  Ewing, 
Palazzo  Parisani,  Piazza  di  S.  Claudio, 
and  adjoining  the  ch.,  can  be  recom- 
mended— he  is  much  employed  in  the 
best  Eoman  families. 

§26.  French  Masters.— BoYm2iV&,  18, 
Via  della  Frezza  ;  Marchais,  22,  Yia 
della  Propaganda. 

§  27.  German  Masters  voidij  he  heard  of 
atSpithover's  Library. 

§  28.  Teachers  of  Dancing. — Angelo 
Costa,  57,  Via  di  Pontifici. 

§29.  Fenci-ag  Master. —Q,2i\ov\y\2i  della 
Mercede,  also  keeps  a  g)  mnastic  esta- 
blishment for  young  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

§30.  Tradespeople,  Shops,  4-g.— As 
a  general  rale  in  Home,  as  through- 
out Italy,  we  would  advise  our  coun- 
trymen to  employ  English  tradespeople 
when  possible;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  for  punctuality,  good 
articles,  and  honesty,  than  the  native 
shopkeepers,  and  do  not,  we  believe,  as 
the  Ui/ter  do,  lend  themselves  to  the 
objectionable,  and  to  persons  living  in 
lodgings  costl}^  praciice,  of  bribing 
servants  to  obtain  their  masters'  cus- 
tom. 

a.  Grocers. — For  tea,  groceries  in 
general,  wines,  porter,  &c.,  Lowe,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  established  at 
76,  Piazza  di  Spagua,  can  be  strongly  re- 
commended. Canipi  and  Luigioni,  also 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna:  the  former 
sells  cutlery  and  English  articles  in 
general ;  the  latter  more  particularly 
groceries  and  wines — he  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive furnisher  of  firewood  to  Eng- 
lish families. 

b.  Wine  MercJumts. — Messrs.  Macl)ean 
and  Co.,  the  bankers,  in  the  Corso, 
have  an  excellent  supply  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  wines  ;  Mr.  Lowe, 
70,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  For  Wines  of 
the  country,  Traversi,  2,  Yia  Bocca  di 
Leone. 

c.  English  Bakers.— Mrs.  Muller,  an 


Englishwoman,  88,  Via  della  Croce  ; 
Menghini,  No.  100,  ViaBabuino,  makes 
all  kinds  of  bread,  biscuits,  &c. ;  Filo- 
nardi,  a  good  French  baker,  79,  Via 
Condotti. 

d.  Pastry  Cooks  and  Confectioners. — 
Fran9ois  Spillman,  No.  12,  Via  Condotti ; 
Nazzari,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  and 
Spillman,  freres,  No.  10,  Via  Condotti, 
where  there  are  refreshment-rooms 
where  dinner,  lunch,  and  tea  may  be 
had ;  the  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  and  the  general  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments  for  balls  and 
parties  ;  they  also  send  out  dinners. 

e.  Tailors. — Hamilton,  Via  Babuino; 
Innocenti,  Via  Condotti,  No.  13;Schrae- 
der,  29,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

/.  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. — Natal ini, 
Piazza  San  Carlo  in  Corso  ;  Jesi,  129, 
Corso,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  Rome. 
Shoes  and  boots  are  dear  in  Rome,  and 
iudiiferent,  especially  against  wet. 

g.  Ratters. — Antouini,  160,  Corso  ; 
Mancinelli,  No.  383  in  the  same  street ; 
Miller,  16,  Via  Condotti. 

k.  Saddleri/.—B-dYfoot,  151,  Via  Ba- 
buino, keeps  a  depot  of  London  sad- 
dlery, whips,  &c.,  and  is  a  general 
dealer  in  carriages,  executes  repairs, 
&c. 

/.  Tobacco  and  Snuff  sho-ps  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  every  street ;  one  of  the 
principal  warehouses  for  home-made 
snuffs  and  cigars  is  that  of  the  Con- 
vertite,  in  the  Corso.  Foreign  cigars 
are  only  to  be  procured  at  the  Spacio 
Norinale,  in  the  Piazza  de'  SS.  Apos- 
toli. 

k.  Dressmakers,  Modistes,  Marchandes 
des  Modes,  4-c. — Madame  Massoni,  in 
the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso,  one 
of  the  longest  established  in  Rome. 
Lucia  Ripari,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Corso,  has  a  very  extensive  warehouse 
of  French  and  English  nouveautes  and 
fancy  articles,  with  a  millinery  esta- 
blishment attached  —  English  spoken. 
Mad.  Borsini  Dupres,  also  in  the  Corso, 
perhaps  the  most  fashionable  of  all,  but 
high  in  her  charges.  Madame  Clarisse,^ 
11,  Via  della  Vite,  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  French  nouveautes,  and  is 
nmch  more  moderate  in  her  charges ; 
Adelaide  Poggesi,  82,  Via  Borgognona, 
1°.  po,  has  b^^eii^^^c^^^gj^  of  by 
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English   families  who   have  employed 
her. 

I.  Roman  Scarfs  and  Roman  Female 
Costumes.  —  The  best  shops  for  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti's,  Piazza 
Madama;Bianchi's,  No.S2,in  thePiazza 
della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street; 
and  for  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  Roman  peasantry,  La  Farinara's, 
near  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dei 
Monti. 

m.  Coiffeurs^  Hairdressers,  Perfumery. 
— Giardinieri,  No.  424,  Via  del  Corso  ; 
Versani,  193,  Corso  ;  Cadabeni,  53,  Via 
Condotti ;  Simonetti,  2,  Via  della  Croce. 

§31.  Translators. — English  and  Ame- 
ricans may  require  to  have  authenticated 
translations  of  documents  made  from 
English  into  Italian  and  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  English,  in 
which  case  Sig.  Ificleo  Ercole,  at  the 
British  Consulate,  who  is  one  of  the 
approved  translators  of  the  law-courts, 
can  be  recommended. 

§  32.  Copyists  of  old  Masters. — Cav. 
Cortazzi,  .509,  Corso,  2°  piano,  and 
Mazzolini,  437,  PiazzaS.  Carlo  in  Corso, 
have  always  a  large  number  of  copies 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  on  sale ; 
Cavaliere  Chatelain,  226,  Via  Ripetta; 
Campanile,  77,  Via  della  Croce;  Agnese 
Potempska,  nee  Raffini,  Pal.  Doria,  107, 
Piazza  di  Veiiezia,  copies  in  water-co- 
lours and  in  miniature,  and  gives  lessons; 
Koelman,  57,  Via  dell'  Olmo,  near 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of  the 
old  masters;  Madame  Teerling,  3,  Via 
S.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case;  Marianecci, 
Vicolo  Babuino,  is  a  good  copyist  in 
water-colours,  chalks,  or  guazzo,  and 
gives  lessons  in  it ;  Ferdinand  Flor, 
48,  Via  Margutta  ;  Casablanca,  Pala- 
zetto  Borghese.  In  Water  -  colours. — 
Oar  countrywoman  Miss  Chawner  is  an 
excellent  copyist  of  the  old  masters — 
she  lives  at  No.  6,  Via  Laurina;  Ga- 
gliardi,  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  near  the 
Post-office;  Mad.  Grasselli,  19,  Via 
Condotti,  copyist  in  miniature:  Sig. 
Riccardi,  49,  Piazza  di  Sta.  Chiara,  in 
water-colours  and  oils. 


§  33.  Jewellers. — Castellani,  No.  88, 
Via  Poll,  is  of  European  celebrity  for 
his  reproductions  from  the  Etruscan 
models,  and  for  the  several  beautiful 
designs  of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  (Don 
Mich.  Aug.  Caetani).  It  is  impossible 
to  surpass  in  taste  and  beauty  some  of 
his  works.  On  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
show-rooms  are  placed  several  speci- 
mens of  antique  sculpture  discovered  on 
the  spot  and  on  the  site  of  one  of  his 
villas.  Castellani  is  celebrated  amongst 
the  Roman  nobility  for  his  taste  in 
setting  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
most  of  which,  and  amongst  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe,  have  passed 
through  his  hands.  Pierret,  31,  Piazza 
di  Firenze,  is  now  one  of  the  first  artists 
in  Rome  for  imitations  of  Etruscan 
jewellery,  in  many  respects  equal  to 
Castellani,  and  more  moderate  in  his 
prices.  Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has 
a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Roman 
and  Etruscan  jewellery,  and  being 
cheaper  is  much  employed  by  the 
Romans,  but  his  designs  and  execution 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  Castellani  and 
Pierret,  an  observation  that  applies  to 
all  the  other  jewellers  in  Rome.  Rey, 
34  and  35,  Via  Condotti ;  Lorenzi,  Via 
della  Vite. 

§  34.  Enyravers  of  Cameos.  —  Princi- 
pally on  shells :  Saulini,  No.  8,  Via 
della  Croce,  perhaps  the  best  in 
Rome  for  his  portraits  in  cameo — he 
also  engraves  in  pietra  dura;  Gio- 
vanni Dies,  86,  Via  Condotti;  Civi- 
lotti,  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  also  Neri, 
No.  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  charge 
for  cameo  likenesses  is  from  15  to  25 
scudi  ;  a  good  head  likeness  only,  will 
cost  at  Saulini's  20  scudi,  with  bust  25, 
and  the  same  in  pietra  dura  200  and 
upwards. — Cameos  in  pietra  dura^  a  very 
superior  style  of  art  to  that  on  shells: 
Girometti,  Piazza  S.  Marcello  in  Corso, 
the  first  artist  in  Rome  in  this  branch 
of  art;  Verge,  61,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

§  35.  Roman  Mosaics. — The  mosaicists 
of  Rome  may  be  classed  under  the  3 
heads,  Mosaicist  AjHists,  Mosaicist  Mami- 
factarers,  and  Sellers  of  Mosaics.  Amongst 
the  first  is  Commendatore  Barberi,  148, 
Via   Rasella — he   was  director  of  the 
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mosaic-works  of  the  Government,  and 
obtained  one  of  the  great  Council 
medals  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 — his 
studio,  -which  is  obligingly  shown,  will 
be  worth  visiting;  Cav.  Luigi  Moglia, 
Via  Bubuino,  133,  is  a  first-rate  artist 
— his  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  of  the 
same  size  ms  the  original  picture  by 
Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  mo- 
saic— his  Temples  of  Paistum  obtained 
one  of  the  Council  medals  at  the  London 
Exhibition  in  18^)1,  and  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  the  kind  ;  Gio. 
Barberi,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  99  ;  Poggioli, 
Via  Babuino,  65  ;  Gabrini,  Via  del 
Corso,  36  ;  Boschetti,  Via  Condotti,  74, 
has  a  large  assortment,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  fair-dealing  person ;  Einaldi,  Via 
Babuino,  125,  much  employed  by  the 
government  and  public  establishments 
in  restoring  ancient  mosaics  ;  Verdejo, 
Via  Condotti,  34  ;  Salandri,  Vicolo 
di  Macedo,  23.  —  Sellers  of  Ilosaics  : 
Caprani,  56,  Via  Consulta  ;  Frances- 
cangeli.  Via  del  Babuino;  Dies,  48, 
Via  Condotti ;  Trebbi  and  Estrada,  52 
in  the  same  street.  The  same  design 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
will  vary  in  price,  and  at  the  same  shop, 
from  one  to  five-fold. 

There  is  a  charitable  institution  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  artists  at  No. 
105  in  the  Piazza  Borghese,  under  the 
patronage  of  several  benevolent  persons 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  where  cameos, 
mosaics,  bronzes,  and  works  of  art  gene- 
rally, may  be  procured  at  moderate 
prices,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  is  ^ncU  worth  a  visit 
and  merits  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  our  benevolent  countrymen. 

§  36.  Bronzes,  modern,  in  imitation 
of  the  mediaeval  and  antique. — Hopgar- 
ten,  72,  Via  de'  Due  jNIacelli,  the  first 
in  Rome  ;  Rohrich,  Via  della  Purifica- 
zione;  Sbordoui,  Via  Ripetta ;  De  Rossi, 
22,  Via  Condotti;  Freschi,  27,  Via 
Condotti — a  largely  assorted  shop,  of 
bronzes,  beads,  jewellery,  and  Roman 
articles  generally.  The  electrotype  pro- 
cess has  been  introduced  at  Rome  for 
copying  ancient  sculi)ture.  The  manu- 
factory, founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Braxin, 
is  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and 


the  articles  produced  may  be  obtained 
at  No.  84,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

§  37.  Sulphur  casts  of  medals  and 
small  bas-reliefs  called  Intagli  and  In- 
pronti.  —  Odelli,  145,  Via  Rasella  ; 
Cades,  456,  Corso  ;  Liberotti,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  Paoletti,  86,  Via  della  Croce. 

§  38.  Drawing)  Materials. — Flacheron 
Hayard,  43,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Dovi- 
zielli,  Via  Babuino,  135. 

§  39.  Roman  Pearls.— "Rej,  ,  and 
Sorelle  Pozzi,  at  No.  86,  both  in  the 
Via  del  Babuino,  have  the  two  best 
shops  for  false  pearls  in  Rome.  Focardi, 
Via  Condotti,  is  one  of  the  best  assorted 
in  Rome  for  chaplets,  rosaries,  cruci- 
fixes, reliquiaries,  &c.;  Freschi,  27,  Via 
Condotti,  id.  The  Roman  pearls  are 
very  different  from  the  French,  being 
solid  instead  of  hollow,  and  fonned  of 
alabaster  instead  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  pearly  substance  from  the 
inside  of  the  small  fish  (J'argentina)  is 
applied. 

§  40.  Picture  Dealers.  —  Menghetti, 
152,  Via  del  Babuino:  Garofoli,  No.  75, 
and  Luchetti,  25,  same  street;  Del 
Frate,  33,  Piazza  Nicosia ;  Fabri,  3,  Via 
di  Capo  le  Case,  1°  piano ;  and  at  the 
Monte  di  Pieta,  where  there  is  always 
a  great  number  to  be  disposed  of  as 
unredeemed  pledges. 

§  41.  Sellers  of  Antiquities. — Basseggio 
42,  Via  Babuino;  Marchesi  for  anti- 
quities, mediaeval  objects,  majolica,  &c., 
60,  Via  Condotti;  Depolettl,  31,  Via 
della  Fontaneila  Borghese. 

§  42.  Paths. — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Belsiana,  and  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  but 
very  inferior  to  those  in  most  other 
large  towns. 

§  43.  Cicerani,  Laquais  de  place,  &c., 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 
the  stranger  at  Rome. — Most  of  the 
domestlques  de  place  at  the  hotels  have 
picked  up  enough  learning  to  guide 
the  casual  visitor  through  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  antiquarian  sights,  &c. ; 
but  there   is   a   suuerior  class  of  per- 
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sons,  men  of  education,  "who  undertake 
to  accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be 
}ieard  of  at  the  consul's,  or  at  many  of 
the  bankers'.*  From  the  ordinary  cice- 
roni, or  laquais  de  place,  travellers 
must  be  cautious  in  receiving  their 
dicta  as  authority ;  in  other  respects, 
and  especially  in  their  dealings  with 
tradespeople,  they  are  not  always  be- 
yond suspicion — they  generally  exact 
a  commission  for  all  purchases  made 
by  their  masters,  and  the  less  they  are 
allowed  to  accompany  them  in  their 
dealings  the  better :  the  charge  for  a 
good  intelligent  laquais  de  place  is  10 
pauls  a  day. 

§  44.  Conveijcuice  of  Parcels  to  Eng- 
land, Commission  Agents,  4'c. — Works  of 
art,  and  packages  in  general,  are  regu- 
larly despatched  to  England  by  the  dif- 
ferent bankers,  many  of  whom  are  in 
correspondence  with  Messrs.  J.  and  \l. 
McCracken,  of  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  Macbean 
and  Co.,  and  Plowden  and  Cholmeley, 
despatch  packages  of  every  size  at  re- 
gular intervals.  Mr.  Shea,  11,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  No.  38, 
Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  Chinnery  of  London,  are 
shipping  agents  to  England  and  the 
LTnited  States.  Heavy  packages,  such 
as  marbles,  statuary,  &c.,  are  gene- 
rally sent  from  Kome  to  Leghorn  for 
embarkation  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
seldom  reach  in  less  than  three  months  ,- 
by  the  steamers  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool in  about  one-third  of  that  time, 
now  that  regular  lines  of  steam- 
boats arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3 
times  a  month;  and,  with  equal  expe- 
dition and  less  risk*  of  breakage,  to 
Southampton,  by  the  French  steamers 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Malta,  and 
from  thence  to  England  by  boats  of  the 

*  Sig  Carlo  Visconti,  Via  Belsiana,  No.  11,  can 
be  recommended  for  Ibis  puipose  as  a  person 
acquainted  with  everything  connected  wiLb  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  and  its  environs.  His 
oi-dinary  charge  for  an  excursion  amongst  the 
ruins  is  2  scudi  Sig.  Rosa,  who  lives  in  llje 
Pah\zzo  Marzocchi,  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro,  the 
author  of  an  elaborate  topographical  survey_  of 
ancient  Latium,  v\  ill  prove  a  most  instructive 
guide  for  the  country  about  Pome,  and  to  whom 
20  fraucs  a  day  will  be  a  fair  remuneration. 


(  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company : 
I  Messrs.  M'Cracken  have  recently  es- 
i  tablished  an  agency  at  Malta  for  the 
i  latter  mode  of  conveyance.  Parcels 
may  also  be  forwarded  through  France 
by  the  Messageries  Impenales,  whose 
office  is  in  the  Via  della  Foiitanella 
Borghese,  "svhen  expedition  is  an  object, 
but  the  charges  for  small  objects  are 
exorbitant,  a  parcel  under  a  pound  in 
weight  often  being  charged  as  high  as 
2i)s.  from  London  to  Rome ;  for  large 
packages,  the  charge  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia to  Paris,  including  steamer  and 
railway,  is  about  205.  a  cwt.,  and  the 
time  employed  b  days.  Mr.  Shea,  at 
11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  established  a 
correspondence  for  sending  to,  and  re- 
ceiving from,  London  small  parcels 
once  a  month,  a  great  convenience  for 
persons  living  at  Eome. 

§  45.  Sporting,  Hunting,  ^-c. — Sports- 
men's licences  are  now  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  from  the  Police  authorities ; 
a  permission,  however,  must  have  been 
previously  procured  from  the  Com- 
niander-in- Chief  of  the  French  army 
at  Home  to  possess  arms,  the  city  being 
still  subject  to  military  law.  This 
favour  is  liberally  accorded  to  our 
countrymen  by  the  French  authorities, 
on  a  request  backed  by  an  application 
from  the  British  Consul.  The  prin- 
cipal sporting  about  Rome  is  boar- 
shooting  in  the  forests  of  Cisterna  and 
Nettuno,  snipe-shooting  in  the  marshy 
valleys  about  the  city  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ostia  and  Porto  in  the  winter, 
and  quail-shooting  along  the  coast,  and 
especially  near  Fiumiciuo,  on  the  an^ival 
of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting  season 
in  the  Carnpagna  commences  in  October, 
and  continues  during  the  v\Muter;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  quantity  of 
game  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman 
markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such  as  quails, 
larks,  and  other  small  birds.  No  mar- 
ket in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a  greater 
variety  of  birds  than  that  of  Eome, 
and  certainly  none  where  the  ornitho- 
logist will  be  able  to  add  more  species 
to  his  collections. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  that  all  firearms  are  detained  at 
the  Roman  GM9W,4'^ifW^^I(J^^^^^"^^"^S 
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the  Papal  States,  until  the  necessary 
permission  to  use  them  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  French  military  autho- 
rities. 

A  subscription  pack  of  hounds  is  now 
kept,  numbering  nearly  all  the  Koman 
nobility  among  the  subscribers,  and  af- 
fords very  good  sport  to  strangers  resid- 
ing at  Rome  during  the  winter  ;  as  foxes 
are  abundant,  and  the  country  well  suited 
for  hunting.  The  annual  subscription 
is  30  scudi :  the  hounds  meet  twice  a 
week  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Persons  not  subscribers  to 
the  hunt,  but  who  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  are  expected  to  send  a 
donation  to  the  secretary  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men, at  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
meets  are  very  numerously  attended, 
especially  in  fine  weather,  when  hun- 
dreds of  carriages  belonging  to  the 
Roman  aristocracy  aud  resident  forevgn- 
ers  may  be  seen,  treading  the  Cam- 
pagna  after  the  hounds,  one  of  the  very 
interesting  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in 
the  environs  during  the  Roman  winter. 
The  days  and  places  of  meeting  of  the 
hounds  are  stuck  up  at  the  English 
club  and  two  principal  news-rooms. 

§  46.  Protestant  Divine  Wor!,hip. — Di- 
vine service  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  celebrated 
every  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and 
the  Communion  at  9  a.m.,  in  a  large 
apartment  appropriately  fitted  up  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  There  is  service 
on  every  week-day  at  1 0  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
The  ch.  is  entirely  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  which  are  collected 
by  the  clerk  at  the  residences  of  the 
visitors  who  leave  their  names  at  the 
ch.,  a  more  befitting  manner  than  that 
adopted  at  Florence  of  exacting  pay- 
ment at  the  doors.  Attached  to  the  ch. 
is  a  lending  library  of  religious  books, 
which  are  distributed  on  Sunday  to 
such  subscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may 
apply  for  them.  The  resident  clergy- 
man is  now  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Woodward. 
The  ch.  is  closed  from  the  end  of  June 
until  October.  Divine  service  according 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  Presby- 
terian forms  is  celebrated  every  Sunday 
at  the  Legation  of  the  United  States, 
[Rome.] 


in  the  Palazzo  Braschi,  in  a  large  apart- 
ment appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
where  persons  of  all  countries  are  ad- 
mitted gratuitously. 

§  47.  I7i6a2^r(?s.— The Teatrodi  Apollo, 
in  the  Via  diTordinona,  near  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  for  grand  operas  and  the 
ballet  during  the  Carnival — the  two 
lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  generally  let 
for  the  season,  the  second  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Roman  nobility  and  public 
authorities ;  the  T.  Valle,  for  operas 
and  comedy ;  the  T.  Argentina,  in  the 
Via  della  Rotonda ;  the  T.  Metastasio, 
near  the  Ripetta,  for  comedy — a  French 
company  play  generally  here  during  the 
Carnival ;  the  T.  Capranica,  in  the  Piazza 
Capranica,  near  the  Piazza  Colonua,  for 
Marionetti  during  the  Carnival,  and  in 
the  spring  for  comedy.  There  are  some 
minor  theatres  during  the  Carnival. 
The  popular  Fantoccini,  which  were  for- 
bidden of  late  years,  in  consequence  of 
certain  allusions  made  by  the  actors  to 
passing  political  events,  have  recently 
been  resuscitated  at  a  small  theatre, 
lighted  with  gas,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Valle.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  pit 
in  the  larger  theatres  is  from  3  to  4  pauls. 
Persons  going  to  the  boxes  do  not  pay 
for  admittance  to  the  theatres,  as  in 
some  other  towns  of  Italy.  A  box  costs 
from  15  to  20  pauls  a  night.  During  the 
season  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  one 
at  the  3  principal  theatres,  the  Apollo, 
Valle,  and  Argentina,  especially  at  the 
first.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  part  of  a  box  for  the  car- 
nival, and  even  this  cannot  always  be 
accomplished.  The  performances  com- 
mence between  '2  and  8  o'clock. 

§  48.  Public  Festivals. ~'V\\^  Carnival 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  until 
the  beginning  of  Lent ;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Corso  and  the  masking, 
when  permitted  by  the  police,  take 
place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always  excepting  the  Sundays  and 
Fridays.  At  2  p.m.  the  crowd  assemble 
in  the  Corso,  where  the  pelting  with 
comfits,  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
with  flour  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is  car- 
ried on  until  H9^gJij|^0]c5M^^indows 
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and  balconies  being  gaily  decked  out 
and  filled  with  the  heau  monde.  The 
amusements  of  each  afternoon  end  with 
a  horse-race.  The  horses  have  no  riders, 
but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and  plates  of 
metal,  covered  with  sharp  spikes,  sus- 
pended from  their  backs.  The  prizes 
are  either  pieces  of  rich  velvet  or  sums 
of  money  varying  from  30  to  100  scudi, 
which  were  formerly  furnished  by  the 
Jews,  who  were  even  themselves,  in 
bygone  days,  compelled  to  race  on  foot 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  The 
horses  are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
Corso  by  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched 
across  the  street  at  the  Ripresa  de' 
Barberi,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Barbary  horses  that  formerly  con- 
tended for  the  prizes.  The  Thursday 
and  the  last  2  days  of  the  Carnival  are 
the  most  exciting ;  the  whole  city  seems 
then  to  be  congregated  in  the  Corso. 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  Moccoli,  when 
every  one  in  the  windows  and  in  the 
streets  appear  with  tapers,  and  endea- 
vour to  blow  out  the  lights  of  each 
other.  The  Corso  is  illuminated  in  this 
way  from  one  extremity  Xo  the  other 
as  soon  as  the  last  horse-race  is  over, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  being  filled  with 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands : 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Carnival.  This  brilliant 
scene  closes  at  1  hour  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  or  about  7^  o'clock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  higher  to  suppers 
given  by  the  principal  Koman  families 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  said,  the  Carnival. 
The  October  Festival. — On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  in  October  the  people  as- 
semble about  the  MonteTestaccio,  where 
they  amuse  themselves  with  dancing  and 
games.  This  is  the  great  holiday  of 
\om.Q,  and  nowhere  are  the  people  seen 
to  so  much  advantage.  As  a  study  of 
costume  this  festival  is  unrivalled.  The 
Artists'  Festival,  managed  by  the  Ger- 
man Club,  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  Artists  oi^  all  nations  assemble 
at  an  early  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
proceed  in   procession  to  some  pictu- 


resque site  in  the  environs,  such  as 
Cerbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fidente,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an  incantation  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechifying,  and 
distribution  of  mock  orders,  &c.,  there 
is  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m.,  followed  by 
horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &c.  All 
the  hack-horses  and  carriages  in  Rome 
are  put  in  requisition  on  the  occasion. 
Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  confined  to  the 
artists  and  their  friends,  but  spectators 
are  freely  admitted  to  witness  the  subse- 
quent festivities.  The  principal  Church 
Festivals  are  described  in  our  account  of 
the  following  basilicas  and  churches  : — 
St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran,  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte, 
S.  Antonio,  SS.  Apostoli,  Ara  Coeli, 
S.  Carlo  in  Corso,  (S.  Francesca  Ro- 
man a,  Gesu,  S.  Mar  cello,  S.  Marco, 
S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  S.  To- 
masso  degli  Inglesi,  La  Trinita  de'  Pel- 
legrini :  but  the  traveller  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
will  do  well  to  provide  himself  with 
the  Diario  Romnno,  an  Almanac  pub- 
lished annually  at  the  Stamperia  Came- 
rale :  it  costs  1  paul,  and  the  festivals 
for  every  day  in  the  year  in  the  different 
churches  of  Rome  are  accurately  given 
in  it:  a  very  useful  system  has  been 
adopted  at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  news- 
rooms, of  sticking  up,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  week,  a  list  of  all  the  ceremonies 
that  are  to  take  place,  the  different 
sights  worth  seeing,  the  museums  and 
private  galleries  that  are  open,  &c.,  on 
each  day. 

^  49.  Presentations  to  the  Pope. — As 
many  of  our  countrymen  may  desire 
to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Rome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  useful. 

All  foreigners  desiring  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  have  an  ap- 
plication to  that  effect  addressed  to 
Monsiqiwre  Maestro  di  Camera^  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  by  the  representative  of 
their  country  to  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the.  English,  who  have  no  such 
official  (the  British  Consul  not  being 
considered  as^j^^-^l^^^^agent  by 
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the  authorities  at  the  Vatican),  and 
especially  Protestants,  the  application 
must  be  made  through  some  private 
channel.  British  Roman  Catholics  -will 
experience  no  difficulty  through  the 
functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.  As  to 
Americans,  there  being  a  minister  ac- 
credited from  the  United  States,  they 
will  only  have  to  follow  the  same  rou- 
tine as  other  foreigners. 

Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days ; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  being 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  Royal  blood,  into  his  Holi- 
ness's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  the  honour  of  being 
presented  are  informed  general]}^  a  few 
days  before,  and  by  a  letter  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  general 
about  midday  ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evening 
dress ;  they  are  ushered  individually 
into  the  Pope's  cabinet  by  the  Maestro 
di  Camera.  It  is  the  etiquette  that 
Protestants  should  show  the  same  mark 
of  respect  to  His  Holiness  as  they  do  on 
being  presented  to  their  own  sovereign, 
by  kissing  his  hand.  Roman  Catholics 
will  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
the  head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot  or  knee,  or  to  make  such 
an  obeisance  as  to  show  they  desire  to 
do  so.  The  mode  of  addressing  His 
Holiness  is,  in  Italian,  Santita  or  Santo 
Padre;  in  French,  which  the  present 
Pope  speaks  fluently,  Samtete  or  Saint 
Fere. 

The  presentation  of  ladies,  except  in 
the  case  of  royal  princesses  or  crowned 
heads,  only  takes  place  on  Sundays, 
after  the  Pope's  dinner-hour.  They 
assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican,  generally  in  the  apartment 
which  formerly  contained  the  pictures, 
and  can  bring  their  children  with 
them,  asis  generally  done  to  obtain  the 
benediction  of  His  Holiness ;  arranged 
in  a  line  as  at  most  continental  pre- 
sentations. The  Pope,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  Camerieri  Segreti,  or  under- 
chamberlains,    who   introduces    them, 


walks  past  each,  a?ddressing  them 
kindly,  and  giving,  when  asked,  his 
benediction,  a  highly-prized  favour  by 
all  Roman  Catholics,  who  generally 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  have  rosaries  and  crucifixes 
blessed.  Ladies  must  appear  in  black 
dresses  and  veils,  and  be  punctual  at 
the  place  and  hour  appointed  in  the 
notification  from  the  Maestro  di 
Camera.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  small 
gratuity  to  the  messenger  who  conveys 
the  latter  document  to  the  persons  to 
be  presented. 


§    50.    MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT. 

Under  this  head  in  the  Introduction 
to  Part  I.  we  have  entered  into  all 
necessary  details  respecting  the  general 
administration  of  the  Roman  States ; 
it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  here 
to  say  a  few  words  on  that  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  Rome  is  situated,  and  on 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  capital. 
The  province  of  the  Comarca  of 
Rome  contained,  according  to  the  last 
census,  a  Pop.  of  about  326,509,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  capital.  It  embraces 
the  districts  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Palestrina, 
the  towns  of  Frascati,  Albano,  and  the 
Agro  Romano,  or  the  district  more 
immediately  surrounding  the  capital. 
The  Comarca  is  governed  by  a  presi- 
dent, always  a  cardinal,  his  autliority 
only  extending  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  city  itself  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipal  body  and 
the  director-general  of  police.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Comarca  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  men  of  property  and  family, 
appointed  by  the  government.  The 
present  president  of  the  Comarca  is 
Cardinal  Roberti. 

The  municipal  body  of  the  capital 
consists  of  a  senator  (always  belonging 
to  one  of  the  great  patrician  families), 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Pope  for 
6  years,  but  may  be  continued,  of  8 
conservators  (co-nservatori),  and  of  40 
councillors.  The  conservators  and 
councillors  have  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance named  by  the  government,  but 
are  in  future  to  be  elected  by  their  own 
body  with  th^^^a^^tt^DO^^elegates 
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from  each,  of  the  Rioni  or  quarters  of 
the  city ;  their  time  of  office  is  also  for 
6  years,  but  they  can  be  re-elected,  one 
half  going  out  by  rotation  every  3rd 
year.  The  duties  of  the  senator  and 
his  council  are  purely  municipal,  the 
police  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
rector-General. By  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipal  body,  one  half  of 
the  conservators  and  councillors  must 
be  selected  from  the  nobility  and  large 
proprietors,  the  other  amongst  the  middle 
classes  and  the  tradespeople.  The  mu- 
nicipality hold  their  meetings  at  the 
Capitol,  the  Guildhall  or  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  modern  Rome. 

The  police  of  Rome  is  entirely  under 
the  Director-General  of  Police,  a  high 
functionary,  subordinate  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  who  has  the  prisons  and 
inferior  criminal  courts  in  his  attri- 
butions. Under  him  are  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Rioni,  who  are  selected 
amongst  the  noble  families  ;  they  must 
have  received  a  legal  education,  and 
are  charged  with  the  surveillance  of 
their  different  quarters  ;  they  enjoy  also 
a  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  to  the 
amount  of  5  scudi ;  but  the  secret  and 
political  police,  as  well  as  the  pass- 
port department,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Director- 
General,  whose  residence  and  offiices 
are  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 

§  51.  The  Population  of  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  1858  was  179,950  ex- 
clusive of  strangers.  It  has  been  nearly 
stationary  for  the  last  10  years ;  the 
highest  point  it  ever  reached  in  modern 
times  being  180,200  in  1846.  It  was 
153,000  in  1800,  from  which  it  decreased 
gradually  until  1813,  when  it  was  only 
117,900;  from  then  to  1846  it  has 
been  constantly  on  the  increase,  when  it 
reached  175,214.  The  average  number 
of  births  in  the  last  1 0  years  has  been 
.5164,  and  of  deaths  4791  ;  showing  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
rather  from  immigration  than  natural 
causes.  The  number  of  priests  and 
friars  is  about  4500,  and  of  nuns  1900. 
The  resident  Jewish  population  was 
4196,  according  to  the  official  returns 
at  the  last  census,  who  are  still  com- 


pelled to  live  in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews' 
quarter — a  barbarous  system,  only  now 
to  be  met  with  in  the  states  of  the 
Church,  although  a  relaxation  of  that 
rigid  rule  has  been  recently  made,  by 
allowing  some  of  the  most  respectable 
to  have  shops  and  counting-houses  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  their  filthy  quarter. 
The  streets  of  Rome  are  in  general 
narrow,  and  paved  with  small  pyra- 
midal masses  of  lava,  quarried  beyond 
the  basilica  of  San  Paolo,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via 
Appia :  the  Corso  and  the  street  lead- 
ing to  St.  Peter's  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  a  foot-pavement  on  the  sides. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  lighted 
with  oil-lamps  ;  but  of  late  years  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  the  Corso,  and  other  principal 
thoroughfares,  have  been  lighted  with 
gas,  as  ultimately  the  entire  city  will  be, 
thanks  to  an  English  company,  who 
have  erected  very  extensive  works  on 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  of  streets  are  long  and 
handsome,  broken  by  frequent  open 
spaces,  or  piazzas.  The  town  is  well 
drained  by  a  network  of  sewers  chiefly 
on  lines  of  the  ancient  Cloacce. 

§  52.  Books  on  Rome. — As  no  city 
has  had  so  many  books  written  on  its 
history,  topography,  arts,  and  institu- 
tions as  Rome,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of  them 
in  a  work  like  the  present ;  we  must 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  point 
out  those  chiefly  of  modern  date  which 
will  be  the  most  useful,  in  affording 
accurate  information  to  our  country- 
men who  resort  to  the  Eternal  City  on 
its  monuments,  antiquities,  works  of 
art,  &c.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  volume  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  great  majority  of  visitors. 

Of  the  more  modern  monuments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Roma 
Moderna,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1839,*  will  be 
found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  description.  It  forms  a  suite 
to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  Roma 

*  Roma  nell'  Anno  >n>cccxxxviii.,  descritta 
da  Antonio  Nibby,  2  vols.  8vo.     Pvoma,  1839-41. 

^^^^"•^^°teti*d  by  Google 
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Antica.  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  Apostoli,  who  has  added 
details  on  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  English  history, 
and  of  interest  to  British  travellers, 
and  very  useful  information  on  Christian 
edifices  and  worship  in  early  times.* 

On  the  Palaces  of  Rome,  M.  Leta- 
rouilly's  work,  entitled  Les  Edifices  de 
Rome  Moderne,  3  vols.  4to,,  although 
left  unfinished  by  its  author,  is  the  most 
complete  work. 

Of  the  innumerable  guide-books  in 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  the  greater 
number  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
reproductions  of  that  first  published  by 
Vasi,  in  the  last  century.  We  must  ex- 
cept those,  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
chiorri,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  their  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  original  research. 
The  Eo77ia  e  suoi  Contomi  of  the  latter 
author,  of  which  anew  edition  has  been 
recently  edited  by  Siguor  Mercurj,  is 
perhaps,  for  the  information  it  contains, 
the  best  guide  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, but  the  general  arrangement 
is  very  defective.t  Eobello's  Guide  de 
Rome  is  one  of  the  latest,  but  it  is  full 
of  errors,  and  written  in  a  disagree- 
ably pedantic  style.  Of  Plattner's  and 
Ilhrlich's  abridgment  of  the  Beschreihung 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  most  re- 
cent work  of  this  kind  we  have  seen, 
Dr.Braun's-Srtm6/(?s  through  Rome,t  form- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  book  entitled 
Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome^  and  trans- 
lated by  its  author  into  English,  is  in 
a  great  measure  a  resume  of  Canina's 
views  on  the  ancient  monuments,  ar- 
ranged according  to  localities,  and 
spread  over  five  days'  excursions. 

The  modern  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Eome  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
• — the  Italians  and  the  Germans.  The 
latter,  of  the  school   of  Niebuhr  and 

*  Rome  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  the  Very- 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  D.D.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1842. 

t  Guida  Metodica  di  Roma,  e  suoi  Contomi, 
dal  March.  G.  Melchiorri.  l  vol.  12mo.  Roma, 
1856. 

t  The  Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome,  by  Emil 
Braun.    1  vol.  r2mo.    Brunsvrick,  1854. 


Bunsen,  have  printed  much  on  the 
subject,  but  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
all  archaeologists  who  preceded  them  in 
the  same  branches  of  research. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  present  day  is  the  late 
Commander  Canina,  the  president  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Roman  archae- 
ologists of  modern  times :  he  has 
illustrated  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  city  in  an  admirable  manner, 
uniting  as  he  did  the  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  antiquarian  and  scho- 
lar with  those  of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.  Of  Ca- 
nina's works  the  most  generally  useful 
will  be  found  his  Indicazione  Topo- 
grafica-*  accompanied  by  a  large  map, 
it  foiTiis  an  admirable  topographical 
guide  to  Eome  as  it  stood  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  consequently 
to  most  of  the  antiquities  still  existing. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
views  of  the  monuments  as  they  now 
exist,  genei-ally  in  ruins,  with  the  same 
restored  on  the  opposite  page.  A  most 
useful  complement  to  the  Indicazione 
had  been  completed  by  its  author  before 
his  death,  and  has  just  been  published 
by  his  heirs,  the  Esposizione  Topograjica 
di  Ror/m.,  nelle  tre  prime  Epoche,  and  in 
which  the  description  of  the  city  during 
the  ante-Roman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods  is  given,  forming,  with  the 
Indicazione,  which  may  be  considered 
its  continuation  over  the  Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Eoman  world.f  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Rorna 
Antica,X  2  vols,  fol.,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
graved plans  and  topographical  details  of 
each  edifice  and  locality.     Indeed,  the 

*  Indicazione  Topografica  di  Roma  Antica,  del 
Commendatore  Luigi  Canina.  1  vol.  8vo.  Rome, 
1850. 

t  Esposizione  Topografica  di  Roma  Antica, 
nelle  tre  prime  Epoche,  Anteromana,  Reale,  e 
Consolare,  del  Commendatore  Luigi  Canina. 
1  vol.  Svo.     1855.    Published  only  in  1858. 

X  Gli  Edifizj  di  Roma  Antica  e  sua  Campagna, 
divisa  in  due  Sezioni.    Sezione  i..  La  Citta,  4 
vols,  folio.    Sezione  it.,  La  Campagna,  2  vols, 
folio.    Roma,  1855-56.     i    V>k^^|^ 
Hosted  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Fioma  Antica  may  be  said  to  have  super- 
seded all  the  works  that  preceded  it  on 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Kome. 

The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 
on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  diligent 
and  classical  research.  His  Mwre  di 
Roma  and  Foro  Romano  will  well  re- 
pay a  perusal.  All  his  laborious  re- 
searches were  embodied,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  his  Roma  Antica* 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Burgess,  Burton,  Sir  G.  Head,  and  Mr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

A  very  able  article  on  ancient  Rome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  fairness,  and  talent ; 
and  as  it  enters  more  fully  than  our 
space  has  permitted  into  questions  of 
classical  and  topographical  criticism, 
we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  valuable  archaeological  supplement  to 
this  Handbook. 

The  reader  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  an  elegant  style,  by 
the  perusal  of  a  series  of  articles  en- 
titled *  L'Histoire  Roraaine  a  Rome,"  by 
M.  Ampere,  of  the  Academic  Fran9aise, 
pablished  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
founded  on  its  monuments,  which  their 
talented  author  has  made  for  many 
years,  and  on  the  spot,  the  object  of  his 
researches  and  study. 

The  principal  work  of  the  German 
school  is  the  Beschreibimg  von  Stadt 
Rom,-f  commenced  in  1828  and  com- 
pleted in  1842,  by  Bunsen,  Plattner, 
Rostell,  Gehrard,  Uhlrichs,  &c.,  with  a 
few  contributions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
Niebuhr.  It  forms  an  elaborate  guide 
to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
industry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spot.  The  principal  contributor  in 
the  archaeological  department  has  been 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  formerly  Prussian 
m.inister  in  England  ;  in  the  portion 
relative  to  the  modern  city,  its  palaces, 
churches,  Sec,  Mr.  Plattner.  The  mode 
in  which  the  work  was  published,  at 

*  Nibby,  Roma  neir  Anno  MBcccxxxyui. 
Parte  i.  An ticix.     2  vols.  8vo.     1838-39. 

t  Beschreibung  von  Stadt  Kom.  5  vols.  8vo. 
and  Atlas.     1830  to  1842. 


long  intervals  between  the  volumes,  and 
its  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate 
incompletely  connected  dissertations, 
render  its  perusal  unsatisfactory,  and 
detract  from  its  merit  as  a  guide ; 
whilst  its  systematic  opposition  to  all 
those  who  preceded  in  the  study  of  the 
topography  and  determination  of  the 
monaments,  in  unsettling  the  mind  of 
the  visitor,  takes  away  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  sites  of  classical  anti- 
quity with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  plates  with  which  the  Beschrei- 
bung is  accompanied  are  copied  from 
other  works,  and  are  too  few  for  its 
illustration.  No  part  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  touched  upon  in  the  Beschrei- 
bung. Persons  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
man will  find  a  clear  and  impartial  re- 
view of  the  views  of  the  archseologists 
of  the  Beschreibung  in  the  article  Rome 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography. 

An  abridgment  *  of  the  Beschreibung 
was  published  in  a  single  volume  in 
1844  by  Plattner  and  Uhriichs,  and  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  recent 
views  of  the  German  authors  on  Rome  ; 
it  is  in  fact  their  handbook,  and  that 
used  generally  by  their  countrymen. 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.  As  regards  statuai-y^  the 
Museo  Fio  Clementino  stands  unrivalled. 
Dr.  Braun,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  work 
above  referred  to,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  collections.  The  author, 
in  his  notices,  has  perhaps  aimed  more 
at  bringing  forward  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  ancient  art,  than  conveying 
to  his  reader  the  artistic  merits  and  his- 
tory of  the  objects  noticed.  Touching 
art  in  the  abstract  the  author's  views 
are  very  German.  Persons  interested 
in  the  architecture  of  the  more  early 
Christian  edifices  of  Rome  will  find 
excellent  plans  of  all  of  them,  with  a 
copious  explanatory  text,  in  Canina's 
Tempi  Christianijf  and  of  the  Basilicas 

*  Beschreibung  Eoms  ein  Auszng  aus  der  Be- 
schreibung der  Stadt  Rom,  von  Ernst  Plattner 
und  Ludwig  Uhriichs.     ]  vol.  Svo.     1845. 

f  Richerche  snirArchitettura  pur  propria  dei 
Tempi  Christiani.    1  ^'jP^-'M-/^^!^.  1^^^- 
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in  particular  in  'Die  Basiliken  Chris- 
tichen  Roms/  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  foL,  with  an  explanatory 
introduction  by  Bunsen.  Fontana's 
work  on  the  Churches  of  Rome  con- 
tains a  number  of  good  outline  illustra- 
tions and  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  the  tombs 
and  principal  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory text;  it  will  prove  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  Ecclesiastical  Monuments 
in  the  Capital  of  Christianity.* 

On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby's  Viaggi,  and  especially 
his  more  recent  one,  the  Dintomi  di 
Ro7na,\  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  Sir  William 
Cell's  Topography  of  Borne  and  its  Vici- 
nity.X  In  both  works  the  localities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  present  state,  their  ancient 
remains,  &c.  In  Nibby's  work  these 
notices  are  much  more  detailed  and 
better  founded  on  personal  observation, 
whilst  there  is  more  space  devoted  to 
the  recent  history  of  each  place,  its  more 
modern  monuments,  &c.  Both  are  ac- 
companied with  very  indifferent  maps, 
which  have  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  later  accurate  Austrian  and  French 
survej^s. 

Commander  Cauina.  who  published 
at  various  times  a  series  of  notices  on 
several  of  the  more  interesting  sites 
in  the  environs  of  Rome,  collected 
them  together  in  a  large  work,  a  short 
time  before  his  death — the  Gli  Edijizi 
Antichi  dei  Contomi  di  Roma,§  which 
forms  a  suite  to  his  Bonia  Antica^  and 
embraces  in  its  descriptions  all  the 
important  sites  of  ancient  Latium ;  those 
of  Etruria,  bordering  on  the  latter, 
being  given  in  his  Etruria  3Iaritima^ 
In  the  present  publication  the  several 
classical  localities  are  arranged  accord- 

♦  Raccolta  delle  Migliori  Chiese  di  Eoma  e 
Subiirbane,  da  Giacomo  Font^na.  4  vols.  fol. 
Romo,  1853-56. 

f  Analisi  Storico-Topografico-Antiqiiaria  della 
Carta  de'  Dintornidi  Roma,  di  A.  Nibby.  3  vols. 
SVG.    Roma,  1848-19. 

X  The  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity, 
Nvith  Notes  by  Bivnbur3\     1  vol.  8vo. 

$  Gli  Edifizi  Antichi  dei  Contomi  di  Roma, 
dal  Com.  Luigi  Canina.  2  vols.  fol.  Roma,  1856. 


ing  to  the  great  highways  issuing  from 
the  city,  on  or  near  which  they  are 
situated  :  they  include  the  Via  Appia, 
the  sites  on  the  Alban  and  Tusculan 
HiUs,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium  ; 
Preneste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  ;  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  large  Map,  in  6  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 
vallejs,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  ancient  monument-s 
still  standing. 

§  .53.  3raps  of  Rome  and  its  Environs. — • 
Having  entered  into  some  detail  on  the 
recent  surveys  executed  about  Rome,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  of 
Central  Ttaly,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  what  we  have  there  stated,  confiiiing 
ourselves  here  to  mentioning  that,  as  re- 
gards the  topographical  details  and  phy- 
sical features  of  the  country,  the  map,  in 

4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the 
French  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  is  the 
best ;  and  uext  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  forming  a  part  of  the 
general  map  of  Central  Italy.  As  re- 
irards  the  local  and  antiquarian  details, 
Canina's  Pianta  Topografica,  in  6  sheets, 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  archaeolo- 
gical excursionist.  Piale  has  recently 
published  a  general  map  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  Rome,  in  one  sheet,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  most  visit- 
ors. Of  the  modern  city,  the  best  is 
that  published  by  Cuccioni,  18,  Via 
Condotti,  Pianta  topografca,  in  2  large 
sheets,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same,  with 
additions,  in  1  sheet,  the  most  convenient 
pocket  map  for  the  traveller.  Letarou- 
illy's  map,  in  1  sheet,  is  very  good,  and 
beautifully  engraved,  Piale's  map  of 
Rome  is  also  good.  Trojani's  small  one, 
published  by  Gallarini,  will  be  conve- 
nient for  the  pocket,  and  it  costs  only 

5  pauls.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
to  our  readers  in  that  annexed  to  this 
Handbook  as  good  a  plan  as  possible, 
founded  on  the  most  accurate  and 
recent  surveys  and  on  our  own  ob- 
servations, and  to  place  on  it  every 
detail,  both  as  regards  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  which  visitors  will  re- 
quire,   to    render    it    unnecessary    to 

burthen    themselvesrwUlKaiiv,  other. 
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Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
cipal aucient  edifices  marked  on  them  ; 
but  for   those  who  wish    to   study  in 
detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
Canina's   maps   will   be   indispensable 
■ — one,    of  the  ancient  portion   of  the 
city,  in   15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fices of  which  they  formed  a  part,   are 
marked ;  and  another,  in  4  sheets,  of  the 
entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
dern   streets    and    of   all    the    ruins. 
The  latter   will  serve   most    purposes 
of  the    classical   traveller.      Like    all 
Canina's    works,    they    may    be    pro- 
cured at  Garofoli's,  the   agent  to  his 
heirs,  75,  Via  del  Babuino,  or  at  Piale's 
and  Spithover's  Libraries.     For  port- 
ability,    the    maps     of     ancient    and 
modern  Rome,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
will   be    useful ;    although,    from    the 
limited  scale  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, many  interesting   details   and 
names  of  streets  are  necessarily  omitted. 
The  best  work  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy and  Geology  of  Rome  and  its 
immediate  environs  is  Brocchi's  '  Suolo 
di  Roma,'  1  vol.,   in  8vo.,  accompanied 
by  a  good  topographical  and  geological 
map  of  the  space  within  the  walls.     The 
geologist   will   find,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  270),  an  interesting 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, illustrative  of  Brocchi's  descrip- 
tions, and  made  under  the  direction  of 
that  eminent  naturalist.    The  Papal  go- 
vernment  is   now  engaged   in   having 
geological  surveys  made  of  its  different 
provinces ;  those  of  the  Comarca,  Vi- 
terbo,  and  Civita   Vecchia,  have  been 
nearly   completed  under   the   direction 
of  Professor  Ponzi ;  and  our  countryman 
Sir  R.  Murchison  has  published  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  geology  of  the 
Latian   hills   and   of  the    surrounding 
Campagna. 


§  54.  Table  of  Moneys,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  in  use  at  Rome,  showing  their 
English  Equivalents, — 


Roman  Coins. 

Gold. 


d. 
31 


Scudo=10  pauls*    ..    =:   0     4 
Doppia  of  2|  scudi  ..     ..    0   10     8 J 
Gregorino  of  5  scudi     . .    1     i     4^ 

Silver. 

Scudo        0  4     3i 

Mezzo  scudo 0  2     Ij 

Papetto,  2  pauls 0  0  1U| 

Paul  =  10  barocchi        . .  0  0     b-^ 

Mezzo  paolo 0  0     2  J 

Copper. 
5  baiocchi  piece        . .    . .   0     0     2f 
1  ditto      =r  5  quattrini,  a 
fraction  above  ^d. 

Measures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot  =               Eng.  in.  ll^^ 

Roman  palm    8^^ 

Braccio  of  4  palms      33-^ 

Ditto,  used  in  measuring  silk 

goods       27 

Canna  of  8  palms        ^^f-^ 

Roman  mile      ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1628 

Measures  of  Capacity. 
Barile  of  wine  ..        Eng.  galls.  12-^ 

Barileofoil      12j^ 

Bocale Eng.  quarts     1^ 

Measure  for  Land. 
The  rubbio      . .  Imperial  acres     4-^ 

Weights. 
Roman  pound  = 

Eng,  avdp.  oz.  13 
Roman  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce     432 ^ 

Denaro 18 

*  At  the  average  rate  of  exchange,  4*7  pauls 
for  a  pound  sterling. 
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§  1.  General  Topography. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna,  that  undulating  tract  which 
lies  between  the  Sabine  Apennines 
and  the  Ciminian  range  of  hills  on 
the  N.,  and  the  low  flat  coimtry 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  is  lat. 
41^  53'  52''  N.,  long.  12-  28'  40/'  E.  ; 
and  its  height  above  the  sea  on  the  mean 
level  of  tlie  Tiber  under  the  iElian 
Bridge,  20  ft.  It  is  13  geog.  m.  distant 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  sea-coast.  The  modern 
[Rome,'] 


city  is  built  in  the  plain  which  lies 
on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed  the 
well-known  features  in  the  topography 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  height  of  these 
hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  present 
walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft.  above  the 
river.  The  Tiber  divides  the  city  into 
2  very  unequal  portions,  traversing  it 
from  N.  to  S.  in  an  irregular  winding 
course  of  not  less  than  3  m.  On  the 
1.  bank,  the  Pinciau,  Quirinal,  Viminaj, 
and  Capitol ine  hills  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  enclosing  the  irregular 
plain  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martius. 
This  area  includes  the  principal  portion 
of  the  modern  city,  the  seat  of  trade  and 
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commerce,  and  contains  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Corso,  the  main  street  of  Rome,  about  1 
m.  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  on  the  N.,  and  terminating  at 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  To  the  S. 
and  E.  of  this  district  are  the  Palatine, 
the  Aventine,  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
CoBlian  hills,  Avhich,  though  included 
within  the  walls,  are  almost  uninhabited. 
Their  irregular  surface  is  covered  with 
vineyards  or  gardens,  and  presents 
scarcely  any  other  habitations  save  a  few 
convents  and  villas.  The  Corso,  which, 
in  its  N.  portion,  follows  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia,  and  nearer  the 
Capitol  of  the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  prin- 
cipal district  of  modern  Rome  into  2 
part5 ;  that  on  the  E.  is  built  chiefly  on 
the  slopes  and  at  the  base  of  the  Pincian 
and  the  Quirinal,  and  on  part  of  the 
plateau  Avhich  unites  these  hills  towards 
the  E.  with  the  Viminal  and  the  Esqui- 
line. This  is  the  quarter  where  foreign 
visitors  chiefly  reside  ;  it  contains  the 
best  streets  and  the  most  modern  houses, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the 
city.  The  higher  portion  of  it  is  inter- 
sected by  2  long  streets  :  one  of  these, 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  gate  of  that 
name,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city,  to 
the  Quirinal  Palace ;  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Trinitti  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa 
Croce,  crossing  successively  the  Qui- 
rinal, Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills,  and 
the  valleys  that  separate  them. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  is 
the  narrow  level  which  contains  the  2 
districts  of  the  Borgo  and  Tras- 
tevere.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
a  ridge  of  hills  about  I5  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  The  principal  eminences 
of  this  ridge  within  the  walls  are  the 
Vatican,  which  preserves  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  Janiculum.  Beyond 
the  walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario, 
with  its  villas  and  cypress  plantations, 
may  be  considered  the  extremity  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  the  Monte 
Verde  outside  the  Porta  Portese  on  the 
S.  Tlie  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are 
united  by   the  street  of  the  Lungara,  j 


built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Janicule. 


§  2.  Division  of  Roi^ie  into 
Quarters  or  Rioni. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  M-ho 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  see  it.  It  is  divided  into 
14  Rioni  or  quarters,  a  name  derived 
from  the  ancient  ii't'r/<o?)(?s ;  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
boundaries  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  population  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  the  mo- 
dern city,  which  comprises  10  within 
its  circuit,  while  the  more  extensive 
area  of  the  ancient  has  only  3.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no  kind 
of  correspondence,  although  agreeing  in 
number,  w^ith  the  Regions  into  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Rioni  had 
their  captains,  their  councils,  and  their 
trained  bands ;  but  though  they  still 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  great  processions,  their  municipal 
jurisdiction  has  merged  in  the  Presi- 
denti  de'  Rioni,  who  are  magistrates  and 
members  of  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  the  civil  and  police  court  over 
which  the  Senator  of  Rome  presides. 
Of  the  11  Rioni  which  the  modern 
city  includes,  the  2  most  noi'thern  are 
intersected  by  the  Corso  ;  the  third 
spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Corso  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls ; 
6   lie   between   the  lower   half  of  the 
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Corso  and  the  Tiber  ;  and  2  are  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 

A  rapid  survey  of  these  districts  will 
enable  us  to  pass  in  review  the  localities 
ofniany  interesting  objects.  l.TheRione 
C'.i.inpo  3Iarzo  begins  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern  angle 
of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to  the  river 
behind  the  little  Piazza  Nicosia.  About 
a  third  of  the  Corso,  at  its  northern  end, 
lies  Avithin  the  district.  On  the  E.  of  the 
Corso  it  includes  the  pleasure-grounds  on 
the  Pincian,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trinitk 
de'  Monti,  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  the  Via  del  Babuino,  and  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  Between  the  Corso 
and  the  river  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  Ch.  of  S.  Carlo,  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta,  the  Borghese  and  the 
Puspoli  palaces.  2.  The  Rione  Colonna 
extends  along  the  depression  bet^yeen  the 
Piucian  and  the  Quirinal,  from  the  city 
walls  on  the  N.E.  nearly  to  the  Pan- 
theon, crossing  the  Corso,  and  includiug 
its  central  portion.  The  principal  ob" 
jects  in  this  district,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Corso,  are  the  Ludovisi  Gardens,  the 
Porta  Pinciana,  and  the  ch.  and  con- 
vents of  the  Capuchins  and  of  S.  Isi- 
doro.  W.  of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  with  the  Anton ine  column  ; 
the  Chigi  and  Piombino palaces;  Monte 
Citorio,  with  the  palace  of  the  Curia 
Innocentiana;  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
now  the  Custom-house,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Pietra;    and    the    Capranica   Theatre. 

3.  The  Rione  2Wn-/ extends  from  the  N.E. 
walls  betAveen  the  Porta  Sahiraand  Porta 
Pia  to  the  Corso,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  W.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  street  of  the  Porta 
Pia.  It  includes  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
and  the  Villa  Rignano  Massimo,  the 
Pope's  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
Pal.  Barberini,  the  Colonna  Palace  and 
gardens,  the  Piazza  of  the  S9.  Apostoli, 
the  Piazza  della  Pilotta,  and  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

4.  The  Rione  Pigna  joins  the  former  at 
the  Corso,  and  extends  westward  over 
the  Campus  jNIartius.  It  includes  the 
Collegio  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Ignazio, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of 
the  INIinerva,  the  Bonaparte,  Doria, 
and  Altieri  palaces,   the  Ch.  of  Gesu, 


the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 
5.  The  Rione  ^S'.  Eustacliio,  a  long  strip 
in  the  heart  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
lies  along  the  western  side  of  the 
former  district.  It  includes  the  ch. 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
University  of  la  Sapienza,  the  Post  and 
Diligence  offices  in  the  Pal.  Madama,  the 
Valle  and  Argentina  theatres,  and  the 
churches  of  S.  Agostino,  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  S.  Luigidei  Francesi,  and  S.  Carlo 
ai  Catinari.  6.  The  Rione  Pontc,  another 
unattractive  part  of  the  city,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  Bridge  of  St.  An- 
gelo, and  the  churches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,deirAnima,andS.Gio.diFiorentini. 
7.  The  Rione  Forionc,  situated  between 
the  two  former  districts  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  comprises  the  Piazza  Navona 
(the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis),  the 
Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,''the  Piazzas 
Sforza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore, 
the  Massimi  and  Braschi  palaces,  the 
churches  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damasso,  and  the 
site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  8.  The 
llione  lujola  lies  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Trastevere.  It  includes  the  Farnese  and 
the  Spada  palaces,  and  the  English 
College.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the  ancient 
Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the  river  from 
its  centre.  The  fine  street  formed  by 
the  Via  del  Fontanone  and  the  Via 
Giulia,  nearly  J  m.  in  length,  runs 
parallel  to  the  Tiber  through  a  great 
part  of  this  Rione  and  that  of  Ponte, 
extending  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.E. 
extremity.  9.  The  Rione  .S'.  Amjelo,  a 
small  district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  Partly  in  this  region  and  partly 
in  that  of  Regola  is  tlie  Ghetto,  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Jews.  The  Pons  Fabricius, 
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now  tlie  Ponte  de  Quattro  Capi,  crosses 
from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.  10.  The  Traste\:crc\\Qs\>QWee\\ 
the  Janiculain  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  rt.  bauk  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.  It  includes 
at  this  southern  angle  the  quay  or 
port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Jilichele. 
The  central  portion  of  this  Pdone 
covers  the  site  of  the  Regio  Transtiber- 
ina;  and  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in^Iontorio 
occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
liione  are  the  Farnesina,  Salviati, 
and  Corsini  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  S,  Giovanni  Crysogono,  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  Csecilia, 
the  Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the 
Benedictine  Convent  of  S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Papa,  and 
the  villas  Barberini,  Spada  and  Lante. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  distinct 
race ;  their  language,  their  customs, 
their  fine  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion,  which 
refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters 
of  the  city,  give  great  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  thej^  are  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  ancient  Pomans.  The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  high  walls 
from  the  Borgo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  gate  of  Santo  Spi' 
rito.  11.  The  Bor.jo,  or  the  Citta  Leo- 
nina,  w^as  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo.  IV,,  who  enclosed  it  within 
walls  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
northern  district  of  Pome  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Hospital 
of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican  Palace 
and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Besides 
the  leading  objects  of  interest  already 
mentioned,  the  district  contains  the 
Giraud  Palace,  built  by  Bramante,  and 
interesting  to   British  travellers  as  the 


residence  of  the  ambassadors  of  England 
prior  to  the  Reformation.  These  eleven 
Rioni  comprehend  the  largest  and 
most  important  portion  of  modern 
Rome.  The  three  remaining  include 
the  ancient  city.  12.  The  Rione  Monti, 
by  icw  the  largest  in  extent  of  all  these 
divisions,  is  inhabited  also  by  a  pe- 
culiar class,  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  descent  from  the  ancient  Romans. 
This  large  district  commences  at  the 
Porta  Pia,  and  extends  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  city  wall  as  far  as  the  Porta 
Metronia,  skirting  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W.,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  Ctelian  hills.  It  includes  within 
this  extensive  area  the  Preetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of 
Paulus  ^Emilius,  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  the  3  Basi- 
licas of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  St. 
John  Laterau,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore; 
the  churches  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monte,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta. 
Francesca  Romana  ;  the  Rospigliosi  Pa- 
lace ;  the  half-deserted  Massimi,  Negroni, 
Altieri,  and  Strozzi  villas ;  and  the  whole 
E.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  1 3.  The 
Rione  CampitcUi,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  city, 
extends  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Capitolinehill  to  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian. 
It  comprehends  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  ancient  Rome,  including 
within  its  boundaries  the  Capitol,  a 
part  of  the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the 
Palatine,  with  the  Palace  of  the  Ca3sars. 
We  find  also  in  this  district  the  Pas- 
sionist  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
on  the  Ccelian,  the  Church  and  Convent 
of  S.  Gregorio,  the  Villa  Mattel ;  near 
its  extreme  angle  stood  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  the  commencement  of  the  Appian 
Way,  and  beyond  it  the  Tomb  of  the 
Scipios.  14.  The  Rione  Ripa,  the  last: 
of  the  modern  districts,  embraces  all 
the  southern  quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  Ceelian  and  the  river,  including  the 
Aventine  and  Monte  Testaccio,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modern  citizens, 
and  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
This  island,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  iEsculapius,  and  well  known  to  das- 
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sical  readers  as  the  "  Ship  of  the  Tiber," 
is  about  1100  ft.  long  and  330  ft. 
wide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  churches  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  of 
S.  Giovanni  Calabita.  The  Pons  Gra- 
tianus  or  Cestius  crosses  from  its  south- 
ern side  to  the  Trastevere.  The  objects 
of  most  interest  in  the  Rione  Ripa  are 
the  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and  of 
Vesta  in  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  ruined  Emilian  or 
Senatorial  Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Eotto, 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio. 
Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  and  Sta.  Anas- 
tasia;  and  all  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  Ponte  Eotto  doAvnwards. 


§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  Walls  of  Eomc,  including  those, 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m.  ;  the  length  of  the 
more  recent  walls  which  bound  the  dis- 
trict beyond  the  river  is  very  nearly  4 
m.  The  walls  on  the  1.  bank  are  the 
same  as  those  commenced  by  Aiu^elian 
in  A.D.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  and 
Narses,  and  by  several  popes ;  many 
of  these  restorations  were  obviously 
made  in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes ;  hence  so  many 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what 
period  their  construction  severally  be- 
longs. The  last  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  "Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the   parts    of  the  walls  which 


had  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  I.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework  ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  of  the 
o/ji'.s  reticidaturii  of  the  best  imperial 
times  (the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta 
del  Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch,  but 
are  crested  with  nearly  300  towers  ;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  50  ft.  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  20  gates  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  7  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  these 
gates,  commencing  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  shall  notice  such  peculiari- 
ties of  the  walls  as  are  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. This  will  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  one  view,  and  prevent  repeti- 
tion. 


§  4.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1561 
by  Vignola,  from  the  designs  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo.  The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
minia,  which  supplied  the  materials 
for  this  gate,  and  by  which  the  Flami- 
nian  Way  entered  the  city,  was  situated 
a  little  higher  up,  nearer  to  the  mass 
01VI.S  reticulatmn  called  the  Muro  Torto, 
This  very  curious  fragment  is  well 
known  from  the  description  of  Proco- 
pius :  he  says  that  the  wall  had  been 
rent  for  some  time  from  top  to  bottom, 
that  it  was  so  inclined  that  Belisarius 
wanted  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it, 
but  the  people  would  not  allow^  it  to  be. 
removed,  stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection   of  St.  Peter.     The   Goths, 
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he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it.  This  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  anti- 
quaries consider  it  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  early  Coisars.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  but  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  Nero  were  deposited,  was 
situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  and  was  visible  from  the 
Campus  Martius.  Its  site  therefore 
may  safely  be  ph\ced  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  modern  gardens,  not  far 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  but  not  a 
vestige  remains  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  spot.  Between  this  and  the  next 
gateway  we  begin  to  meet  with  some 
walls,  after  passing  the  19t.h  tower 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which 
exhibit  masonry  of  the  period  of 
Honorius.  As  vre  advance  we  shall 
meet  with  every  variety  of  construc- 
tion, from  the  compact  brickwork 
which  would  have  been  worthy  of  the 
best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  repairs 
of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork  re- 
storations of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes.  2.  Porta  Finciana,  a  stone  gate- 
way, flanked  by  2  round  towers,  men- 
tioned by  Procopius,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Belisarins,  who  had  his 
camp  on  the  Pincian  during  the  siege 
by  Vitiges:  it  was  of  secondary  import- 
ancC;  as  no  gTcat  road  entered  Rome 
by  it.  It  is  now  walled  up,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  the  spot  where  tradi- 
tion places  the  scene  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Belisarius.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  tliis  story,  now  generally  set 
down  as  a  ftible,  the  great  general  sat 
here  and  begged  of  the  people,  "  Date 
obolum  Belisario,"  as  they  passed  the 
gates  through  which  he  had  so  often 
led  his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  12  in.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  enters  the  city  at  this  point.     3. 


Porta  SiiJara,  with  2  round  towers  in 
brickw^ork,  built  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  site  of  the  Porta  Salaria  of 
the  Servian  wall,  so  called  from  the 
road  by  which  the  Sabines  exported 
their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  gate  by  which  Alaric  entered 
Rome.  4.  Porta  Pia  :  it  derives  its 
name  from  Pius  IV.,  who  rebuilt 
it  1564,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  left  it  unfinished  at  his 
death ;  it  has  been  la  tely  completed  after 
the  original  design.  The  Porta  Nomen- 
tana,  which  it  replaced,  was  some  dis- 
tance farther  on.  At  a  short  distance  on 
the  rt.  from  the  angle  where  the  streets 
which  enter  the  city  by  this  gate  and 
Porta  Sahara  join,  once  stood  the  famous 
Porta  CoUiiia  of  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius.  The  well-known  reconnoissance 
of  Hannibal,  when,  according  to  Livy, 
he  threw  a  spear  over  the  w^alls,  took 
place  on  this  side,  and,  if  he  had  attacked 
Rome,  it  is  probable  it  would  have  been 
by  this  gate.  Beyond  the  ancient  gate, 
built  by  Honorius,  was  situated  the 
Praetorian  camp  of  Tiberius,  whose  qua- 
drangular enclosure  projects  beyond  the 
walls  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city.  It 
is  clear  that  Honorius  included  this 
celebrated  retrenchment  in  his  line  of 
walls  ;  3  of  its  sides  were  left  standing 
when  Constautine  dismantled  it,  and 
thus  afibrded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  examining  its  walls, 
the  rude  stonework  hastily  put  together 
by  Belisarius  may  easily  be  recognised. 
Its  gateways,  which  formerly  opened 
on  this  side,  but  were  closed  by  Hono- 
rius, may  also  be  traced.  Near  the 
southern  angle,  the  Porta  Chiusa  repre- 
sents tlie  Porta  ViminaUs  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall ;  as  its  name  signifies,  it  is  now 
walled  up.  6.  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with  2 
towers,  the  ancient  Porta  Tiburtina, 
erected  in  402,  during  the  reign  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  l)y  the  advice  of  Sti- 
licho,  and  formed  by  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  united  Marcian,  Julian,  and  Tepuhm 
aqueducts,  as  stated  in  the  inscriptions 
over  it.  This  gate  opens  on  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  The  walls  between  this  and 
the  Porta  Maggiore  are  built  on  the 
line  of  the  3  before-mentioned  aque- 
ducts. On  approaching  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  we    see   the  subterranean   canal 
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which  carried  into  the  city  the  waters 
of  the  Aiiio  Vetus.  7.  Porta  3/'.'<jg lore,  a 
nohle  arch  of  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  Kome,  formed  by  2  arches  of  the 
Ckiudian  aqueduct.  It  formerly  included 
the  arches  over  the  Forta  Lahicana  and 
Porta  I^rcenestina,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by  the 
constructions  of  the  time  of  Honorius ; 
the  Porta  Labicana  was  closed,  and  the 
Porta  Prsenestina  was  known  as  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  removal  of  the 
more  recent  constructions  between  these 

2  gates  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces,  which  is  described  under 
the  Antiquities  (p.  62).  The  appearance 
of  the  fine  facade  of  this  gateway, 
Avhich  now  shows  us  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions of  its  2  arches  and  3  piers,  is 
extremely  imposing.  The  circumstance 
of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  being  carried 
over  it  explains  the  existence  of  this 
very  splendid  monument.     There   are 

3  inscriptions  on  it :  one  recording  that 
the  emperor  Tiberius  Claudius  brought 
into  the  cit)^  the  aqueduct  which  bears 
his  name;  the  2nd  relating  to  the  restora- 
tions by  Vespasian  ;  and  the  3rd  to  those 
by  Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the  channels 
for  the  water,  the  lower  one  being  that 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the  upper  the 
stream  called  the  Anio  Novus.  We  see 
also  at  this  point,  built  into  the  wall, 
the  flank  of  an  arch  of  peperino,  in 
which  may  be  recognised  the  3  chan- 
nels of  the  Marcian,  Tepulau,  and  Ju- 
lian aqueducts ;  the  Marcian  being  the 
lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest.  Close 
by  has  been  likewise  traced  the  subter- 
ranean course  of  the  Anio  Vetus.  The 
remains  of  the  gate  of  Honorius,  which 
was  removed,  have  been  preserved 
and  placed  on  a  wall  outside  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  near  the  entrance  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Frascati  and  Albauo  Rail- 
way. The  roads  which  pass  out  of  the 
city  here  lead  (on  the  rt.)  to  Colonna, 
Valmontone,  &c.,  which  is  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San  Ger- 
niano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and  Pra3- 
neste,  with  an  embranchment  to  Liin- 
ghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of  Col- 
iatia.  The  walls  beyond  this  gate 
follow  the  line  of  the  CUuidian  aque- 
duct  for    a    short   distance,   and   then 


pass  under  the  arches  of  the  Acqua 
Felice  of  Sixtus  V.  Farther  on  they 
pass  behind  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and  skirt  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,  which  was  also  included  by 
Honorius  in  his  line  of  fortifications. 
9.  Porta  Son  Giovanni,  entirely  modern, 
built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  16th 
centurj'-.  Adjoining  this  gate  is  the 
ancient  Porta  Asinaria,  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  flanked  by  2  round  brick  towers, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Asinia  family,  who 
opened  the  road  leading  from  it.  It 
is  now  walled  up,  and  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque ruin,  and  memorable  as  the 
gate  through  which  Belisarius  first  en- 
tered Rome.  It  was  also  by  it  that 
Totila  gained  admission,  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Isaurians.  The  gate  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni is  well  known  to  travellers ;  the 
high  road  to  Naples  by  Albano  and  the 
Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it.  A  short 
way  beyond  this  gate  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
the  ancient  Maranna,  is  crossed,  and 
enters  the  city  under  a  gateway, 
now  walled  up,  called  the  (10)  Poi^ta 
Metronia.  11.  Porta  Latina^  2i\so  closed. 
It  has  2  round  brick  towers,  with  a 
groove  for  a  portcullis.  The  Christian 
monogram  on  the  keystone  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  repaired 
by  Belisarius.  The  Church  tradition 
relates  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  suf- 
fered martyrdom  within  this  gate,  by 
being  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  where  the  circular  chapel  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Oleo  now  stands.  12. 
Porta  San  SehastianOy  the  Porta  Appia 
of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with  2  fine 
semicircular  towers  of  brickwork  rest- 
ing on  substructions  of  white  marble 
blocks,  probably  taken  from  the  tombs 
on  the  Appian.  This  gate  is  well 
known  from  its  vicinity  to  the  arch 
of  Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Aurelian  construction.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  among  antiquaries.  The 
I  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capcna,  where 
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tlic  AppianWay  commeiiocd,is  ISOOyds. 
within  this  gate,  between  the  Via  cti  S. 
Gregorio  and  the  Baths  of  CaracaUa:  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  several  Columbaria  bet^Yeen  it 
and  the  modern  gate,  haying  stood 
outside  the  more  ancient  one  of  the 
Tullian  circumvallation.  Between  this 
gate  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are 
the  fortifications  constructed  by  Paul 
III.  in  the  16th  centy.,  from  Ihe  de- 
signs of  Sangallo.  13.  Porta  Smi  FaoJo, 
rebuilt  b}-  Belisarius  on  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Ostiensis;  a  double  gate, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the 
modern  entrances  to  Rome.  Tlie  inner 
portion  is  probably  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Belisarius.  It  is  remarkable  as  the 
scene  of  Totila's  second  entrance  into 
Rome.  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
like  all  the  ancient  tombs  outside  the 
"walls,  formerly  on  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
is  here  included  in  those  of  Flonorius, 
which  proceed  towards  the  Tiber, 
round  the  base  of  Monte  Testaccio,  as- 
cending the  1.  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
short  distance,  when  they  are  no  longer 
traceable.  On  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  the  walls  present  altogether  a 
more  modern  aspect;  the  greater  part 
were  constructed  by  Innocent  X.  and 
Urban  VIII.,  and  are  flanked  with 
regular  bastions.  Within  their  circuit, 
particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere,  may 
be  still  traced  the  wall  of  Aurelian  and 
Honorius,  with  its  towers  and  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.  The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  district : — 14.  Porta  Portcsc, 
built  by  Urban  VIII., half-way  between 
the  Wall  of  Servius  and  the  P.  Por- 
txerms  of  Aurelian,  on  the  road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  the  Ti- 
ber. 15.  Po-ta  San  Poncra.zio,  on  the 
Janiculum,  the  Porta  AnrcUa.  The 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  lie 
to  the  westward.  The  Acqua  Paola, 
the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  the  Traste- 
vere at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  IS49,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,   after    hundreds    of  men    had 


perished  on  both  sides,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  war  had  been  lavislied  with- 
out restraint.  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  eifects  felt  by  the  be- 
sieged, and  here  especially  did  the  Ro- 
mans exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  walls  of 
San  Pancrazio  to  the  Fontana  Paolina 
and  the  Cli.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  fi'cquent  mounds  which 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation  which  followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  v/ithin  the 
circuitof  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  struggle  ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
yards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
yards  in  height,  and,  moreover,  is 
flanked  with  towers,  it  formed  a  real 
fortress  within  the  outer  wall  upon 
which  the  French  had  first  to  direct 
their  fire.  It  is  due  to  the  honour 
of  the  Fi-ench  army  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  b}^  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  IG.  Porta  Cavaller/gieri,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  post-road  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
cavalrj'-  barrack  close  b}^  17,  Porta 
P/hbrica^  near  the  former,  now  walled 
up.  18.  J'orta  Perttisa,  also  walled  up, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
sufl^ered  a  most  severe  repulse  in  their 
first  approach  to  Rome  in  1849.  19, 
Porta  Aufielic'i,  built  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  leading  to  JNIonte 
Mario,  20.  Porta  CastcUo,  on  the  mea- 
dows behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
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§  6.    BRIDGES. 


§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  bridges  of  ancient  I^ome  five 
only  are  now  in  use.  The  remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  names  or 
their  position.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — • 

1.  Pontc  S.  Anijelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
^lius,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by  whom  it 
was  built.  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  opposite  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  of  stone-work  and  the 
parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 
sent the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  and  smaller  ones  on  each  side  ; 
and  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  3rd 
consulate.  It  was  constructed  by 
Hadrian  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shops, 
by  which  the  passage  was  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  200  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  1530  Clement  YII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  168S 
Clement  IX.  built  the  present  parapet, 
and  added  the  10  angels  whicli  stand 
upon  the  piers.  The  one  which  bears 
the  cross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are 
by  his  scholars. 

2.  Pom  Trhimpludis  or  Anrclu,  or  the 
P.  Vaticanus ;  it  was  the  longest  of  all 


the  bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martiiis  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo. 

0.  Ponie  Sisto,  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  IV.  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches. 

4.  Poute  dl  Quattro  Copi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four-headed  Janus 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fahricius,  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Viarum,  A.u.c.  708-723.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasippus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertinius  : — 

"  Uncle  ego  ruira 
Descripsi  docilis  prMcopta  hK-c,  tompiore  quo  me 
Solatus  jussit.  sapientem  pascere  barbam 
Atqiie  a  Fabricio  nun  tristem  pernio,  reverti." 
IIOE.  Sat.  ii.  3. 

It  has  2  large  arches,  w^ith  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ro- 
man bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now^  legible  : — 

L.  FABUICIUS  C.  F.  CVR.  VIAR.  FACIYN- 
DV3I,  COFJRAYIT.  V..  IDEMq!  TEOBAVIT.  Q. 
LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIVS  M.  F.  COS.  EX. 
S.  C.   PROBAVERVNT- 

5.  Pontc  S,  Bartolohvnco  connects  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 
It  is  the  ancient  Pons  Cestivs  or  Gra~ 
tianns.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  un- 
known, but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cestius,  during  his  government 
of  Pome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
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on  tlie  parapets  show  tliat  it  -w^as  re- 
stored A.D.  367  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tlnian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  It  consists 
of  1  large  central  arch  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

6.  Ponte  Rotto,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons 
JEmilui^,  called  in  later  times  P.  Sena- 
torius  and  Lapideus.  The  ancient 
bridge  .was  begun  by  M.  ^milius 
Lepidns  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
A.u.c.  573,  and  finished  by  P.  Scipio 
Africamis  and  L.  Mummius,  the  censors, 
A.u.c.  611.  It  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  yEmilian  family.  From  it  the 
body  of  the  monster  Heliogabalus  was 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  We  kno^Y  nothing 
of  its  subsequent  history  until  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria.  In  the  13th  century  it  fell 
down,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Honorius 
III.  It  A7as  restored  by  Julias  III.  in 
1554,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1575.  In  1598  all  that  portion  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  was  carried  avi-ay. 
Two  arches  w^re  thus  lost,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  since  been  made  to  restore 
them.  The  part  remaining  (of  the 
time  of  Julius  III.)  consists  of  3 
arches  on  the  side  next  the  Traste- 
vere,  with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  piers 
that  separate  them,  through  which 
the  water  only  runs  when  the  river  is 
much  flooded.  The  ruined  and  broken 
state  of  this  fragment  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  modern  name.  It  is  best 
seen  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
above  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  A  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  carried  from 
the  extremity  of  the  ruined  arches  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
Temple  of  Foriuna  Virilis,  using  what 
remained  of  -the  ruined  edifice  as  its 
W.  pier. 


7.  Pons  SuUlc'ats,  a  name  derived  from 
the  beams  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Eoman  bridges.  It  was  first  erected 
by  Ancus  Martius  (a.u.c.  1 14).  It  was 
upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Codes 
withstood  the  army  of  Porsena  till  the 
Eomans  had  succeeded  in  breaking  it 
down  behind  him.    This  act  of  heroism 


made  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  never 
afterwards  be  repaired  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pontifts.  It  suffered 
frequently  from  inundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  still  built  of  wood,  but  upon 
stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter  em- 
peror represents  this  bridge  as  a  broken 
arch.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  In  the  1  5th  century  the  stones 
of  the  piers  were  removed  to  make 
cannon-balls,  and  the  only  traces  of 
the  bridge  now  left  are  their  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  seen,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  a  short  distance  higher 
up  the  river  than  the  hospital  of  San 
i^iichele  and  quay  of  the  Eipa  Grande. 


§  6.  Panorabiic  View  of  Rome. 

Whoever  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Eorae 
will  find  it  useful,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  and 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
history,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome  itself,  but  of  the 
classical  region  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  situated.  There  is  no  spot  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose 
as  the  •  Toirer  of  the  Co.pitoU  from 
its  height  and  central  position ;  and 
we  advise  therefore  most  strongly  the 
traveller  who  is  desirous  to  understand 
the  antiquities,  to  study  them  with  the 
least  difiiculty  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
the  vexation  arising  from  a  constant 
recurrence  to  authorities,  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Capitol, 
with  a  map  of  the  city  and  of 
the    environs  of  ilyckijOJQ^te  hand. 
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An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  than  dajs  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation ;  and 
the  information  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independent!}- 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
historical  interest  to  the  glorious  pano- 
rama from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher 
associations  which  appeal  so  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
plain  which  spreads  on  all  sides  around 
Kome,  includes  portions  of  ancient 
Latium  and  Etruria.  Its  length  from 
Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to 
Terracina  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Eomana 
and  Monte  Virginio  are  the  highest 
points;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt,, 
rises  the  Monte  Cimino  or  IMonte  di 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  round  Baccano  terminated  on  the 
E.  by  the  wooded  peak  of  Monte  Musino, 
between  which  and  the  Apennines  the 
Valley  of  the  Tiber  occupies  the  flat  re- 
gion. The  Sabine  mountains  surround 
like  an  amphitheatre  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  north-eastern  Campagna ; 
while  the  more  picturesque  mountains 
which  bound  the  plain  of  Latium  on 
the  S.E.  are  studded  with  villages,  each 
representing  some  scene  of  classical 
interest.  Along  the  plain  from  N.  to 
S.  the  Tiber  is  seen  winding  as  a  long 
yellow  line,  marking  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In 
the  foreground  on  one  side  are  the 
ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mis- 
tress of  the   world;  on  the  other  are 


the   palaces  and    churches  of  the  mo- 
dern   city ;    £0    that  the   Capitol    may 
i  be  said  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
i  dead — the  city  of  the  Popes  from  that 
;  of  the  Caisars. 

I  In  the  chain  of  hills  towards  the 
j  S.E.  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban 
j  Mount,  now  called  Monte  Ca-co,  on  which 
i  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Beneath  the  summit,  and  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  plain  on  the  rt,^  is 
Alhano,  of  which  the  gate  alone  can  be 
seen ;  a  little  to  the  1.  is  the  town  and 
palace  of  Caatel  Gandolfo  amid  the 
dark  woods  bordering  the  lake  of  Al- 
bano;  and  farther  on  the  rt.  is  the  low 
hill  of  Monte  Giove,  occupying  the  site 
of  Corioli,  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the 
Lanuvium  of  Cicero.  The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  hill  beyond  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  line 
of  white  buildings  upon  it — the  Convent 
of  Palazzuola.  On  the  1.  of  Monte  Cavo 
is  an  open  plain  called  the  Camp  of 
IIo.nnih'Al,  where  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral took  up  his  position  during  the 
siege  of  Rome.  The  peak  at  the  oppor 
site  side  of  this  plain  is  Morde  Fila^ 
the  space  between  these  two  points 
being  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vol- 
canic crater  of  elevation.  A  little 
below  this  plain  the  village  of  Rocca 
di  Fajja,  perched  upon  the  crest  of  a 
rock,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Arx  Albana 
of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alban  group 
are  Marino  and  Grotta-Ferrata.  Farther 
to  the  1.,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain,  \s  Frascati,  the  largest  town  seen 
on  the  Alban  hills.  In  the  distance  be- 
yond is  the  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Fila, 
In  a  line  between  it  and  Frascati  is 
the  site  of  Tusculum.  Farther  to  the  1. 
are  the  villages  of  Monte  Forzio  and 
Monte  Convpatri;  and  on  the  last  and 
lovrest  eminence  in  this  direction  is  the 
village  of  Colonna,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Labicum. 

In  the  opening  of  the  plain  between 
the  Alban  group  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains may  be  distinctly  recognised  the 
large  village  of  Zagorolo,  between  Co- 
lonna  and  ^he^^iji((;e(5i5teii^  town   of 
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Palestrina,  tlie  "  frigidum  Prfeiieste  " 
of  Horace.  Along  the  range  of  these 
hills  the  principal  town  to  be  seen 
from  this  point  is  Tivoli,  the  ancient 
Tibnr,  surrounded  b}^  olive-groves  and 
■\YOods.  From  that  point  the  Anio  tlovrs 
into  the  plain  towards  its  junction  with 
the  Tiber,  in  its  course  separating  Latium 
from  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond 
and  to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 
lofty  pointed  peak  oi  Monte  ihjiiaro,  the 
Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  at  its  foot  the  3 
picturesque  hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Cesi, 
and  of  St,  Angelo  in  Capoccia,  the 
ancient  Montcs  Cornicvlani ;  and  farther 
on  the  1.,  in  the  foreground,  the  lull 
and  town  of  Jiloatc  Rotomlo,  marked  by 
its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,  the  blulf 
hill  of  Caste!  Gi"biieo,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  is  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  Fi- 
dence.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of  the 
CampagTia  is  tlie  classical  Soracte,  Avhose 
isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  Eoman  landscape.  It  stands  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  and  close  to  the  Etruscan 
frontier. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  thiui 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  ruin 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  pages. 


§  7.  The  Seven  Hills. 

The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
the  interest  of  tlie  traveller  are  the 
Seven  Hills.  Tiiese  may  be  recognised 
without  much  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which  commands  also 
many  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  survey.  Beginning  with  the 
Capitol,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
group  of  palaces  of  v»'h:ch  it  forms  a 


part,  occupy  a  depression  between  the 
hill  upon  which  stands  the  ch.  of 
the  Ara  Coeli  on  one  side  and  the 
Monte  Caprino  and  the  Palazzo  Caffa- 
relli  on  the  other.  These  summits 
were  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  on  the  rt.  (we  suppose  the 
spectator  looking  to  the  N.  or  towards 
the  Corso),  and  by  the  Arx  Capitolii 
on  the  1. :  the  space  between  them, 
on  which  we  are  placed,  was  called 
the  Intennontium.  The  ch.  of  Ara 
Coeii  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  on  the  other 
summit  were  situated  the  Curia  Cala- 
bra,  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  the 
substructions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Caffarelli  gardens,  and  beyond, 
and  nearer  the  Tiber,  one  of  the  houses 
of  Romulus;  nearer  to  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Capitoline  from  the  Pa- 
latine, in  a  garden  on  the  modern 
Monte  Caprino,  we  still  find,  although 
diminished  in  height  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil  at  its  base,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  From 
the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point,  v/e  may 
trace  a  semicircle  from  the  Piucian 
Hill,  o\\  tlie  northern  side  of  the  modern 
city,  to  tlie  Aventine  on  the  S.,  embrac- 
ing in  its  circuit  the  line  of  the  existing 
walls.  This  area  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Rome  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
heart  of  the  city  was,  of  course,  the 
Forum,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies  immediately  below  us ;  it  will 
serve  as  a  guiding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
spot  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
page,  under  the  article  "  Forum,"  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  Capitoline^  on  which  we  stand, 
forms  the  first  of  the  7  hills.  Above 
the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  rises 
the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Rome,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  in 
the  midst  of  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Farther  to  the  rt.  is  the  Aventine,  its 
N.W.  base  washed  by  the  Tiber,  and 
its  summit  crowned  by  the  churches  of 
Santa  Sabina  and  Sant'  Alessio.  In  the 
valley  betv.-egn  Jhe^l^ij^^^ras  the 
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Circus  Maximus,  the  nearest  extremity 
of  which  will  be  easily  recognised  by 
the  recently  erected  tall  chimney  of 
the  Homan  ga=-works.  Over  the  Coli- 
seum the  eye  rests  on  the  magnificent 
Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  marking 
the  extreme  N.  E.  boundary  of  the 
Cudian:  N.  of  ttie  Ca?lian,  and  on  the 
1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Es I'ullne, 
more  extensive  than  an}'  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity by  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  its  northern  angle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
the  E.  The  Quirlnal,  a  long  narrow  emi- 
nence, begins  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
visible  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  Ave  shall  find  stated  here- 
after by  the  inscription  on  its  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  iMilizie,  and 
the  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  the  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  jMonte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point.  The  T7- 
minal,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat 
surface,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish as  a  separate  eminence;  apart 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pane 
Perna  occupies  nearly  its  highest  point, 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  the  gar- 
dens extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
di  Termini  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  walking  from  the  Trinita  de'  Monti 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  separation 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  may 
be  distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
7  hills  which  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Servius  TuUius  ;  but  there  are 
others  beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  particularise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal    is   Monte  Fiiicio,   the   Collis 


Ilortulorura,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modern  Komans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janiculuin,  at 
the  foot  of  which  lies  the  modem 
quarter  of  Trastevere  ;  at  its  southern 
extremity,  but  without  the  walls,  is 
the  3icnte  ]  'erd-j,  overlooking  the  Tiber ; 
beyond,  to  the  N.  of  the  Janiculum,  is 
the  Vatic'ii ;  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, forming  the  boundary  of  our 
present  prospect,  is  the  3Ionte  Mario^ 
covered  with  a  villa  surrounded  with 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Pome.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  3Ionte 
Testaccio,  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
Tcssels  of  which  it  is  formed;  |,it  is 
situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Aurelian  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  point  where 
we  are  standing,  the  higher  mass  of 
the  Aventine  intervening. 


§  S.  General  Peview  of  the  Euins. 

The  Ruins  of  Pome  may  be  classed 
under  3  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period  ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ro- 
mulus, although  the  sites  mentioned  as 
being  occupied  by  Evauder  and  the 
Trojan  colonists  can  be  easily  made  out. 

1.  The  Kingly  Period  (b.  c.  753-510). 
— The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars 
on  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  ]Oth  3¥kicli  the 
traveller  may%«t^'fe^y!iQNg)(^lready 
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familiar.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state  that  tlie  Latin 
settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  was 
situated  on  the  Palatine,  the  scene  of 
the  earlier  settlement  of  Evander  and 
his  ArcadianSj  and  was  probablj^  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Sabine  colony  of  Tatius  occupied 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.  The 
Etruscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Ccelian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  Luceram; 
they  were  dependent  on  the  others, 
and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Eomans  to  descend 
into  the  space  between  the  Coelian  and 
the  Esquiline,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.  The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150  years  from  the  foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.  The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,  and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine 
were  the  scenes  of  those  poetical  tra- 
ditions which  are  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  the  city,  and  som.e 
antiquaries  have  even  fixed  the  site  of 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,and  even  of  the  cave 
of  Cacus.  The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber :  the 
other  poetical  antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Juturna,  before  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  built  of  large 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etruria.  These  remains  are  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins   (b.c.  640),  and   enlarged   by 


Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578);  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  (b.c. 
616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on  the  Viminal  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni,  and  of 
the  walls  of  the  same  kmg  on  the  S. 
and  W.  declivities  of  the  Aventine;  the 
remains  of  the  quay  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clo- 
aca Maxima ;  and  possibly  the  massive 
substructions  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  under  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  which  some  antiquaries  are  even 
inclined  to  atti-ibute  to  the  first  con-  • 
structions  of  the  kings,  .and  even  of 
Romulus. 

2.  The  Consular  or  Ptepuhlican  Period 
(b.  c.  510-3UJ, — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  presents  so  few  monu- 
ments of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period  j 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  whic]i  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this;  but  the  expla- 
nation at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  by  historical 
evidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
government  vv^ere  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  great  public  monuments. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls 
(B.C.  388),  about  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Rome  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  Avith  paved  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  of 
Carthage  that  it  was  distinguished 
by   the    ma*ialfi4fenW'Q0^l^   public 
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buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  found  Eonie  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.  The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via  Appia  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius  and  still  perfect  through  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times  ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  can  now  be  recognised  are 
veryfeAv.  It  is  probable  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  and  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts  it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius]Catulus 
as  early  as  B.C.  77.  Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,  they  show  that  in  all 
the  great  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  seems  to  have 
claims  to  this  antiquity  is  that  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  now  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte 
Rotto.  It  is  known  that  the  original 
temple  on  this  spot,  built  by  Servius 
Tullius,  was  burned  and  rebuilt  during 
the  republic ;  but  how  far  the  present 
edifice  may  have  undergone  subsequent 
alterations  is  uncertain.  In  the  ch. 
of  San  Niccolci  in  Carcere  are  some 
early  substructions  of  the  temples  of 
Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and  Piety. 

The  aqueducts  which  Avere  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground, Avitli  the  exception  of  the 
Marcian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is   still   standing,  but  little 


appears  to  belong  to  the  consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during  the  earl}^ 
period  of  the  empire.  The  theatre  of 
Pompey  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Palazzo  Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  The 
foundations  of  the  Emilian  Bridge ; 
some  portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius, 
connecting  the  island  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  1.  bank ;  and  the  facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
tlie  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
"ship"  of  i^isculapius ;  are  likcAvise 
considered  to  be  republican  works. 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline, 
in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near 
the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  is  the 
tomb  of  Bibulus,  Avhich  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  republican  ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  however,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appian  Way.  Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  of  the 
Aurelian  is  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  ancient 
Pome — the  tomb  of  the  Scipio  family, 
now  a  subterranean  vault,  from  which 
the  sarcophagus  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Vatican  Museum  were  obtained. 
2  m.  beyond  the  gate  is  the  magnificent 
circular  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  i  m. 
farther,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  is 
that  of  some  members  of  the  great 
republican  family  of  the  Servilii  •"  and 
still  farther  some  attributed  to  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  but  certainly  of 
a  very  remote  date,  from  their  archi- 
tectural style. 

3.  The  Empire  (b.c.  30— A.r>.  476).— 
HoAFcver  much  the  classical  enthu- 
siasm inspired  by  recollections  of  the 
republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era 
when  Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mag- 
nificence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embel- 
lish it  with  Wf^to  g^splendour.     The 
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Campus  Martins  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  Avitli  public 
edifices,  and,  like  inany  cities  of 
modern  times,  the  ancient  -walls  of 
Serrius  Tullius  soon  included  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  and  were  at 
length  lost  among  the  new  buildings. 
The  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  a  taste 
for  colossal  architecture,  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works: 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  his- 
torical columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different  from 
those  that  preceded  them ;  and,  when 
compared  v/ith  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  earlier  times,  everything  appears  ex- 
aggerated. Another  peculiarity  is  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  not  indeed  in  its  original  purity, 
but  with  a  variety  of  ornament  which 
marks  a  decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  Palace  of  the  Ctrsars,  and  filled 
the  Campus  Martins  with  temples, 
porticos,  theatres,  and  other  buildings. 
Of  the  works  which  have  remained 
to  fiiQ.  present  time,  may  be  cited  the 
massive  walls  which  enclosed  the  Fo- 
rum which  bore  his  r^ame  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centre, 
the  columns  of  which,  still  erect,  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  in  the  city ;  the  3  beautiful 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
long  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  now  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica ;  tlie  theatre 
of  Marcellus  ;  the  portico  of  O  eta  via  ; 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
himself,  between  the  Corso  and  the 
Tiber.  The  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius, 
near  the  Protestant  burial-ground, 
was  erected  about  this  time.  Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  master, 
contributed  largely  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  Eome,  and  constructed  a 
series  of  baths  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  which  served  as  the  model 
of  those  immense  structures  erected 
by  the  later  emperors.  His  great 
work  was  the  Pantheon  (b.c.  26), 
the  best-preserved  monument  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  adjoining  his  baths. 
The  arch  of  Drusus  was  raised 
to  his    memory  by   the   senate   after 


)  his  death  (b.c.  9),  and  is  the   oldest 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.     The  arch  of 
DolabeUa,  on  the  Ca^lian,  was  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  ns,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Doiabella  and  Silauus,  in  the 
10th  year  of  our  era,  and  consequently 
its    antiquity    cannot   be    much    later 
than  that  of  Drusus.     Tiberius   (a.d. 
14)    began   the    Preetorian   camp,    the 
outline  of  which  may  still  be   traced 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city ; 
and  built  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine,  whose  columns  and  cella  are 
preserved  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin.  Caligula  (a.d.  3S)  enlarged  the 
palace  of  the  Ca?sars  on  the  Palatine  ; 
and    Claudius    (a.d.    41)   constructed 
that    noble    aqueduct    that   bears   his 
name,  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.     But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent    building 
of  Nero    (a.d.    54).     The   fire  which 
he   is   accused  of  kindling   destroyed 
the  palace  that  existed  on  the  Palatine, 
and   upon    its    ruins  arose   his  golden 
house,    occupying   a    space    equal    to 
that  of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley 
since  occupied  by  the  Coliseum,  and 
displacing  the  house   and  gardens  of 
IMiecenas  on  the  Esquiline.    Nero  also 
rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
structed baths,  now  covered  b}'-  modern 
palaces,  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona.       He    completed   the 
Circus  of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace,  and 
memorable  as  the  spot  on  which  many 
of  the  early  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom.    To  Vespasian  (a.d.   70)  we 
are  indebted  for  the  noblest   ruin  in 
existence,  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.      It   v.^'as    dedicated  by 
Titus    (a.d.   79),    10   years   after   the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  probably  not 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.     On  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,    Titus    converted    a 
portion  of  Nero's  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  Baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  massive  and  picturesque  remains. 
Domitian  (a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace 
of  the  CcGsars,  and  began  some  baths 
near  those  of  Titus,  which  were  more 
extensive  in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan.  He  also  eroctld^t^^gil^ifularch 
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of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  his  predecessor. 
Nerva  (a.p.  96)  finished  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  Avhich  also  bore  his 
name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 
(a.t>.  9S)  erected  a  temple  in  it  to 
Minerva,  the  front  of  wbicli  remained 
standing  until  the  17th  centy.,  ^vhen 
it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V,  Trajan 
has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of  the 
Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  triumphal 
column  two  of  the  most  interesting- 
monuments  of  Piome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 
taste  for  the  colossal.  His  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Eome  were  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  near  Tivoli  was  on 
the  most  exaggerated  scale;  and  his 
mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  is  gigantic  in  all  its  dimensions. 
The  Pons  iElius  was  also  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 
It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Roman  bridges,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parapets  and  some  un- 
important repairs,  is  entirely  an- 
cient. The  temple  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  Avas  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
iius  Antoninus  (a.d.  161),  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Trajan,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  monuments  of  Rome.  The  arch 
of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Forum  M'as 
erected  to  him  and  his  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta  by  the  senate  (a.d.  205) ; 
as  the  other  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
by  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  of  that 
quarter.  To  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  square  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  same  locality.  The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla (a.d.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude 
all  previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  ruins  still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  and  are  remark- 
able as  having  supplied  the  mu- 
seums of  our  time  with  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Farnese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  baths  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218\ 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (a.d. 


222).  Aurelian  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive  substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace,, 
and  (a.d.  270)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  by  surrounding  Rome 
with  the  immense  fortification  which 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent walls.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  302), 
which  have  peculiar  interest  from 
the  tradition  that  they  were  built  by 
the  Christians  during  the  persecutions 
of  his  reign,  there  are  few  ruins  to 
detain  us  until  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  (a.d.  308).  The  baths  of  this 
emperor  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
"\'illa  Aldobrandini  on  the  Quirinal, 
His  arch,  erected  in  memory  of  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the  " 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  v.hich  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ruins  bordering  on  the 
Forum  :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
consecrated  by  Constantine  after  the 
death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  dedicated  by  Max- 
entius to  the  memory  of  his  sonRomulus 
(a.d.  311).  The  Pons  Gratianus,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Yalentinian 
and  Gratian  (a.d.  364),  still  connects 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected  a.d,  608  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dusto  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  name  ; 
but  the  colnmn  is  e^'idently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  diii^rent  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  Rome  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey,  of  the;  gradual 
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ruin  of  tlie  city.     On  the  conversion 
^  of  Constantine   to   Christianity    some 

of  the  ancient  temples  were  changed 
into  places  for  Christian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading  armies 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  Genseric  (455), 
Eicimer  (472),  Vitiges  (537),  and 
Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
so  many  public  quarries.  Belisarius 
employed  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
into  a  fortress.  The  aqueducts  had 
been  previously  destroyed  by  Vitiges, 
who  burnt  everything  outside  the 
walls ;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  since  recovered. 
Totila  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
Rome  suffered  a  constant  succession 
of  calamities ;  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
tural precursors,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards. From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8  th  century  5  inundations 
are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  the 
whole  city  was  under  water  for  several 
days.  The  disputed  succession  to  the 
papacy,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  court,  had  also 
considerable  influence  in  leading  to 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  city.  The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
all  previous  invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages :  they  burnt  the  city 
from  the  Antoninc  column  to  the 
Flaminian  gate,  and  from  tlie  Lateran 
to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Esquiliiie.^  The  great 
monuments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied as  fortresses  by  the  ruling 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium  of  Sever  us,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus   and    Janus   were   seized  by 


the  Frangipanis ;  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  by  the 
Orsinis ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
Colonnas  ;  the  Tomb  of  Ca?cilia  Metella 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Savellis  and  the  Caetauis ;  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  v,^ere  held  by  the  Corsis ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Contis  ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  of  ^S'.  Maria 
in  turribus.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  fortified 
by  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  calamities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1345  the  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thing but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.  In 
13-i9  it  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.  In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  ; 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  from  him  than  from  the  ravages 
of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  The 
Constable,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Me- 
tella. Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  Appian 
road,  the  artillery  injured  that  tomb 
and  the  circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  bordering  the 
AppianWay,  mutilated  the  church  of  St. 
Nereoand  St.Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  In 
1 530  the  city  was  visited  by  another  in- 
undation, scarcely  less  calamitous  than 
the  preceding.  From  avery  early  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monuments  ;  the  lime-kilns  of  the 
middle  ages  were  supplied  from  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. As  early  as  the  8th  centy.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
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Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
l^le  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
a.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  /Eneas  Sylvius  v/as  elected  pope 
under  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice:  "  De  Antiquis  /Edi- 
liciis  non  diruendis''  (1462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI, 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vati- 
can to  construct  a  gallery  leading  from 
tiie  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built 
the  Farnese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  ofPence  to  *'  grind 
down"  statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  destroyed  in  part  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tomb  of  Cascilia  Metella 
to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which  had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  century,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter  s 
— an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb : — 

"  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  feceve  Barberini." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
to  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Ma2:giore. 


Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
the  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  !  If  Eome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  Ave  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  wdth  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  classical  antiquities 
with  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  or  examine 
each  class  separately.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  attention  that  there  are  few  ruins 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;  and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  serve 
to  bewilder  him  upon  almost  every 
question  of  Roman  topography ;  be- 
sides, these  vexed  questions  have  been 
impartially  reviewed,  and  treated  with 
no  ordinary  judgment  and  talent,  in 
the  article  Iiome  of  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Geography,'  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  xxxii.) 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  certain  monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  w^ritten,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  on 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but 
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the  outlines  of  a  picture  wliich  tlie 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up : 
and  they  ^\\\o  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
fame  has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

"  "Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  phice 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  tlie 

steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambifion.    Did  the  conquerors  hea}") 
Their   spoils  here  ?     Yes ;    and   in  yon  field 

below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factio^is  sleep  — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— l>urns  ^^■ith 
Cicero!"  Chih.h.' EaraJd. 


§  9.  Forums. 

1.  27te  llomaii  For\'.m. — -An  irregular 
quadrilateral  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  hills,  raised 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil  considerably 
above  its  ancient  level.  Its  modern 
name  is  the  Ca/iipo  Voccino,  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  having  become  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  the  resort  of  cattle, 
a  kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.  Within 
this  holloa  lay  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
what  were  its  true  boundaries,  has 
for  the  last  3  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  learned  controversy ; 
a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  theo- 
ries of  successive  antiquaries  would 
fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  In 
the  development  of  these  theories  the 
Forum  has  changed  its  place  several 
times ;  the  names  applied  to  the  ruins 
by  one  writer  have  been  superseded 
by  the  next,  and  until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come   to   any  satisfactory 


conclusion  amidst  the  multitude  of  , 
conflicting  statements.  Indeed,  the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries  had  in- 
volved every  T'uin  in  uncertainty,  and 
had  either  bcAvildered  the  traveller  into 
total  scepticism,  or  made  him  believe 
that  the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of 
antiquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for 
its  name.  Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  the  writers  of 
former  times  ;  we  shall  therefore  touch 
very  slightly  on  controversial  ques- 
tions, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  facts, 
following  the  best  modern  authorities, 
amongst  whom  Canina  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon.  The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
situated  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  space 
between  that  temple  and  the  three 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  this  opinion  was  superseded  by 
another  theory,  which  assumed  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Forum  the  line  formerly 
considered  to  be  its  longest  diameter, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 
and  S.  INIaria  della  Consolazione,  thus 
laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  many  recent  writers, 
— Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  other 
antiquaries, — in  whose  time  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
Forum  had  not  been  made.  Niebuhr 
rejected  this  latter  hypothesis,  and 
adopted  the  old  theory  as  the  one 
most  supported  by  historical  facts. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since  la- 
boured to  support  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  historian.  But  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the 
topography  of  the  Forum,  Canina  de- 
serves the  first  place,  from  his  elabo- 
rate Expos hioiw  del  Foro  Ixo/nano^  and 
the  details  given  in  his  more  recent 
general  work  entitled  'Roma  Antica.' 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  the,  Forum  and 
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its  dimensions,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia  in  the  other.  In  order  to 
facilitate  to  our  readers  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  area,  Ave  have 
annexed  a  reduction  of  the  plan  given 
by  Canina  in  the  Avorks  above  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  which  forms  the  substructions 
of  the  modern  Capitol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments 
of  Roman  masonry  of  the  Consular 
period :  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  ft. 
in  height,  it  is  composed  of  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  Go.hinus  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
it,  as  upon  a  basement,  are  the  re- 
mains of  16  Doric  pilasters,  upon  which 
stood  a  series  of  arches  supporting  the 
architrave  of  the  lahularluu},  or  Record 
Office.  Within  is  an  ancient  corridor 
mixed  with  modern  constructions,  in 
which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  formed  a  magazine  of 
salt,  which  corroded  the  piers  and  led 
to  their  destruction.  The  following 
very  interesting  inscription  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  Tabularium,  where  the  "  tabu- 
lic,"  or  bronze  plates  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  other  public 
acts,  were  preserved,  and  that  they  were 
erected,  together  with  the  "substruc- 
tions, by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  79), 
has  been  recently  re-discovered,  and 
has  been  placed  over  the  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the   Mamertine  prison  : — 

Q.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F,  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  . 
COS.  SVBSTRVCTION'EM  .  ET  .  TABVLA- 
RIVM  .  EX  .  SEN.  SENT.  EACIENDVIM  . 
COERAVIT    .    EIDE3IQVE    .    PllOB  ;      tllCy 

are  therefore  interesting  as  repub- 
lican works,  and  still  more  so  as 
remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
January,  1839,  Signor  Azzurri,  the 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  made  an  important 
discovery  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
teresting monument.     While  engaged 


in  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
prisons  then  beneath  the  Palace  of 
the  Senator,  he  found  concealed  among 
masses  of  modern  walls  the  series  of 
Doric  arches  of  the  Tabularium.  They 
are  23  feet  high,  and  about  11  wide. 
In  his  restoration  of  the  Tabularium. 
Canina  supposes  this  Doric  portico  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  another  of 
the  Ionic  order,  scarcely  a-  fragment 
of  which  remains. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularium  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against 
it.  These  stairs  are  of  the  Repub- 
lican period.  They  form  two  fiights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  supported  upon  hori- 
zontal arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Rome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found,  amongst  which  a  small  altar 
rudely    inscribed   c.    ean^jivs  .  m.f  . 

cos.    DE   SENAT   SENT  DEDIT,    wllO    WaS 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  Sump- 
tuary Law  (IGl  B.C.).  These  stairs 
formed  a  passage  from  the  Forum 
into  the  Tabularium,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
Vitellian  rioters  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol,  a  circumstance  that  led  pro- 
bably to  their  being  closed  by  building 
against  the  entrance  from  the  Forum 
the  temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabularium 
has  been  recently  cleared  out  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum,  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museum  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  collection  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  arrangement,  and  contains  the 
beautiful  fragments  found  round  the 
Temples  of  Concord,  of  Vespasian,  and. 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  amongst  the 
best  existing  specimens  of  Roman 
architectural  decoration . 

The  three  temples  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  are  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  bordering 
on  the  Forum.  The  3  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble,  long- 
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supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  raised  by 
Augustus,  have  been  shown  by  Canina 
to  form  a  part  of  that  erected  to  Ves- 
pasian by  Domitian.  On  the  1.  (look- 
ing towards  the  Forum)  of  these  co- 
lumns is  a  Tvide  raised  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate 
usually  assembled.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised  tri- 
angular space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  Schola  Xatstha,  close  to 
which  the  Roman  notaries  had  their 
offices.  Under  the  portico  were  the  sta- 
tues of  the  12  Dii  Consenti._  (See  p.  42.) 
The  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite  columns, 
in  the  foreground  on  the  rt.,  Avas  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  by  the  antiquaries  of 
the  German  school  to  that  of  Vespasian, 
a  question  that  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  vrhich  is  known  from  contempo- 
rary writers  to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  restored  by  Au- 
gustus. The  position  of  the  Milliarium 
Aureum  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semicircular  AYall  faced 
with  coloured  marbles,  and  extending 
to  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
near  which  it  terminated  in  a  co- 
nical pyramid.  This  semicircular 
construction  represents  the  ancient 
JRostra,  the  conical  pillar  the  UnihiU- 
cus  Bomw,  from  which  all  distances 
within  the  walls  w^ere  measured,  as 
those  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  inscribed  on  the  M.  Aureum. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord; 
behind  it  stood  the  Duillian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  rnter- 
niontium  of  the  Capitol.  The  ancient 
road  seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  that  of  the  arch, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  way  that  it  was  originally 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  CUvus  Capitolinus  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  w^as 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.  The  Clivus  Capitolinus, 


which  we  now  see  passing  from  before 
the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascending  tor- 
tuously between  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  the  Schola  Xantha,  offers  in  this 
space  one  of  the  best  preserved  speci- 
mens of  a  Roman  causew^ay  in  exist- 
ence. To  the  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch 
is  the  Mamertine  prison,  over  which 
stands  the  modern  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  orN.  side 
of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the  modern 
road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  noctv-  tahenicc,  the  porticoes  and 
shops  of  the  traders.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Luca,  or  Santa  Martina,  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Academy  of  Painters,  is 
supposed  to  be  built  on  an  ancient 
edifice,  the  Secretarimn  Scnatus.  Behind 
it  stood  the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar, 
some  fine  portions  of  the  outer  wall  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
Via  del  Ghetarello.  The  adjoining  ch. 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  JJasilica  jEmilia, 
erected  by  Paulus  ^Emilius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  brick  front  is  the 
principal  fragment  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  mass  of  mo- 
dern houses  between  this  ch.  and  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is 
considered  by  recent  -writers  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  entrance  to  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  called  the  Atrium  of 
Minerva,  and  farther  on  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Municipii.  The  Temple  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  now*  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Miranda,  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  limits  of  the  Forum,  but 
to  have  been  outside  of  it.  In  front 
of  it  stood  the  Arcli  of  Fahius,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Allobroges. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum, 
proceeding  from  the  Ionic  portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  once  stood  the  Arch 
of  I'iberi'is,  corresponding  nearly  to 
where  the  modern  road  ascending 
to  the  Capitol  crosses  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus.  On  the  rt.  is  the  wide 
open  space  occupied  by  the  Basilica 
Julia,  recently  uncovered,  3  of  the 
pilasters  which  supported  its  arches 
being  still  erect.  The  discovery  in 
1834  of  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
ancient  road  left  little  doubt  as  to  the 
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position  of  this  once  magnificent  edi- 
fice, but  it  was  reserved  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Pius  IX.,  under  the  direction 
of  Commendatore  Canina,  to  lay  bare 
already  more  than  one-half  of  its  area 
and  its  floor  covered  with  precious 
marbles.  The  solitary-  column,  called 
by  Lord  Byron 

"  The  nameless  colimin  with  a  buried  base." 

was  excavated  to  its  base  in  1813,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire ;  it  is  no  longer  nameless,  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  stating  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
whose  gilt  statue  stood  on  the  top,  by 
the  exarch  Smaragdus,  in  a.d.  608.  At 
the  base  of  this  column,  and  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  separates 
them  from  the  Basilica  Julia,  are  3 
pedestals,  which  piobably  supported 
votive  statues  or  pillars. 

The  Temple  and  JRostra  of  Julius 
Cc"esar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Fo- 
rum, near  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  and  op- 
posite the  3  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns^ which  architects  have  long 
regarded  as  models  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  wliich  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  controversy  than  any  other 
ruin  in  the  Forum.  In  former  times 
they  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  after- 
wards to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently they  have  had  the  name  of  the 
Grascostasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  am- 
bassadors of  friendly  powers  were 
received  by  the  senate,  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.,  given  to 
them.  Recent  excavations  show  that 
they  belonged  to  an  edifice  of  great 
extent,  and  Bunsen  considers  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcldica,  built  by  Augustus  in 
connexion  with  the  Caria  Jvlia,  the 
magnificent  structure  erected  by  that 
emperor  for  the  senate,  to  replace  the 
older  Curia.  The  mass  of  brickwork 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  foimerly  ascribed  to  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  is  considered  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary  to  be  part  of  this 
new  Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther  back 
the  church  of  San  Teodoro,  once  sup- 
posed to  mark  the   site  of  the  Temple 


of  Romulus,  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Vest  a,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  connexion  with  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber.  In  line  from  the 
portico  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice,  Bunsen 
places  the  veferes  taherncc,  or  shops 
which  Tarquinius  Priscus  allowed  to 
be  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  where 
Virginius  bought  the  knife  which 
saved  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 

We  have  thus  arrived  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and 
therefore  have  reached  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Formn.  It  will  be  useful 
now  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  lying  between  this  and 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  Leaving  the  temple 
of  Antoninus,  we  enter  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sdcra  Via.  On  the  1.  hand  the  first 
building  which  requires  notice  is  the 
small  circular  temple  now  the  vestibule 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Da- 
iniano ;  it  was  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Remus,  and  by  Bunsen  the 
uJ^des  Peni.tiam..  Near  this  are  2 
half-buried  columns  of  eipoUino.  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  Basilica  begun  by 
Maxentius,  and  comijleted  by  his  suc- 
cessor, whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantiue.  The  Sacra 
Via  was  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  in  front  of 
this  edifice,  while  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  extended  in  a 
straight  line  from  tlic  site  of  the  Arch 
of  Fabius  to  that  of  Titus.  The  Temple 
of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Among  the 
facts  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had  a 
shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
Avritings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Sacra  Via  was  a 
favourite  promenade  of  Horace,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  his  most  phryful 
satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.):  — 
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"  Ibam  forte  Via  Sacrii,  sicut  mens  est  mos, 
Noscio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  ct  totus  in 
illis." 

Opposite  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine  is  the  Arch  of  Titus,  interesting  not 
only  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ro- 
man arches,  but  as  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  It  stood  on  the  Summa 
Sacra  Via,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Via  Sacra.  Behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Vemis  and  Rorne.  The  Sacra 
Via  passed  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  mass  rises 
immediately  before  us,  in  the  valley 
separating  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian 
hills.  Close  to  the  Meta  Sudans  is  the 
Arch  of  Constantine. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  under  their  several  classes, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particular  details. 

Forum  of  Trajan. — The  remains  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
once  the  ornament  of  this  Foinim,  and 
the  unrivalled  column  which  still  stands 
in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  splendour  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Forum  was  begun  by  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears 
after  his  return  from  the  wars  on 
the  Danube,  and  completed  a.d.  114. 
The  architect  was  the  celebrated 
Apollodorus.  The  ground  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  the  16th  centy.  by  Paul  III. ;  and  the 
French  authorities  in  1812  caused  two 
convents  and  several  houses  to  be  pull- 
ed down  to  lay  open  the  present  area. 
During  this  operation  the  basements 
of  the  columns  w^ere  discovered,  so 
that  the  different  fragments  have  been 
replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  positions.  The  design,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
ruins  and  from  coins,  included  the 
Basilica  called  Ulpia,  from  Trajan's 
family  name,  a  column,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  temple.  The  fragments 
now    visible    are    a    portion    of    the 


colonnades  of  the  Ulpian  Basilica, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  about  a 
third  of  the  original  building.  The 
rest  is  buried  under  the  streets  and 
houses  w^hich  close  upon  the  area  on 
either  side.  Every  excavation  made 
for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has  dis- 
closed some  fresh  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  Forum ;  the  columns,  similar  to 
those  now  visible  in  the  area,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  found  as  far 
distant  as  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  erected  to  Trajan  b}''  Hadrian. 
The  funeral  pillar  rises  in  the  ob- 
long area  which  led  from  the  Ulpiau 
Basilica  to  the  Temple  of  Tj-ajan :  on 
each  side  of  it  stood  the  celebrated 
Greek  and  Latin  Libraries.  The  Ba- 
silica was  surrounded  by  a  double  range 
of  columns  of  grey  granite ;  their 
original  height  is  estimated  to  have 
been  55  feet.  Around  the  area  are 
numerous  fragments  of  marble  capi- 
tals, entablatures,  a  portion  of  the 
marble  pavement,  and  several  votive 
inscriptions.  All  these  remains  in- 
dicate a  high  state  of  art,  and  an 
elaborate  execution  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest details.  Restored  plans  of  the 
Forum  and  its  buildings  will  be  found 
in  Canina's  '  Roma  Antica.'  The  Fu- 
neral Column  is  described  under  its 
proper  head  at  p.  51. 

Forum  of  N'crva,  or  Tronsitoriuni — the 
latter  denomination  from  its  also 
serving  as  a  public  thoroughfare  {2?cr- 
viuni) — parallel  to  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Forums  of  Julius  Ccesar  and  Au- 
gustus, begun  and  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  finished  bj^  Nerva.  The 
remains  of  this  Forum  and  its  temples 
are  described  under  I'cmplcs.  —  (See 
Temple  and  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
p.  35.) 

Fonmi  of  Augustus,  adjacent  to  those 
of  Trajan  and  Julius  Ca'sar,  was 
erected  (a.u.c.  752)  by  that  emperor  to 
enclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  tjltor,  a 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  en- 
trances, the  modern  Arco  de'  Pantani, 
still  exists  open.  (See  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  p.  34.)  The  outer  wall,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  thejia^r^g^^^lo,  is  a 
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fine  specimen  of  Roman  masonry,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  peperino,  placed 
alternately  in  their  long  and  shorter 
diameters,  and  divided  into  nearly 
equal  heights  by  projecting  cornices  of 
travertine:  remains  of  3  entrances 
in  the  form  of  arches,  novr  walled  up, 
which  afforded  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  Forum,  may  be  traced  along  its 
base  in  the  adjoining  street. 

Fonon  of  Jidiv.s  Cces'ii\  founded  by 
him  in  a.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  out  of  its  spoils ;  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  having  cost 
the  enormous  simi  of  10,000,0(30  of 
sesterces  (about  900,000/.  sterling).  It 
was  the  second  erected  in  liome, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Eomanum 
behind  the  modern  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
in  front  the  bronze  figure  of  his 
favourite  horse.  Some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  masonry  in  Lapis  Gabinus 
and  travertine  belonging  to  the  outer 
wall  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Via  del  Ghetarello.  *  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  offence  gi^^en 
to  the  citizens  by  Caisar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state. 

Of  the  other  Forums;  the  F.  Hoarlum 
was  situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro  and  the  Arch  of  Janus  Qaad- 
rifrons ;  thei^.  OIitori)(m,nediV  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline hill,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita ;  the  F.  of  Antoninus  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  and  the  spiral 
column  in  the  Piazza  Colonna^ 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 
erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
Cscsar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 


whilst  the  Forum  .Romanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the 
Roman  world  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 


§  10.  Palaces. 

Palace  of  the  Cossars.—ThQ  first  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  on  the  Palatine 
was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Hortensiiis.^ 
Catiline,  and   Claudius.     He  attached 
to   it   a  temple,  dedicated   to  Apollo, 
in   commemoration    of    the   battle  of 
Actium,    and  a   library,  which  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  the  Pala- 
tine Library.    Tiberius  increased  this 
palace     towards    that    extremity    of 
the    hill   which    overlooks   the  Vela- 
brum.      Caligula   enlarged  it  towards 
the  Forum,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Capitol  by  a  temporary  bridge .   He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 
for  the   new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero   extended   the  buildings   in  the 
direction  of  the 'Coliseum,  and  aloDg-^ 
the    valley    between   the   Cselian  and 
Palatine   hills.     After   the  great  fire, 
the  golden  house  which  Nero  erected 
on    the    ruins    of    his    former   palace 
extended  to  the  Esquiline,  displacing 
the   house  of  Ma:icenas,  filling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds    a  great  portion  of 
the   Cffilian.     Titus  was  the  first  who 
seems  to  have  reduced  this  overgrown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits  ; 
he  employed  the  substructions  on  the 
Esquiline    as    the   foundations   of  his 
Baths,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such     alterations     as     confined     the 
palace  to  its  original  position  on  the 
Palatine  ;  and  Septimius  Severus  added 
his    Septizonium    in   a.d.   198   at   the 
S.W.  angli^ost^M-iQ^gl^i'^si^^^"^''^ 
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was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered  by 
succeeding  emperors  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 
In  the  7t.h  century  the  southern  por- 
tion was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  in- 
habited by  Heraclius ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  at  least 
of  the  palace  was  entire  in  the  8th 
century.  Of  all  these  extensive  build- 
ings nothing  now  remains  but  a  mass 
of  ruins,  so  shapeless  and  undefined, 
that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  plans 
and  boundaries  of  the  several  parts 
would  be  perfectly  hopeless. 

"  CJ.vpi'GSS  and  ivy,  Aveed  and  Avallflower  groAvn 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,   arch  crush'd,  co- 
lumns strown 
In  frag-mcnts,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes 

stecp'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  Avbcre  the  om'1  peep"d, 
Deeming  it  midnight: — 'J'emples,   baths,   or 

halls  ? 
Pronounce   who  can ;   for  all  that  Leammg 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 
walls. — 
i3chold  the  Imperial  Mount  I  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls."  Childe  Harold. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  l^ni.  in  circuit  ;  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  crumbled  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, and  in  many  parts  it  covers  the 
original  surface  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
20  feet.  The  hill  is  portioned  out  in 
gardens  and  vineyards ;  the  grounds 
of  the  Orti  Fu-.rnesiani  occupy  the 
whole  north-western  side.  Adjoining 
theni  on  the  S.E.,  and  standing  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  hill,  is  the  Fillo, 
S-pada  or  Palatina,  known  also  as  the 
Villa  Mills,  from  an  English  gentleman 
of  that  name  to  vrhomit  once  belonged  ; 
it  has  now  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  community  of  French  nuns.  A 
road  commencing  at  the  Arch  of 
Titus  leads  on  the  rt.  to  the  convent 
of  *S'.  Bonaventara,  and  separates  the 
above-named  villas  from  the  gardens 
of  the  convent,  and  from  the  Fiiiaa  di 
S.  SebL-(stiano  on  the  S.E.  On  the  S. 
are  the  Yigna  Nassiaer,  now  a  public 
walk,  near  the  ch.  of  Sant'  Anastasia; 
the  Orti  Pioncionii  and  beyond  the  Plr/na 
del  Collcgio  Inglese.  In  each  of  these 
localities  Ave  shall  find  some  ruins  to 
engage  our  attention.     1.  Farnese  Gar- 


dens (Orti  Faraesiani') .  Ascending  the 
Via  Polveriera  from  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  we  first  pass  some  arches 
and  fragments  on  the  I.,  which  from 
their  position  have  been  identified 
v^dth  the  portico  and  gardens  of 
Adonis,  constructions  of  the  time  of 
Domitian.  Not  far  distant  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Farnese  Gardens  by  a 
gateway  on  the  rt.  The  first  objects 
which  occur  are  remains  of  walls  and 
vaults;  and  higher  up  are  numerous 
fragments  of  entablatures,  cornices,  and 
capitals,  with  trophies  apparently  in- 
dicative of  a  naval  triumph ;  these 
fragments  have  been  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  erected  to  Apollo  by  Augustus, 
near  which  stood  the  celebrated  Pala- 
tine Libraries.  On  the  western  angle 
of  the  hill  above  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Vir/iui  JS^ussiner,  but  which  is  now  a 
public  walk,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excavating,  but  which  was  sub- 
sequently presented  to  the  city,  are 
ruins  which  antiquaries  regard  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  palace 
added  by  Tiberius.  On  the  S.S.W.  is 
a  semicircular  ruin,  called  by  Canina 
the  Mcniano  Palatino,  overlooking  the 
Circus  Ivlaximus,  the  extreme  point 
in  this  direction  of  the  buildings 
raised  by  Augustus,  and  which 
formed  the  entrance  in  that  direction 
to  his  house,  that  stood  immediately 
behind  it.  On  the  higher  part  of  the 
hill,  and  entered  from  the  Farnese 
Gardens,  are  the  vaults  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  '^' Baths  of  Livia," 
without  a  shade  of  authority  for  such 
a  name.  They  retain  their  original 
stucco,  and  a.re  still  decorated  with 
some  beautiful  arabesques  and  gild- 
ing. They  have  a  place  for  heating 
water,  and  a  passage  for  vapour 
is  left  between  the  main  wall  and 
the  facing.  Near  them  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  substructions, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and 
to  another  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  tlie 
recesses  and  compartments  still 
traceable  in  fe^ed^^^^&^^S  l^ave 
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been  considered  with  great  proba- 
bility to  mark  the  site  of  the  Pala- 
tine library.  A  Casino  overlooking 
the  Circus  Maximns  and  the  Aventine 
at  this  extremity  of  the  hill,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  the  pupils  of  Ea- 
phael,  commands  one  of  the  finest  views 
of  Rome.  At  the  N.Vv.  extremity  of 
the  Palatine,  and  extending  from  thence 
for  nearly  200  yards  behind  the  ch.  of 
San  Teodoro,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  Caligula  on  the  mas- 
sive substructions  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  date  from  the 
kingly  period,  whilst  a  few  go  so  far 
as  to  attribute  them  to  the  original 
fortifications  of  the  Palatine  raised  by 
Eomulus.  At  the  angle  overlooking 
the  Forum  Boarium  were  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  Ko^Xy,  Axt^  of  Plutarch,  or 
quay  along  the  river,  traces  of  which 
have  been  lately  laid  bare  :  near  this, 
on  the  rt.,  was  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Mugionis,  of  the  kingly  period,  and 
close  by  the  place  where  stood  the  Ara 
Maxima. '-^  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Caligula's  additions  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars  were  the  edifices  raised  by 
Tiberius,  and  the  Imperial  Pulvinaria. 
Considerable  excavations  have  been 
lately  made  here,  and  laid  bare  some 
columns,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
supported  a  balcony  from  which  the 
emperors  viewed  the  games  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.f    - •  The Filla  Palatina 

*  During  the  late  excavatlous  a  very  interest- 
iug  altar  in  travertine  was  disco^•ered  near  this 
point,  and  may  be  still  seen  on  the  spot  ;  it  is 
in  the  early  Consular  style,  with  scroll  orna- 
ments like  those  on  the  urn  of  SciiDio  Barbatus, 
and  of  the  Republican  tombs,  on  the  Via  Appia  ; 
the  inscription  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
spelling  but  its  object:— sei  deo  sei  divae  sac. 

— C    SBXTIVS    C.  F  CALVINVS    TR— Dl-:  SKNAT  SEK- 

TENTiA  RF.STiTviT.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  mysterious  genius  loci,  or  aius 
loquens,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divini- 
tate,  as  having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls,  but  which  being  nameless,  its  sex  could 
not  be  designated.  The  tribune  F.  Calvinus 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  sou  of  a  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name,  who  was  consul  with 
C.  Cassius  Longinus  in  a  u.c.  650,  or  128  years 
before  Christ. 

f  Behind  this  ruin,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine, some  chambers  have  been  recently  opened, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  names  and 
fjgures  of  men  and  animals  roughly  scratched 
upon  them.  Some  are  in  Greek,  and  all  appear 
to  be  not  later  than  the  third  century. 


acquired  considerable  interest  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  French  Abbe  Rancou- 
reil  in  1 777,  who  concluded  that  it  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  Via  Pol- 
veriera,  nearly  opposite  the  convent 
of  S.  Bonaventura.*  The  subterra- 
nean chambers  excavated  by  Kan- 
coureil  and  Barberi  are  several  feet 
below  the  present  surface:  they  were 
probably  parts  of  the  palace  of  Au- 
gustus. In  several  of  these  chambers 
the  stucco  is  preserved;  and  from 
what  remains  they  all  appear  to  have 
been  richly  ornamented.  Two  of  the 
rooms  are  octagons,  with  domes  ad- 
mitting light  by  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers 
have  been  justly  admired  by  pro- 
fessional travellers.  The  inscription 
"  Bonis  Artibus,"  on  a  fragment  of 
an  ancient  column,  was  added  by 
the  Abbe  Rancoureil.  The  Casino  of 
the  Villa  had  a  portico  painted  bj- 
Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  of  Ra- 
phael, and  restored  by  Camuccini ; 
but  the  frescoes,  owing  to  the  aversion 
of  its  present  inmates  to  look  upon 
naked    figures,    have    been    removed. 

3.  Orti  Romioni:  the  Villa  Palatina 
overlooks  these  gardens.  They  are 
enclosed  by  2  parallel  walls  of  great 
extent,  which  appear  by  the  recess 
in  the  middle  and  by  the  curved 
extremity  to  justify  the  name  of 
"Hippodrome"  or  "Stadium"  given 
to  the  locality  by  the  antiquaries.  In 
the  upper  gardens  is  the  semicircular 
ruin  of  a  theatre  already  mentioned. 

4,  Vigna  di  S.  Bonavcntu.ra,  &c.  Re- 
turning to  the  Via  San  Gregorio,  on  our 
way  to  examine  the  S.  side  of  the  hill, 
we  pass  the  vineyards  of  S.  Bona,ven- 
tura  and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork^ 
which  belonged  to  edifices,  chiefly 
baths,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of 
the  conduits  which  supplied  the  pa- 
lace with  water  from  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  convent  are  ruins  which  appear 
to    have    belonged  to  the   reservoirs 

*  This  villa  is  now  closed  against  visitors,, 
having  been  converted  into  a  nunnery  for  sisters- 
of  the  order  of.St  Fran(oii(^(^gte       - 
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of  a  bath.  5.  Vlgii'i  del  CoUegio  la- 
glese,  entered  from  the  side  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  through  a  house 
on  the  Via  de'  Cerchi;  a  steep  stair 
conducts  us  to  the  ruins,  which  are 
more  extensive  and  picturesque  than 
any  now  visible  on  the  Palatine. 
Numerous  arches,  corridors,  and  vaults, 
still  retaining  their  ancient  stucco,  are 
interspersed  with  masses  of  buildings 
of  different  periods,  among  which 
are  found  mosaic  pavements  and  frag- 
ments of  ancient  paintings.  This  is  the 
part  erected  by  Nero,  and  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  tieraclius  in  the  7th 
century.  Any  attempt  to  describe  these 
ruins  or  assign  them  to  particular  em- 
perors would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
names  given  to  the  circular  chambers 
and  other  portions  are  names  and 
nothing  more  ;  and  their  general  accu- 
racy may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
the  ciceroni  show  a  circular  room  as 
the  bath  in  which  Seneca  was  bled  to 
death,  although  he  is  known  to  have 
died  near  the  -ith  m.  on  the  Via  Appia, 
These  fine  ruins,  clothed  in  ivy  and 
other  creeping  plants,  diversified  by 
laurels  and  ilex,  will  supply  the  artist 
Avith  varied  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio 
is  a  vineyard  in  which  stood  the  Septi- 
zonium  of  Severus,  built  in  a.d.  198 
by  that  emperor,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
meet  the  eye  of  his  African  country- 
men on  their  arriving  in  the  capital. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  7  tiers 
of  arcades  rising  above  each  other, 
and  formed  the  last  important  addition 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Ctesars.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress  by  the  Roman  barons  ;  a 
portion  of  it  was  still  standing  in  the 
16th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  materials  for 
the  building  of  St.  Peter"s.  The  arches 
of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  which  are 
seen  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Palatine,  were  erected  by  Nero  to  cany 
water  to  the  Imperial  edifices,  and  to 
his  thermce,  which  covered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  declivity  of  the  Pala- 
tine on  this  side. 

Basilica     of     Constant  ine,     formerly 


supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  frpm 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  this  temple  was  en- 
tirely consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus  ;  and  antiqu^iries  were 
long  at  fault  in  discovenng  the 
probable  purpose  of  the  existing 
ruins.  Nibby  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the  remains 
of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it 
is  properly  referred  to  the  time  of  that 
emperor.  It  is  believed  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Maxentius  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  de- 
dicated, after  his  death,  by  his  success- 
ful rival.  Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  raised  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  some  of  the  bricks  in  the 
pavement  bear  the  name  of  Domi- 
tian  ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  itw^as  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  pre-existing  edifice.  A  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  original  building  is 
now  standing,  but  there  is  sufficient  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  w4th 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235 
wide ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  supported  by  3  large 
arches,  each  of  about  80  ft.  span.  Those 
which  formed  one  of  the  naves  still 
remain  ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared. 
Eecent  excavations  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  entrances  faced  the  Coliseum, 
wdiere  traces  of  an  outer  arcade  have 
been  discovered,  although  the  principal 
approach  opened  towards  the  Sacra 
Via.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  central 
or  great  hall  was  supported  by  8 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  62  feet  in  height,  1  of  wdiich 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
who  removed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  which  remains  the  vaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octagonal 
panels  with  traces  of  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  tribune  :  the 
lateral  ones  fe  ,^^^^5^fesmaller 
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arches,  destroying  the  effect  by  hisigni- 
ticant  details.  Theprincipal  tribune  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  central 
nave.  A  flight  of  winding  brick  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly  entire.  The 
pavement  Avas  of  cipoUino,  gialloantico, 
and  other  coloured  marbles.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  building  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  forms  of  the  early 
churches  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  edifice  was 
converted  into  "  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  soon  after  the  peace  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Constantine'. 


§  11.  Temples. 

Temple  of  yliJscnlapins,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  medicine.  This  celebrated 
temple  was  founded  b.c.  293,  on  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Epidaurus  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Sibjdline 
oracles,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
^sculapius  to  Eome,  then  suffering 
from  the  plague.  The  story  of  their 
voyage  is  too  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Livy  to  require  a  repetition 
here  ;  it  will  be  suflB.cient  to  state 
tliat,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  entered  the  ship,  and  that  iEscu- 
lapius  himself  was  supposed  to  have 
assumed  that  form  in  order  to  de- 
liver the  city.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
vessel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  was  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island 
was  faced  with  travertine,  its  form 
being  reduced  to  that  of  a  ship. 
Some  remains  of  this  curious  Vv^ork  are 
still  visible.  The  masses  of  stone  which 
formed  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  are 
well  preserved  at  the  southern  end,  and 
may  be  seen  from  both  bridges.   There 


were  3_ temples  in  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  iEsculapius,  and  Faunus. 
The  ch.  of  San  Bartolommeo  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
13y  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  upon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.  E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  iEsculapius  sculptured  on 
the  blocks  of  travertine  of  the  ship's 
bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  iEsculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 
last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  it  has 
now  passed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  ^sculapius 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  latel}''  (1854)  been  discovered 
connected  with  a  ireM  filled  Avith  stipcc 
or  ex-voto  offerings  by  those  'who 
had  obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood. 

Temple  of  Antonhws  and  Faustina, 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Eoman 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
IMiranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  its  inscription  to  be  the 
temple  dedicated  by  the  senate  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to  his  wife 
Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists  of  a  pro- 
naos  of  Corinthian  columns,  6  in  front, 
and  2  on  the  flanks.  Each  column  is 
composed  of  a  single  block  of  cipol- 
Ihio,  about  40  feet  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  M'cre  formerly  faced  with  mar- 
ble.      The  MiS^JytOj^gl^ple  was 
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ascertained,  by  excavations  made  in 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  niaible 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
tlieir  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabras  ;  over  the  portico  is  the 
inscription,  "  divo  antonino  et  diyje 
FAUSTiNiE.  EX.  s.  c."  The  columns  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art ; 
in  front  was  an  oblong  portico  extend- 
ing towards  the  Forum,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  now  entirely  concealed. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  year  165  of  our  era.  This 
temple  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Faustina,  and  on  an  ancient  bas-relief 
at  the  Villa  Medici. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  Caniencp, 
most  doubtful  designations  given  to 
a  ruin  near  the  pretended  Grotto  of 
Egeria,  in  the  valley  of  Xlia  Almo,  now 
the  deserted  church  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
partly  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
It  v/as  formerly  called  the  Temple  of 
Honour  and  Virtue.  It  is  a  rectangular 
huilding,  with  a  portico  of  4  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  intercolumniations  were  walled 
up  when  the  building  was  adapted 
for  Christian  worship  ;  half  the  co- 
lumns are  consequently  concealed. 
The  interior  retains  a  portion  of  its 
ancient  stucco  frieze,  representing 
various  warlike  trophies,  but  greatly 
damaged  ;  in  the  vault  were  sunk  octa- 
gonal panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the  roof 
are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting two  persons  sacrificing  with  un- 
covered heads.  The  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  church  b}^  Urban  VIII., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  was  found  in  the  subter- 
ranean oratory.  This  inscription 
refers  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c., 
are  curious  frescoes  of  the  1  Ith  century. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Frosopiiie,  now 


forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin, better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Verita,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
berius. Three  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  pas- 
sage leading  to  it.  By  ascending  to 
the  gallery  above,  the  capitals  may 
be  examined ;  they  are  of  the  com- 
posite order,  beautifully  sculptured. 
The  great  w^idth  of  the  intercolum- 
niations is  amongst  the  peculiarities 
of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand  nave 
of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or  front 
Avhich  was  turned  towards  the  Arch  of 
Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  mo- 
dern facade ;  and  behind  the  ch.  are 
some  remains  of  the  cella,  constructed 
of  large  blocks  of  travertine,  which 
Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have  pulled  down 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  old 
basilica.  Under  the  modern  portico  is 
the  huge  marble  mask  which  has  given 
the  name  of  "Bocca  della  Verita"  to 
this  ch.  and  the  adjoining  piazza.  It 
represents  a  large  round  face,  with 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  Impluxiimi  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
oflf.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  affirmation,  to  place  his  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  close  upon  him  if  he  swore 
falsely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3rd  centy.,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilica.  (Seep.  149). 

Temple  of  Concord,  first  erected  by 
Camillus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls  ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius A.u.c.  763  ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  8  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the 
true  site   of  the  Teinple  of  .Concord 
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"was  unknown  before  the  5^ear  1807, 
^vlien  the  French,  in  excayating  the  soil 
around  the  3  columns  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vespasian,  discovered  a  cella 
and  2  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
*'  Concordia"  left  no  doubt  of  the  real 
cliaracter  of  this  ruin.  Subsequent 
excavations  have  exposed  a  great  part 
of  the  basement,  and  particularly  a 
portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  was  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
being  more  especially  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic assemblies  than  for  purposes  of  re- 
ligion. The  pavement  was  of  various 
coloured  marbles.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
ca3us,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated. 
From  the  state  of  the  numerous 
fragments  of  ornaments  and  carvings 
discovered  among  the  ruins,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  lire.  On  the  side  next  the  arch  of 
Severus  is  amass  of  brickwork,  the  re- 
mains of  some  building  of  the  middle 
ages,  often  confounded  wdth  the  temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  w-here  Cicero  convoked  the 
Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the  envoys  of 
the  Allobroges,  at  the  Milvian  bridge. 
In  the  middle  ages  a  church,  dedicated 
to  S.  Sergius,  stood  betv.'^een  it  and  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  was 
very  probably  constructed  wdth marbles 
taken  from  its  ruins.  There  are  some 
elegant  specimens  of  the  bases  of  the 
columns,  w^hich  stood  inside  the  edifice, 
and  fragments  of  the  freize,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  that  of 
the  Tabularium. 

Templeofthe  Dkm  Tlediculas :  a  name 
given  to  an  elegant  tomb  situated  in 
the  vallej-  of  the  Almo  or  Caffarella, 


near  the  pretended  Nymphseum,  or 
Grotto  of  Egeria,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  temple  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  Hannibal's  retreat  from  before 
Fvome.  There  is,  however,  no  authority 
for  the  name  Bediculv.s  given  to  it,  as 
Pliny  mentions  the  site  as  being  2  m. 
from  the  city,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of 
the  Via  Appia.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction is  unknown,  but  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  ornaments  show 
that  it  is  not  a  republican  work,  but 
an  imperial  structure,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  "  So  fresh 
are  its  red  and  yellow^  bricks,  that 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  ruined  in 
its  youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears  one 
piece;  and  the  cornice  is  sculptured  like 
the  finest  marble.  Whether  it  be  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich  chiselling 
lavished  on  so  poor  a  design  convinces 
me  that  it  was  fully  as  late  as  Septimius 
Severus." — Forsyth.  It  is  nearlysquare, 
and  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
basement  and  pilasters  of  red.  On 
the  southern  side,  where  a  road  (the 
Via  Ardeatina)  seems  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  half-columns 
sunk  in  the  wall.  The  moclillions  of 
the  cornice  and  other  ornaments  are 
Avell  preserved,  and  are  beautifully 
executed.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
pediment,  on  which  stood  probably  a 
portico  of  peperino  columns,  fragments 
of  which  may  be  seen  scattered  about. 
On  the  side  of  this  portico  was  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  by 
a  square  doorway,  over  which  is  a 
niche  for  a  ststue.  Before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vaulting  the  inside  was 
divided  into  2  floors ;  the  uppermost,  a 
large  square  chamber,  was  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Kotto,  now^  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  belonging  to  the  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  w^as  originally  erected  by 
Ancus  Martius  or  Servius  Tullius  ;  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  many  restorations.  It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constructed  of 
travertine  and  tufa,  standing  on  a 
basement    of    travertine^   yhich    has 
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recently  been  laid  open  to  the  level 
of  the  ancient  road.  The  front  had 
a  portico  of  4  -columns,  the  interco- 
lumniations  of  which  have  been  walled 
up ;  the  only  flank  nov/  visible  has 
7  columns,  5  of  which  are  sunk  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  These  columns 
are  Ionic,  and  support  an  entablature 
and  frieze,  ornamented  with  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons  supported  by  cande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.  The 
columns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.  The  base- 
ment is  much  admired,  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Eome. 

Temples  of  Juno  SospHa,  .Hope,  and 
Piety.  The"  Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  is  built  on  the  site  of  3 
temples,  which  may  still  be  identified 
by  some  of  their  columns  standing  in 
their  original  positions.  The  ch.  oc- 
cupies the  space  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  others  are  built 
into  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one  on  the 
1.  hand,  attributed  to  Juno  Sospita, 
6  Doric  columns  remain.  The  third 
Temple,  that  of  Piety,  has  6  Ionic 
columns,  with  their  capitals,  still  stand- 
ing. The  style  of  these  ruins  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  to  refer  them  to 
the  period  of  the  republic ;  and  if  we 
admit  the  names  under  which  they 
have  long  passed,  they  would  mark  the 
site  of  the  Forum  Olitorium.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
the  central  ruin  with  the  Temple  of 
Piety,  which  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Decemviral  prisons,  to  com- 
memorate the  celebrated  and  affect- 
ing story  of  the  "  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  the  sites  of  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  occupied 
in  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies on  the  subject.  Those  writers 
who  have  identified  the  site  with 
the  Forum  Olitorium  have  recog- 
aiised  in  the  central  ruin  the  Temple 
of  Piety,  built  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 


duumvir,  in  a.u.c.  572,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  father's  vow  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  Antio- 
cus  in  A.u.c.  562.  There  is  a  cell 
at  the  base  of  the  columns,  which  is 
shown  to  strangers  by  torchlight  as  the 
scene  of  the  affecting  storj^  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  traveller's  belief  in  the 
locality,  he  will  not  forget  that  it  in- 
spired those  beautiful  lines  in  the 
fourth  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold'  in 
which  the  poet  pictures  the  scene 
which  has  given  an  imperishable  cele- 
brity to  the  devotion  of  the  Roman 
daughter : — 

"  There  is  a  dung-eou,  in  v,  lio.se  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  JN'othiiig  :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms'  of  the  brain  : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  yoimg  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar  .-—but  what  doth  she  there, 

With  herunmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare  ? 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift ; — it  is  her  sire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.    No :  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  wann  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drinlc  and  live,  old  man  !  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

The  st^irry  fable  of  the  milkj^-way 

Has  not  thy  stoiy's  pm'ity  ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Eeverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:— Oh,  holiest 

nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  v^-ay  shall 

miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe." 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Ccipitolinus. — Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  temples  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Cafarelli 
Palace,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Ca- 
nina,  the  best  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  to  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  present 
site  of  the  ch.  ar^(4y(lQm©B©ijtethe  Ara 
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Coeli.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  was  founded  by  Tarqiiinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  185 
ft.  in  width.  It  was  burnt  down  B.C.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the  Dic- 
tator's death,  69  years  B.C.,  by  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus ;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Vitellian  riots,  in  a.d.  69, 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undisci- 
plined soldiery  :  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  A.D.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian.  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  into  3  cellce,  that  in 
the  centre  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
that  on  the  rt.  to  jMinerva,  and  that 
on  the  1.  to  Juno.  As  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  building  itself,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  its  de- 
tails further  than  to  mention  that  it 
was  this  temple  which  was  struck  by 
lightning  B.C.  64,  when  the  celebrated 
bronze  wolf  was  injured,  as  described 
by  Cicero.  In  the  cell  of  Jupiter  stood 
the  statue  of  the  god,  which  is  repre- 
sented, on  medals  still  extant,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  the  foot  extended. 
A  well-known  tradition  states  that 
Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, melted  down  this  statue  to  cast 
the  bronze  figure  of  St.  Peter^  now  in 
the  Vatican  Basilica;  but  the  tradi 
tion,  though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  recognised  authorit}^  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church— St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St,  Ambrose,  and  others- 
mention  the  temple  as  existing  in 
their  times ;  and  there  are  other  au.tho- 
rities  which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th 
century,  after  which  period  every  trace 
of  it  is  lost. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. — This 
temple  is  also  supposed  to  have  stood 
on  the  same  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  and  in  latter  times  to  have 
formed  with  the  3  smaller  edifices — 
dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor,  Venus  Vic- 


trix,  and  Jupiter  Sponsor — the  temples 
placed  at  the  -l  angles  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.  The  original  temple 
was  the  first  erected  in  Rome,  and  was 
built  by  Romulus  to  receive  the  spoils 
taken  from  Acron  king  of  Coenina. 

Temple  of  liars  Ultor,  between  the 
Roman  Forum  and  that  of  Trajan. 
This  beautiful  fragment  was  formerly 
considered  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Forum  of  Kerva^  or  the  Forum  Transi- 
torium,  and  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
magnificent  temple  erected  to  that  em- 
peror by  his  successor  Trajan  ;  how- 
ever, most  antiquaries  now  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Palladio,  and  regard  it  as 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by 
Augustus  in  the  centre  of  his  Forum. 
Niebuhr,  on  the  other  hand,  like  most 
of  the  modern  German  archseological 
school  systematically  opposed  to  all 
who  preceded  them  in  the  study  of 
Roman  topography,  has  given  it  another 
name,  by  supposing  it  to  havo  formed 
part  of  the  Baths  of  Caius  and  Lucius 
Cccsar.  The  ruin,  which  has  been  ex- 
cavated to  its  base,  consists  of  a  portion 
of  the  cella,  with  3  Corinthian  columns 
and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peristyle,  all 
54  feet  high  and  of  white  marble. 
The  ornaments  are  in  the  purest  style, 
and  the  proportions  are  regarded  by 
architects  as  a  model  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Behind  the  columns,  and  partly 
resting  on  them,  are  the  buildings  of 
the  convent  of  the  Annunziata,  v/hicli 
is  believed  to  conceal  the  inner  peri- 
style of  the  temple.  Close  to  the 
ruin  is  an  ancient  archway,  called 
/'  Arco  cW  Fanta/ii,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus. 
The  wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
and  GOO  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  blocks,  laid  alter- 
nately on  their  sides  and  ends,  as  in 
tlie  so-called  Etruscan  style,  showing 
that  this  early  mode  of  building  was 
continued  until  a  late  period.  It  makes 
3  or  4  angles,  and  was  originally 
pierced  with  4  arches,  now  walled  up, 
and  half  buried  under  the  accmulation 

of  the  soil.     Hosted  by  V^OOgle 
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TciiipU  of  Minerva  ChaUldico^  in  the 
iRomaii  Forum,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Basilica  Julia.  This  ruin  has 
been  keenly  contested  by  the  anti- 
-quaries,  having  been  called  at  various 
times  the  Temple  of  .Jupiter  Stator, 
the  Graicostasis,  the  Temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  a 
senate-house,  and  even  the  bridge 
of  Caligula.  The  present  name  is 
that  given  to  it  b)^  Chev.  Bunsen, 
who  connects  it  with  the  Curia  Julia, 
whilst  Canina  supposes  it  to  have  been 
the  Curia  Julia  itself.  It  consists  of 
3  fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  columns  support  an 
entablature  of  great  richness,  and 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  flutings 
are  about  9  in.  across ;  the  columns 
are  47^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  In  execution  and  propor- 
tion this  fragment  is  iiniversallj^ 
considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  and  architects  still  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  1817  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  angles,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  foundations  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Numerous  mouldings  and  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Ba- 
silica Julia,  and  the  north-western 
foundations  laid  open.  The  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Consulares,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  were  found  near  this 
ruin  in  the  16th  century. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a  pictu- 
resque ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  consisting  of 
a  building  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  large  dome  of  brick, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  circumference  has  9  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of  7 
of  these  statues  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Minerva  and 
/Esculapius,  has  been  adduced  in  con- 


firmation of  this  view.  The  bare  walls 
and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses  alone 
remain;  but  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble.  The  age 
of  the  temple  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
generall}'  referred  to  the  time  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  the  best  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day  consider  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  baths  founded  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Gardens  by  that  emperor. 

Temple,  more  properly  the  Portico,  of 
Prdlas  Minerva,  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  quarter  Le  Colon- 
nacce,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  niins  of  Pome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  2  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  supporting  a  fine  entab- 
lature and  continuous  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  earth ;  their  height  is  esti- 
mated at  35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  11.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  peperino,  on  which  the 
capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
scnlptures,  representing  the  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Minerva. "  In  the  attic 
above  the  2  columns  is  a  full-length 
statue  of  that  goddess;  and  among  the 
figures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weav- 
ing; others  weighing  the  thread,  or 
measuring  the  webs;  others  again  car- 
rying the  ca/atJms;  and  a  sitting  veiled 
figure  of  Pudicitia.  In  the  angle  is  the 
reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with  an  urn 
of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  portico 
or  inner  recinct  of  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains,  although  its 
hexastyle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
erected  by  Nerva  in  the  2nd  year  of  his 
reign.  Inigo  Jones  in  1G14  saw^  a  part 
of  it,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Burgess  from  Camucci's  '  Antichite/ 
It  Avas  pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  C(^^yW^:/©''<S^€cut  up  to 
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decorate  liis  fountain  on  the  Janiculum. 
A  -very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.     (See  his  ArchHettura,  lib.  i^.) 

Temple  of  Neptime,  formerly  called 
that  of  Antoninv.s  Plvs,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra,  the  site  of  tlie  Portico 
of  the  Argonauts,  founded  by  Agrippa. 
The  reader  Avill  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  1 1  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire  ;  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Palla- 
dio,  originally  consisted  of  15  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4j  feet  in  diameter, 
and  42J  feet  high''.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
fonm  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 
the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini  belong  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  Argonauts  that  surrounded 
the  temple. 

Pantheon,  commonly  called  La  Ilo- 
tonda. — This  celebrated  edifice  is  one 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  a  piazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  w^ith  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.  ^'  Though  plundered," 
says  Forsyth,  "of  all  its  brass,  except 


the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fire ;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  v.dth  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship ;  and  so  convenient  ^Aere  its 
niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Sliviue  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus— spared  and  bless'd  by 

time, 
Looking  tranquillil5%  ^^■hile  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  vs-aj^  through  thorns  to  ashes -glorious 

dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last.?    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  tliee— sanctuarj'  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon  I  pride  of  Kome  !" 
CMlde  Harold. 

The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  greeted  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c.  27),  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  2  lines  on  the 
border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
In  608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  con- 
secrate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pearance. The  Portico,  which  was 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piazza,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  *'  more  than  faultless  ; 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture.'' It  is  1 10  feet  long,  and  44 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  16  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.  8  of  these 
columns  are  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  are  arranged  in  4  lines  be- 
hind them,  so  as  to  divide  the  portico 
into  3  portions.  All  the  columns  are  in 
their  original  po^i,t^4n,@(Mf(^  on  the 
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E.  ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised by  the  bee,  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital ; 
the  other  2  were  added  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  st<:/r  over  three  hills  of 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  The 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  is  the  inscription,  "  m. 

AGRIPPA.    L.  F.  cos.    TERTIVM.    FECIT." 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment, which  still  retains  the  marks  by 
which  its  bas-reliefs  were  attached. 
In  the  vestibule  on  the  1.  of  the  door- 
way is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
that  Urban  VIII.  melted  the  remains 
of  the  bronze  roof  into  columns  to 
serve  as  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
over  the  Apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Venuti  states  that  no  less  than 
450,250  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.  As  a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constaiis  II.,  in 
657,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.  The  marble  doorway  corre- 
sponds in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hung  ;  the 
opening  is  about  39  feet  high  and 
19  wide.  Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
altered. The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy^  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring 
them  to  other  than  classical  times ; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  original  edifice.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome. 
The  rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  7 1^ 
feet.     In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 


recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
pavona.yzcttomaLvhle.  The 7th5 facingthe 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  columns 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.  Between  the  larger  recesses 
are  8  "  a^dicuhe,"  which  have  been 
converted  into  modern  altars.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice. 
From  this  rises  the  majestic  dome., 
divided  into  square  panels,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  bronze.  In  the  centre  a 
circular  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  light  which  the  temple 
receives.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  porphyry  and  difterent  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.  Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  Michel  Angelo  attributed 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1  st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimius 
Severus.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  many  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever value  we  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-existing  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  the  ancient 
calidarium,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches  ;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  ■  on  the  outside,  w^liich  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portfgo^^^gr^(y|^J'^ernini, 
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at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.  In 
the  sacristy  l3ehind  the  buiklmg  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantheon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  hi  rial-place  of  Pu/phael,  whose 
tomb  is  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  left, 
which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Sasso,  executed  at  his  request 
by  his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
The  Roman  archaeologists,  after  having 
unsettled  the  faith  of  ages  on  every 
matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-place 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  of  Cam- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  "Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
and  points ;  some  of  these  were  kept 
by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who 
is  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  w^as  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
■cofiin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 


skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably  as  it  proved  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  individual  of  no  cele- 
brity." —  Quart.  Bcv.  On  one  side 
of  the  same  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Annibale  Caracci,  and  on  the  other  of 
Taddeo  Zucchero ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  painters. 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  friends, 
with  a  bas-relief  likeness  by  Thorv/ald- 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
The  Pantheon,  formerly  surrounded  by 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govern- 
ment having  purchased  the  greater 
number  of  those  still  built  against  it 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  down : 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these 
modern  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  portico, 
which  flanked  the  principal  edifice 
towards  the  E.,  v/ere  discovered  in 
1854. 

Temple  of  Quirinus. — This  celebrated 
temple,  founded  by  Numa,  rebuilt, 
according  to  Livy,  by  the  consul 
Papirius,  and  again  by  Augustus, 
occupied  the  spot  wdiere  Romulus 
miraculously  disappeared  during  the 
thunder-storm.  The  Jesuits'  gardens, 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Monte 
Cavallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  are  supposed 
to  mark  its  site.  Fulvio  states  that  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple  on 
this  spot,  and  that  Otho  of  Milan,  then 
Senator  of  Rome,  removed  all  the  re- 
mains and  ornaments  which  were  dis- 
covered, to  form  the  steps  leading  to 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli  on  the  Capitol. 
Several  fragments  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  at  various  times  in 
these  gardens,  but  no  remains  of  the 
temple  are  now  visiM)BO^bCthe  sub- 
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jacent  valley,  where  the  eh.  of  S.  Vitale 
uow  stands,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Portico  of  Quirinus. 

Temple  of  EemiLs,  or  of  Homulus  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  beyond  the 
Eoman  Forum,  called  by  Biinsen  and 
his  followers  the  JEdes  Penatium — a  cir- 
cular edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
about  SO  ft,  in  diameter,  more  than 
half  buried  under  ground.  In  the 
3^ear  527  it  was  adapted  by  Felix 
IV.  as  the  vestibule  to  his  basilica 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano.  Urban 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the  an- 
cient bronze  doors,  which  were  found 
at  Perugia,  and  to  have  placed  in 
their  present  position  the  2  columns 
of  porphyry,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  century.  Be5'ond 
this  entrance  are  2  cipollino  columns, 
one  with  a  capital,  and  part  of  an  en- 
tablature, deeply  buried;  they  were 
formerl)^  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  portico,  but  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  their  date  or  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ancient  temple, 
which  may  be  seen  by  descending  into 
the  orator)'  in  the  crypt  below.  In 
this  crypt  were  found  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Rome,  called  the 
Fianta  Capitol ina,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol, 
(see  p.  230)  ;  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  engraved  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have 
served  as  the  pavement  of  this  temple. 
The  original  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  towards  the  adjoining  street. 

Temple  of  JRomulus. — The  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  under 
the  Palatine,  has  been  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  occupy  the  site  of 
this  temple.  Its  form  is  circular,  from 
which  circumstance,  and  from  its  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Ovid  as  standing 
on  the  Via  Nova,  and  subject  to 
frequent    inundations    as     stated    by 


Horace,  it  has  been  considered  by 
Canina  and  the  Roman  archaeologists 
to  be  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta. 
The  antiquaries  who  refer  it  to  Romulus 
rely  chiefl)^  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
bronze  wolf  now  in  the  Capitol,  and  said 
to  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Romulus. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  statue  in 
question  (see  p.  225)  was  found  there ; 
and  therefore  no  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  statement.  Another 
presumption  might  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  matrons  carried 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro  every  Thurs- 
day morning.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ch.  is  of  high  antiquity  (see 
p.  1G9). 

Tem/jle  of  BomvJus  {son  of  2Iaxen- 
tins). — The  name  given  b)^  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  known  as 
the  '' Scuderia,"'  adjoining  the  j^re- 
tended  circus  of  Caracalla,  on  the  1. 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella.  Few  ruins 
have  been  more  disputed ;  some  call- 
ing them  the  stables  of  the  circus, 
others  the  Mutatoriuni  Ca?saris,  and 
others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.d.  311 ;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  portico.  In  the  base- 
ment are  niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a 
tomb  and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  not  less  than 
14.  There  are  two  representations 
of  this  temple  on  coins  of  Romulus, 
one  with  a  portico,  the  other  with  a 
dome.  A  few  years  ago  the  ruin  was 
called  the  Torre  de'  Borgiani;  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  stronghold 
by  the  Borgia  family.  OOglC 
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Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Ciivus 
Capitolimis,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Poggio  Braccioliui 
in  the  15th  century,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude'  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are  in 
front,  and  2  on  tlie  flanks ;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal ; 
the  columns  are  of  different  diameters, 
tlie  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  white  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations.  On  the  archi- 
trave   is    the    inscription,    senatvs  . 

POPULYSQA^E    .    HOMANVS INCENDIO    . 

CONSVMPTVM  .  RESTiTviT.  The  restor- 
ation, whenever  it  took  place,  was 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  art ;  and  the  portico  as 
it  stands  is  the  most  tasteless  monu- 
ment of  the  Forum.  Poggio,  who 
describes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire  in 
the  1 5th  century ;  during  his  stay  in 
Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was  demolished,  and  ho  mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marble  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  this  temple  has 
been  settled  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  Milliarium  Aureum  at  one  of  its 
angles,  on  the  side  of  the  Ciivus  Capi- 
tolinus,  which  passed  before  it ;  and 
wliicli  is  further  confirmed  by  an  in- 
scription on  an  altar  found  near  it,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  which 
refers  to  the  j^iirarium  or  Treasury, 
which  it  is  well  known  formed  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temjyle  of  the  Sun. — Under  this 
name  have  been  described  some  colos- 
sal masses  of  masonry  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Colonna  gardens  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  under  the  adjoining  Piazza  della 
Pilotta.  They  consist  of  part  of  an 
architrave  and  frieze  and  the  angle 
of  a  pediment,  all  highly  ornamented  in 
the  Corinthian  style.  In  point  of  size 
they  are   the   most   stupendous   frag- 


ments in  Rome.  They  have  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
built  by  Aurelian.  Their  style  and 
ornaments  are  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at  a 
period  when  art  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. The  colossal  horses  which  we 
now  see  on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  stood  before  this  temple. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  the  Nyrnpjhaum 
of  Alexander,  and  by  Canina  the  Sesso- 
rium  built  by  Constantine :  it  is  situated 
in  a  garden  near  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  between  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct. The  name  of  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  discoveiy,  among  the  ruins,  of  a 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
of  a  Venus  A^ith  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on 
tlie  pedestal  is  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a 
certain  Salustia;  in  the  features  an- 
tiquaries have  discovered  the  likeness 
of  Salustia  Barbia,  the  wife  of  Alex. 
Severus.  The  ruin  possesses  little  in- 
terest, and  consists  merely  of  2  walls 
of  brick  and  a  large  niche. 

Tempjle  of  Yenus  and  Home,  between 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  Coliseum  ;  a  double  temple, 
designed  and  built  by  Hadrian,  to  show 
that  he  was  superior  as  an  architect  to 
ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  emperor.  The  building  is 
also  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
fate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 
asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion  on 
his  plans  for  this  temple,  his  criticism, 
that  they  were  good  for  the  production 
of  an  Emperor,  v/as  too  honest  to  be 
forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  onl}^  portions  now  stand- 
ing are  the  remains  of  the  cellse,  each 
terminated  by  the  vaulted  niches  which 
contained  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
Considerable  fragments,  however,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  which  have 
enabled  architects   toOQ^lShe  plan 
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and  ascertain  its  dimensions.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  fragments  that  the 
building  consisted  of  2  cellte  turned 
back  to  back.  At  each  end  was  a  por- 
tico of  10  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet 
in  diameter,  one  facing  the  Forum, 
the  other  the  Coliseum.  The  cellse 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted 
tribunes  wliich  form  the  most  conspi- 
cuous portions  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  building  was  raised  on  a  plat- 
form 510  feet  long  and  about  300 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
composed  of  nearly  200  columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  ground.  From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.  This  colonnade  and 
platform  rested  on  a  rectangular 
basement  raised  26  feet  above  the 
level  space  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 
The  flank,  ^vhicli  may  be  traced  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudaus, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  The  basement  of  'the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  has  at  each 
end  the  remains  of  2  large  flights 
of  steps.  The  apertures  in  it,  now 
walled  np,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose :  they  v/ere  believed  by  some  to 
be  sepulchral  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  by  others,  cellars 
in  which  were  stored  the  moveable 
decorations  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
square  mass  in  front  of  the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to 
be  the  pedestal  of'the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero.  The  Prussian  antiquaries  in 
the  '  Beschreibung,'  and  Burgess  in 
his  'Antiquities,'  give  plans  and  re- 
storations of  the  whole  structure  ;  but 
those  in  Canina's  great  work  on  Kome 
are  much  more  correct  and  elabo- 
rate: these  plans,  whicJi  are  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins,  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the'criticism  of 
ApoUodorus,  it  was  one  of  the  grand- 
est edifices  of  Rome,  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  regularity  of  design, 
and  by  great  splendour  of  decora- 
tion. 


Temple  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  above  the  Homan  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  older  Eoman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
and  other  German  archaiologists.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  3  beau- 
tiful columns  which  compose  this  ruin 
were  buried  nearlj^  to  their  capitals  in 
the  accumulated  rubbish.  The  French 
ascertained,  by  perforating  the  soil, 
that  the  basement  had  been  partly  re- 
moved ;  it  was  therefore  necessaiy  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scaftblding ;  tlie  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
ingenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  in  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  every  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
entablature  in  front  theletters  estityer 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the 
word  .Picstituerc,  proving  that  it  was  a 
restored  building.  On"  the  frieze  are 
sculptured  various  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice—the  knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap.  The 
columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  Avas 
highly  ornamented.  We  have  stated 
that  these  columns  were  foimerly  sup- 
posed to  ^belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  known  that  a 
temple  of  that  name  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  gratitude  for  his  escape 
from  lightning  during  the  expedition  in 
Spain,  but  it  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  was  restored 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
to  which  the  inscription  on  the  enta- 
blature  »tove^notic^^abl^-  refers. 
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To  tlie  1.  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  a  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns  with  capitals  adorned  with 
trophies,  which  has  just  been  restored. 
It  is  called  by  Bimsen  the  Schola  Xantha^ 
from  the  name  of  a  Fabius  Xanthus, 
curator  of  the  monuments,  and  who 
placed  here  the  silver  images  of  the 
Dii  Consentes,  and  which  were  again 
reinstated  under  the  portico  by  Vettius 
Pretextatus  in  a.d.  367,  as  we  see 
by  an  inscription  upon  its  entabla- 
ture. 

Temple  of  Vesta,  or,  according  to 
Canina,  of  Mater  Matuta,  a  circular 
temple  at  the  Bocca  dell  a  Verita,  near 
-the  Poute  Rotto,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Stefano  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  church  of  S. 
JMaria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better  knov/n 
than  perhaps  any  other  ruin  in  Rome. 
The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  building.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is 
the  famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber— 

"^  Vidimus  flavuui  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  EtiiTSco  violentev  -audis, 
Ire  dejectiim  monumoiita  regum 

Templaque  Vestoj"' — 

W'hich  was  situated  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoliue  hills,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Velabrum,  subject  to  being 
flooded,  from  its  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  Tiber.  That  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  the  Palladium  was 
preserved,  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  was  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro 
(see  p.  .39  and  169);  and  the  building 
now  before  us  is  most  probably  one 
jof  those  which  were  erected,  in  ac- 
cordance vnth  the  institutions  of 
Numa,  in  each  curia.  The  edifice 
we  are  uot/  describing  is  generally 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
-though  there  is  evidence  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  _VGspasian,   one 


of  whose  coins  giA^es  a  representation 
of  a  temple  of  the  present  form.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cella  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  composed  originally  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one 
only  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  an  ugly  covering 
of  red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion  of 
the  cella  and  the  columns  are  of 
white  marble.  The  diameter  of  the 
cella  is  26  feet,  the  circumference  of 
the  peristyle  156,  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  about  3,  and  their  height 
32.  Some  authors  have  identified  this 
circular  edifice  with  one  of  the  several 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boarium. 


§  12.  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres. 

Theatre  of  Bcdh'.s,  erected  A.u.c.  741, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Aug-ustus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Rome,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  "  cunei,"  Avhich  may  be  seen 
below  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  with  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoportlcus  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  tiie  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 

Theatre  of  Ifarcellas,  the  second 
theatre    opened  ^^i^^5Q^,g  in    the 
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levc4  space  occupied  by  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  or  great  vegetable  market, 
between  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.  It 
"A'as  begun  by  Julius  CaDsar,  finished 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  that 
emperor  to  the  yoimg  Marcellus,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  that  magnificent  portico  near 
to  the  theatre  which  he  restored  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  the  Orsini  Pa- 
lace, and  disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 
are  still  highly  interesting.  The  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
2  tiers  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
upon  which  rose  a  closed  wall  decorated 
with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  latter 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the 
tiers  of  arches  only  11  on  each,  and 
part  of  the  12th,  now  remain.  This 
fragment,  which  may  be  seen  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara,  shows  that  the 
theatre  was  built  externallj^  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story, 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is 
Doric;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  the  entablature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  supply  us  with  many 
interesting  details.  The  second  story 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modern 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  recent  critics,  it  is  known 
that  the  building  excitedthe  admiration 
of  the  ancients  ;  Vitruvius  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
Avith  the  model  for  the  Roman  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  Avas  built  b)^  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  "  cunei,"  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  houses  between 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Tiber.  It  is  stated  by  the  Eegionaries 
that  the  building  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 20,000  spectators.  In  the  11th 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 


into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Massimi  and  Orsini 
families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  theatre,  with  the  name 
annexed,  is  preserved  in  the  Pianta 
Capitolina. 

Theatre  of  Fompe]/,  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Home.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  fith  centy. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress,  and  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Orsinis  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  There 
are  few  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  associations  are  con- 
nected as  this  theatre.  It  is  recorded 
by  ancient  writers  that  the  opening  of 
this  new  place  of  amusement  was  re- 
garded hj  the  older  citizens  as  a  cor- 
iiiption  of  morals  ;  and  that  Pompey,  to 
evade  their  opposition,  built  over  the 
theatre  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus 
Yictrix,  and  pretended  that  the  seats 
of  the  theatre  were  mere  additions  to 
the  temple.  The  plan  of  Rome,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives  us  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  form  and  propor- 
tions of  this  theatre,  but  unfortunately 
the  portion  which  contained  the  plan 
of  the  portico  is  imperfect.  The  site 
occupied  by  the  theatre  lies  between 
the  chs.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
on  the  N.,  and  San  Carlo  di  Catinari, 
the  Piazza  di  Campo  di  Fieri,  on  the 
W. ;  the  Via  de'  Chiavari,  the  Via  de* 
Giupponari,  and  the  Via  di  Torre 
Argentina  on  the  E.  The  Palazzo  Pio 
is  built  upon  its  ruins.  The  semicir- 
cular form  of  the  theatre,  and  even 
the  inclination  given  to  the  ground  by 
the  vaultings  upon  which  rested  the" 
seats,  ma}^  be  traced  by  following  the 
houses  from  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  della 
Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza  dei  Satiri.  In 
the  cellars  and  vaults  of  the  Palazzo  Pio 
some  arches  and  fragments  of  massive 
walls  may  be  examined ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that^so  nt^gj^3^^ding  of 
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sucli  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  j 
the  Ivoman  people  is  accessible.  In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, -was  the  famous  portico  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica  or  Eegia.  In  this  portico 
Brutus  is  said  by  x\ppian  to  have  sat  in 
judgment  as  praetor  on  the  morning  of 
Cfcsar's  death.  Close  to  the  theatre 
\ras  the  memorable  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  in  which 

"  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  sUitue, 

Whicli  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  CM^ar 
fell;'^. 

The  celebrated  statue,  well  known  as 
the  Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the 
Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  between  the  Can- 
cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Sueto- 
nius that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 
basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  position  indicated 
by  the  description  of  Suetonius.  The 
statue  is  well  known  as  the  chief  trea- 
suire  of  the  Spada  Palace.  Among  the 
historical  facts  connected  with  this 
theatre,  Aulus  Gellius  mentions  the 
grammatical  question  which  arose  in 
regard  to  the  inscription  for  the  temple, 
whether  the  third  consulate  of  Pompey 
should  be  expressed  b}'  cos.  tertium  or 
tertio.  The  learned  men  consulted  on 
the  point  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
Cicero,  without  meeting  the  question, 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
avoided  by  writing  cos.  tert.  Subse- 
quent grammarians  seem  to  have  in- 
clined to  teriii.uii,  as  we  see  inscribed 
over  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

Coliseum,  or  Colossenin. — There  is  no 
monument  of  ancient  Eome  which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Staguum 
Neronis,  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth   consulate,   a.d.  80,   ten   years 


after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  only  completed  by  Domitian.  As 
high  as  the  third  division  of  the 
seats  was  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the  portion  above  this  by  Titus 
and  his  successor.  The  Church  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  designed 
by  Gaudentius,  a  Christian  architect 
and  martyr,  and  that  many  thousand 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
The  gladiatorial  combats  were  abo- 
lished by  Honorius.  A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  l\oman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
purposely  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  Coliseum  ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  AmpJiitheatruui  Flavium,  or 
Flavian  AmpJdtlieatre^  in  honour  of  the 
family  name  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Coliseum,  derived  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  the  fragments  of  the  Vene- 
rable Bede,  who  records  the  famous 
prophecy  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  pil- 
grims : — 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Eome  shall  stand; 
"When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Home  shall  fall ; 
And  ■\A-hen  Home  falls,  the  -vvoiid." 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was- 
tolerably  perfect^^i^Q^^^  century. 
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Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  building  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rob. 
Guiscard,  who  showed  as  little  rever- 
ence for  the  monuments  of  Rome  as 
he  did  for  the  temples  of  Pa^stum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Farnese  and  the  Barberini  palaces, 
were  in  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six- 
tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops ;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.  Clement  XL,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  of  saltpetre 
with  as  little  success.  To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
who  had  perished  in  it.  The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  from 
the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  Pius  VII. 
built  the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
south  -  western  angle,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  modern  masonry ;  his  suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  the  fabric  ; 
and  very  extensive  works  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Canina,  to  prevent 
any  further  degradation  of  this  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  A  cross  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena ;  and 
14:  representations  of  Our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion are  placed  at  intervals  around  it. 
In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  preaches 
every  Friday  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
Christian  service  in  a  site  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
common  faith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 


of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  are  to  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
form,  as  usual,  is  elliptical.  The 
outer  elevation  consists  of  4  stories  : 
the  3  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supported  by  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  wdth  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  SO  arches.  The  first, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high ;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high ;  the  third  is  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  44  ft,  high ;  above  the 
last  is  an  entablature,  and  many  of  the 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  velarvtm,  or 
awjiing,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  is  157  English  feet  ; 
the  major  axis  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  thiclmess  of  the  walls,  is 
584  ft. ;  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  ft.,  the 
width  177  ft.  The  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  arches  were  numbered 
from  I.  to  Lxxvi,,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N,  side  ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  towards 
the  Ca?lian,  w-hich,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  total  number  80. 
Between  those  numbered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice ;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  entrance  of  the  emperor.  On 
the  opposite  side  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding entrance  from  the  Palatine, 
with  a  subterranean  passage,  still 
visible.  This  passage  was  constructed 
by  Commodus,  who  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  it.  The  state  en- 
trances for  the  solemn  processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.  In  the  interior  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  vaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There  were  4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  o^-lfej^sljcjiies.  The 
Hosted  by  >  "  ^ 
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first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.  At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  F odium,  a  kind  of 
covered  gallery,  on  which  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.  Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  3  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavc(.i,  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  se- 
veral coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.  The  first  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  24  rows  of 
seats ;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, from  which  rose  the  second 
order,  consisting  of  16  rows.  A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa- 
rated this  from  the  third  order,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  por- 
tico already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Eegion- 
aries  state  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  (probably  of  wood)  rested  on 
walls,  forming  4  rows  of  small  cells, 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, confined.  A  staircase  opens  near 
the  old  Hermi-tage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
from  thence  as  high  as  the  parapet. 
During  the  ascent  they  will  traverse 
the  ambulacra  and  galleries,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  whole  fabric  than  they  could 
do  from  pages  of  description.  At  the 
summit  they  will  observe  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  &c.,  built  up  in  the 
svalls,  as  if  the  upper  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  origin- 
ally destined  for  other  purposes.  The 
scene  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  and  there  are  few 
travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot 
by  moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnificent  description  in  '  Manfred," 
the  only  description  which  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum :  — 

"  I  do  reuaember  me,  Unit  in  my  youth, 

A7hen  I  was  Avaiidermg,— iipon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Cohseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Eome  ; 
The  trees  which  gi'ew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  michaight,  and  the  i 
stars  i 


Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
i\Iore  near  frum  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
Tlie  owl's  long  cr}^  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Withm  a  bowshot  where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battli  - 

ments, 
And  tw^ines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths  ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  gTowth  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
"^Yhile  Ci-esar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 

halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. —  ' 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upoa 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere  ane\A-,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  A\hich  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
"With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old : — 
Tiie  dead  but  scepter'd  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

Considerable  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  holes  which  are 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
some  learned  dissertations  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt,  as  Nibby  states,  that  they  were 
made  during  the  middle  ages  in  ex- 
tracting the  iron  cramps  which  bound 
the  blocks  together,  v.-hen  the  value  of 
this  metal  was  very  great  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  were 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
writings  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
given  rise  is  one  of  higher  interest 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  disputes  of 
the  antiquaries, — the  quarto  volume  of 
Professor  Sebastiani,  entitled  Xh.eJFlora 
Colisca^  in  which  he  enumerates  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the 
ruins,  and  the.  still  more  complete 
'Flora  of  the  Colosseum,'  by  Dr, 
Deakin,  an  English  physician  residing 
at  Rome,  who  has  increased  the  cata- 
logue of  species  growing  on  it  to 
420.  With  such  materials  for  a  hortus 
siccus,  it  is  s^irgri^|i|^fli^^^Romans 
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do  not  make  collections  for  sale,  on  the 
plan  of  the  S^yiss  Herbaria ;  we  cannot 
imagine  any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  trayellers.  The  Coliseum  is  now 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  neither 
filth  nor  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
as  in  most  other  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  min  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
Sudcms,  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  the  labours 
of  the  arena.  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian,  &c.  The  fountain  was  construct- 
ed of  brickwork,  in  the  best  style ; 
the  central  cavity  and  the  channels 
for  carrying  off  the  water  are  still 
visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few  years 
since,  but  these  modern  restorations 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
ancient  work.  Two  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  games  of  the  amphi- 
theatre were  the  Vivarium  and  the 
Spoliarium  (p.  80). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  celebrated 
Colossus  of  Nero  is  supposed  to  have 
stood,  after  its  removal  by  Hadrian 
to  make  room  for  his  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome  ;  it  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  Coliseum  of  the  later  emperors, 
Gordian,  Alex.  Severus,  &c. 

Amphitheatre  of  StatiUus  T((}(ru.s. — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Monte  Citorio  is  one  of  the  many 
artificial  eminences  which  we  meet  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  made  up  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  some  masses  of  brickwork 
still  retaining  the  form  of  ^'  cunei,"  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  palace  built 
by  Innocent  X.,  has  led  some  Roman 
antiquaries  to  conclude  that  this  hill  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  this  amphitheatre ; 


it  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
it  stood  nearer  the  Tiber,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  Monte  Giordano  and  the 
Palazzo  Gabrielli.  Be  this  as  it  may,, 
the  Statilian  Amphitheatre  was  finished 
in  the  4th  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but 
from  the  silence  of  the  Latin  writers  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coli- 
seum. No  trace  of  the  amphitheatre 
remains,  but  behind  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio  was  discovered  a  co- 
lossal column  of  cipollino,  which  evi- 
dently from  its  unfinished  state  had 
never  been  raised,  42  ft.  long  by  4f  ft., 
in  diameter,  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  known  monolith  masses  of  this 
marble.  It  has  been  lately  erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  before  the  Pro- 
paganda College,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the 
newly  introduced  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Amphltheairvm  Castrense. — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
IMaggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the ' 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the 
troops.  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  TiberiuSy 
It  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During 
the  reign  of  Aurelian  one  of  the  sides 
was  included  to  form  a  part  of  the 
new  w^alls  of  the  city.  On  the  out- 
side we  see  the  arches  of  the  lower 
tier  filled  up ;  but  the  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  their 
brick  capitals,  are  still  visible.  The 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  the  arena,  bones  of  animals  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and  numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated.  Outside  the 
city  wall,  and  close  to  it,  are  traces  of 
a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Circus  Varianus. 

Circus  Maxinius,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  Sabine  rape. 
This  famous  circ^i|b^yisf^i^|l^->y  Tar- 
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quinius  Priscus,  restored  with  consi- 
derable additions  during  the  republic, 
and  rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  CiBsar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
\Yhich  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo.  The  circus  was  destroj^ed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  Spina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Theodorie 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Caesar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The 
circuit  of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  150,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  200,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
carceres,  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  started  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
cui*ved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seats  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  remains 
now  visible.  They  consist  of  shapeless 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  The  first 
meta  is  supposed  to  liave  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
probably  concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
called  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra^ 
forming  its  Euripus,  runs  through  the 
circus  in  its  way  to  the  Tiber.  The 
new  gas-works  of  Rome,  which  have 
been  recently  erected  near  the  N.W. 
extremity,  have  destroj-ed  the  oval 
shape  of  the  circus,  and  form  an  eyesore 
in  the  beautiful  vista  which  the  classical 
traveller  formerly  enjoyed  over  it  from 
the  summits  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  hills. 

Circus  of  jRomulus  or  Maxenlius, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla,  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  the  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 


and  of  the  tomb  of  Cfccilia  Metella. — 
The  name  of  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
given  to  these  ruins,  was  exploded 
by  the  discovery  of  3  inscriptions  in 
1825,  recording  that  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Romulus,  the  son  of 
Maxentius,  a.d.  311.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  circus  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  convenient  for  studying  the 
general  arrangement  of  this  class  of 
monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong  space, 
1580  feet  in  length  and  2G0  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing ;  on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Carceres  for  tlie  chariots,  6  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may  be 
traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a  fourth 
in  the  S.AV.  angle.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  circus  is  a  balcony,  or  pidvinario., 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor ;  and  nearly  opposite 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 
probably  distributed.  The  Sfjina  may 
be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  it  is  not  in  the  middle  of 
the  arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  36  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  5 
feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious works  of  art ;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Piazza 
Navona.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
Metm  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  by  the  banker  Tor- 
Ionia.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  Great  Gate- 
way, &c.,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  fragments  of  statues  ^-nd 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  *,e^.3(m^'^^,,gs  already 
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mentioned;  all  of  them  bearing"  the 
name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, which  is  the  most  perfect,  has 
been  placed  at  the  great  entrance ;  it 
states  that  the  circus  was  consecrated 
to  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius  : — divo  . 

ROMVLO  .  N.  M.  V.  COS  .  ORD.  II.  FILIO  . 
D.  N.  MAXENTII  .  INVICT.  VIEI  .  ET  . 
PERP.  AVG.  NIPOTI  .  T.  DIVI  .  MAXI- 
MIANI   .    SENIORIS  .  AC  .  BIS  .  AV(JVSTI. 

The  circular  temple  adjoining  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "Temple  of  Romulus." 
(p.  39). 

Circus  Agonalis,  or  Alexandria  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
is  clearly  identified  with  the  modern 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  750 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4j  Eng. 
acres.  Some  ruins  of  the  arches  of 
the  Circus  may  be  seen  under  the  ch. 
of  S.  Agnese. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza Barberini .  The  Flaminian  Circus 
has  entirely  disappeared,  though  con- 
siderable remains  existed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Palazzo  Mattel  were  laid.  The  circus 
was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Caterina  de'  Funari, 
vvhose  name  is  a  memorial  of  the 
fact,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly  on 
the  centre  of  it.  Some  sculptured 
decorations  of  its  Carceres  are  pre- 
served in  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Mattel. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust,  called  also  the 
C.  Apollinaris^  was  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Pincian  and  Viminal 
hills,  and  outside  the  Porta  Collina 
of  the  Servian  Wall.  Its  outline  may 
be  easily  traced.  Remains  of  the  Car- 
ceres  are  to  be  seen  in  the  villa 
of  DiiJie  Massimo,  and  other  ruins  in 
the  adjoining  Villa  Barberini.  The 
obelisk  which  now  stands  before  the 
Ch.  of  La  Trinitti  de'  Monti  was  found 
in  this  circus. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  partly  covered  by 
[Rome.'] 


the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
was  destroyed  by  Coustantine  when  he 
erected  the  church,  in  the  4th  centy.  It 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz- 
za of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina. 
In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Hadrian,  were  discovered  in  the  last 
century ;  but  the  excavations  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 


§   13.    C0LU3INS. 

Column  of  Antoninus  Fius,  discovered  in 
1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  house  of  the  Mis- 
sions, and  erected  to  him  by  his  sons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  shaft 
was  a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but,  the  operation 
having  failed,  and  the  column  broken, 
the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
Giardino  delia  Pigua ;  it  is  ornamented 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  funeral 
games  and  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina.  The  following  is  the 
inscription   on   it  :  —  divo    ANTO^iI^-o 

AYGVSTO     PIO AKTONI]SJYS     AYGVSTVS' 

ET — VERVS     AVGVSTVS    FILII.        Upon 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft  exists 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  at  the  Vatican, 
stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Eg^^t  by 
Dioscurus,  an  agent  of  Trajan,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reiffn. 
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Column  of  Marcus  Aurdius  AntoninuSj 
commonly  called  the  Antonine  Colimm, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  This  colimm  was  long 
confounded  with  the  pillar  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 
scription placed  upon  its  base  when 
Sixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  close  by,  to  a  certain  Adrastas, 
freedman  of  Sept.  Severus,  charged  to 
guard  this  column,  diS  procurator  or  cus- 
tode,  has  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject: and  the  present  column  is  now 
known  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
f>eople,  A.D.  174.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
inferior  in  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  of  the  Mar- 
comans ;  and  are  in  higher  relief 
than  those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  battles 
and  military  manceuvres.  One  of  these 
reliefs  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention from  its  presumed  connection 
with  the  legion  composed  of  Christians 
from  Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter 
raining,  with  the  water  falling  from 
his  outstretched  arms,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  version  of  the  story  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  the  army  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  devotional  practices  of 
the  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 
peror to  request  them  to  pray  for 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christians  had  the  merit  of 
saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  sculpture  has  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  The  pedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana, 
and  is  not  well    proportioned   to  the 


shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base  : 
the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
25  feet  8  inches.  The  shaft,  includ- 
ing its  base  and  top  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
100  Roman  feet  (29-635  metres  =  97Volj 
English)  :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred,  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  lUfeet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  summit.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
modern  Piazza  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 


Column  of  Phocas. — Prior  to  181 3  this 
column  had  baffled  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron — 

"  Tully  TTLis  not  so  eloquent  as  tliou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  u  buried  base." 

In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  proving  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  emperor  Pho- 
cas, by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.D.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  4  flights 
of  steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 
excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  steps  indicates  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  column  was  originally  taken  from 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  skaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. At  the  base,  bordering  the  Sacra 
Via,    are    some    pedestals,   on   which. 
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probably  stood  other  honorary  columns 
or  statues. 

Col'.i.mn  of  Trajan,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns,  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  tells 
us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114), 
For  17  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 
been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  Avhite  marble, 
9  of  which  form  the  basement,  and 
1^3  the  shaft ;  the  remaining  2  the 
toms  and  capital.  The  column  is  in 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed ;  the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corinthian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
Jielmets  ,•  and  bears  an  inscription  sup- 
ported by  2  winged  figures.  A  series 
of  bas-reliefs  forms  a  spiral  round  the 
shaft,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
continuous  history  of  the  military 
achievements  of  the  emperor.  These 
matchless  sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  They  form  a  perfect  study'^of 
military  antiquities ;  indeed,  as  a  re- 
cord of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  is  so  valuable.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
2  feet  high  in  the  lower  part,  in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.  They  begin  Avith  a  re- 
presentation of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on  through  the  successive 
events  of  the  Dacian  wars,  represent- 
ing the  construction  of  fortresses, 
attacks  on  the  enemy,  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  who  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.  All  these  details  will  be 
foimd  engraved  in  De'  Rossi's  work 
entitled  '  La  Colonna  Trajana  diseg- 
nata.'  The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
fact   that  they  contain  no  less   than 


2500  human  figures,  besides  a  large 
number  of  horses,  fortresses,  Sec, 
than  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of 
184  steps,  lighted  by  42  openings, 
leading  to  the  summit,  on  which  stood 
a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  the 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  229).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
bronze,  11  feet  high,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  feet 
of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to  have 
been  still  visible  upon  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  100  Roman  feet,  ^11 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  exclusive  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  127 J  feet,  which  re- 
presents the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power  for 
the  17th  time,  and  in  the  6th  year  of 
his   reign  : — senatvs   .   popvlvsqve  . 

ROMAN VS— IMP  .  CAESARI  .  DIVI  NER- 
YAE  F  .  NERVAE — TRAJAKO  .  AVG  . 
GERM  .  DACICO  POISTIF — 3IAXIMO  .  TRIE. 
POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  cos.  VI.  P.  P — AT) 
DECEARANDV3I  QUANTAE  .  ALTITVBINIS 
— MONS  ET  LOCVS.  TANT/.?.  Oj^CRIBUS.  SIT. 

EGESTVs.  This  fixes  the  date  about 
the  period  of  the  Parthian  ^vars,  from 
which  the  emperor  did  not  live  to 
return,  so  that  he  never  saw  this  most 
remarkable  monument  of  his  reign 
and  greatness.  The  ashes  of  Trajan, 
originally  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  were 
deposited  by  his  successor  Hadrian 
under  the  column,  in  a  vault  walled 
up  in  15S5  by  Sixtus  V. 
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jirch  of  Constant ine,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphal  is,  the  mo- 
dern Via  di  S.  Gregorio)  leading 
from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Via  Appia, 
in  the  valley  bet-^'een  the  Cffilian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
perors victory  over  Maxentius.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  although  it  exhibits 
the  decline  of  art  and  is  composed  of 
fragments  taken  from  one  of  the  arches 
of  Trajan,  probably  from  that  which 
stood  on  the  Appian,  near  the  Temple 
of  Mars  (see  p.  319).  Some  writers  have 
considered  that  the  form  and  propor- 
tions of  the  arch  are  too  good  for  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  regarded  it  as 
the  Arch  of  Trajan,  adapted  by  Con- 
stantine, and  loaded  -vrith  additional 
ornaments.  It  has  3  archways,  with 
4  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order 
on  each  front ;  7  of  these  are  of  giallo 
antico ;  the  8th  was  originally  of  the 
same  material,  but  it  was  taken  away 
by  Clement  VII I.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.  On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
to  the  history  of  Trajan.  The  large 
reliefs  on  the  flanks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of  the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  column, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantine  200 
years  later.  The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
fi;ont  facing  the  Coliseum  represent— 
1.'  The  triu^iphal  entry  of  Trajan  into 
Rome — the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
IMars,  which  stood  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2.  The  em- 
peror raising  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana  ;  3, 
His  distributing  food  to  the  people  ;  4. 
The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 


a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king  of  Aimenia,  is  brought  before 
him.  Some  of  these  reliefs  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at  Rome  at  the  period,  such  as  the 
Rostra,  the  Basilica  Julia,  &c.  On 
the  southern  side  are  —  1.  Trajan 
crowning  Parthamaspates,  king  of 
Parthia  ;  2.  The  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of 
Dacia ;  3.  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers ;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Suovetaurilia.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic  are  the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of  Trajan  over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  Avhole.  The  circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the  sports  of  the  chace  and  their 
attendant  sacrifices.  The  works  of 
Constantine  do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.  The  frieze 
which  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  On  the  flanks 
are  2  circular  medallions  represent- 
ing the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.  The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius ;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns,  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at  that  period.  Over  the  reliefs  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  fvndatori  qvietis.  li- 
BERATORi  VRBis  :  the  former,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
voTis  X.  voTis  XX.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  SIC  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice  introduced  by  Augustus  of 
offering  up  vows  for  10  and  '20  years 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 
tially buried.  Pius  VII.  excavated 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
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faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  monu- 
ments in  Home,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bably to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  iirst  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  on  the 
C£elian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by 
the  Tiber.  It  is  a  single  arch  of 
travertine,  v/ith  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion, from  which  we  gather  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  consuls  P.  Cor- 
nelius Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius  Si- 
lanus (a.d.  10).  Nero  availed  himself 
of  it  by  including  it  in  the  line  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct  to  the  Palatine. 
[A  short  way  beyond  this  arch,  going 
towards  S.  Stefano  Eotondo,  is  a 
fine  mediseval  arch,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  with  a  mosaic,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  the  1 3th  century,  having  been  erected 
by  one  of  the  Cosimati ;  it  formed  the 
portal  of  a  church  destroyed  of  late 
years.] 

Arch  of  Brvsus,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian^  the 
most  ancient  of  the  triimiphal  arches 
now  existing  in  Rome.  We  learn 
from  Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Appia  by  the  Senate  to 
Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  the  youthful  conqueror  whom 
Horace  has  immortalized  in  two  mag- 
nificent odes  (lib.  iv.  4,  14,  et  seq.)  : — 

"  Yidere  E]ia?ti  bella  sub  Alpibiis 
Drusmn  gcreutem,  et  Vindelici ;"  &c.— 

It  is  a  single  arch,  built  chiefly  of 
travertine,  with  cornices  of  marble, 
and  2  marble  columns  on  each  side, 
of  the  Composite  order.  Above  the 
entablature  the  remains  of  the  pedi- 
ment may  be  distinguished  among 
the  ivy  and  weeds  which  now  clothe 
the  summit.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.  Caracalla  included  the 
arch  in  the  line  of  the  aqueduct,  to 
convey  Avater  to  his  Thermae,  of  which 
a  portion  remains ;  to  his  restorations 


belong  probably  the  composite  columns 
and  decorations  now  on  it.  Coins  exist 
on  which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween 2  military  trophies.  The  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano,  seen  in  perspective 
through  this  arch,'  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite subjects  of  the  Komai.  artists. 

Arch  of  GaUienus,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  ch.  of  that  saint 
adjoining.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Esquiline  gate  of  the 
Servian  Wall,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonina,  by 
a  certain  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  2  buttresses.  The 
inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  the  falsehood 
of  the  flattery  which  was  applied  to 
the  most  profligate  of  emperors. 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons^  in  the 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Forum  Boa- 
rium.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  marble 
blocks  of  immense  size,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive statues,  and  separated  by  small 
stumpy  pilasters.  Each  front  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  proportions  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art. 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  WoltfebJ^togfl? 
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Borne, 


Arch  of  Septiinias  Sevenis,  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  1  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  ones  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons.  Each  front 
lias  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  they  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.  They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  Annenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  battering-ram  is  seen  at 
work.  On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol, 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  in  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  com- 
I^artment  we  see  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon ; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  staircase  of  50  steps 
leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  may  easily 
recognise  the  erasure  made  by  Cara- 
calla of  the  name  of  his  brother  Geta, 
after  he  put  him  to  death  a.d.  213.  The 
words  added  are,  optimis  fortissi- 
MisQVE  PRiNCiPiBvs,  in  the  4th  line,  in 

lieu  of  p.  SEPT.  LVC  .  FIL  GET.l^  .  NOBT- 

LL^s .  CiESAKT,  wliich  lias  been  made 
out,  on  examining  carefully  the  effaced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  by  which   the  bronze  letters  of 


this  part  of  the  inscription  were  ori- 
ginally inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
buried  when  Pius  VII.  commenced 
his  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  when  an  ancient 
pavement  was  discovered,  probably  of 
the  middle  ages,  being  much  above'  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  arch,  and  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  passed  some  yards  further  on 
the  1.,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 

Jjxh  of  Septijuias  Severus  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  also  called  the  Arcus  Argentarlus, 
x\rcli  of  the  Silversmiths,  situated  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
A  long  inscription  shows  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  silversmiths  {Argentarii) 
and  merchants  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
to  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
but  the  name  of  the  latter  was  removed 
also  here  after  his  murder  by  Cara- 
calla. As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em- 
peror in  the  Forum,  the  line  occupied 
by  the  name  of  Geta  and  his  titles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  words  fortissimo 
FELicissiMOQvE  PRiNCiPi.  This  arcli 
consists  of  a  mere  square  aperture, 
formed  by  a  straightlintel  or  entablature 
supported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble ;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 
i\\Q  back  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters are  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies ;  the  other  reliefs 
represent  various  sacrificial  instru- 
ments and  the  act  of  sacrifice.  Some 
of  the  decorations  are  elaborate,  but 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  whole 
indicate  the  decline  of  art.  The  in- 
scription is  of  importance,  as  marking 
the  site  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  since 
it  states  that  the  persons  who  erected 
it  lived  on  the  spot  (argeisTARII  et 

NEGOTIANTES    BOARII    HUJUS   LOCI  QUI 

invehent). 

Arch  of  Titus,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
the  most  elegant  of  a^ctjo^ [ij^iump^^^ 
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arches,  and  as  a  record  of  Scripture 
history  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most 
interesting  ruin  in  Rome.  It  consists 
of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII,  it  was  falling  into  imin, 
and  .would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  these  modern 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  the  other,  and  has  presei*ved 
•only  a  portion  of  the  basement,  and 
about  half  of  the  columns,  with  the 
mutilated  figures  of  Victories  over  the 
arch.  On  the  side  facing  the  Coliseum 
the  columns  are  more  perfect,  and 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
^sacrifice  ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrioi',  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo"  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  sena- 

TVS  .  POPVLVSQVE  .  ROIMANVS DIVO   . 

TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIANI    .   F VESPA- 

STANO  .  AVGVSTo.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  fell  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Milvian  bridge  during  the 
flight  of  Maxentius,  after  his  defeat 
■on  the  Via  Flamiuia  by  Constantine. 
The  size  of  this  candlestick,  as  here 
represented,  appears  to  be  nearly  a 
man's  height:  so  that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
the  fasces.     The  vault  of  the  arch  is 


richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  divinization  of  Titus. 


§  15.  Baths — Therm j;:. 

Baths  of  Agrlppa,  erected  B.C.  24,  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the  site 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
Gesu,  occupj-ing  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omenos,  which  Tiberius  removed  to 
his  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  Consider- 
able remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  maj-  be  seen  in  the 
Via  deir  Arco  della  Ciambella;  it  is 
a  portion  of  a  circular  hall,  which 
antiquaries  suppose  to  have  been  the 
Laconicum,  out  of  which  opened  the 
cold  baths.  Attached  to  the  Thermae 
were  extensive  gardens  and  an  artificial 
lake,  the  Stagmun  Agrip'pai^  which  occu- 
pied the  site  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle. 

Baths  of   Caracalla,  or  Thermae  An- 
toniuBP,  situated  in /the^IgA^l  space  be- 
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Rome. 


tween  tlie  Via  Appia  and  tlie  N.E. 
declivity  of  the  Aventine.  They  are 
the  most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices 
in  Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of 
140,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  of  a 
mile  in  circuit.  They  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorns,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1600  bathers  at  a  time.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  the 
disposition  of  the  dilferent  parts  of 
the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  on  the 
map  of  Rome  which  accompanies  this 
volume,  to  enable  him  to  follow  us 
in  the  following  details.  The  baths 
properly  speaking  occupied  an  oblong- 
rectangular  space  720  feet  long  by 
37.5  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antonine 
Aqueduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines ;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  the  modern  Via 
di  San  Sebastiano. .  As  an  example  of 
Roman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  mind  a  stronger  impression 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
Jane  which  strikes  off  from  the  Via 
Appia,  Adhere  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Marrana  stream :  the  gate  opens  into 
an  oblong  hall  of  great  magnitude  {(t), 
having  on  one  side  a  circular  tribune (6), 
which  retains  a  part  of  its  ancient 
stucco.  This  hall,  v,diich  has  a  similar 
one  (a)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  baths,  was  richly  paved  in  mosaic, 
especially  the  tribune.  Opening  out 
of  this  hall,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  destined  probably 
for  gladiatorial  exercises,  we  enter 
a  large  oblong  apartment  (c)  called 
the  Pinacotheca,  and  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  that  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian :  I 


it  is  more  probable  that  it  served  as 
the^  Cella  Calidan'a,  from  the  openings 
which     may     be     seen    for    vapour- 
conduits  in  the   floor.     On  the   right 
of  this  hall  is  a  vast  circular  edifice, 
the    Laconicum,    a    kind   of    gigantic 
vapour-bath,  which  had  in  the  centre 
a   large   basin   for   cold  water.      This 
Laconicum   (e)    was     surrounded     by 
chambers. _    To   the   1.    of    the   Cella 
Calidaria  is  another  oblong  apartment 
(c/),  but   at   a  lower   level ;   this  was 
probably  the  Cella  Frigidaria,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  is  identified  as  the 
Cella   Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he   speaks   of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece    of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps   of  a   Roman   sandal. 
The  Cella  Calidaria  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the   Thermse :   it   was  surrounded   by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,    in   the    Baths   of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  in  the 
IGth  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in   the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence.    Be- 
yond the  Cella  Calidaria,  and  forming 
the  S.E.  portion  of  the  rectangle  of  the 
Antonine  Therms,  is  a  second  hall  («), 
similar  to  that  b)^  which  we   entered. 
Considerable    excavations    have   been 
made  here  of  late  years,  particularly 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Velo 
of  Vicenza,  and  large  portions   of  the 
pavement  in    mosaic   laid  bare ;    this 
pavement,  chiefly  of  a  fish-scale  form, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  formed  of  pieces 
of  red  and  green  porphyry  and  white 
marble.    The  mosaics  of  the  Athletes  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  were  found  here 
(see  p.  240).     The  roof,  which  has  long 
since  fallen  in,  was  also  covered  with 
white  and   black  mosaic,    as   may   be 
seen  on  many  of  the  huge  fragments 
lying  about.     Occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  baths   and  the  Aventine  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Arena  (/), 
now  a  vine^^ard,  behind  which  was  the 
Theatridium  (//),  and  still  higher  up  the 
reservoir  (h)  for  the  water  to  supply 
the  Thermse. 

A   convenient    stainj^i^Qllgads    up 
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one  of  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
Cella  Calidaria  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  not  only  over  the  mass  of  ruins, 
but  the  Campagna,  with  its  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Alban  hills  beyond;  we 
also  see  from  here  numerous  channels 
for  carrying  the  water  from  the  roof. 
One  of  the  most  interesting^  facts 
connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  precious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  en- 
rich the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Farnese,  disco- 
vered in  the  16th  century,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  the  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the 
Venus  Callipyge,  the  baths  in  green 
basalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Farnese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tolerably  entire  in  the  6th  cen- 
.tury,  until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges  during  the  siege 
in  537  rendered  these  and  the  other 
Thermee  completely  useless.  From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  ruin. 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  granite 
columns  of  the  Great  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  roofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  These  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Pro- 
metheus Unbound'  he  saj^s,  "This 
poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awalcening    spring    in    that    divinest 


climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxi- 
cation, were  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama.''  The  ruins  on  either  side  of 
tlie  quadrangle  formed  by  the  baths 
were,  towards  the  Via  Appia,  parts  of 
the  portico  Avith  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine  behind,  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  the  aqueduct  emptied  its  waters 
for  the  supply  of  the  thermee. 

Baths  of  Constanti/ie,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandiui.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
were  restored  by  Petronius  Perpenna, 
a  prefect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  of 
them  existed  until  the  16th,  when 
they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  build 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remaining  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico,  painted  with  his- 
torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  well- 
known  colossal  horses  before  the  Qui- 
rinal palace,  and  the  statues  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  at  the  Capitol,  were  discovered 
among  these  ruins. 

Baths  of  Diocletian,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills.  These  magnificent  Thermee  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  by  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologies,  that  40,000  Christians 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  inde^tei. to^ik  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  finest  hall  whicli 
has  been  preserved  from  ancient  times. 
The  Thermse  were  of  immense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds. ; 
and  capal3le  of  furnishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200  ;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, including  all  the  space  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Termini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  public  granaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildings  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  Avith  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  diiiicult  to  de- 
termine. Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist :  one  forms  the  modern  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  public  granary.  Between  them  was  the 
semicircular  Theatridium,  the  remains 
of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Bernardine  monks.  Between 
this  and  the  two  circular  halls  just 
described  is  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Libraries,  to  which  the  literary  col- 
lections of  the  Ulpian  Basilica  had 
been  removed.  The  main  portion  of 
the  Thermoe,  properly  speaking,  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  an  oblong  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  area.  The  prin- 
cipal entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  S., 
opening  from  the  streets  leading  to 
the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Porta  Collina. 
The  great  central  hall,  called  formerly 
the  Piuacotheca,  but  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Calidaria,  was 
converted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  ch.  of  Sta,  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
By  including  the  circular  vestibule  at 
the  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which  stands  opposite,  Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic  rings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  8  massive  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite  are  standing  in 
their  original  position.     This  church, 


although  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,  in  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  p.  147.) 
The  ornaments  of  the  baths  and  the 
style  of  the  whole  building  indicate 
the  decline  of  art :  the  columns  did 
not  support  the  continuous  hori- 
zontal entablature  of  more  ancient 
buildings,  but  sustained  a  series  of 
lofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicar. 
of  later  times.  In  this  respect  the 
modern  ch.  has  a  great  advantage. 
*'  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simpli- 
city and  the  proportions  of  the  original, 
has  given  a  monumental  importance 
to  each  of  its  great  columns,  restored 
their  capitals,  and  made  one  noble 
entablature  pervade  the  whole  cross." 
Behind  this  hall  was  the  Natatio,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribune  of  the  ch,, 
and  farther  back  still  by  the  cloisters  of 
the  adjoining  convent.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  latter  are  some  additional  ruins, 
cosisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
brickwork:  some  "of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  must  have  been  of  immense 
span.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Massimi  are  the  traces  of  a  large 
reservoir  which  received  from  an 
aqueduct  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
Therm  a?. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Sccerus. 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these 
baths ;  some  distinctly  affinning  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  appears  to  be  by 
supposing  that  the  baths  of  Severus 
were  an  addition  to  those  of  Nero, 
as  the  latter  were  probabl}"  to  those 
of  Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have 
stood  between  tlie  church  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio,  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza 
Madam  a,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  is  built  on 
a  part  of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  built  A. p. 
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65 ;  tJiose  of  Alexander  Severus,  on 
the  same  authority,  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.  The 
■ch.  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Therm  is,  near  the 
post-office,  also  identifies  the  site.  The 
only  remains  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cjcle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of 
an  inn  in  the  Piazza  Rondanini.  The 
2  columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Alexander  VII.  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  these 
baths. 

Baths  of  TituSj  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildings, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas  spread  over 
that  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.  In  the  construction 
of  this  new  edifice  Nero  included 
the  villa  of  Maecenas ;  and  hence  it 
is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated  personage.  When  Titus 
( A.T>.  80)  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins  are  scattered  over  so  many  vine- 
yards that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish their  additions  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  The  Baths  of  Titus, 
which  were  constructed,  as  we  know 
from  contemporary  historians,  with 
great  haste,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Via 


Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on  the 
northern    side   of  the   Coliseum,    and 
covered  an  area  of  about   1150  ft.  by 
850.     Those  of  Trajan,  begun  by  Do- 
mitian, extended  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  an  area  of  600  ft.  by  500. 
The  crypt  under  the  ch.  ofSanMartino 
is  supposed   to   have  formed   part   of 
these  baths.  One  of  the  hemicycles  was 
converted  by  the  French  into  a  powder 
magazine    (Polveriera),    which    gives 
name   to   the   adjoining   street.      The 
other  hemicycle  forms  with  the  adja- 
cent vaults   a  kind   of  terrace,  from 
which  the   best  view  of  the  ruins  is 
obtained.      On   the    side   nearest  the 
Coliseum  are   the  ruins  of  a  semicir- 
cular theatre,  with   some  remains  of 
seats.    The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of 
Nero  lie  under   the   baths   in   an   ob- 
lique  direction,    and   are    divided  by 
walls  and  vaults,  and  were  probably 
the  dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace, 
one  set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.     Among  these  more  ancient 
remains    a   large   oblong  square,   ori- 
ginally fonning  an  open   court,   may 
be    traced  ;     it   was     apparently   sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  columns,  whose 
position  may  still  be  made  out.     The 
ruins  of  the  fountain  which  occupied 
the   centre   are   also  visible.     Further 
on  is  a  bath-room,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the    Meleager   of    the   Vatican   stood. 
Opening    upon    this,    and    extending 
along  one   of    the   longest   sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.    The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain ;    one  of  those 
at   the   side    is    pointed    out   by   the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the   Lao- 
coon  was   discovered   in   the    pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest   evidence   that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the    Sette   Sale  and  S.  M.   Maggiore. 
The   walls   still   retain  their    ancient 
stucco,    and   are   beautifully   painted. 
It    is   generally  supposed    that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  founded  on  that  of  Maecenas,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  which  case 
the  tomb  of  Horace  could  not  have  been 
far  distant,  as  we  know  on  the  authority 
of  Suetonius  thatamoiig  JtlmmiDs  of  his 
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patron's  villa  Was  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  poet.  On  the  northern  side  of 
these  chambers  runs  a  long  corridor, 
a  kind  of  crypto-porticus,  discovered  in 
1813.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  ■which 
are  still  vivid,  though  the  walls  are 
damp,  and  the  whole  corridor  a  few 
years  back  was  partly  filled  Avith  earth. 
These  interesting  works  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
Avhich  have  been  preserved  in  Rome ; 
they  represent  arabesques  of  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit 
the  most  graceful  outline  and  remark- 
able facility  of  design.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  these  baths  is  a  painting 
representing  2  snakes  with  a  basin  be- 
tween them;  the  inscription  explains 
the  meaning  of  this  mystic  emblem, 
and  conveys  in  unambiguous  language 
the  cantion  implied  by  the  "  commit  no 
nuisance"  at  the  corners  of  our  streets 
at  home.  A  room  bears  the  name  of 
Rhea  Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the 
vault  representing  the  Birth  of  Ro- 
mulus. In  excavating,  a  small  chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Felicita,  was  discovered 
near  the  modern  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Esquiline,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
subterranean  halls  are  designated.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian worship  as  early  as  the  Gth  centy. ; 
on  the  wall  was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart- 
ments retain  traces  of  very  rich  deco- 
rations, but  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.  The  French 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths;  they 
certainly  merit  great  j^raise  for  clear- 
ing out  many  of  the  chambers,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  accessible  for 
centuries.  In  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
some  excavations  were  made  whicli 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridors.  Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
in  his  Life  of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
and  states  that  Giovanni  and  Ra- 
phael were  so  much  pleased  witli 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 


tican. The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  4paintings',  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
w^ere  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings ;  and  in  181 3  the  whole  site  w^as 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it,  when  Roma- 
nis' work  entitled  '  Le  Camere  Esqui- 
line' was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  the  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  baths  is  the  ruin  called  the  Settc 
Sale,  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 
one  of  w^hich  is  still  buried ;  it  was 
probably  a  reservoir  connected  with 
the  Thermae.  The  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  walls. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  as  to  al- 
ternate Avith  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outer  walls.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  to  look  through  all  of  them 
at  once  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
length  of  the  central  compartment 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  40  feet,  the 
height  9  feet,  and  the  breadth  13  feet. 
The  walls  still  retain  the  incrustation 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  w^ater. 
Near  the  Sette  Sale  is  a  high  brick 
ruin,  with  2  rows  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  but  no- 
thing whatever  is  known  which  will 
enable  us  to  identify  it.  The  same 
observation,  indeed,  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  masses  of  brickwork  behind  the 
Camere  Esquiline,  extending-  towards 
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San  Martino  ai  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  although  it  is  probable  they 
belong  to  the  successive  constructions 
raised  by  Domitian  and  Trajan,  to  ex- 
tend the  original  Thermte  of  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem. 


§  16.  Tombs  and  Columbaria. 

Mausoloim  of  Aiupistus,  betTreen  the 
Via  dei  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
Ripeita,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  Gth  consulate 
(B.C.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
says  that  it  "  was  raised  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  foundations  of  white 
marble,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus  surmounted  the 
whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family  and  friends.  The 
ground  around  the  mausoleum  was  laid 
out  in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
which  one  noAV  stands  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germanicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula ;  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nerva.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  time  of  the  latter  emperor.  The  first 
member  of  the  imperial  family  whose 
ashes  were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22 ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 


remains,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  by  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  newly-erected  mausoleum  : — 

"  Qiiantos  ille  viruai magnani  Mavorlis  ad  urbem 
Campus   iiget   gemitus!    vel   quae,    Tiberine, 

videbis 
Funeva,    cum   tumulum   pra?terlabere  recen- 

tem ! 
Nee  puer  Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
•  In  tantmn  spe  toilet  avos;  uec  Romula  quon- 
dam 
UUo  se  tanlum  tcllus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  iuvictaque  belle 
I)extera !  non  ilU  se  quisquam  impuae  tulisset 
Obyius  armato,  sen  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem, 
Sou  spmnantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  amios. 
Pleu,    miserande    puer !    si    qua    fata   aspera 

rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris." 

JEneid,  vi.   873. 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  devastated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull -fights  until  the 
time  of  Pius  VIII. ,  by  whom  all  cruel 
representations  of  that  kind  were  finally 
suppressed ;  it  is  now  occasionally  used 
for  displays  of  fire-works,  or  for  exhi- 
bitions of  rope-dancing  !  The  ruin  is 
so  surrounded  by  houses  that  it  is 
dif&cult  to  examine  it,  or  to  form  any 
idea  of  its  original  magnificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  modern  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Correa 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  walls 
are  of  immense  thickness,  offering 
some  good  examples  of  opus  reticu- 
lafum^  and,  though  the  interior  is 
in  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufiiciently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  remains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  outer  circular  Avail, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
in  tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Connected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modern  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  was  the  Bustum,  men- 
tioned by   St^al^p^^y-v^h^^^gt^bodies 
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of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Cvoce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine were  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars. 
Five  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  190)  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pedestals.  One  bears  the  fol- 
lov»ang  inscription: — ti.  caesar  ger- 

MANICI  CAESARIS  .  F  HIC  CREMATVS  EST; 

■another,  less  perfect,  livilla  gerima- 
Nici  c  .  .  . .  HIC  siTA  EST ;  a  3rd,  titvs 

C^SAR  DRVSI  CiESARIS  F  HIC  SITVS  EST  ; 

and  a  4th,  c.  CiESAR  germanici  ciESARis 
F  HIC  CREMATVS  EST;  the  latter  the 
son  of  Germanicus,  so  great  a  favou- 
rite with  Augustus.  Among  the  re- 
markable circumstances  which  have 
invested  many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Palazzo 
Correa,  adjoining  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  place  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  service  was 
publicly  performed  in  the  capital  of 
Christendom. 

Toinh  of  the  BoJicv  Eurysaccs,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  the  present  road  to  Naples  by  way 
of  Frosinone  and  San  Germane.  This 
very  curious  monument  was  discovered 
in  1838  imbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
Honorius,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  it 
was  consequently  so  effectually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  was  un- 
known to  the  older  antiquaries.  It 
is  a  quadrilateral  building  of  unequal 
sides,  and  of  3  stories  or  divisions, 
<X)vered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  The 
1st  story,  or  basement,  is  plain;  the 
2nd  is  composed  of  stone  mortars,  such 
as  were  used  by  bakers  for  kneading 
their  dough.  On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  repeated 
Oil  each  of  the  faces  of  the  tomb  :  —est 
HOC  monimentvm    marcei    vergilei 

EVRTSACIS  PISTORIS  REDEMTORIS  APPA- 

ret  ;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
to  the  apparetores,  certain  of&cers 
charged    to    inspect    the     aqueducts. 


Above  this  are  3  rows  of  stone  mor- 
tars, placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  face  the  spectator.  The  angles 
are  terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still  retains  several  frag- 
ments of  interesting  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  various  operations  of 
baking,  from  the  carrying  of  the  corn 
to  the  mill  to  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  On  the 
front  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  the 
baker  and  his  wife,  with  a  sarcopha- 
gus being  a  representation  of  a  bread- 
basket which  held  the  ashes,  and  the 
foUoAving  inscription: — fvit   atistia 

VXOR  MIHEI — FEMINA  OPTVMA  VEIXSTT 
—  QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE— QVOD 
SVPERANT      SVNT      in — HOC      PANARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Fanarium,  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  formed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  and  his 
wife,  a  fragment  has  been  found  in 
the  excavations.  The  workmanship 
and  the  spelling  of  the  inscription  in- 
dicate the  end  of  the  republic,  or  the 
first  years  of  the  empire.  Altogether 
the  monument  is  a  valuable  illustra- 
tion of  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Tomb  of  Bibidus.— One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via^  di 
Marforio,  on  the  l.hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de'  Barberi. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  was 
placed  vv^ithin  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius  ;  it  is  now  admitted  that 
it  stood  without  the  walls,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  12  tables,  that 
all  tombs  should  be  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  that  it  was  close  to  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ratumena,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the 
Forum.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular 
building  of  2  stories,  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  constructed  of  travertine.  The 
upper  story  is  decorated  with  4  pilas- 
ters diminishing  towards  the  capitals ; 
part  of  the  entablature  and  ornamented 
frieze  are  still  S^^i^di^Qd^iJ^he  centre 
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is  a  niche  or  doorway,  with  a  monlded 
architrave.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  given  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(SENATVS  CONSVLTO  POPVLIQVE  JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
cius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  ajdile,  and  his 
posterity,  "honoris  virtutisque  caus- 
SA."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  part  of  a  simi- 
lar inscription  exists  on  another  face 
of  the  monument,  partly  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called,  without  any  kind  of  reason, 
the  Tomb  of  the  CUv'-cUon  Fo.mil ij.  It 
is  now  a  huge  shapeless  ruin ;  but 
some  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
modern  dwelling  are  still  visible,  which 
■evidently  belonged  to  a  tomb.  The 
Flaminian  Way  passed  between  these 
two  tombs  in  its  course  to  the  Forum. 

Tomh  of  CdciUa  JlefeJla,  about  2  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
■centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus,  who  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Creticus  for  his 
conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  67.  This  noble 
mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served monuments  about  Rome,  and  so 
great  is  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  built 
for  eteniity.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  stream  of  lava, 
whic]\  has  proceeded  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement.  This  basement  is  com- 
posed of  rubble-work,  consisting  of 
small  stones  and  fragments  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pouzzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  kej'-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  regular  intervals  from 
the  mass.  The  external  coating  was 
stripped  at  various  times  for  making 
lime,  and  Clement  XII.  removed  the 
larger  masses  to  construct  the  fountain 


of  Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the 
tomb  is  coated  with  magnificent  blocks 
of  the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
wdth  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen.  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
place  A7ere  built  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  13th  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
his  famil}^  The  frieze  is  decorated  with 
bas-reliefs  in  white  marble,  represent- 
ing festoons  alternating  with  bulls' 
heads,  from  which  the  tower  probably 
obtained  the  modern  name  of  ''  Capo 
di  Bove."  On  a  marble  panel  below 
the  frieze,  on  the  side  towards  the 
Via     Appia,      is     the     inscription  : — 

CAECILIAE — Q.  CRETICI  .  F. — METELLAE 

.  CRAssi. — Immediately  over  the  in- 
scription is  a  bas-relief  representing 
a  trophy;  on  one  side  is  a  figure  of 
Victory  writing  upon  a  shield  ;  under- 
neath is  a  captive  bound,  in  a  sitting 
posture :  the  figures  on  the  opposite 
side  have  been  efi'aced.  The  inte- 
rior contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends  ;  the  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  about  15  ft.  ;  the  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  in  the 
court  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  is  stated 
on  doubtful  authority  to  have  been 
found  in  it ;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inclination  of 
the  walls  proves  that  it  was  conical. 
Neither  the  plunder  of  this  noble 
monument  by  the  popes,  nor  their 
conversion  of  it  into  a  fortress  in  their 
wars  with  the  Eoman  barons,  so  seri- 
ously injured  it  as  the  siege  operations 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527. 
According  to  the  Marquis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  Bourbon's 
siege,  it  was  then  as  perfect  as  in  the 
days  of  Crassus.  Lord  Bj'^ron's  de- 
scription of  this  tomb,  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  is  one  of 
those  eloquent  bursts  of  feeling  which 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
w^hich  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers  ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  wif|j  JJi^^lJ^^iJ^H^^t,  that 
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''  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  arches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

"  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  Avith  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves    over    all    by    time  o'er- 

thrown  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its 

cave 
"Wliat  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  woman's 

gTave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman's  bed? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  slie  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived— ho w'  loved— how  died  she?    Was 

she  not    ■ 
So  honour' d— and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  1  low'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  l)eauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  Illume 
With  hectic  light  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like 

red. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver 

gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  fomi  were  envied,  praised,  and 

eyed 
By    Rome— but   whither    vrould   Conjecture 

stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— IMetella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love 

or  pride !  " 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  theCaetani  fortress.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Savelli  family  had  converted  the  ruin 
into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  built  those  towers 
and  battlemented  oralis  which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.     Their  armorial 


bearings  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 
The  ruined  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resemblance  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis,  who  seem  to  have  converted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependants.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  C.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
vered in  1824,  belonging  Q.  Granicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  Mil.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
gion, and  of  a  certain  T.  Crustidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  is  remarkably  perfect  at  this 
spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  the  catacombs, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Caetanis.  A  short  way 
on  the  1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  Avhich  have  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silex  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the 
silex  of  the  moderns,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals— Mellilite, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  270). 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 
close  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  every  English 
traveller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aureliau, 
who  included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 
brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
square  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long,  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
covered  wifet^'^rj^l(e^(|3|5gf^ich  were 
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first  brought  to  light  by  Ottavio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  original  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches-,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  vases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by,]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excavations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  probably 
belonged  to  a  colossal  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C.  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
names  well  known  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus —  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is  re- 
peated on  the  eastern  and  western  sides : 

— C.  CESTIUS.  L.  r.  POB.  EPVLO.  PB.  TB. 

PL. — viT.  YiR.  EPVLONVM.  The  Other  is 
on  the  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia  :  it 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
in  330  days  ;  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription : — opvs  .  absolvtvsi  .  ex  . 

TESTAMENTO  .  DIEBYS  .  CCCXXX. — ARBI- 
TRATV  .  —  PONTI    .  P.  F.  CLA  .   MELAE  . 

iiEREDis  .  ET  .  POTHi.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was 
completed  in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
Pontius  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Pothus  ; 
C  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
praetor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  epulones,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  for  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.  He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 


buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  laid  open  towards  the 
road  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few  years  ago. 

TomJj  of  St.  Consta.ntia^  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese  :  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,'  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  was  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnese.  It  had  also  been  consi- 
dered to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the  double 
Corinthian  columns  which  support  the 
dome.  But  the  architecture  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  give  much  weight 
to  this  opinion.  The  consti-uction  and 
style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclusively 
to  indicate  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine,  to  whose  time  the  bnilding 
is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  the  14th  century  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  p.  139.) 

Tomh  of  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  Ih  m. 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 
Labicana,  leading  to  Colonna.  It  is 
now  called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  j^("(//iaffc?,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
roof.  The  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  time  of  Bede  and  Anastatius, 
has  pointed  out  this  ruin  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  empress  Helena,  wife  of 
Constantine,  who  died  in  Palestine  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  There  is  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  the  second  fine  porphyry 
sarcophagus  in  the  tlall  of  the  Greek 
Cross  at  the  Vatican  was  removed 
from  it  by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from 
where  it  was  transferred  to  the  miiseuni 
by  Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  8  circular  recesses.     From  in- 
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scriptious  still  preserved,  it  appears 
that  the  spot  was  either  the  camp  or 
the  cemetery  of  theEquites  Singulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious 
has-relief  of  a  knight  and  his  page, 
bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Vi- 
runus,  "  Nat.  Noric.,'"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  the  existing  German  family  of 
Volckmark.  A  farmhouse^  and  a  cli. 
dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  have  been 
built  in  the  interior  of  the  ruined 
edifice.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on 
the  road,  in  the  Vigna  del  Grande,  has 
been  recently  discovered  a  very  inte- 
resting series  of  Catacombs,  to  which 
the  name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  given. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
■Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  celebrated 
Papal  fortress  of  Rome.  This  massive 
edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about 
A.D.  130,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the 
aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  proba- 
bly suggested  bj  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  last  imperial 
niche  in  which  having  been  occupied 
by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

■"  Turn  to  the  IMole  Avliich  Hadriivn  roar'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  defoi-mity, 
AVliose  travelUd  phantasj^  from  the  far  Xile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome !    Plow 

smiles 
The  gazers  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view^  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from 

such  a  birth  ]  " 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  removed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 
sepulchre.  Hadrian  died  at  Baise,  but 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  that  he  was  interred  near  theyElian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  ]iad  himself 
erected  ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antonines,  and  of  many  of 
their  successors  down  to  the  time  of 


Septimius  Severus.  Antoninus  Pius 
was  buried  here  a.d.  161  ;  Marcus 
Aurelius,  180;  Commodus,  192;  Sep- 
timius Seveims,  211.  It  is  a  massive 
circular  tower,  987  feet  in  circum- 
ference, cased  on  the  outside  with  huge 
rectangular  courses  of  peperino,  and 
standing  on  a  square  basement,  each 
side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length.  Pro- 
copius,  who  saAv  it  in  the  6th  century, 
before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the  oldest 
writer  by  whom  it  is  described.  His 
description  still  affords  a  better  idea 
of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  "  It  is  built," 
he  says,  "  of  Parian  marble ;  the 
square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  4  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injury  to  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon 
their  assailants.  Its  first  conversion 
into  a  fortress  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  42.3. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  by  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  became  their  citadel  in 
Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
accordingto  the  Church  tradition,  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession-  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 
avert  the  pestilence  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  the 
archangel.  The  name  of  St.  Angelo 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied   foi;„J§^etal,^^i^es    oftcv 
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the  event.  In  the  10th  century  the 
mausoleum  -was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
events  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  that  of  her  mother  Theodora  so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  the  histoiy 
•of  that  troubled  period,  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
as  a  place  of  military  strength.  In  985 
it  was  seized  by  Crescenzio  Nomentano, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.  From  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castello  di  Crescen- 
:?io,  iinder  which  it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.  The  history  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would  be 
little  less  than  an  epitome  of  the 
liistory  of  Eome  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  mention  that  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1378, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
<?ardinals  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Urban  VI.  Boniface  IX.  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
year  1500  raised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecting  the 
bulwark  of  travertine  between  it 
and  the  bridge  ;  he  completed  the  co- 
vered gallery  which  leads  from  the 
■castle  to  the  Vatican,  begun  by  John 
XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Leonine  walls.  Urban  VIII.,  in  1644, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  w^ith  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modern.  The  ancient  Cjuadrangulai' 
basement  was  laid  open  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
facing  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  the  in- 


terior, which  were  attended  with  very- 
interesting  results.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
centre  a  large  square  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor  from  a  species  of 
-atrium  opposite  the  entrance,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
is  now  enabled  to  examine.  This 
spiral  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modern  staircase — is 
30  feet  high  and  11  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  very  best  style,  and  still  re- 
tains traces  of  its  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic 
with  which  it  was  paved.  It  was  lighted 
by  two  perpendicular  pyramidal  aper- 
tures, which  serve  to  show  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  is  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towards 
the  ^lian  bridge,  but  now  blocked 
up.  Opposite  this  doorway  is  a  niche 
which  contained  the  colossal  head  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  mausoleum ;  the  largest  niche  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  urn 
enclosing  the  ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst 
those  of  his  successors  were  placed 
in  the  others.  It  is  lighted  by  two 
windows  perforated  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  ;  the  modern  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice 
pass  over  it.  Excavations  have  laid 
open  a  portion  of  the  ancient  level, 
and  the  lateral  niches  are  seen  by  de- 
scending into  the  cells  beneath  the 
steps.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  best 
kind :  the  immense  blocks  of  peperino 
are  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
and  yet  the  holes  in  the  walls,  and 
the  ornaments  discovered  during  the 
excavations,  prove  that  they  w^ere 
covered  with  marble.  Among  the  ob- 
jects found  at  various  times  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Moles  Iladriani^iYe  the  large 
granite  sarcophagus  and  the  bust  of 
Hadrian  in  the  Vatican ;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  noAv  at  IMunieh ;  the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gallery  ;  and  the 
porphyry  urn,  removed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  Lateran,  for  his  ow^n  tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulc,J|il(g^(i)^gf^|}(^ons  of 
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the  Antonines  existed  lintil  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and  the  marble  on  which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino. 
del  Vaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
basques  and  ornaments  in  stucco  ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  battle-scenes, 
painted  by  G.  da  Scioccolante ;  on 
that  upon  the  right  on  entering  is 
the  portrait  of  P.  del  Vaga.  Ascend- 
ing higher  is  the  square  saloon,  now 
converted  into  a  barrack-room  orna- 
mented with  frescoes  and  stucco  re- 
liefs by  GiuUo  JRomaiw ;  the  latter  are 
very  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  paintings 
of  sea-nymphs,  although  both  have 
suffered  greatly  from  neglect.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  hall  is  a  circular 
apartment  surrounded  by  presses, 
in  which  were  once  preserved  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  huge  iron-bound  chest, 
in  which  were  placed  the  papal  trea- 
sures when  the  pope  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Ascending  still  higher  are  several  dark 
and  dismal  cells  :  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as 
a  store  for  that  commodity,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a 
means  of  defence  by  being  poured  on 
the  assailants.  Near  this  are  some 
small  cells,  evidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
will  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined — more  probably  her  brothers. 
A  winding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Raffaele  da 
Montelupo,  now  preserved  in  a  niche 
at  the  top  of  the  great  stairs.  The 
celebrated  giro.ndola  is  no  longer  dis- 


played from  this  castle  at  Easter,  and 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  June;  it  was 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  fireworks  in 
the  world:  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  French,  who 
have  made  it  the  head-quarters  of 
their  artillery,  it  is  exhibited  on  the 
Monte  Pincio.  The  strength  of  the 
castle  as  a  military  position  is  by 
no  means  remarkable ;  and  it  is  consi- 
dered by  engineers  to  be  quite  inca- 
pable of  any  long  defence  against  the 
improved  system  of  modern  warfare. 
It  is  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  castle  from 
the  French  general  commanding  the 
■pJacc  at  Rome,  which  is  alvya3'S  oblig- 
ingly granted  on  making  a  written 
application,  an  intelligent  sergeant  being- 
appointed  to  do  the  duty  of  cicerone 
to  the  visitor. 

Toriib  of  Plav.tiv.s,  noticed  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  Tivoli  (see  p.  325). 

Tomb  of  the  Kasos.  Of  this  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monument  of  the  family 
of  Ovid  very  little  now  remains  ;  it  was 
discovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
Santi  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
luckily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
paintings^  in  their  Fictura:  Antiquce.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Via  Flamiuia,  be- 
yond the  fourth  mile,  a  short  way 
before  reaching  the  modern  Casale  di 
Grofta  Bossa.  Partly  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
the  escarpment  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
it  had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
sius  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted by  Mercury  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  several 
subjects  from  his  Metamorphoses ; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  his 
collateral  descendants. 

Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  a  vineyard  near 
the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of 
the  Appian,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
and  certainj^^^^o^i^e  ^^^^  historic- 
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ally  interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.  In  1616  an  inscription  on 
red  tufa,  now  in  the  Bai'berini  library, 
was  discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Bar- 
batus,  consul  in  a.u.c.  495,  as  founder 
of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests,  after  his 
conquest  of  Corsica,  At  that  time  it  was 
supposed  that  the  tomb  was  situated 
on  another  part  of  the  Appian,  and 
Maffei  and  other  antiquaries  of  the 
period  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  1780 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  acci- 
dentally on  the  same  spot,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  family  was  not  far  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  sarcophagi  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
imdisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  6  sarco' 
phagi  and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the  Via 
Latina :  it  has  a  solid  arch  constructed 
of  11  blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on 
half-columns  of  the  same  material,  and 
supporting  a  plain  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  story,  or 
that  it  was  surmounted  by  an  entabla- 
ture. In  one  of  the  recesses  was  found 
the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pepe- 
rino, bearing  the  name  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
chambers  at  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscriptions  attached 
to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 

"  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers." 

Chade  Harold. 

In  one  part  of  the  sepulchral  excavations 
additions  of  brickwork  may  be  recognis- 
ed, with  some  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  members  of  the  Scipio  family  in- 
terred here,  and  of  whom  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  were  Lucius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  his  son,  who,  being  Con- 
sul, conquered  Corsica  ;  of  Aulla  Cor- 


nelia, wife  of  Gneus  Scipio  Hispalis ;  of 
I  a  son  of  Sc.  Africanus ;  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Sc.  Asiaticus  ;  of  Cor- 
I  nelius  Scipio  Hispalis  ;  and  of  his  son 
Lucius  Cornelius.  Several  inscriptions 
bearing  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
great  consular  families  of  the  Cornelii, 
Cossi,  and  Lentuli  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  considered  to  have 
been  interred  here  when  the  family  of 
the  Scipios  became  extinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  buried  at  Litenium,  where  he  died ; 
but  we  know  from  Livy  that  his  statue, 
with  those  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Ennius, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Rome. 

Tombs  on  the  Appian. — As  the  prin- 
cipal  monuments  on  the  Via  Appia  will 
be  described  in  our  Section  of  Excur- 
sions about  Rome  (see  p.  317),  we  shall 
only  notice  those  near  the  gates.  Of 
all  the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Via 
Af)pia  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  lined  the  road, 
I  like  those  which  we  see  in  the  Street 
I  of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many 
of  them  are  now  nameless  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  most  important 
tombs  upon  the  Appian,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  were  those  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  Ca- 
latinus,  &c.  In  his  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage: — "When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  see 
the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipios, 
the  Servilii,  and  the  INIetelli,  can 
you  consider  their  inmates  unhappy  T' 
The  only  one  of  these  four  yet  dis- 
covered with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  that  of  the  Scipios.  On  each  side  o"f 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  classical  stream,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  ''brevis- 
simus  Almo,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tomh  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Abascantius.  The  high  ruin  nearly 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta. 
Near   the   ch.H(5^fedi^tei®0€l€  Vadis 
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arc  the  remains  of  another  tomb,  long 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
tourer  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced 
with  travertine,  and  stands  on  a  square 
basement.  It  had  12  niches  for  statues 
and  a  circular  roof.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  is 
a  massive  ruin  called  the  Tomb  of  IIo- 
ratia ;  the  style  of  construction  and 
the  fragments  of  marble  and  orna-  i 
ments  which  have  been  found  near  it  i 
show  that  it  was  an  imperial  work. 

Tomhs  on  the  Via  Latino., — Amongst 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  travelled  from 
Rome  to  Albano  by  the  modern  post- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  line 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modern  road  diagonally  at  the 
2nd  milestone  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tusculum.  The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  here,  and  extending  to  the  arches 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  is  the 
Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertino  del 
Corvo — the  first  name  derived  from 
one  of  the  large  arches  of  the  aqueduct 
in  that  stone,  under  which  the  Via 
Latina  passed ;  the  second  supposed 
to  be  an  abbrevia.tion  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman  family  who  had  possessions, 
as  appears  from  inscriptions  discovered 
hereabouts.  In  the  course  of  last 
autumn  an  enterprising  searcher  after 
antiquities,  Signer  Fortunati,  seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modern  times,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned  else- 
where (p.  356),  and  of  extensive  sub- 
structions of  a  Roman  villa  of  the  family 
of  the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  thatof  the  Asinii. 
Here  wei-e  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Commodus, 
and  numerous  coins.  Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the   Via  Latina, 


lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  very  wide  footway^ 
evidently  of  the  Lovrer  Empire,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  manner  of  its 
construction  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed. On  each  side  have  been 
already  dug  into  two  most  interesting 
tombs ;  that  on  the  rt.  preceded  by  a 
tetrastyle  portico  facing  the  road,  fol- 
lowed by  an  atrium  and  triclinium 
paved  in  mosaic,  from  which  led  a 
double  flight  of  stairs  descending  intt> 
the  funereal  vaults,  which  consisted  of 
two  large  chambers :  the  outer  one, 
which  has  been  much  injured,  has  a 
large  niche  containing  a  very  mutilated 
marble  sarcophagus  ;  the  inner  one  is 
an  oblong  chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a 
vaulted  roof  covered  with  most  beau-> 
tiful  and  Avell-preserved  bas-reliefs  in 
stucco^  and  in  square  and  circular 
compartments,  i-epresenting  nymphs 
riding  on  winged  and  sea  monsters^ 
nereids,  Scq.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
were  covered  Avith  marble  slabs,  of 
which  a  portion  still  remains  in  sita  ; 
whilst  around  were  placed  several 
sepulchral  sarcophagi  on  which  were 
bas-reliefs  of  excellent  sculpture. 
These  sepulchral  chambers  are  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  Via 
Latina ;  the  last  was  surmounted  pro- 
bably by  a  monument  similar  to  the 
two  in  brickwork,  still  standing  above- 
ground  and  close  by.  As  to  the  owner 
of  this  splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is 
known.  From  the  Signa  Tegularia  on 
some  bricks  employed  in  its  construction,, 
it  appears  to  date  from  about  a.d.  160. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
but  less  preserved  near  the  surface,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Painted  Tom];, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  April  of  this 
year;  on  the  level  of  the  road  is 
also  a  triclinium,  fi'om  which  a  single 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  a  double 
sepulchral  chamber — the  outer  one 
surrounded  by  low  arches  with  paint- 
ings of  birds,  on  which  rest  sarcophagi r 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Pancratii ; 
the  inscription  upon  one  being  still 
preserved.  The  sculpture  on  these 
urns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
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or  perhaps  to  early  in  the  following  cent. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  catacombs  and 
other  sepulchral  excavations,  the  por- 
traits of  their  owners  have  been  left 
unfinished,  or  indeed  merely  sketched 
in  outline,  probably  being  purchased  in 
this  state  at  the  undertaker's  shop,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses  to 
be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use  in  a  situ- 
ation like  the  present  Avhere  they  could 
with  difficulty  be  seen.  The  inner  cham- 
ber, which  is  square,  has  a  vaulted  roof 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  stucco- 
reliefs  and  paintings,  the  colours  of  the 
latter  as  fresh  as  when  laid  on  17  cen- 
turies ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefiy 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Ulysses  and  Diorned 
with  the  Palladium,  Philoctetes  at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 
tharedes,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and  a 
set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centanrs  hunt- 
ing lions,  panthers,  &c.  There  are  S 
landscape  subjects,  with  graceful  groups 
of  men  and  animals,  in  square  com- 
partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  execution. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  remains 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 
figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mutilated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  when 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some  early  visitors  to  the  excava- 
tion. The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  but  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  On  the  floor  are 
several  sarcophagi,  some  of  a  good 
period  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
fables  of  Adonis,  of  Phtedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  &c,, 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines;  and  in  the  centre  a  huge 
one  in  marble  9  ft.  long,  of  a  much 
later  period,  and  in  the  same  style 
as  the  urns  of  the  family  of  Theo- 
dosius  in  the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e 
Celso  at  Ravenna.  It  has  places 
for  two  bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which 
were  nearly  entire ;  the  sides  and 
pyramidal  or  house-roof  cover  are 
without  any  kind  of  ornament.  Dating 
probably  from  the  5th  or  6th  cent., 
it   was    evidently    placed    here    long 


after  the  original  construction  of  the 
tomb ;  indeed,  from  the  door  being 
enlarged  and  the  vault  of  the  outer 
chamber  broken  down,  it  is  clear 
this  sarcophagus,  of  a  semi-barbarous 
period  of  art,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  owners  of  this  magnificent 
mausoleum.  No  trace  has  been  yet 
found  to  enable  the  archaeologist  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  second  tomb ;  but  from 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  decorations,, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  cinerary 
lu'us,  all  the  monuments  being  for 
corpses  entire,  it  cannot  date  from  a 
later  period  than  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines.'^' 

Tomh  of  VibiusIIcrkmus,  near  the  6th m, 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  the  modern  road  from 
Rome  to  Florence  (see  p.  267,  Ilandboo/.: 
of  South  Italy),  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enigma.  It  consists  of  a  massive  square 
urn,  covered  with  a  block  of  marble  ; 
in  front  is  an  inscription  to  Vibius 
Marianus,  who  was  Procurator  of  Sar- 
dinia, Prefect  of  the  2nd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modern 
Tortona),  and  to  his  wife  Regin?^ 
Maxima  ;  the  monument  was  raised 
by  their  daiighter  Vibia  to  her  parents,, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century, 

Cohmibaria. — On  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularly  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  andFlaminianWays^ 
They  bear  so  great  a  similarity  to 
ea<;h  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply 
to  all.  They  were  called  Columbaria,, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modern  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  olIa%  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased  ;  but  they  are  more  generally^ 
placed  in  earthenware  oUce,  sunk  into 
the  brick- work  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above  .^ 

*  An  account  of  tbese  interesting  discoveries 
will  he  found  in  vSig.  L.  Forlunati's  'Eelazione 
degli  Scuvi  in  Vibl(£teti4])5i  vEoma,  1858.' 
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These  Columbaria,  from  tlieir  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons: 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  freedmen,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Cokmibaria  about 
Rome  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators;  in  which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  number  of 
square  feet  or  metres  of  burying-ground 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  Green  or 
Pere  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
recently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia 
and  Via  Latina,  between  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Aurelian  wall. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 
adopted  by  the  Romans  at  different 
periods.  In  early  times,  and  until 
towards  the  6th  century  of  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the 
more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  6th  century  of  Rome 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  general,  although  the  great  Pa- 
trician families  still  continued  to  follow 
the  ancient  mode  of  interment.  During 
the  first  Caesars  cremation  was  uni- 
versal, and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bodies  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd, 
the  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  large 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  in 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
coffins  of  terra,  cotta  became  common, 
especially  in  the  5t.h  and  6th  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
early  Christians  were  interred  in  coffin- 
like urns,  or  in  niches  in  the  catacombs, 
but  the  bodies  always  entire ;  no 
instance  to  the  contrary,  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Christian  cemeteries,  and  from 
the  earliest  period,  having  been  yet 
discovered. 

Torah  iii  the  Vigna  cU  Lorn  (mo,  about 
^  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 


Castrum  Prsetorium,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Patinaria,  which 
led  out  of  the  Porta  Vimiiialis.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cruciform  chamber  of  tra- 
vertine ornamented  with  a  cornice, 
and  contained  three  marble  sarcophagi 
covered  Avith  bas-reliefs  representing 
Orestes  and  the  Furies,  and  the  Nio- 
bides,  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  ^luseum.  An  upper  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  circular,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  masonry  .of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best 
kind,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction. 

The  following  are  the  Columharia 
about  Rome  best  worth  visiting:— 

Cohnnharaun  called  of  tlie  Freedmen  of 
Augustus,  on  the  Appian,  beyond  the  ch. 
of  Dorniae  quo  v<A>Jis,  nov'  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  vineyard  Vagnolini.  It 
had  3  chambers,  one  of  which  con- 
tained 6  rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  were  found,  but  most 
of  them,  together  with  the  sculptures 
and  marbles,  have  been  removed.  3 
plates  of  this  Columbarium  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  burying-place  in 
common,  so  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  name  given  to  it. 

Cohunbarium  of  the  Liherti  of  Lima,  also 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  immedi- 
atelj^  beyond  the  latter,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  in  the  Benci 
vineyard.  It  was  discovered  in  1726, 
and  was  justly  considered  by  an- 
tiquaries as  a  valuable  relic ;  but 
it  has  been  recently  destroyed,  and 
no  trace  of  the  building  now  existsi 
It  is  well  known  by  the  works  oi 
Gori  and  Piranesi;  the  latter  published 
upwards  of  300  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  most  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  and  Ca- 
pitoline  museums. 

Columharia  ia  the  Vigna  Codini,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  is  situated.  These  Columbaria, 
of  which  3  are  very  well  preserved, 
contain  the  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attachedbyttjtCKMtey  of  the 
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Caesars,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting: and  instructive   monuments  of 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Kome  or  its 
environs.      That  most    anciently   dis- 
covered  consists   of    a   large    square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving  urns.      An   ancient  flight   of 
steps  leads   from  the  door  above  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls    of    which    were    covered    with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are   still   well  preserved,   representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium    equally    capacious,    but 
without  the   central  pier;  it  is  called 
improperly    that    of    the    Liberti    of 
Pompey  :  in  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the   family  of  the  Caesars,  as  2Ie- 
dlciis,  Ohstetrix^  Argentarius^  Cirnbalista, 
and    to     a     certain    Hymnus     Aure- 
lianus,    the    librarian    of    the    Latin 
Library  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.    On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  members  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.    A  third  Colum- 
bariam,  but  nearer  the  road,  discovered 
in  1853,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted    by    a    superior     and    more 
wealthy    class  of  occupants    than   the 
other  two  ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  oUae  or  pigeonholes  are  the  property 
of  a  single  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscriptions,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and   his  descendants,    and 
often  enclosed  in  a   larger   and    deco- 
rated recess.    The  greater   number   ot 
the   inscriptions  appear   to   belong   to 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  many  of  his 
liousehold  are  named — amongst  others 
two     employees     in     the     Library    of 
Apollo    on    the    Palatine ;    a    certain 
Sotericus,  librarian  of  the   Greek   Li- 
brary   in    the     Portico    of    Octavia; 
Scurranus,  a    native   of   the  province 
of  Lyons,  in   France,  who  had  jour- 
neyed to  Koine,  where  he  died  ;  after 
his  titles  on  the  sepulchral  tablet  follow 
the  names  of  the    15  servants  who  at- 
tended on  him,  with  the  designations  of 
their  several  occupations.     A  curious 
record,  placed  by  a  Roman  lady,  named 
[Rome.] 


Synoris  Glauconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
favourite  dog,  whose  portrait  heads  the 
inscription,  in  which  he  is  designated 
the  pet  or  delicinm  of  his  mistress.  A 
very  touching  one  in  verse,  of  Julia 
Prima  to  her  husband,  &c.  Out  of  this 
Columbarium  open  a  series  of  dark  sub- 
terranean chambers,  excavated  in  the 
tufa  rock,  containing  gi'aves  of  slaves, 
it  being  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  that 
persons  of  that  class  were  burned,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  pellmell  into  pits 
near  the  sepulchres  of  their  masters ; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gnostic  Chris- 
tians. The  paintings  in  this  Colum- 
barium are  well  preserved.  The  larger 
urns  on  the  floor  were  placed  here  long 
after  the  original  construction  of  the 
columbarium. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modern  city  wall  of  Au- 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis.  That  called  the  C. 
of  Campana,  from  its  discoverer,  near 
the  Porta  Latina,  contains  several  well- 
preserved  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Ca?sars.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelistu 
close  by. 

Columharium  of  Ln.cias  Ammtu'-^,  &e. 
— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  Via  Prffinestina. 
That  on  the  1.  hand  was  constructed 
(A.r>.  6)  by  L.  Arruntius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance 
in  1736,  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  plebeian  families  :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preservea  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 
inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
original  positions. 

Colamhar'mra    in    the     Villa    I^amfli- 
I  Loria, — A  very  interesting  and  exten- 
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sive  series  of  sepulchral  chambers  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
grounds  of  this  villa.  In  one  of  them 
are  paintings  of  the  story  of  Niobe 
and  her  children,  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  &c.  Of  some  since  filled 
up,  the  inscriptions  found  in  them 
have  been  collected  and  preserved. 
Several  tombs,  marking  the  line  of 
the  Via  Aurelia,  were  found  near  this 
Columbarium,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  neighbouring  Villa  Corsini,  but 
they  are  now  closed. 


§  17.  Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  onee  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
vellers are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than  with  any  ruins  within  Eome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in 
their  chronological  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  some  ves- 
tiges above  ground  of  all  the  others  still 
remain. 

1.  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Caecus,  B.C.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had  its 
source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina,  about  5  m.  from  the  city  ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their  united 
srreams  entered  Rome  near  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  (Tiburtina),  from  which 
they  were  carried  along  the  Caslian  and 
Avertine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  and  were  entirely  subterranean, 
except  a  portion  60  paces  long  near 
the  Porta  Capena.  Its  waters  were 
distributed  over  the  oldest  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  Transtiberine  region. 


Some  portions  of  the  watercourse  were 
discovered  in  1857  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Aventine,  below  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Sabina;  it  is  high  and  pointed,  its 
course  subterranean,  and  extending  to 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Appian  aqueduct  was 
11,190  paces;  and  its  water,  from  its 
sources  being  in  the  volcanic  district, 
must  have  been  good,  and  similar  to 
the  modern  Acqua  Vergine. 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curius  Dentatus,  B.C.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Rome:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  on  the  level  of  the 
road,  and  under  the  A.  Marcia,  outside 
of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia,  constructed  by  Q, 
Marcius  Rex,  the  preetor,  B.C.  145. 
Its  source  was  near  the  37th  m.  on 
the  Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modern 
Laghetto  di  Santa  Lucia.  It  was  sub- 
terranean except  for  the  last  6  m.  This 
portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
feature  in  the  Campagna ;  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  existing  arches 
belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
arches  now  standing  are  built  of  pepe- 
rino.  Near  the  Arco  Furba,  on  the  road 
to  Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  which  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore;  and  its  fine  chan- 
nel, 6  ft.  in  height,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on 
the  rt.  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  divertiGuIum  by  which  a  part  of  its 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Cselian  .hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cneius  Servilius  Ca'pio,  and  L.  Cassius 
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Longinus,  B.C.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10  th  m.  on  the  Via  Latin  a,  and 
was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marciaa 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Julius  Csesar.  Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  channel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  from  whence  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  on  wliich  is 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus, A.u.c.  735.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  hj  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  water  is  the  best  in 
Home,  and  supplies  13  large  fountains, 
including  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  those 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza,  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  66,000  cubic  metres  of  water; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Pincian  hill, 
near  the  Porta  Pinciana.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  Aqua 
Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Campus 
Martins  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
12  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  the 
Stamperia  Caraerale,  before  it  reaches 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqueduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
they  were  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a. p. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (distur- 
BATos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct 


at  this  point  crossed  a  public  thorough- 
fare. 

7.  Aqua  Alsietma,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia, 
It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan, 
who  introduced  a  new  stream  collected 
from  sundry  sources  along  the  hills  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
the  ancient  sources  of  the  Augustan 
aqueduct  being  round  the  smaller,  La- 
cus  Alsietinus,  the  modern  Lago  di 
Martignano,  W,  of  Baccano.  It  was 
about  .30  m.  long.  It  was  again  restored 
by  the  popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V,, 
and  now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acq^a  Pa.ola,  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janicule,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
in  ancient  times. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by  Ca- 
ligula, A.D.  36^  continued  and  finished 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  38th  m.  on  the  Via 
Sublacensis.  Itpursuedacourseofraore 
than  46  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  m, 
it  was  subterrane4an,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m,  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome. 
It  was  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus 
and  by  Caracalla.  Sixtus  V.  availed 
himself  of  its  arches  in  constructing  his 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which  has 
its  source  near  the  Osteria  de'  Pantani, 
on  the  road  to  Palestrina,  and  sup- 
plies the  Fontana  de'  Termini,  near 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  Tritone  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  the  fountain  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  24  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  modern  city. 

9.  Anio  Noims,  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius.  Its  source  was  of 
all  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being- 
near  the  42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Subla- 
censis. It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
48  were  underground ;  it  entered  the 
city    at   a   higher   kve^^]4|i^all   the 
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others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  specus  may  still  be  seen  above 
that  of  the  Claudian  over  the  arches 
of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  modern  cities  were  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  ancient  Rome-:  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
one  is  still  in  use,  the  Aqua  Virgo.  The 
great  supply  was  on  this  side,  from 
sources  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Anio ;  but  as  all  these,  even  to  the 
present  day,  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  it 
is  probable  the  aqueducts  became 
choked  up  with  travertine  concretions 
and  rendered  useless.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with,  the  Anio  Novus, 
as  we  see  at  the  Villa  Braschi  near 
Tivoli  (see  p.  333).  In  consequence  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  modern 
aqueducts  of  Rome  derive  their  sup- 
plies being  situated  in  the  volcanic 
strata,  the  water  is  excellent  and  salu- 
brious, and  unattended  with  detriment, 
from  deposit  or  incrustation,  to  the 
aqueducts  which  convey  it.  Such  are 
the  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  and  Paola. 

The  aqueducts  that  entered  Rome  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  did  so 
nearly  at  the  same  spot,  between  the 
Porta  Tiburtina  (St.  Lorenzo)  and  Porta 
Praenestina  (Maggiore),  the  highest  point 
on  this  side  of  the  city  '^  (about  150  ft. 
on  the  surface,  and  above  the  sea,  and 
superior  to  the  levels  of  the  Cselian, 
Capitoline,  and  Quirinal,  which  rendered 
the  distribution  of  their  waters  over  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  city  possible.     The 

♦  It  may  prove  useful  to  insert  a  table  of  the 
greatest  height  (above  the  sea)  of  the  principal 
hills  about  Rome  ; — 

Eng.  Ft. 
Janicnlum,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio    .  19V 
Esquiline,  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  .     ,  lS7i 
Palatine,  ch.  of  Sta.  Buenoventura  .     .  IVO^ 
Viminal,  at  St.  Lorenzo  Pane-Perna    .  I70i- 
Cailian,  floor  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Late- 

rane 168i 

Capitoline,  floor  of  oh.  of  Ara  Coeli  .     .  159 
Pincian,  floor  of  ch.   of  la  Trinitade' 

-    Monti 1594- 

Quirinal,  ground  floor  of  Pope's  Palace,  Ibli 
Aventine,  floor  of  ch,  of  St.  Alessio     .  1551 
\   Vatican,  floor  of  St.  Peter's  ....     99 


point  to  which  all  these  aqueducts  con- 
verged was  known  by  the  name  of  Spcs 
Vetus,  so  called  from  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Hope,  which  dated  from  the 
3rd  century  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  level 

of  the  bottom  of  the  channels  of  the 

several  ancient  aqueducts,  where  they 

entered  Rome,at  the  Porta  Maggiore  : — 

Eng.  Feet. 

Aqua  Appra     .      .      ,      .    1-il 

Anio  Vetus     ,      .      .      .149 

Aqua  Marcia  .      ,      .      .173 

Aqua  Tepula  .      .      .      .182 

Aqua  Julia     .      .      .      ,    191 

Aqua  Claudia       .      .      .    203 

Anio  Novus     .      .      .      ,212 


§  18.  Miscellaneous. 

TarpeianJRock.—  On  the  south-eastern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which 
faces  the  Palatine  and  is  now  called 
the  Monte  Caprino,  antiquaries  place 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  covered  with  the 
garden  annexed  to  the  Institute  Archee- 
ologico  and  the  German  hospital :  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  such  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  base  as  to  have 
taken  away  considerably  from  its 
height ;  but  enough  remains  to  mark 

"  the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  proroontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Childe  Harold. 

There  are  two  precipices,  however, 
which  enjoy  this  celebrated  name. 
If  we  enter  fj-om  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
Cosli,  by  the  Via  di  Tor  di  Specchi, 
the  first  lane  on  the  1.  will  bring  us 
to  an  open  court,  in  which  one  front  of 
the  precipice  may  be  seen,  beneath  the 
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Palazzo  Caffarelli.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  towards  the  Palatine,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  German  Hospital, 
on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  may  190k 
down  on  another  al)rupt  precipice  which 
cannot  be  much  less  than  70  feet  in 
height.  Both  consist  of  a  mass  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  "belonging  to  the  most 
ancient  igneous  productions  of  the  La- 
llan volcanoes.  The  latter  is  the  clilf 
more  generally  shown  to  strangers  as 
the  Tarpeian  "Rock.  The  custode  of 
the  Instituto  Archseologico  keeps  the 
key  of  the  garden;  it  may  also  be  seen 
from  below  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
house  No.  18  in  the  Via  di  Monte  Ca- 
prino. This  certainly  answers  better 
to  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors  ; 
for  Dionysius  tells  us  that  Cassius  was 
hurled  down  from  the  precipice  in  view 
of  the  people  assembled  in  the  Forum, 
which  could  only  have  occurred  on 
this  side  of  the  hill ;  there  Avould  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  more  reason  for  regard- 
ing it  as  the  "  Traitor's  Leap.'' 

Mamei-tine  Prisons,   on  the  declivity 
of  the   Capitoline,   near   the   arch  of 
Septimius   Severus.      This   celebrated  ■ 
prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing  works 
of  the  kingly  period  :  it  is  built  in  the 
most  massive  style  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture.    It  was  begun  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Tul- 
lian.     It  consists  of  two  chambers  or 
cells :    the    upper   one   is   still   below 
the    level    of    the    surrounding    soil, 
Livy  mentions  the  prisons  of  Servius 
Tullius    in   the   following   interesting 
passage  (lib.  i.  cap.  33): — ''  Career  ad 
terrorem  ino'escentis  CMdacicE,  media  urhe, 
imminens  Foro,  a'dijicatur."     In  another 
passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
the  punishment  of  Quintus  Pleminius, 
he   says,   "In   infer iorem  demissxs  ear- 
cereni   est,    necatusque''      The   first   of 
these   passages   at   once    sets   at   rest 
all   question   as  to   the   locality,    and 
the    latter    distinctly    points    to    the 
lower  of  the  2  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.     If  any  other  evidence  were 
required,   it  is    supplied  by   Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to    imagine    any   ancient    description 
more  applicable  than   that  in  which 


this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline: — "In   the   prison   called 
the   Tullian,"    he   says,    "there   is   a 
place   about  10  feet   deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  1.:  it 
is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  vralls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.     The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."    To  these  interesting  facts 
we  will  simply  add  that  the  peculiar 
style   of  their   construction  proves   a 
very   high   antiquity,    approaching   to 
that   which  we   see   in    the  Etruscan 
monuments  of  Csere,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  Roman  period.      The 
prison  consists  of  2  chambers,  evidently 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  placed 
one  over  the  other.    They  are  situated 
some  feet  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe dei  Falegnami.     A  flight  of  28 
steps  conducts  us  to  the  upper  cham- 
ber,   into  which   a  modern  door  has 
been  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot.  This  chamber 
is  about  16  feet  high,  30  feet  in  length, 
and  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  constructed 
with  large  masses  of  peperino,  with- 
out cement.     This   is   considered   the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison,  and 
the  original  construction  of  Ancus  Mar- 
tins.    The  lower  cell,  called  the  Tul- 
lian  prison,  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of 
a  hollow  globe  20  ft.  in  diameter,  ori- 
ginally lautninia^  or  a  quarry.     Its  sides 
are   formed,  like   those    of  the  upper 
chamber,  of  large  masses  of  peperino, 
arranged  in  4  courses,  converging  to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  horizontally  to 
a  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and   Caere.     On  examining 
the  stones  which  form  the  roof  of  this 
lower  chamber,  it  wdll  be  seen  that  they 
are  held  together  by  strong  cramps  of 
iron.     Iii^  the  centre  of  the    vault  is  a 
circular  aperture,  through  w'hicli  it  is 
supposed  the  prisoners  were  let  down 
into  it.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine  a  move  horrible  dungeon.     Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
prisons,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jugurtha  was  starred  to  deatli- 
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that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero ;  and 
that  Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 
was  executed.  It  would  appear  that 
t]ie  Mamertine  prisons  were  exclu- 
sively resei*ved  for  state  criminals, 
which  will  meet  the  argument  advanced 
by  some  of  the  older  antiquaries,  who 
considered  their  small  size  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  population. 
The  well-known  passage  of  Juvenal, 
referiing  to  those  happy  times  under 
the  kings  and  tribunes  when  one 
place  of  confinement  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome,  is 
considered  to  allude  distinctly  to  this 
,    prison;  — 

/     *■'  Felices  proavornm  atavos,  felioia  dicas 

Sascula,  qui  quondam  sub  Regibus  atque  Tri- 

bunis 
Viderunt  uno  con  ten  tarn  c-.\rcere  Eomam." 
6'at.,  iii. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  the  de- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  constructed 
a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium  •  and  other  au- 
thorities might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 
tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  size 
for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The 
following  inscription  on  the  f lieze  upon 
tlie   front,   c.  vibivs  .  c.  f.   rvfinvs 

M.    COCCEIVS   .    NERVA   .   COS  .    EX.    S.    C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repaired,  a.i>.  22,  The  Scalse  Ge- 
inonia?,  from  which  the  bodies  of  exe- 
cuted criminals  were  exposed  to  the 
people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison, 
towards  the  Forum.  The  Chnrcli  tra- 
dition has  consecrated  this  prison  as 
the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined by  order  of  Nero.  The  pillar  to 
which  he  was  bound  is  shown,  toge- 
ther with  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers,  Processus  and 
Martinianus  ;  although  it  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
ination  of  Jugurtha  when  thrown  into 
the  prison.  The  upper  chamber  is 
fitted  up  as  an  oratoiy,  dedicated  to 
the  Apostle,  The  ch.  above  it,  dedicated 
to  S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami,  the  pa- 


tron of  the  Koman  joiners,  was  built  in 
1539. 

Cloaca  il/a:c'ima,  a  subterranean  canal, 
extending  through  the  Velabrum  to  the 
river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the   great   common  sewer  of  ancient 
Borne  into  the  Tiber.    This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  early 
Eoman  architecture.    It  is  still  as  firm 
as  when  its  foundations  were  first  laid, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose   antiquity  has    never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries.    It  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  the    5th  king  of  Rome,   150 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline    hills.     Livy    records    the 
fact    in     the     following     passage  : — 
"  Infi.ma  7./.rbi$   loca  circa  Forum,  alias- 
que  interjectas  coUihus  convalles,  quia  ex 
■planis  locis  hand  facile  evehebant  aquas, 
cloacis  e  fastigio   in    Tiberim  ductis  sic- 
cat." — Lib,    i.,    c.    38.      Strabo     says 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  hay  might 
have    passed   through   the    cloaca   in 
some  places ;  and  Dionysius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his 
tune.     Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  admi- 
ration, and  expresses  surprise  that  it 
had  lasted  for  700  years,  unaflected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.     Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this   noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original   purpose.      There   are  no 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.    The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  gabina, 
put   together   without   cement.      The 
borings  executed  by  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet 
where   it  enters   the  Tiber ;    but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  beloWbytt^#@g4@-     The 
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interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  the  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet ;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
before  the  facade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
(a  little  to  the  rt.  of)  the  round  Temple 
of  Mater  Matuta  (Vesta).  The  engi- 
neer who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1st,  by  a  considerable  fall;  2ndly,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  60'^  at  which  it  enters 
the  Tiber ;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  from  13 
to  IO2  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  up  to  at 
least  2-5ths  of  its  original  height. 
The  part  which  may  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Eotto.  This 
portion  was  the  only  part  covered  in 
originally,  an  open  drain  extending  to 
it,  from  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Curtius, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Velabrum.  At  a 
subsequent  period  this  open  canal  was 
also  arched  over,  as  we  may  see  under 
the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where 
it  still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Velabrum, 
is  a  bright  clear  spring,  called  the  jicqua 
Argentina,  still  held  in  repute  by  the 
lower  orders  as  a  remedy  in  certain 
maladies :  it  is  considered  by  some 
antiquaries  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Lake  of  Juturna,  and  as  the 
spot  where  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
seen  watering  their  horses  after  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  Higher 
up  is  a  more  copious  one,  issuing 
from  beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it 
is  used  as  a  w^ashing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 

Quay  called  the'  Pulchrum  Littas. — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 


line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  embankment  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  constniction  would 
seem  to  refer  it  to  the  period  of  the 
kings,  and  it  may  possibly  be  identified 
with  the  x.aXn  ax-rj;,  or  the  ''pulchrum 
littus,"  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
description  of  the  house  of  Romulus. 
A  road  led  from  this  quay  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine. 

Agger  and  Walls  of  Servius  Talliiis. — 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
on  the  1.  of  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  are 
vestiges  of  this  celebrated  rampart, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  rear  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  through  the  Villa 
Negroni,  to  behind  the  church  of  St.  An- 
tonio on  the  Esquiline,  and  the  arch 
of  Gallienus,  in  different  parts  of  its 
north-eastern  circuit.  The  most  per- 
fect fragment  is  that  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa  Negroni,  now  Massimi.  At 
this  angle  of  the  Servian  circumvalla- 
tion  the  Agger  is  said  to  have  been 
50  feet  broad  and  a  mile  in  length  ;  the 
ditch  which  protected  it  was  100  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  deep ;  they  have  sub- 
sequently had  imperial  constructions 
placed  on  them,  or  rather  outside  the 
wall.  2  very  fine  portions  of  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  Vignaof  the  Collegio 
Romano  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  not  far  from  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Prisca 
(opposite  to  which  is  the  gate  leading 
to  them),  composed  of  large  quadri 
lateral  blocks  of  tufa  quarried  near  the 
spot ;  these  blocks  are  laid  alternately 
long  and  cross  wa3''s,  as  in  Etruscan 
constructions  ;  and  another  fragment 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Aventine,  over- 
looking the  Tiber,  in  the  gardens  below 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Sabina,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Servian  wall  towards  the 
Porta  Trigemina. 

Campus  Sceleratiis. — Near  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Maccao  stood 
the  Porta  Collina  of  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius ;  outside  which,  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  Aurelian  wall, 
antiquaries  Pfe  ,th^g^t  S=ele- 
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ratus,  the  spot  where  the  vestal  yirgins 
who  had  broken  their  vows  v/ere  buried 
alive,  like  the  mms  in  the  middle  ages. 

House  and  Gardens  of  Sal  lust  .—The 
gardens  of  the  Vigna  Barberini,  in  the 
Via  di  Porta  Pia,  enclose  some  inte- 
resting objects.  }3esides  the  Agger  of 
Servius  Tullius,  we  find  there  theViins 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  I'hycina,  the 
Circus  ApoUinaris,  and  vestiges  of  the 
luxurious  palace  of  the  historian  Sal- 
hist,  the  favourite  retreat  of  Nero, 
Nerva,  Aurelian,  and  other  emperors. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little, 
now  remains  but  traces  of  founda- 
tions. Extensive  ruins,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  villa  Pa- 
gnano-Massimo  (see  p.  49). 

Portico  of  Ocfac'ia,  erected  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Pvome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  Isinown,  a  considei-able 
portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of  the  tem- 
ples within  its  area  being  preserved 
on  the  general  one  of  the  ancient  city 
(the  Pianta  Capitolina)  preserved  in 
the  Capitoline  IMuseum.  It  appears 
to  have  formed  a  parallelogram,  sur- 
3'ounded  by  a  double  arcade,  supported 
by  270  columns,  enclosing  an  open 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
l>y  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 
Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
are  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modern  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  portico.  This  vestibule 
had  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  marble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  '  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  and  Avas  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  restorations 
of  Septimius  Severus  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised in  the  large  brick  arch  con- 


structed to  supply  their  place,  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  entablature.  The  2  pillars 
and  pilasters  in  the  front,  and  the  2 
pillars  and  1  pilaster  in  the  inner  row, 
towards  the  portico,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  magnificence  of  the  original 
building:  the  style  of  the  existing 
ruin  is_  grand  and  simple,  and  the 
proportions  and  details  are  in  evei-y 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscripti'on 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  valu- 
able collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  w^ere  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
yEsculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  fire  ;  but  tlie  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  Bartoli 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  near 
Tivoli.  In  the  house  No.  12  in  the  Via 
delta  Tribuna  di  S.  Maria  in  Campitelli 
are  3  columns  and  a  portion  of  the  Cella 
of  the  Teuiple  of  Jupiter,  which  stood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  area  of  the 
portico.  And  in  the  dirty  alley  on 
the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the  Pescheria,  are 
2  Corinthian  columns  built  into  a  wall, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  portico. 

Vioarimn  and  Spoliariuni. — At  the  base 
of  the  Caelian  hill,  extending  from 
below  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo  to  the  Coliseum,  are  some 
extensive  ruins,  which  are  consider- 
ed to  belong  to  the  ancient  Vivarium, 
the  place  in  w^hich  the  wild  beasts 
were  kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Below  the  convent 
they  consist  of  8  immense  arches  of 
blocks  of  travertine  :  there  are  2  stories, 
the  lower  is  now  interred.  The  older 
antiquaries  gave  them  the  name  of 
Curia  Hostilia,  but  their  position  and 
arrangement  sufficiently  justify  their 
modern  name;  more  recent  authors, 
however,   suppo§(gy^^i(t)OM!|g  arches 
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were  destined  to  support  the  area  in 
which  was  placed  the  Temple  of  CJau- 
dius,  now  occupied  by  the  garden  and 
grounds  of  the  convent.  Beneath  are 
some  subterranean  caverns,  excavated 
in  the  tufa  as  quarries  in  ancient  times, 
which  still  retain  marks  of  the  work- 
men's tools. 

Prootorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanus, 
the  minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Villa  Maccao,  an  ex- 
tensive vineyard  of  the  Jesuits,  situ- 
ated at  a  short  distance  behind  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  camp  was 
dismantled  by  Constantine,  and  3 
sides^of  the  enclosure  were  included 
by  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall.  To  this 
circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  exact  form  of  this 
celebrated  camp,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  vine- 
yard no  doubt  conceals  much  of  the 
ancient  foundations ;  but  considerable 
remains  of  the  corridors  are  still  visi- 
ble, retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality.  The  circuit  of 
the  3  sides,  which  now  forms  a  qua- 
drangular projection  in  the  city  w^alls, 
is  stated  to  be  .5400  feet.  A  part  of 
the  southern  side  has  been  roughly  re- 
built with  large  and  irregular  stones, 
probably  the  work  of  Belisarius.  There 
is  a  coin  of  Claudius,  on  which  this 
camp  is  represented. 

Eese7'voir  or  Ni/mphcBum,  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marias,  a  picturesque  ruin 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Maggiore,  so 
called  from  the  trophies  now  on  the 
balustrade  in  front  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Marius 
has  been  erroneously  applied  both  to 
the  trophies  themselves  and  to  this 
ruin.  Winckelmann  regards  the  style 
of  the  sculpture  of  these  trophies  as 
indicating  the  age  of  Domitian ;  and 
more  recent  Avriters  have  referred 
them  and  the  building  on  which  they 


stood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexander 
Severus.  Excavations  made  a  few  years 
back  by  the  French  Academy  'fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Piranesi,  that 
this  ruin  was  either  a  reservoir  for 
the  waters  of  one  of  the  aqueducts, 
or  a  fountain.  He  found  by  measure- 
ment that  the  building  must  have 
served  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  which  was  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  6  arches  are  still  standing.  Fa- 
bretti  considered  that  it  must  have 
served  likewise  as  one  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  Septimius  Severus,  who  re- 
stored the  aqueducts,  but  agrees  with 
the  other  authorities  in  considering  it 
a  reservoir.  From  the  works  of  art 
Mdiich  have  been  found  in  the  vicipity, 
the  monument  appears  to  have  jbee'n 
richly  decorated. 

Fountain  of  Egeria,  placed  -by  the 
more  ancient  Eoman  antiquaries,  in 
opposition  to  all  classical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo,  now  called  the 
Valle  Caffarella,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  midway  between  the  modern 
high  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via 
Appia.  It  is  a  mere  vaulted  chamber 
with  niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated 
brickwork,  which  appears  from  its  con 
struction  not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  It  has  3  niches  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  containing  a  recumbent 
male  statue  much  mutilated.  The  in- 
terest of  the  spot  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  sacred 
fountain  where  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  with  the  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  this  tradition  is  the  following 
passage  from  Livy  (lib.  i.  21)  : — 

"  Lucus  erat  quern  medium  ex  opaco  specu 
fons  perenni  rigabat  aqua  :  quo  quia  se  persa^pe 
Numa  sine  arlatris,  velut  ad  congressum  dea^, 
inl'erebat,  Camojnis  eum  lucum  sacravit ;  quod 
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eanmi  ibi  consilia  cum  coujuge  sua  Egeria 
fsseut," 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Komans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  the  volcanic  strata. 
For  nearly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  without  contradiction  ; 
but  since  the  recent  excavations  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that,  even  if 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nymphseum  or  a  bath. 
The  discovery  of  small  resei*voirs 
around  the  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  the 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  the 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  which 
continually  flows  through  the  build- 
ing, give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron  : — 

"  Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 

AVliicb  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  tbine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  j^oung  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair  ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
vAio  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there. 
Too  much  adoring  ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 

Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  moss  and 
evergreens,  the  Adiantum  capillus  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
creeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  traveller  desire 
to  be  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  the 
tradition. 

The   real   position   of  the   Egerian 
valley   was   immediately   outside   the 


ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  walls,  on  the  1.  of  the  modern 
municipal  nursery-grounds,  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands  nearly 
upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of  the 
Caniasnse,  alluded  to  by  Livy,  and  by 
Juvenal  in  the  well-known  verses  of 
the  3rd  Satire  (see  p.  318). 


§  19.  Obelisks. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
popes  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modern  city. 
Sixtus  V.  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  this  purpose.  The 
obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the  first 
raised,  and  Fontana  was  considered  by 
the  engineers  of  the  16th  century  to 
have  accomplished  a  task  not  far  short 
of  a  miracle  when  he  successfully 
placed  it  on  its  pedestal.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  obelisks  in  the 
order  of  their  erection  on  their  present 
sites. 

Obelisk  of  the  Vatican,  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  'in  1586.  This  obelisk  is 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  Avithout 
hieroglyphics.  It  was  found  in  the 
circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore  stand- 
ing not  far  from  its  original  situation. 
It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  account 
of  its  voyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  pier 
which  he  constructedi^/-ttt^^oiith  of 
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his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto.  The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  the 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.  As  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in  1586  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  different  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.  600  men,  140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi ;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.  The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  the  Vatican  library  (see  p.  215). 
Many  curious  facts  connected  with  the 
process  are  mentioned  : — the  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's  ;  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 
tana and  the  workmen ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  common  story  of  tra- 
vellers attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  Peter's 
with  palm-leaves  (which  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came")  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.     The   height   of  the   shaft, 


exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons ;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in.  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1740,  when  some  relics  of 
our  Saviour  were  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  them.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft: — divo.  caes.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

i\  AVGVSTO  —  .  TI.  CAES  ART  DIVI  . 
AVG.  F.  —  AVGVSTO  SACJRVM. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egj-'pt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Obelisk  of  the  Laterally  the  largest  obe- 
lisk now  knoA^^n,  erected  equallj^  by  Fon- 
tana, in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1 588.  It  is  of  red  granite  and  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
JMaximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Rome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing to  Champollion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  it  comme- 
morates Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off"  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Rome.     The  height  of  the 
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shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
is  IU5  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base  :  two  measure  9  ft.  Sj  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightlj^  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontihcate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
poUion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
two  brothers  INIaudouci  and  Susirei, 
who  reigned  before  Rharases  II.  : 
whilst  Lepsius  attributes  it  to  Me- 
neptha,  only  1500  years  before  our 
era,  and  Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III. 
( Sesostris).  It  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  aud  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78^  feet ;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
tlie  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the  de- 
dication   to    the    Sun  :  —  imp.    caes. 

3>IYI     .     F.  AVGVSTVS  —  PONTIFEX    . 

TilAXIMVS  —  IMP.    XII.    COS   .    XI.    TRIE    . 

POT  .  XIV.   AEGVPTO    .    IN.    POTESTA- 

TEM  .   —  POPVLI  .  ROMANI  .  REDACTA. 

SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DEDIT. 

Ohelish  of  the  Piazza  Navona^  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope's  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 


Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  was  made,  however,  the  subject  of 
a^  long  and  elaborate  dissertation  by 
Father  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to 
show  that  it  was  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
Heliopolis,  but  this  conjecture  has  been 
exploded  by  modern  researches.  In 
its  present  position  it  stands  on  a  rock 
about  40  ft  high.  The  height  of  the 
shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  clella  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  2(ith  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva. Both  these  obelisks  were  found 
here  in  1665  ;  one  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon  ;  the  other,  the  one 
now  before  us,  was  placed  by  Bernini 
in  the  worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a 
marble  elephant,  the  work  of  Ercole 
Ferrata.  Its  height  without  the  base 
is  about  17  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  in 
1711  by  Clement  XI.  It  is  a  small 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite,  with 
hieroglyphics  of  the  time  of  Psam- 
mitichus  II.,  the  fellow  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  fountain  of  the  Piazza,  to  which  it 
was  removed  by  Clement  XI.  Its 
height  without  the  base  is  about  17 
feet. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
in  1  786  by  Antinori,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VI.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  A.r>. 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossil  Equestrian 
Group  which  have  ^een^alie^  Castor 
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and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in- 
scriptions; the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can  be  worth  much  as  authority. 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action, 

Ohelisli  of  the  Trinita  del  Monti, 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  Tvith  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallust, 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Ciforio^  also  erected 
in  1792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments  :  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  great  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  Lepsius'  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Psammitichus  I.,  of  the 
26th  dynasty,  6^  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  from  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Avell-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  underground  be- 
hind the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 
in  the  time  of  .lulius  II.,  but  was  not 
removed  until  that  of  Pius  VI.  The 
fragments  of  the  Aurelian  column, 
which  was  found  near  where  this 
obelisk  now  stands,  were  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  form  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  and  ornaments  is  72  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe,  is 
13a  feet. 


Obelisk  of  Monte  Piacio,  sometimes 
called  della  Passeggiata,  from  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  handsome 
public  promenade  on  the  Pincian, 
in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.:  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics,  found 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Varianus.  According  to  Champollion's 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattel,  on  the  Cselian, 
found  near  the  Capitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  and  w^as  found,  with  that  of 
the  Miner s^a,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Isis.  It  bears  an  hieroglyphical 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Psammi- 
tichus II. 


§  20.  Buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

House  of  Cola  di  Bienzo,  called  by  the 
people  that  of  Pilate,  and  formerly 
described  as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  \\ 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  and  the  E.  side  of  the  Ponte 
Potto.  This  strange  and  incongruous' 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  columns  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capriciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  taste  or  architectural  uni- 
formity. On  the  side  fronting  the  V. 
della  Fontanella  is  an  arch,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  doorway,  over 
vi^hich  is  a  long  inscription  -which  has 
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given  rise  to  more  tlian  the  usual 
amount  of  antiquarian  controversy.  It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
verse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example  : — 

"  Primus  de  primis  magnus  jSTicolaus  ab  imis, 
Erexit  iJatrimi  decus  ob  renovave  suonnii, 
Stat    Patris    Crescens    matrisque    Theodora 

nomen, 
Hoc  culmen  clarum  caro  de  pignore  gessit, 
Davidi  tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibuit." 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription 
are  numerous  initial  letters,  which 
would  be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any 
but  a  Roman  antiquary;  the  Padre 
Gabrini,  however  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  represent  the  titles  of 
Rienzo,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  : 
the  following  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the   whole  : — n.  t.  s.  c.  l.  p.  t.  f.  g.  r.  s. 

NIC.    D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  S.        Nicokcus,     Tri- 

himus,  Secerus,  Clemens,  Lcmreiiti  {Libe- 
rator^), P.  (Patrice?),  Teuthonici,  Filiiis, 
Gabrinius,  Bomai,  Servator,  Nioolaus, 
dcdit^  doniu.m,  tota/ni,  Davidi,  Pilecto, 
Filio,  suo.  This  conjecture  assumes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  bequest  of  the 
house  to  his  son  David,  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  of  the  antiquary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  pompous  phraseology 
corresponds  with  the  titles  assumed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  his  official  acts.  In 
that  extraordinary  document,  dated 
from  the  Piazza  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
Aug.  1.  1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  him,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  '  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Rienzo,'  published  at  Forli  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 
seuero  e  clemente,  libcratore  di  lioma, 
zelatore  delV  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo 
intero,  Trihuno  augusto,"  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to    Petrarch: — adsv  .  ro- 

MANIS  .  GRANDIS  .  HONOR  .  POPVLTS.   It 

can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable task  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.      It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 


that  recent  antiquaries  consider  the 
architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  David  his  son;  that 
this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Emperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  building  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Nicola  di  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Other  writers  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  1313  by 
Arlotto  degli  Stefaneschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
form.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  building 
is  entirely  derived  from  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  **  Spirto  gentil " 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  has  given  additional 
immortality  : — 

"  T]ien  turn  %ye  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  t3-rants  turn  to  thee, 
JRedeeraer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Eierizi  I  last  of  Romans  !     While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be  — 
The  formu's  champion,  and  tlie  people's  chief- 
Pier  new-born   ISfuma  thou— with  reign,  alas  ! 
too  brief." 

The  style  of  the  building  and  its  de- 
corations marks  the  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange 
collection  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  taste  and 
character  of  ''  the  last  of  the  Roman 
Tribunes." 

Tor  de  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  I. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  121G  by  Inno- 
centi  IIL,  both  popes  being  of  the 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  It  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind,  a  place  of 
safety  and  defence  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1348,  and 
was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  view  from  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fa^^ijig^j^cj^^;^|g^^    This 
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tower,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  temple  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  situated  near  the 
house  of  Pompey. 

Torre  deJle  Milizie,  on  the  Qiiirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Catarina  da  Siena.  This 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediasval 
period.  Its  construction  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Subarra, 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  antiquaries  suppose  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Boniface  VI II.,  a 
century  later  (1303),  and  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  a  site  occupied  by  the 
barracks  in  which  the  troops  of  Trajan 
were  quartered. 


§  21.  Fountains. 

Fontana  Faolina,  on  the  Janiculum, 
the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps  the 
most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  constructed  b}' 
Paul  V.  in  1(512,  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana :  both  their  names  are  com- 
memorated in  that  of  the  fountain. 
The  elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an 
imitation  of  the  facade  of  a  ch. ;  it  has 
6  Ionic  columns  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  Avhich 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  (^see 
p.  35).  Between  the  columns  are  5 
niches,  3  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  fall  into  an 
immense  basin,    and    in    the   smaller 


niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  out  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janicule  and  the 
Tiber.  The  style  of  the  fountain  is 
not  in  the  best  taste,  but  the  eflect  of 
the  water  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  view  from  this  fountain  over  the 
whole  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  is 
very  fine. 

Fontana  del  Tritone,  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  is  composed  of  4  dolphins  supporting 
a  large  open  shell,  upon  which  sits 
a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water 
through  it  to  a  great  height.  It  is 
from  the  design  of  Bernini. 

Fontana  delle  Tartaruglie,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattel,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudes  ;  one  supports  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design  is  by  Giacomo  della  Porta ; 
the  figures  are  by  Taddeo  Landini. 

Fontana  di  Trevi,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  modern  fountains  in 
Rome,  was  erected  by  Clement  XII. 
in  1735,  from  the  designs  of  Niccolo 
Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  over 
artificial  rocks  ;  above  which,  in  a  large 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 
by  Tritons.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  very  questionable  taste 
of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
ticism of  Forsytli :  he  calls  it  "  another 
pompous  confusion  of  fable  and  fact, 
gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand, 
proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d' acqua  re(>uiix(LpPiV>for  the 
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frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  against  which  it  stands, 
has  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of  tra- 
vertine, of  the  Corinthian  order; 
between  the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity  and  Abundance,  scnlptured 
by  Filippo  Valle ;  above  them  are  2 
bas-reliefs, — one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  Ptome ; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
out  ^  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  75).  Between 
the  pilasters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Clement  XII. 

Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona. — 
This  piazza  contains  3  fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  ei-ected 
by  Gregory  XIIL  The  Triton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  by  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  It 
forms  a  circular  basin,  73  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Pio  della 
Plata.  In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 
are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.  The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  calls 
it  "a  fable  of  ^sop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  AgoDalis,  or  Circus  Alexaudri. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  in- 
undated twice  a  week  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piazza  recalls  an  ancient 
Naumachia. 

Fontana  della  Barcaccia^  in  the  Piazza 
di   Spagna,   in   the    form   of   a    boat, 


from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  It.  The  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  fliglit  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinita.  de'  Monti,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XII 1.,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Gouffier,  and 
finished  in  1725,  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Fontana  delV  Acqua  Felice,  more 
generally  called  the  Foniana  de  Ter- 
mini^ near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  liime.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
by  Giobattista  della  Porta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The 
fountain  was  formerly  adorned  by  2 
ancient  Egyptian  lions,  which  heve 
been  replaced  by  modern  ones  in  grey 
marble  ;  the  originals,  of  black  granite, 
have  been  removed  to  the  Egyptian 
Museum  in  the  Vatican.  They  were 
found  in  front  of  the  Pantheon. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 
— These  magnificent  but  simple  vases 
are  better  calculated  to  give  general 
pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 
Pome.  They  were  designed  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  height  of  about  1 8  feet,  and  falls 
back  into  a  basin  of  Oriental  granite, 
15  feet  in  diameter;  it  runs  over  the 
sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 
travertine,  about  28  feet^  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which 
the  sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beau- 
tiful rainbows.  The  height  of  the  jet 
above  the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is 
64  feet. 

Foimtains   of   the    Piazza   Farncse. — 

Like  the  fountains   in   the  Piazza  of 

St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 

into  magnificent  oblong  basins  of  Egyp- 
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tian  granite,  each  17  feet  long,  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisfo,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  the  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  designs  of  Foutana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  in 
tlie  large  niche  the  water  falls  in  a 
body  into  a  basin  below. 

Fontana  del  Campidogdo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por- 
phyry, found  at  Cora.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine  on  the  Quiriual,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

Foimtai/i  of  the  Alonte  Cavallo,  erected 
by  Pius  VIL,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
flowing  from  a  noble  basin  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
and  brought  to  the  Monte  Cavallo,  to 
complete  the  decorations  in  front  of 
the  Quii-inal  palace. 


§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufiiciently  described  in 
the  accounts  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  least  at- 
tractive, though  not  the  least  cele- 
brated, the 

Piazza,  di  Pasr/uino,  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi   Palace,    near  the  Piazza 


Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Pasquin,  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  statue  found  here  in  the 
lOth  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 
has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Rome. 
It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 
tailor  called  Pasquino,  Avho  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  v/as  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  from  which  their  satirical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  pasquinade,  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  many  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also  ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  iFt  belongs,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  Lodo- 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.  The  modern  Romans  seem 
to  regard  Pasquino  as  part  of  their 
social  system  :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  Avitty,  and  fully  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigrams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared;—" Gaudiiun  ]f^«^^(0"s  P'O- 
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innciarmn,  Pasus  mimdi."  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1440,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  mccccx-l.  :—'' Mxiti 
cceci  cardinaJes  creaverv.nt  coocum  deci- 
mmn  (X)  Leonem."  During  a  bad  har- 
vest in  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  Avhen  the 
pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2  bajocchi,  had 
decreased  considerably  in  size,  the 
passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Munificentid  Pii  Sexti."  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door: — *'  Quod  ad  Templi 
Vaticani  ornamcntum  publica  vota  flagita- 
hxnt,  Pirn  VI.  fecit,"  &c.  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Publica  I  men  tills  ;  Non  publica  vota  fuere, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  fuere  tui." 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 
during  the  French  invasion  ;  Pasquin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

'*  Canova  questa  volta  1'  ha  sbagliata, 
Ha  r  Italia  vestita,  ed  e  spogliata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  (^  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror-:— 

"  L'Altissimo  in  sli,  ci  manda  la  tempesta, 
L'Altissimo  qua  giu,  ci  toglia  quel  che  resta, 
E  fra  le  Due  Altissirai, 
Stiamo  noi  malissimi." 

His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

"  I  Francesi  son'  tutti  ladri, 
Non  tutti— ma  Buonaparte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  Cesare,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  advice:  — 
*'  C'lve,  Caesar,  ne  tua  Roma  PespvMica 
fiatr\  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  "  CcEsar  ini/peruil"  Pasquin, 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
answered,  ''  Ergo  coronaMtur y  His 
distich    on   the    appointment   of  Hol- 


stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
librarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holstenius  had 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  Syrian,  Evode  Assemani.  Pasquin 
noticed  these  events  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Pr^fuit  ba^relicus.    Post  bunc,  scbismaticus. 
At  nunc 
Pn-eest  Turca.*    Petri  bibliotbeca,  vale  ! " 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII. ,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  "  Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?'' 
Contra  folium,  qu.od  vento  rapitur,  ostm- 
dis  p)otentiam  tuam,  et  stipulam  siccam 
p)ersequeris  ? 


^  23.     Promenades,  Public  Walks, 
OR  Passeggiate. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing  and  ornamenting  these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  in  the  Monte  Pincio,  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.  These  gardens  are  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  and  by  another 
from  the  ch.  of  la  Trinita  dei  Monti. 
They  are  handsomely  laid  out  in 
flower-gardens,  drives,  and  walks.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  discovered  in 
the  Circus  of  Varianus,  noticed  at  p,  85, 
and  dedicated  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. 
On  the  side  overlooking  the  Villa 
Borghese  has  been  placed  an  immense 
urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  which  formed 
a  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
but  originally  found  in  a  vineyard 
beyond   the   Porta   S.    Lorenzo;    it  is 
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one  of  the  largest  masses  of  this 
material  in  Rome,  measuring  nearly 
850  cubic  feet.  From  the  terraces 
overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
we  descry  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
of  Rome,  with  the  Vatican  and  Jani- 
cule  hills  in  the  background.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  celebrated  Giran- 
dola,  or  fireworks  on  Easter  Monday 
and  on  the  evening  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter's,  are  now  exhibited.  This 
promenade  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
resorted  to  at  Rome,  especially  during 
the  fine  afternoons  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gregorio,  be- 
tween the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poor  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Connected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  be  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds,  nearly  opposite  the 
Thermae  of  Caracalla,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  plants  to  ornament  the  gar- 
dens and  thoroughfares.  They  are 
r^ar  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  gardens  of  the  Camena},  and 
close  to  the  real  locality  of  the  fountain 
of  Egeria  (see  pp.  81  and  318). 


§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  are  6  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Rome  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without  the  walls.  Of  the  minor 
basilicas,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemrae,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantinian  or  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Eudoxian  or  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  Sec, 


The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity  ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  speaking. 

Mauy  of  the  first  churches  were  un- 
doubtedly those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pagan  rule,  had  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  the 
churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.  Their  design  was 
at  once  simple  and  grand :  the  form 
was  oblong,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns;  arches  sprang 
from  these  columns,  supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.  These  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  which  the  whole  building 
was  lighted.  In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  absis,  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.  In  front  there  was  a 
square  building  called  the  quadnpor- 
ticus,  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides ;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  137).  The 
Roman  basilicas  have  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and  alterations  in 
modern  times,  and  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  characteristic  features ;  but 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.  The  old  ch. 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica;  and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same 
title,  although  all  that  characterised 
the  original  edifice  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  mag- 
nificent of  Christian  temples,  which 
the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  so  truly 
designated  as  "  the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  ever  has  been  applied  to  tRe 
use  of  Religion."       .  >ininlr> 
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1.  St.  Peter's.  — As  early  as  a.b. 
90,  St.  Anacletus,  bishop  of  Kome, 
who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  M^iere  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  were  deposited  after  his 
crucifixion  on  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered' martyr- 
dom. In  30 G  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica  on  the  spot,  which 
continued  from  that  time  to  be  the 
great  attraction  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  facade  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo  ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that  representing  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V  .(1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  pope  had  already  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensive  building  on 
the  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested  by 
his  death.  Paul  II.  continued  the 
design ;  but  it  Avas  advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume  the  works  on  a 
grander  and  more  systematic  plan. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted. He  accordingly  secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1.503,  and  began  by 
pulling  down  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.  In  1506  Julius  II. 
laid  the  foundation  of  Bramante's 
building,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  noAV  stands. 
The  4  piers,  and  the  arches  which 
spring  from  them,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 
1514.  In  the  previous  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  The  new 
pontiff  appointed  as  his  architects  Giu- 
liano  di  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
and  Raphael,  who  has  left-  some  yeij 


interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment. Sangallo,  however,  died  in 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely in  1520.  Raphael's  plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture,  was  a  Latin  cross ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4  piers,  which  had  been  found  too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Leo  X.  then  employed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Raphael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a 
Greek  cross.  The  death  of  Leo  in  1521 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Avorks, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in  any  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Peruzzi  could  do  little 
more  than  erect  the  tribune,  which 
Avas  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VII.  The  next  pope, 
Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in  1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  who 
returned  to  Raphael's  plan  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  altered  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  building,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  designs  Avhicli  are  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  effect. 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  the  death  of 
that  artist  in  the  same  year  prevented 
his  entering  on  the  engagement.  The 
work  Avas  then  committed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  then  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  preserA^ed.  The  pope  gaA^e  him 
unlimited  authority  to  alter,  or  pull 
doAvn,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.  Paul  III.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  con- 
temporary artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.  ScA'-eral 
letters  are  in  existence,  in  Avhich  the 
illustrious  artist  describes  the  annoy- 
ances to  wdiich  he  Avas  subjected  in 
the  progress  of  his  task;  and  one 
written  to  him  by  Vasari  is  Av^ell  known, 
in  which  he  advises  him  to  "fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Babylon,  Avhich  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."  Michel 
Angelo   immediatej^y^^etii^a^   to   the 
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design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribune  and  the  2  transepts,  strength- 
ened the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began   the   dome  on  a  plan   different 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 
he  would  raise  the   Pantheon   in  the 
air.     The  drum  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
off  in   1563,  at   the   age  of  89.     The 
chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in    being  double,   leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise   plans  and  measure- 
ments which  he  had  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  wdth  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  in  1566, 
Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola  and   Pirro 
Ligorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cular  to    the   designs   of   M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete   the  dome.     This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
who    was    appointed    under    Gregory 
XIII.;   he  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination  in  1590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold    crowns   annually    to    the   work, 
and    employed  600  workmen  upon   it 
night  and  day.     When  the  dome  was 
finally  completed  it  was  calculated  that 
30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron   had    been 
used    in    its    construction.      Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  employed 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 
his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo   had  been  faithfully  followed 
so    far  as    the   works   had   then   ad- 
vanced,   and    the    only   portions    re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  fa(;ade 
and   portico.     In    1605    Paul   V,   was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  whole  building  completed  during 
Ins   reign,  pulled   down    all   that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  front  as  it 


now   stands,   in    1608.     He    employed 
Carlo  Maderno,  the   nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the    plan    of    Michel  Angelo,  and    re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed    by   Raphael.     He   also   built 
the  fac^ade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  ill   suited  to    the   ori- 
ginal design.     Its  great  defect  is  that 
it   conceals    the    dome^     which    is    so 
much  hidden  by  the  front,  that  there 
is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
it   can   be    combined   in   its    full  pro- 
portions with  the  rest   of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
fore  lost,    and    the    front,    instead   of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.     Ts'otwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Maderno  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised than  he  deserved.     The  circum- 
stances  which    controlled    his    design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  foi'gotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  v.'hich 
intersect   the   columns   of  the   faQade 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,    and    that    any   front    in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  w^ould  have  been  as  great  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony   in  our  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.     The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  reflection, 
dwells    on    Maderno's    works   with   a 
harshness    of   criticism    strangely    in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  the  nave 
and  vestibule.     The  plan  of  the  Latin 
cross  Avas  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Raphael  :  a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  pope  to  include  that 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  basilica 
which    had    become   sacred    from   its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The   nave  was  finished  in  1612;    the 
fa(,^ade  and  portico  in  1614;    and  the 
ch.   was    dedicated    by   Urban    VIII. 
on  the   18th  November,  1626.     Under 
Alexander   VII.,    Bernini     began    in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds   the   Piazza.      Pius  VI.,  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  frona  the  de- 
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signs  of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  fa9ade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 
the  building  occupied  a  period  of  176 
3^ears ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcu- 
lation the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3j  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  during  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  tlian  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  practice  was  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  350,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  ,30,000  scudi  (6300/.). 
After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
temples,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  different 
pai-ts,  beginning  with  the 


Colonnades. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 
so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  j)orticoes.  They  were  designed 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
anderVII.  (1657-67),  and  are  generally 
considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufiicient  room  betw^een  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet  j 


m  height.  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries^  360  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  E.,  and  form- 
ing with  the  front  an  irregular  square, 
which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fa9ade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
fagade,  and  it  is  only  by  Avalking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  De 
Fabris,  and  St.  Paul  by  Tadolini,  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Fagide  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno.  It  is  379  feet  long  and  148;^  feet 
high.  It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  benediction  on  certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8f  feet  in  diameter 
and  92|  feet  high,  including  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  13  colossal  statues,  18^ 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  by  Paul  V.  Five  open 
entrances  lead  into  the  magnificent 
Vestibule  (kk),  468  feet  long,  66  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide,  including  the 
2  extremities.  At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue;  that 
on  the  rt.  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  the  1.  (n)  is  Charlemagne  by 
Cornacehini.  Over  the  central  en- 
trance, and  consequently  opposite  the 
great  door  of  the  basilica,  is  the 
celebrated   mosaic    ^f  AljaQ^^vicella, 
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representing  St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Saviour.  It  was 
executed  by  Giotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  E.  entrance  to  the  qua- 
driporticv.s  in  front  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destruction  of  that  edifice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
restorations,  and  Lanzi  says  it  ''  has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an  altogether  different 
artist."  There  are  5  entrances  leading 
into  the  basilica,  corresponding  with 
these  to  the  vestibule.  The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened  on  great  occasions,  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  15  th  century,  by  Antonio  Filarete, 
and  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  compartments  repre- 
sent Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  above, 
and  below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  IV.,  daring  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame- work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ivo- 
man  emperors,  satyrs, nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Stork,  &c.  One  of  the  side 
doors  on  the  1.  (l),  Avhich  is  walled  up 
and  with  a  bronze  cross  in  the  centre,  is 
called  the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  pulled 
down  by  the  pope  on  the  Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  25th  year.  The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  jubilees  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  present  century  have 
been  those  of  1800,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII. ;  and  of  1825,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  XII. ;  that  of  1850  was  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  events 
of  that  eventful  year.  Between  the 
doorways  opening  into  the  ch.  are  3 
inscriptions  of  some  historical  interest, 


and  w^hich  stood  in  front  of  the  ancient 
basilica:  the  copy  of  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  granting  certain  indulgences 
on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  jubilee  in  1300;  the  verses  com- 
posed by  Charlemagne  in  honour  of 
Pope  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregory  11.  to 
supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the  church. 
The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most 
persons  who  enter  it  for  the  first  time 
are  too  much  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled 
unity  of  its  proportions  to  listen  to  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  different  parts"  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building ;  the  eye  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  "supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 

"  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  Hke  to  thee— 
Wortliiest  of  God,  the  holy  aiid  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structm-es,  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty— all  are 
aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Enter  :  its  gi-andeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen' d  ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  lound  w-orthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 
.    ,    ChihXe.Earold. 
Hosted  by  CjOOgle 
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The  portion  in  a  lighter  tint  represents  the  suhteiTanean  church ;  the  cirQ^I^QJ*'^-*^ '^^^<^^  ^^^ 

several  cunolas.  O 


several  cupolas. 
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The  measurements  of  St.  Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
different  authorities.  On  the  centre 
pavement  of  the  nave  are  marked  the 
respective  lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
other  principal  churches  of  Christen- 
dom. St.  Peter's  is  there  stated  to  be 
837  palms  within  the  walls,  without 
862 '8  (additls  par iet thus),  which,  calcu- 
lating the  palm  at  8* 795  English  inches 
(or  8f-  nearly),  will  give  613^  Eng.  ft. ; 
St.  Paul's,  London,  710  palms  (520^ 
ft.);  Milan  Cathedral,  606  palms  (443 
feet);  St.  Paul's,  Pome,  572  palms 
(419;}:  ft.);  St,  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
492  palms  (360^  feet).  The  height 
of  the  nave  near  the  door  is  152^  ft., 
the  width  at  this  portion  is  119  palms 
(87-^  ft.).  Towards  the  baldacchim  the 
width  decreases  to  78^  ft.  The  width 
of  the  side  aisles  is  46^palms  (33}  ft.). 
The  width  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles, 
including  the  pilasters  that  separate 
them,  is  262  palms  (197f  ft.)  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  transepts,  from  end 
to  end,  is  446-^-  feet.  The  height  of 
the  baldacchino,  from  the  pavement 
to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  94^  feet. 
The  circumference  of  the  4  great  pillars 
which  support  the  dome  is  253  feet. 
The  diameter  of  the  cupola,  includ- 
ing the  outer  walls,  is  195^  feet; 
the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the 
cupola  is  139  feet,  3  feet  less  than  that 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  height  of  the 
dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of 
the  lantern  is  405  feet;  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  cross  outside, 
611  palms  (448  feet).  According  to 
these  measurements,  St.  Peter's  exceeds 
our  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  length,  by 
93^  feet;  in  height  to  the  top  "of  the 
cross,  by  64  feet;  and  in  the  diameter 
of  the  cupola,  including  the  thickness 
of  its  walls,  by  50  feet.* 

*  To  render  our  description  of  St.  Peter's  more 
intelligible,  we  have  inserted  an  accurate  ground- 
plan  uf  the  interior  of  the  Basilica ;  to  ibe  place 
of  each  object  wortliy  of  notice  letters  an^l  num- 
bers are  affixed— the  Roman  letters  to  indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  buildhig,  the  numerals 
the  cbapels  and  altars,  the  smaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  siime  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  more  detailed  plan  of  the 
subterranean  cburch,  at  p.  103,  and  in  tbose  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in  the 
text.  In  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  the  outline  of 
the  crypt  has  been  introduced,  but  in  a  lighter 


The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments.  Five  massive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles:  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stucco, 
having  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders.  Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their 
interrupting  lines,  and  reduce  the 
aisles  to  the  appearance  of  passages. 
M'ith  the  exception  of  the  pilasters, 
the  walls  and  piers  are  generally  faced 
with  slabs  of  marble,  richly  varied 
with  medallions  and  other  sculptures. 
Many  of  the  upper  decorations  are  in 
stucco;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  arranged  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  holy  water  Bashis,  sustained  by 
cherubs,  give  a  striking  example  of 
the  immense  scale  of  the  building.  On 
entering  the  ch.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size  of  ordinary  children,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  the  human  figure  that 
they  are  found  to  be  in  reality  that 
of  full-grown  persons. 

The  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect.  The  suq^rise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,  and  that  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
two.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other, 

shade,  to  show  its  form  and  place  relative  to  the 
more  modern  church.  The  circular  dotted  lines 
show  tlie  position  of  the  dome  and  several  cu- 
polas, by  which  the  interior  of  the  Basilica  re- 
ceives  its  light.     ^^^^^^^^^^  (^OOgle 
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looking  towards  the  high  altar  (15). 
The  lower  ones  (d,  d^,  jy,  d'^)  contain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudariimi,  by  Francesco  Mochi ;  S.  He- 
lena with  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Bolgi ; 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini ; 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fiammingo  (Du 
Quesnoy).  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  Sc.  Andrew  is  the 
only  one  AYhicli  possesses  any  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  Above  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  saints.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Suilarium,  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
features,  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross ;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew 
the  head  of  the  saint,  which  was 
stolen  in  1848,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  St,  Andrew  has  been  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these  relics  who  has  not  the 
rank  of  a  canon  of  the  Church;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of  the 
balconies  belonged  to  the  old  basi- 
lica. Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
medallions,  representing  the  Evan- 
gelists, with  their  emblems  ;  the  pen 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic ;  the 
letters  are  6  ft.  long:  tv.es.  petrvs  .  et  . 

SVPER  .  HANC  .  PETRAM  .  AEDIFICABO .  EC- 
CLESIAM  .  MEAM.ET .  TIBI . DABO  .  CLAVES. 

KEGNi.coELORVM.  The  drum  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  16  win- 
dows. The  cupola  above  is  divided 
into  16  compartments,  ornamented  with 
gilded  stuccoes  and  4  rows  of  mosaics, 
the  lowest  representing  the  Saviour, 
the    Virgin,    and    the    Apostles.     On 


the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Almighty,  by  Marcello  Pro- 
ven9al,  from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  ''  The  cupola,"  says  For- 
syth, ''is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on : — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot.  The  4  surrounding 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned 
4  elegant  churches.  The  elliptical 
cupolettas  are  mere  expedients  to  pal- 
liate the  defect  of  Maderno's  aisles, 
which  depend  on  them  for  a  scanty 
light." 

The  BaldaccMno,  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stands 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
of  the  composite  order,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  ornaments  and  foliage, 
which  are  gilt.  It  is  95g-  feet  high  to 
the  summit  of  the  globe  and  cross.  It 
was  cast  from  the  designs  of  Bernini  in 
1633,  partly  from  the  8374  lbs.  of 
bronze  stripped  from  the  Pantheon, 
partly  from  metal  purchased  at  Venice 
by  Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device, 
3  bees,  may  be  recognised  on  several 
parts  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  the 
gilding  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000  scudi;  of  the  whole  canopy 
100,000,  nearly  22,000/.  The  High 
Altar,  under  the  baldacchino,  stands 
immediately  over  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope 
alone  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  space  before 
the  Cmifessional  is  surrounded  by  a 
circular  balustrade  of  marble.  On  this 
are  suspended  93  lamps,  which  are 
burning  night  and  day.  A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrine. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (h), 
one  of  the  finest  works  ,of  Canova. 
Hosted  by  Google 
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The  pope  is  represented  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  position  of  the  figure  were  pre- 
scribed by  Pius  himself  during  his 
captivity.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 
known  bronze  tStatue  of  St.  Peter  (e), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended. On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
salutation.  Some  antiquaries  state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ; 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  The  rude  execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  from  heathen  models. 

The  Trihiine  (b),  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very 
rich  in  ornaments  :  at  the  bottom  is 
the  famous  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(f),  which  encloses  the  identical  one  in 
which,  according  to  the  Church  tradi- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  1667.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.  The  side 
walls  of  the  Tribune  have  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions on  slabs  of  marble  relative  to  the 
proclamation  here,  in  Dec.  1854,  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
with  lists  of  the  names  of  all  the  car- 
dinals and  prelates  who  were  present 
on  that  occasion. 

The  Sejyidchral  Monuments,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  allegorical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bernini.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  are,  with  few  exceptions,  de- 
corated with  mosaic  copies  of  cele- 
brated paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is 
difficult    to    imagine    a    series    more 


beautifully  executed.  We  shall  notice 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and 
the  principal  tombs,  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  basilica.  Beginning 
from  the  tribune,  on  the  rt.  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Paul  III.  (/?.),  by  Guglielrno  delta  Pm-ta^ 
to  whom  its  execution  was  confided, 
by  the  advice  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  statue  of  the  pope  is  of  bronze: 
the  2  allegorical  female  figures,  re- 
presenting Prudence  and  Justice,  are 
of  marble.  The  Justice  is  said  to  have 
been  so  truly  modelled  to  nature,  as  to 
render  drapery  necessary ;  the  present 
in  stucco  was  added  by  Bernini,  This 
monument,  which  formerly  stood  where 
the  statue  of  St.  Veronica  now  is,  cost 
24,000  scudi ;  the  statues  of  Peace  and 
Abundance,  at  present  in  the  Farnese 
Palace,  formed  pendants  to  those  re- 
maining, and  were  removed  when  the 
tomb  was  placed  where  it  now  stands 
by  Urban  VIII.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tribune  is  the  monument  of 
Urban  VIII  (in).  The  bronze  statue  of 
the  pope  is  hy  Bernini ;  those  of  Justice 
and  Charit}^  in  marble,  by  his  pupils. 
Proceeding  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  by  the  1.  transept, 
the  first  mosaic  we  meet  with  (16)  is 
a  copy  of  Mancini's  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIII.  (o)  (Ottobuoni),  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino  :  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Religion  and  Prudence,  by  Angela 
Possi ;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  5  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
over  which  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome :  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  ever  executed  in  marble.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 
covering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (jj),  the  last 
work  of  Bernini.  The  pope  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was   considere^(^^[^nocent 
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XI.    so    naked   as    to    necessitate    the 
drapery  which  now  covers  it.    Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  Francesco   Vcmni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.    Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guido's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.     The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at    the   adjoining    altar,   dedicated   to 
him  (20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuc- 
cini,  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
chapel  ofxheStuimata  (22),  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, after  the  painting  by  Domenichino, 
now     in    the    ch.    of   the   Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andre^v  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli.    The 
mosaic  over  the  altar  of  St.  Gregor}- 
the  Great  (25)  represents  tlie  Miracle 
of  that  saint,  from  A,  Sacchi's  picture 
in  the    Pinacotheca.     Close  b}^  is  the 
tomb  of  Pius  VIL,  by  T/wrwaldsen  (g), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  devoted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalvi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upon 
his  throne  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and   Time,    and 
lower  down  2  larger  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.     By  some  the  tomb  is 
not   regarded   as  worthy   of  its  great 
sculptor,   or  of  one  of  the   most   be- 
nevolent   and   virtuous    pontiffs    who 
ever   wore   the   triple  tiara.     Against 
the    pier  opposite  is   the   altar   of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  over  which  is  tlie 
mosaic   copy   of   Raphaers   celebrated 
picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy  here 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.     From   here  entering-  the  1. 
aisle,   under  the    arcade   is  the   tomb 
of   Leo    XI.    (r),    by   Algardi,   with    a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,   before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal  de    Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  XI. 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.   (s) 
(Odescalchi),by  Monot^  a  French  artist: 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski ;  j 
the    2    marble    figures    Religion    and  | 
Justice.     The   C>rpeUa  del  Coro  or  the  j 


:  Choir  (26)  near  this,  in  which  divine 
I  service  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
j  assembled  canons,  has  3  rows  of  stalls 
I  and  2  fine  organs  ;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
,  are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
;  stucco    ornaments,    from    the    designs 
:  of   Giacomo   della  Porta.     The  mosaic 
I  altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
'  of  the   picture   by  Pietro  Bianchi  in 
.  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.     Under  the 
1  arch  leading  to  the  neighbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (?i),  of 
the    Cibo    family:    it    is    entirely    of 
bronze,   and   is  a   very   fine    work  of 
Pietro    and    Antonio    Pollajuolo :    on    a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding   a   spear-head,  in    allusion   to 
the  gift  of  Bajazet  II.  to  the  pontiff  of 
the    spear   which   pierced    the  side  of 
our  Saviour.      Opposite  is  the  stucco 
monument  of  Gregory  XVI.  (0,  which 
has   replaced  that"  of  Pius  VIII. ;  the 
place   it   occupies  is   appropriated   as 
the  temporary  resting-place  of  the  last 
pontiff,  whose  remains  lie   here  until 
the  death  of  his  successor,  when  they 
are  removed  to  the  subterranean  ch.  or 
placed   in   a   separate   monument.     A 
monument,  by   2'enerani,  will  soon  be 
raised  to  Pius  VII I.,  from  a  fund  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  Cardinal 
Albani,  Secretary  of  State  during  his 
short   pontificate.      The  Cha-pel  of  the 
Presentozio'fie   (27)   contains  a   mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 
Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  monuments 
which   will    not   fail   to   interest    the 
English  traveller.      The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (h)  leading  to 
the   roof   and   the    cupola,   is   that  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the 
Pretender    James    III.,    called    here 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland:  she  died  at  Rome  in  1745.    It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was    designed  by  Filippo 
Barigioni^  and  executed  hy  Pietro  Bracci, 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.      Opposite  to  this  is   Cn- 
nova'.s  Monument  of  the  Stuarts  (y).     It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii.     The  principal  ex- 
pense of  this  monument  was  defrayed 
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from  the  privy  purse  of  George  IV. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  :— 

JACOBO  III. 
JACOBI  II,  MAGN7E   BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KAROLO  EDVARDO, 
ET   HENniCO,   DECANO   I'ATRVM   CARDINALIYM, 

JACOBI  III.  FILIIS, 

REGI^    STIRPIS    STVARDIiE    POSTREMIS, 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

BE  ATT  MORTUr 
QUI  IN   DOMIKO   MORIUKTUR. 

*'  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  James  the  Third, 
Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the 
Ninth,  Kings  of  England,— names 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh  !  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 
the  Corso,to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
fomied;  yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  for  the  de- 
parted, '  Requiescant  in  pace  ! '  " 
The  title  of  King  of  England  is  only 
given  here  to  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 
M^e  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  where  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.  The 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery  (28),  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II. ;  it  now  serves  as  a 
baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  Pro- 
caccini. 


In  the  N.  side  aisle  beginning  from 
the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
is  called  the  Capella  della  Pieta  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Fieta  by  Michel 
Angelo,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo' s  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost:  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  better  placed.  Michel  Angelo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well-known  letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in  which  the  king  requests  him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adorn  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Pieta  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
"  pour  I'amour  de  moi,"  and  de- 
scribes these  productions  "  comme  de 
choses  que  I'on  m'a  asseurc^  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre 
art."  On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Capella  della  Pietb.  are  2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  by  bronze  doors:  that  on  the 
L,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifisso(2)  from  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
lini,  and  a  mosaic  by  Cristofari,  repre- 
senting St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  in  great  ceremony  to  the 
balcony  over  the  statue  of.  St.  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view,  on  great 
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festivals.  The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Capella  della  Colonni  Santas  contains  a 
column,  in  Avhite  marble,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
■which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors  ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented  with  reliefs  and  spiral 
tlutings,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyra- 
midal  cage  of  iron-work.  Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the  baptismal  font,  and 
bears  the  nameof  Anicius  Probus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.  It  has 
five  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
and,  though  highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 
able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean church.  Returning  into  the 
aisle,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that  of  Innocent  XIII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monument  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XTT., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
Teudon,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  in  16,55. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoining  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Under  the  next  archway  are 
the  tombs  of  Innocent  XII.  (c),  by 
Filippo  Valle,  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 
presented sitting,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice  ;  and  that  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (d),  by  Bernini;  she  died  in 
1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  near  Mantua,  but  Urban 
VIII.  removed  her  remains  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1635;  the  bas-relief  on  the  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  the  presence  of  the 
countess.  The  Chrpel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment (4)  contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze  in  the 
form  of  Bram ante's  circular  temple  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.    The  altarpiece  | 


]  of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Fietro  da 
j  Coriona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
1  reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
1  cupola.  This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (c?),  in  bronze,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Aiitonio  Follajuolo, 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.  Julius  IL,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  buried  by  the  side  of  this 
monument ;  the  only  memorial  to  this 
extraordinary  pontiff,  who  so  mainly 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now 
lie  so  neglected,  being  a  small  white 
marble  slab  let  into  the  pavement; 
the  wish  of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be 
interred  in  the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo 
now  erected  in  the  ch.  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli  having  never  been  fulfilled — an 
eternal  disgrace  to  his  family,  whom  he 
had  enriched  and  raised  to  power,  and 
to  the  heads  of  that  church  whose  in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
Under  the  adjoining  arch  is  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar:  it  is  by  Camillo  Fusconi ;  the 
statue  of  the  pope  is  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  (g),  a  simple 
urn  in  stucco  with  an  empty  undeco- 
rated  liiche,  owing  probably  to  his 
having  made  few  cardinals  during  his 
short  reign,  or  not  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  as 
was  the  case  with  his  namesakes 
Gregory  XIII.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies and  cardinals  have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  them.  The  mo- 
saic on  the  altar  of  St.  Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino's  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  (5),  erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  was  built  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  by  Girolamo  Muziani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.  In 
this  chapel  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenns  is 
buried.     Before  the  altar  isi  the  slab- 
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tomb  of  Gregory  XV.  ;  and  on  one 
side  the  gorgeous  monument  of  Gre- 
gory XVI.  (h),  from  the  designs  of 
Amici,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (i),  hy  Fietro  Bracci : 
with  a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
of  Science  and  Charity.  This  learned 
pontiff  was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
the  first  artist  in  Italy.  The  opposite 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7),  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Subleyra's  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 
are  some  mosaics  and  statues :  St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting  (8) ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  (9), 
from  Valentin's  ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussin's ;  the  sta- 
tues of  S.  Jerome,  hj  Fietro  Bracci;  S. 
Cajetano,by  Carlo  Monaldi ;  S.  Giuseppe 
Calasanzio,  hj  Spinazzi ;  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Stoldtz.  Under  the  arch  bej^ond  tliis 
the  mosaic  at  the  altar  of  la  Navicella 
(11),  of  Our  Saviour  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  St.  Peter  when  the  vessel  is 
sinking,  is  from  a  picture  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  Qi),  by  Canova, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  8  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying  ;  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica  ;  on 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  angles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration ; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modern  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (12)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido  at  the  Ca- 
pucciui  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(13),  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  copy  from  Guercino's  picture  in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)   (?),  near  it,  is  by 


Rossi :  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  Ercole 
Ferrata.  The  mosaic  of  St.  Peter  resus- 
citating Tabitha  (14),  over  the  oppo- 
site altar,  is  after  a  painting  by  Cos- 
tanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St.  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  of  grey  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
others  of  a  very  beautiful  red  marble, 
with  numerous  white  veins,  called  Cot- 
tanella,  from  the  Sabine  mountains. 


Ciypt  of  St.  Peter's. 

2,  3,  4,  5.  Chapels    of   SS.    Veronica,    Helena, 
Andrew,  and  Longinus. 
6,  6.  Circular  corridor. 

7.  Confessional  of  St.  Peter. 

8.  Ch,  of  S.  Maria  in  Portico. 

9.  Cb.  of  S.  M.  della  Partorieuti. 

10.  Cb.  of  11  Salvatornio. 

11.  Cb.  of  II  Salvatore. 

12.  Nave  and  aisles  of  Grot.te  Vecchie. 
Tomhs  of— a  Junius  Bassus  ;  ccc  of  the  Stuarts; 

t^Grecrory  V. ;  e  Otbo  II.;  /"Alexander  VI.; 
g  Pins  II.  and  III.;  /*.  Boniface  Vlll. ;  i  Ad- 
rian IV. ;  I  Paul  III. ;  m  Julius  III. ;  n  Nicbo- 
las  ill. ;  0  Urban  VII. ;  ^Marcellus  11. ;  >•  In- 
nocent IX. ;  s  Card.Eroli ;  i  Agnese  Colonna. 

The  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
Church. — (Admission  for  gentlemen  is 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
cristy in  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
11,  except  on  festivals  ;  but  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  Qp^Y^it  Sun- 
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day,  or  with  a  special  permission  from 
the  Cardinal  Arciprete  of  St.  Peter's, 
to  procure  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  will  be  managed 
by  the  people  at  Piale's  and  Spithover's 
Libraries  without  any  trouble,  and  on 
payment  of  a  small  gratuity  to  the  em- 
ploye.) 

The  subterranean  ch.  consists  of  2 
distinct  portions— the  Grotte  Nuoce  and 
Grotte  Vecchie.  The  Grotte  Nuove  being 
a  circular  corridor, from  which  open  some 
more  ancient  chapels,  and  the  4  under  the 
statues  of  SS.  Veronica,  Andrew,  Lon- 
ginus,  and  Helena,  in  the  basilica  above, 
with  the  chapel  of  the  Confessional  in 
the  centre,  they  correspond,  conse- 
quently, to  the  area  beneath  Michel  An- 
gelo's  dome.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  oc- 
cupy the  space  beneath  the  nave  of  the 
modern  basilica,  extending  to  nearly 
opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Choir;  they  formed  the  crypt,  properly 
speaking,  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  Constant! ne. 

The  Grotte  Nv.ove  were  in  a  great 
measure  remodelled  by  Paul  V.,  retain- 
ing some  of  the  more  ancient  chapels, 
Avho  made  them  a  receptacle  for  seve- 
ral monuments  of  art  that  existed  in 
the  old  basilica.  The  Grotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
having  the  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  had 
several  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the 
early  popes  and  historical  personages, 
which  stood  under  the  portico  and  in 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  subter- 
ranean ch.  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  (2), 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove  ;  on  entering  which 
and  turning  to  the  rt.  are  2  of  the  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sea.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Madonnrj.  della 
Bocciata,  from  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
it,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
basilica.  On  either  side  are  several 
ancient  tombs,  statues  of  Saints  John 
and  Matthew  from  the  monument  to 
Nicholas  V.,  and  one  of  St.  Peter,  which 
stood    under    the    primitive    portico ; 


several  early  Christian  inscriptions,  a 
statue  of  Benedict  XL,  and  a  view 
of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Re- 
entering the  circular  corridor,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  is 
the  Capella  del  Salvatorino  (10),  and  near 
it  the  marble  cross  which  crowned  the 
front  of  the  primitive  basilica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle 
Partorlentl  (9),  is  a  curious  mosaic  of 
our  Lord  giving  his  benediction  :  it  is 
of  the  10th  centy.,  and  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otho  IL  This  chapel  contains 
statues  of  the  two  St.  James'  from  Ni- 
cholas V.'s  monument,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  /he  bih.  and  6th 
centuries,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  8th,  and  another  of  an  angel, 
after  Giotto  (?),  &c.  In  the  recess 
on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  were  interred 
Popes  Leo  II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  until 
removed  to  the  upper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel  are  a 
half- figure  of  Boniface  VI IL,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  Pisano,  a  portrait  in 
mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  chapel,  &c.  In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  drain- 
ing of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by 
S.  Damasus  in  the  4th  century,  remark- 
able, like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  fragments 
of  sculpture,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
statues  of  Saints  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Calixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  from  that  of  Nicholas  V.  ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 
tain properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  consist 
of  3  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  the  floor  of  the  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.  In  these 
grotte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical personages  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica,  or  who  have  been  interred 
here  since  the  erection  of  the  modern 
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one.*  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 
call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  celebrated 
donation  to  the  Church  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 102. 
The  altar  of  the  Salvatore  (1 1),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  corridor,  has  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar- 
rwlfo,  which  once  stood  over  the  monu- 
ment of  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  C3'prus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  {c  c  c)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome— James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  little  beyond  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (d),  and 
(e)  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IL,  who  died 
at  Rome  in  98-3 — it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  ch.  above:  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VI.  (/),  the 
bod}^  having  been  removed,  with  that 
of  Calixtus  III.,  to  the  Spanish  national 
ch.  of  the  M.  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 
are  the  receptacle  for  the  prjecordia  of 
Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  Xlll.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  in  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophagi  of  Boniface  VIII. 
(A),  by  Arnolfo,  interesting  as  a  work 
of  art;  of  Pius  II.  and  III.  ig),  whose 
monuments  now  stand  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  where  they  were 

*  The  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were,  with  very 
few  excepticjns,  interred  in  S.  Peter's,  and  nearly 
all  had  monuments  in  the  old  basilica,  on  the  de- 
struction of  which  several  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved to  other  churches  in  Rome  (Pius  II.  and 
III.,  and  Eugenius  IV.)  ;  a  few  were  set  up  in  the 
new  ch.  (Sixlus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII, ) ;  others 
transferred  to  churches  or  chapels  founded  by 
their  families  (Clement  VIII.,  Sixtus  V.)  ;  whilst 
some  again  were  interred  in  churches  they  had 
selected  as  iheir  last  resting-places  (Paul  IV., 
Leo  X.,  Clement  Vll.,  Innocent  X.,  Clement 
XII.)  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Clement  XIV.  in  the  ch. 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  attached  to  the  convent  of 
the  religious  order  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  before  his  accession.  On  this  subject 
the  reader  will  find  much  interesting  informa- 
tion in  Mr.  Gergovianu's  little  volume  iu_CTer- 
man,  on  the  Tombs  of  the  Popes. 


removed  on  the  destmction  of  the  old 
basilica  :  next  is  the  urn  of  Adrian  IV. 
(i)  (iY.  Breakspear),  in  red  granite,  and 
opposite  to  it  that  of  Nicholas  V.  (k),  the 
inscription  upon  it  from  the  pen  of 
^neas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Following 
the  outer  wall  on  this  side  of  the  grotte 
stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul  1 1. 
(I),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
pontifi',  hjMino  da  Fiesole ;  of  Julius  III. 
{m)  ■  Nicholas  III.  (n)  ;  Urban  IV.  (o)  ; 
Mavcellus  II.  (q) ;  Innocent  IX.  fr) ;  and 
of  Card.  Ei'oli  (s),  once  celebrated  for 
its  sculptures  ;  and  in  a  recess  beyond 
{t),  amongst  several  others,  that  of 
Agnese  Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  the  Grotte 
Nuove  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (.5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  from  a  picture  by  A.  Sacchi. 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues  : 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V.  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, by  Mi  no  da  Fiesole^  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  large  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  in  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ciborium.  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  old  church.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew,  whose 
relics  were  originally  deposited  here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confesskm  Confessional 
(7),  in  the  forni  of  aLatin  cross,  is  beneatli 
the  space  occupied  by  the  high  altar 
in  the  basilica  above  ;  the  Confessional 
being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4t.h  centy., 
the  body  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by  S. 
Cornelius  from  the  catacombs  of  St.  Ca- 
lixtus, on  the  Via  Appia.    The  chapel  is 
richly  decorated.      Over  the  altar  are 
two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  cf 
the  time  of  Calixtus  II.  (1122).     One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Grotte   Vaticane  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (a),  Prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  in  359  :  it  was  discovered  in  1595, 
in   excavating  for    the  Grotte  NuovCj 
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near  the  spot  Tvhere  it  now  stands,  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Confessional.  The  urn  is  covered, 
•with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  columns,  some  torse,  others 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  are 
of  importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  (g)  in 
the  1.  transept,  was  built  by  Pius  VI. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).  In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Avhich  stood 
in  front  of  the  old  basilica.  Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions, discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
of  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Elagabalus, 
so  learnedly  illustrated  by  Moroni. 
The  Sacristy  consists  of  3  noble  halls, 
decorated  with  a  richness  of  ornament 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
itself.  The  8  fluted  pillars  of  grey 
marble  in  the,  central  one,  or  Sagrestia 
Commune,  are  from  Hadrian's  villa. 
The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is  by 
L.  SaboMini,  but  said  to  have  been 
sketched  by  M.  Angelo.  The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  over  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  ancient  basilica.  Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  Sagrestia  de'  Conrjnici,  which 
contains  paintings  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John,  by  Giulio  Romano^ 
and  a  Holy  Family,  by  II  Fattore.  In 
the  chapter-house  opening  from  the 
S.  de'  Cauonici  are  3  paintings  on  panel 
by  Giotto,  representing  our  Saviour 
with  Card.  Stefaneschi,  for  whom  they 
were  painted,  the  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  some  frescoes  by  Melozzo  da  Forii. 
The  Sagrestia  de'  Beneficiati,  which  opens 
out  of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Muziani,  and 
the  image  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
Avhich  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dern splendid  Sacristy.   In  the  Guarda- ; 


roba,  or  Tesoro  di  S.  Pietro,  opening 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  some  crucifixes  and  candlesticks 
from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Bemenuto  Cellini.  The  "  Dalmatica," 
worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  is  also  preserved  here. 
In  the  Archives,  entered  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  port  of 
Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  i^ixtus  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 
parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date.  The  statue  of  Pius 
VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 
is  by  Agostino  Fenna. 

Ascent  of  the  Borne. — No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  ascend  without  an  order 
from  the  director  of  the  Fabbrica  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  is  granted  on  appli- 
cation from  the  consul,  and  visitors  are 
not  admitted  after  11  o'clock,  although 
they  can  remain  until  1.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  is  the  only  means  by 
which  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  paved 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  might  mount  it.  On  the 
walls  of  this  staircase  are  inscriptions 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent. 
A  series  of  passages  and  ^aircases 
carries  us  from  the  roof  to  the  different 
stages  of  the  dome,  winding  between  its 
double  walls,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  gallery,  from  which  the 
stranger  may  look  down  on  the  church 
below.  It  is  from  these  two  circular 
galleries  at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  scarcely 
appear  like  human  beings,  and  the 
mosaics   of  the  dome,  ^d?i£t  seemed 
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from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 

The  stairs  from  this  point  lead 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome 
to  the  top  of  the  lantern,  from  which 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  base  of 
the  ball:  from  this  a  nearly  vertical 
ladder  will  allow  the  visitor  to  ascend, 
without  danger,  into  the  latter.  The 
Ball,  formed  of  copper  plates,  is  8  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
16  persons.  A  small  iron  ladder  winds 
round  the  exterior  of  the  ball  and  leads 
to  the  cross,  which  is  16  feet  in  height. 
The  view  from  the  balcony  below  the 
ball  is  one  of  the  finest.  The  whole 
of  Rome  with  her  desolate  Campagna 
is  spread  out  like  a  map  in  the  fore- 
ground, bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines  and  the  Alban 
Hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. There  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
minent object  of  interest  in  the  city 
which  may  not  easily  be  distinguished, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  other  encircling  moun- 
tains are  from  nowhere  seen  to  greater 
advantage. 

The  Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  description.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  them  the 
impression  produced  by  their  magnifi- 
cent display  is  too  strong  to  be  oblite- 
rated :  and  those  for  whom  the  spectacle 
is  yet  in  store  will  find  that  any  de- 
scription falls  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Every  column,  cornice,  and  frieze, 
the  bands  of  the  dome,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with  lines  of 
lamps,  and  its  gigantic  architecture 
stands  out  against  the  dark  sky  in  a 
complete  firmament  of  fire.  The  illu- 
minations are  repeated  at  the  Festi^'al 
of  St.  Peter's  (June  29)  on  2  successive 
evenings,  and  on  each  occasion  are  said 
to  cost  600  croAvns.  382  men  are  em- 
ployed to  light  the  lamps ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
of  accidents  is  very  small.  There  are 
2  illuminations  on  each  evening ;  the 


1st,  called  the  siker  illumination,  be- 
gins at  dusk,  and  consists  of  5900 
lanterns ;  the  2nd,  called  the  golden  one, 
begins  at  8  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  9  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  when,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock,  900  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  enchantment.  The 
whole  process  is  generally  completed 
before  the  clock  has  finished  striking 
the  hour,  or  in  about  8  seconds  :  the 
entire  building  is  then  lit  up  by  no 
less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
used  for  the  silver  illumination  are 
of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 
are  iron  cups  filled  with  blazing  tal- 
low and  turpentine. 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  are  the  following: — 
January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
sidence at  Monte  Cavallo,  when  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
palace.  This  applies  to  all  the  cere- 
monies except  those  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter.  5th :  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine,  at 
3  P.M.  Gth,  the  Epiphany  :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m.  18th,  the 
Feast  of  the  Catedra  dl  S.  Pietro  ;  high 
mass  by  the  cardinal  archpriest,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
at  S.  Peter's.  The  pope  is  borne  pro- 
cessionally  on  this  occasion :  at  3  p.m. 
the  vocal  music  in  the  choir  is  very 
fine.  February  2nd,  Furif  cation  of  the 
Virgin  :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal-priest, 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  preceded  by 
the  pontifl-'s  benediction  of  the  candles, 
and  a  procession  round  the  basilica, 
and  followed  by  a  Te  Deum  in  com- 
memoration of  Pome's  escape  from 
the  effects  of  the  earthquake  in  1703. 
Candles  are  distributed  to  Catholics  who 
go  up  to  receive  his  holiness's  blessing  ; 
as  upon  Palm  Sunday,  gentlemen  must 
present  themselves  in  uniform  or  even- 
ing dress.  The  music  is  generally  very 
fine  both  during  mass  and  at  vespers. 
The  pope  is  also  carried  in  and  out  of 
the  ch.  processionally  on  this  festival. 
On  Ash  Wednesday,  high  mass,  and  the 
sprinkling  of^jhjg^c^l^^f^^  of  the 
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cardinals.  March  and  April.— //o/?/ 
Week^  Palm  Sanday :  at  9:^  A.M.  the 
pope  is  borne  into  St.  Peter's,  where, 
on  arriving  in  the  pontifical  chapel, 
he  receives  the  homage  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes :  immediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  canons  of  St, 
Peter's,  and  the  heads  of  the  difi'erent 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
military,  and  such  private  individuals 
as  may  Avish  to  receive  them — the 
latter  must  be  in  uniform  or  evening 
dress.  After  the  distribution  the  pope 
is  carried  round  St.  Peter's  in  proces- 
sion, followed  by  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  hands ;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
their  violet  for  scarlet  robes,  and  high 
mass  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  1 1  until  1  :  this  terminated,  the 
pope  is  carried  to  his  unrobing-room, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Transfiguration. 
The  whole  of  the  ceremony  on  this 
day  is  very  imposing :  gentlemen  in 
uniform  are  admitted  into  the  ponti- 
fical chapel ;  ladies  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  altar,  and  for  which  tickets 
are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.  Wednesdiiy  in  Holy  Week  :  at  4^ 
P.M.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  To  secure  seats  where 
the  chanting  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  2  o'clock,  and  ladies 
must  be  provided  with  tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.  A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
service,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
at  the  conclusion  of  different  psalms, 
till  one  alone  is  left.  This  is  removed 
during  the  singing  of  the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  with  a  stick  takes  place, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Savioui-'s  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances  which   attended   it.      In    the 


evening,  after  the  services  at  the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trinita  de' 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed*  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  who 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for  rest.  The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
oflices  are  enrolled  in  confraterni- 
ties, numbering  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  including  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  cardinals ;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.  To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  m.,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  the  pui-pose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places ;  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitori, 
for  security  against  deception.  At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  3  days,  Ultramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7  ;  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  1  day,  Ultramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for  5 ;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinitk 
de'  Pellegrini  every  evening  during  the 
week.  Tliiirsday :  High  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  at  10  a.m.  by  a  cardinal, 
in  general  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College,  about  midday.  If  the  weather 
permits,  his  Holiness  about  noon  pro- 
ceeds to  the  balcony  in  front  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  pronounces  his  benediction  to 
the  assembled  multitude  below  ;  in  case 
of  rain  the  benediction  is  given  inside 
the  ch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  bene- 
diction the  pope  descends  to  St.  Peter's, 
where  in  the  rt.-hand  transept,  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion,  he  washes  the  feet 
of  13  priests,  w^ho  represent  the  12 
apostles,  and  the  13th  who  appeared 
miraculously  to  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  on  a  similar  occasion.  About 
1 1  the  washing  of  the  feet  is  concluded, 
after  which  the  pope,  in  the  gallery  over 
the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  waits  on  the 
same  13  priests  at  table.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting^  ^^Cb^^MI^^*  *^^^^^ 
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represeutatives  of  the  apostles  are  se- 
lected from  every  country,  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  several  Courts  having 
a  right  of  presentation.  2  Italians  are 
chosen  by  the  pope's  major-domo,  a 
Swiss  by  the  captain  of  the  Swiss 
guard,  and  2  Oriental  Catholics  by  the 
heads  of  the  united  Armenian  and 
Greek  Churches  at  Eome.  Each  priest 
receives  a  gold  and  silver  medal  after 
his  feet  have  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  all  the  viands  placed  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
in  which  he  is  attired.  The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered apron,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perquisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain (Maestro  di  Camera),  after 
"which  bishops  and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which  he  lays 
before  each  pilgrim :  during  the  repast 
the  pope's  crossbeai^er  (Crocifero) 
reads  prayers.  At  4^  p.m.  the  2nd 
miserere  is  chanted  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended by  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  in  the  Capella  Paolina.  Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  day, 
and  ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
major-domo.  The  Vatican  Museum, 
the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public  on  Holy 
Thursday,  from  1^  to  5  p.m.  The 
cardinal  penitentiary  sits  in  the  N. 
transept  of  St.  Peter's  to  give  abso- 
lution for  mortal  sins  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  absolved.  The  high  altar 
in  St.  Peter's  is  washed.  The  Pauline 
chapel  and  the  different  **  sepulchres," 
more  particularly  those  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  churches,  and  S. 
Ignazio,  are  illuminated.  Among  the 
sights  of  this  evening  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shops  of  the  Pizzicaruoli.,  or 
sausage  and  pork  dealers,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  which  are  arranged  in 
every  sort  of  device,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Good  Friday  :  The  Holy 
Sacrament,  which  yesterday  was 
blessed  at  the  mass  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to  it  from  the  Pauline,  where  it 
was  deposited,  and  the  sacrifice  con- 
summated   by     the     cardinal     grand 


penitentiary  at  9j-  a.m.  The  pope 
and  Sacred  College  afterwards  hear  a 
sermon  preached  by  a  friar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan  Order.  The  last 
miserere  is  chanted  this  day  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  and  in  St.  Peter's 
at  4  P.M. ;  after  which  the  pope  pro- 
ceeds in  procession  with  the  cardi- 
nals through  the  Sala  Regia  to  St. 
Peter's  to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  relics  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Volto 
Santo,  and  the  spear  are  exhibited 
from  the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St. 
Veronica.  The  great  illuminated  cross, 
which  was  formerly  suspended  from 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  covered 
up  during  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  cardinal  penitentiarj^  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturday  : 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
public  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christians  in  the  baptistery  of  Constan- 
tine  at  ^  past  8  a.m.  .  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c.,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixtine  at  9  a..m.  Easter 
Snnday,  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  without 
exception.  Daybreak  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9^  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  pope  himself  ofiiciating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solenni 
procession,  every  incident  of  ^vhich 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holi- 
ness is  carried  on  a  portable  throne, 
which  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are 
carried  2  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.  The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  ^vhile 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shoAvs  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and  ^  the  third  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial  and  roval  power. 
.  The  7  cande3jabi'(ai6yta«i(a€lOjl^ore  the 
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pope  by  Acolytes  represent  the  7 
ecclesiastical  rioni^  or  divisions  of  the 
city ;  mystically  they  bear  reference 
to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
the  Evangelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  spirit. 

On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
pope  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  the  procession  stops  ; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel. 
The  corteye  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistle-side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 
ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt.,  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  subdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishop  and  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber- 
lains, and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 
his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  by  the  3  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic- 
ally exhibiting  the  homage  paid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistle  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  Towards  thej2on- 
clusion  of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  hav- 
ing retired  before  the  epistle  to  the 
farthest  throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are 
washed  at  what  are  called  the  credence 
tables,  for  the  utensils  of  the  mass. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre- 
sence two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  from  the  three  wafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass.  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though^  a 
mere  form,  is  of  almost  immemorial 


usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offertory  is  sung  the  motette  Christus 
resioyeiis  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Sequence,  Victime  Faschali, 
generally  to  the  music  of  Simonelii, 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 
Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
having  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Qv.em  vidistis  Fastores,  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Mary,  who  returns  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  re'pre- 
sent  the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.  Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  consecration,  the  form 
which  offers  up  the  praises  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Srmctus,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  consecration  of  the 
Elements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Kedeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude ;  the  altar  represents 
the  table  where  the  eucharist  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  both,  drinking  from  the  chalice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  was  general. 
The  deacon  and  s,i^^4ej0)^^|^  receive 
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from  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  A  ciborium  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles  is 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the 
throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,  the 
Roman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  the  Conservators.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  mass  the  pontitf,  assuming 
the  triple  crown  tiara,  reseats  himself 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing  mass  in  that  basilica — jrro 
Missa  bene  cantutii..  The  whole  cere- 
mony within  St.  Peter's  lasts  from  9 J 
to  llf  o'clock  A.M.;  but  to  secure 
places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  the 
ch.  at  least  an  hour  before  the  service 
commences.  At  a  little  after  12  o'clock 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
same  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  bene- 
diction, the  Amen  being  four  times 
chanted,  and  breaking  finely  upon  the 
silence  in  which,  unless  one  is  very 
near,  the  whole  seems  to  pass  :  — 

"  May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Arcliangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  and 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for 
true  and  faithful  repentance,  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  God 
afford  you.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  you  ever.  Amen."* 

*  The  traveller  wlio  may  desire  greater  details 
on  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
AviW  imd  them  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  Ddle 
Fontefwie  Funzioni  ddla  Scttimana  Santa,  di 
Gactano  Moroni;    in  English  versions  by  Dr. 


At  the  last  clause,  et  henedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  signs  the  cross  in  front 
and  on  each  side,  over  the  people,  as 
he  pronounces  the  holy  names ;  at 
descendat  he  stretches  out  his  arms  to 
heaven,  and  then  folds  them  over  his 
breast.  The  benediction  concluded, 
a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  Latin  and 
Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the  docu- 
ments among  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenary  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
ance, whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
chorus,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peters  commences ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  carriages  to  go 
there  some  time  before  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  S  P.M.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
beautifully  either  from  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 
people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  from  both  places. 
Easter  Monday :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  following  day  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinal  priest.  The  celebrated 
girandoia,  which  formerly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  noAV 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world;  and  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo., 
Should  the  evening  prove  unftivorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday, 
IMay. —  Whitsunday :  high  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
12  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapels,  and  the  Confessional.  Corpus 
Bomini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 

England,  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Monsi- 
gnore  Baggs;  and  in  the  French  pamphlet  of 
the  Abb6  Hery  on  the  same  subject ;  all  which 
maybe  procm-ed  atPiale's,  Spithover's,  or  GalJa- 
rini's  libraries.  {     r\r\r^\p>' 
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Holy  Sacrament,  in  Trhich  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part. 
June  2Sth,  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul :'  dX  6  p.m.  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the 
Pallia;  the  Confessional  of  St.  Peter's 
is  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
girandola  on  the  Pincian  take  place  on 
this  and  the  succeeding  evenings.  29th: 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's,  the  pope 
ofiaciatitig,  at  10  a.m.  At  3,  vespers  in  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st :  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine  chapel.  At  3  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  10  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  fjth : 
a  similar  ceremony  for  the  souls  of  all 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  in  Ad  rent :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  8th,  Conception  of  the  Virgin  : 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
Christmas  Eve:  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  at  .5.  At  8  p.m.  high  mass, 
generally  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
which  lasts  till  midnight.  The  pope 
on  this  occasion  blesses  the  hat  and 
sword,  which  he  afterwards  sends  as  a 
present  to  some  Roman  Catholic  prince, 
2.5th,  Christmas  Day:  grand  mass  at 
10  a.m.  in  St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in 
person,  attended  by  the  cardinals,  the 
clergy,  and  the  whole  court.  26th: 
masrat  10  a.m.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel, 
in  honour  of  St.  Stephen.  27th:  a 
similar  service  in  honour  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  vespers  in  St.  John 
Lateran.  3 1st:  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  at  which  the  pope  is  generally 
present. 

Vespers  are  sung  every  day  at  from 
3  to  4i  p.m.,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  in  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's:  they 
are  much  frequented  on  Fridays  and 
Sundays,  on  account  of  the  fine  music  by 
Avhich  they  are  generally  accompanied. 


Tickets  of  admission  for  the  ceremo- 
nies^ of  the  holy  week  at  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Sixtine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  who  -wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  seats  must  he  dressed  in 
black,  ivithotd  bonnets,  and  unth  veils, 
during  all  the  ceremonies.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  black  evening  dress  or  in  uniform, 
are  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
tine and  Pontifical  chapels.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
British  subjects  will  find  the  Consul 
most  obliging  in  this  as  in  every  other 
respect,  but  they  must  make  applica- 
tion some  time  b-forehand,  {No  tickets 
ai-e  required,  during  the  ceremonies  that 
take  -place  here  at  other  pjeriods  of  the 
year.)  Admission  to  the  loggia  of  the 
ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
majordomo. 

2.  Basilica  of  the  Laiera.n  (San  Gio~ 
vanni  in  L ate rano).— This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranus, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  family  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
born  near  the  palace.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  Lateran  house  was  conferred 
by  Constantine  on  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  his  episcopal  residence.  Constantine 
then  founded  this  basilica,  at  the  in- 
stit^^ation  of  St.  Sylvester,  assisting 
wit'h  his  own  hands  to  dig  the  founda- 
tions. It  was  long  regarded  as  the 
first  of  Christian  churches,  and  the  in- 
scription over  the  door  styles  it  omnium 
vrhis  et  orhis  Ecclesiarum  Mater  et  Caput, 
The  chapter  of  the  Lateran  still  takes 
precedence  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  ;  the 
ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  is  one  of  the  first 
forms  observed  on  the  election  of  a 
new  pope,  whose  coronation  takes 
place  in  it,  so  that  for  1500  years  ]t 
has  preserved  its  rank  and  privileges. 
It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicas  which 
have    a    "  Porta b^^5g|fe  is   also 
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remarkable  for  the  5  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
■which  Ave  shall  refer  hereafter.  The 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V., 
but  it  was  restored  by  that  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of  his  successors.  Clement 
VIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
(1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns,  no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  roof,  with  the  present 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XII.  com- 
pleted the  work  of  renovation  in  1 734, 
by  adding  the  principal  facade  from 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect Alessandro  Galilei.  After  these 
numerous  restorations  and  changes 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
basilica  has  preserved  much  of  its 
original  character.  The  fa(;'ade  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century :  it  is  built  entirely 
of  travertine,  and  has  4  large  columns 
and  6  pilasters  of  the  composite  order 
sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
5  balconies ;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benedicton  to  the 
people  on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole 
front  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  effect. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  are  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bronze  door,  brought 
by  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Adriano  in  the  Forum,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Basilica /Emilia; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  walled  up.  The  interior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica  under  the  hands  of  Borromini ; 
the  roof  and  walls  are  covered  with 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
interior,  as  we  noAv  see  it,  consists  of  a 
nave  with  2  aisles  on  each  side,  sepa- 
rated by  4  rows  of  piers.    Those  of  the 


nave,  in  which  Borromini  has  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are 
pierced  with  niches  containing  statues 
of  the  Apostles.  These  statues  are 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and  yet,  w^ith  their  acknowledged 
faults,  the  efiect  of  so  many  colossal 
figures  is  imposing.  The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  Rusconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St,  Bartholomew  are 
hy  Le  Gros;  the  St,  James  the  Less 
is  by  Ang do  Rossi ;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni ;  the  St.  Simx)n  by 
Francesco  Maratti ;  the  St,  Philip  by 
Gimejype  Ma.zzuoli ;  and  the  St.  Pete?: 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Monot^  a  French 
sculptor.  The  one  which  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  merit  as  a  work  of  art  is 
the  St.  James  the  Less,  by  Rossi.  "  The 
Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall  under  the 
censure  of  an  injudicious  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  the  painters.  The 
draper}^  of  those  figures,  from  being 
disposed  in  large  masses,  gives  un- 
doubtedlj^  that  air  of  grandeur  which 
magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  though  it  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  and 
intelligence,  and  contrived  to  appear 
as  light  as  the  materials  will  allow, 
yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of  stone 
was  not  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds. Above  them  are  some  good  bas- 
reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  I\ome,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled  and  subdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated  after  fei|f<(rn^^^  Borro- 
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mini's  nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII. 
formerly  stood  under  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon;  the  cover  is  modern; 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  is 
by  Maini ;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  JMonaldi.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini, 
■with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Eusconi  and  other  followers  of 
liernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.  In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Pietk  by 
A.  Montauti.  The  high  altar  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by  4 
columns  of  granite,  curious  as  a  work 
of  the  14th  century.  It  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Urban  V.,  and  partly 
at  the  expense  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
to  receive  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  which  were  found  during 
his  reign  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church.  It  bears  the  arms  of  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  basilica.  Within  the  high 
altar  is  enclosed  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  St.Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated. 
The  high  altar  and  tabernacle  have  been 
recently  restored  and  decorated  with 
much  magnificence,  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Confessional  of 
St.  John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
v.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  fine 
work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
It  fonnerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  now  marked  by  an  inlaid  co- 
lumn, the  arms  of  the  family,  on  the 
pavement.  The  tribune  has  4  pointed 
windows,  which,  from  the  inscription 
attributing  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.,  belong  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  contains  a  modern  picture  by 
Agricola  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin.  The  vault  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jacopo 
da  Turrita,  and  Gaddo  GoMi.  They  re- 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Virgin 
and  Saints  ;  the  figure  near  the  Virgin 
is  that  of  Nicholas  IV. :  they  are  in- 


teresting as  examples  of  this  branch  of 
art  in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Above  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ascension 
by  Cav.  d'uirpino,  and  on  the  tympanum 
the  Almighty,  by  BoncalH.  Near  this, 
in  a  recess  opening  out  of  the  corridor 
called  the  Portico  Leonino,  surrounding 
the  tribune,  a  table  is  shown  as  that  on 
which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  ;  it  is 
of  cedar-wood  and  was  once  encased  in 
silver.  The  second  chapel  on  the  rt.on 
entering  the  basilica  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Torlonias  and  converted  into 
a  mausoleum  for  their  family ;  it  has 
been  magnificently  decorated  in  gold 
and  marble,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
upwards  of  G5,000/.  sterling.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Koman  matron, 
in  a  rather  theatrical  attitude,  with 
statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on  either 
side. 

The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
della  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
Sicciolante.  Out  of  the  1.  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons  : 
the  painting  of  the  Saviour,  v/ith  the 
two  Saints  John,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
the  Cav.  Arpino ;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B.  Croce ;  and 
on  one  of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipione  Gaetano.  The 
tomb  near  the  altar,  in  black  marble,  is 
of  a  lady  of  the  Colonna  family.  A 
circular  corridor,  called  the  Leonine 
Portico,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Leo  1,,  surrounds  the  Tribune. 
On  its  walls  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments;  amongst  others,  those  of 
the  painters  Andrea  Sacchi  and  CaA^ 
Arpino,  and  of  A.  Gallilei  the  architect 
of  the  fasac|^.^Jn(lr^Qg|(js  a  small 
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altar,  over  which  is  a  crucifix  attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  and  on  each  side  rude 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  proba- 
bly as  old  as  the  1 0th  century.  Open- 
ing on  the  1.,  out  of  the  Leonine  por- 
tico, a  passage  leads  into  the  sacristy ; 
on  the  walls  are  several  inscriptions, 
a  curious  bas-relief  view  of  the  old 
Lateran  palace,  and  some  fragments 
of  leaden  water-pipes  bearing  the  name 
of  Sextus  Lateranus.  The  bronze  door 
leading  to  the  outer  sacristy  {de'  Bene- 
ficati)  is  as  old  as  Celestin  III.  (1196). 
The  inner  sacristy  (6'.  cW  Ganonici)  has 
over  the  altar  of  S.  Anne  a  drawing 
attributed  to  liaphael^  of  his  picture 
called  the  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba, 
now  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are 
Avorthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  IV., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
history  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard.  These  3  monuments,  of 
Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch.,  are  in  the  rt. 
aisle,  the  last  was  raised  by  Alexan- 
der VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Giotto,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
announcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  w^hich  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
by  Procaccini,  and  the  Jonas  by  8. 
Gonca, 

The  principal  Ghurch  ceremonies  which 
take  place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are : — 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter  after 
the  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  non-Chris- 
tian converts  in  the  baptistery,  the  car- 
dinal grand  vicar  of  Rome  holds  an 
ordination  in  this  basilica.  On  Ascen- 
sion-day high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope,  who  afterwards 
pronounces  his  benediction  from  the 
balcony.  The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 


the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on 
the  9th  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec.  Opening 
on  the  Piazza  del  Laterano,  is  the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  D.  Fontana.  At 
one  extremtiy  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  Nicolo  Gor- 
dieri,  erected  by  the  canons  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
bestowed  on  their  church  the  rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony.  Asa 
w^ork  of  art  this  statue  has  little  merit. 
The  5  General  Councils  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  this  basilica,  and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following: — I.  March  19,  U23,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.  II.  April  18, 
1139,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Analectus  II. 
III.  March  5,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. IV.  November  11,  1215, 
under  Innocent  III.,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  &c.,  were  present.  At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  in 
regard  to  the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.  V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  II.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.  This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were 
sacrificed.  The  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  since  that  time 
was  that  of  Trent,  a, 
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The  Cloisters  retain  their  beautiful 
Gothic  of  the  12th  or  ISth  century. 
The  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to  be 
that  of  St.  Silvester,  was  removed  there 
in  the  last  century.  There  are  many 
curious  monuments  in  these  cloisters 
which  deserve  notice  ;  the  columns  ex- 
hibit some  good  examples  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  here  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister, 
having  several  Christian  emblems,  such 
as  Kuuic  knots  in  relief,  &c.,  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (the  columns  are  6  feet  high) ; 
a  miraculous  altar-table,  in  which, 
on  a  priest  doubting  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, _the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from 
his  hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a 
hole  ;  several  slab-tombs  from  the  an- 
cient church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. Some  interesting  remains  of  the 
decorations  of  the  old  basilica,  in  the 
rear  of  the  modern  edifice,  may  be  seen 
from  the  cloisters. 

The  Baptistery,  or  church  of  aS'.  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  built  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 
ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of 
the  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red  por- 
phyry columns  of  the  composite  order, 
half-buried  in  the  wall.  Eight  superb 
columns  of  the  same  material  sustain  a 
cornice  which  runs  round  the  building, 
supporting  S  smaller  columns  of  white 
marble,  which  again  support  the  lan- 
tern of  the  roof.  The  exterior,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior, have  very  probably  been  pre- 
served since  the  time  of  Constantine, 
but  the  building  is  known  to  have  been 
repaired  by  several  popes  down  to  the 
17th  century,  when  Urban  VIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cupola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  Sacclii ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  are  by  Giaciato  Gimi- 


'  gnani,  Carlo  Maratta ,  ?iTi^  Andrea  Camas- 
sei,  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.  The  Baptis7na I 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  octagon,  is 
of  green  basalt.  It  was  in  this  urn, 
Avhich,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred, 
as  that  in  which  Constantine  re- 
ceived the  rite  of  baptism  by  St.  Sylves- 
ter, that  Cola  da  Rienzo  bathed,  on  Aug. 
1,  1347,  the  night  before  he  appeared 
with  his  insignia  of  knighthood,  and 
summoned  Clement  VI.  and  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  Avith  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon  ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously  believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfall  was 
a  divine  judgment  for  the  profanation 
of  this  font.  Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  2  chapels — that  on  the  rt. 
dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist,  with 
a  bronze  statue  by  Valadier ;  that  on 
the  1.  to  S.  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
baptistery  is  now  used  on  the  Satur- 
day before  Easter  for  baptizing  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  the 
neighbouring  Oratory  of  San  Ven- 
anzio,  erected,  as  is  supposed,  by  Pope 
John  IV.,  exists  a  curious  cotempo- 
rary  mosaic,  containing  the  portraits 
of  that  pontiff,  and  of  Theodorus  I., 
his  successor  (a.d.  640-648). 

Tlie. Scala  Santa. — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa,  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  stated  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.     Thc|7^jj|^^l@(3g|^d  to  be 
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ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
XT  I.  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  since  been  three  times  renewed. 
In  the  Gothic  chapel  at  the  summit, 
called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  formerly 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and 
the  ouly  part  which  remains  of  their 
ancient  palace,  is  a  painting  of  the 
Saviour,  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of  Greek 
workmanship,  but,  like  so  many  others, 
attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said  by  the 
tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness  of  our 
Lord  at  the  age  of  12.  This  chapel 
contains  also  a  large  collection  of  relics ; 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  Fon- 
tana's  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthian. 
The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the  middle,  and  on 
each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.  Out- 
side, and  on  the  S  side  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to 
receive  the  mosaics  which  covered  the 
triclinium  of  Leo.  Ill-  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies,  what  remained  of  the 
originals  having  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  a  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala  Santa 
have  recently  undergone  extensive  re- 
pairs and  decoration,  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX. 

The  Lateran  Palace  and  Museuni  are 
described  in  a  subsequent  page,  under 
the  head  of  Palaces  and  Museums  (p. 
236). 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
also  called  the  Liberian  Basilica,  the 
third  in  rank,  and  one  of  the  4 
which  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It  was 
founded  on  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Esquiline,  a.d.  352,  by  Pope  Liberius, 
and  John,  a  Roman  patrician,  in  con- 


sequence of  a  miraculous  fall  of 
snow  in  the  month  of  August,  which 
covered  the  precise  space  occupied 
by  their  basilica.  From  this  legend, 
which  is  represented  in  a  bas-relief 
in  the  Borghese  chapel,  the  edifice 
was  at  first  called  S.  Maria  ad  Nives ; 
it  afterwards  took  the  name  of  S. 
Maria  3Iaggiore,  from  being  the  prin- 
cipal of  all  the  Roman  churches  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  The  interior  has 
undergone  numerous  alterations  and 
additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan  ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  basilica 
than  any  other  ch.  within  the  walls  of 
Home.  It  was  enlarged  in  432  by  St. 
Sixtus  III.  on  its  present  plan,  which 
has  been  preserved  amidst  all  the  sub- 
sequent reparations.  The  tribune  and 
mosaics  were  added  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury by  Nicholas  IV.  The  whole 
building  was  repaired  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1,575,  and  the  principal  facade 
was  added  in  1741  by  Benedict  XIV., 
from  the  designs  of  Fuga.  At  the 
same  time  the  interior  was  completely 
renovated,  the  columns  were  polished 
and  had  adapted  to  them  new  Ionic 
bases  and  capitals,  and  the  building 
generally  was  reduced  to  the  state 
in  which  we  now  see  it.  There  are 
2  facades,  the  principal  facing  the 
S.E.,  and  the  other  at  the  rear  of  the 
basilica.  The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one 
of  the  least  happy  of  the  many  faults 
exhibited  in  the  church  architecture 
of  Rome.  From  the  balcony  in  the 
upper  portico  of  the  great  fa9ade  the 
pope  pronounces  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
vault  of  the  portico  is  covered  with, 
mosaics ;  they  were  on  the  old  facade, 
are  well  preserved,  and  were  restored 
some  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Camuccini,  when  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Philippus  JRosatus,  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  Cosimati  school,  was  dis- 
covered. The  other  front  constructed 
by  Carlo  Bainaldi,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  X.,  is  in  better  taste.  There 
are  5  doors  in  the  principal  front,  in- 
cluding the  walled-up  Porta  Santa. 

The    interior   is    perhaps   the   finest 
of  its  class  in  exis^ence^  JLjt^onsists 
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of  an  immense  nave,  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble.  These  support 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modern 
arches  flanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  great 
side  chapels.  Upon  the  entablature 
rests  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave,  with 
a  range  of  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  co- 
lumns beneath.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  280  English  feet,  and  the 
breadth  about  60  feet.  The  roof,  de- 
signed bySangallo,  is  flat,  and  di\'ided 
into  5  rows  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  witli  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  low  and  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  that  of  the  nave.  The  whole 
building  is  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 
rated. The  sides  and  extremity  of  the 
nave  above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  They  represent 
in  compartments  different  subjects  of 
the  Old  Testament,  illustrating  chiefly 
the  lives  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  They  are  known  by 
a  letter  from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  8th 
century,  and  are  generally  considered 
to  date  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
III.,  whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the 
arch.  The  vault  over  the  tribune  is 
covered  with  mosaics  by  Jacopo  da 
Tarrita,  in  1299,  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  angels  and  3  saints  on 
each  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artist;  those  below  and 
between  the  windows  are  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi.  The  high  altar  is  formed  of  a 
large  urn  in  porphyry,  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  body  of  the  founder 
of  the  church,  over  which  rises  the  bal- 
dacchino  erected  by.  Benedict  XIV. 
from  the  designs  of  Fuga :  it  is  sup- 
ported by  4  Corinthian  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  entwined  with  gilt  bronze 
palm-leaves,    and    surmounted    by   4 


angels  in  marble  by  Fictro  Bracci. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  Confes- 
sional of  St.  Matthew,  where  sundry 
relics  are  preserved. 

The  Slxtine  Chapel^  or  of  the  Holif  Sa- 
crament, near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.,  the  urn 
of  which  is  a  fine  mass  of  verde  antico 
with  bronze  ornaments.  The  altar 
]ias  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained  by  4 
angels  in  gilt  bronze.  It  is  said  that 
this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory XIII.  suspended  his  allowance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rich 
man  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  patronage  after  his 
accession  to  the  pontificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Pozzo^  Cesare 
Nehhia,  and  other  contemporary  artists  ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  monu- 
ments of  the  two  popes,  representing 
different  events  during  their  reigns — 
those  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which 
took  place  during  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  v.,  by  Cordieri ;  the  statue  of  St. 
Dominick,  by  G.  B.  Porta.  In  the 
centre  of  this  chapel  is  the  smaller 
one  of  the  P'resepe,  where  is  preserved 
the  sacred  Presepe,  or  the  boards  of  the 
manger  in  which  the  Saviour  lay  after 
his  birth,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
a  solemn  ceremony  and  procession  on 
Christmas  Eve,  at  which  the  cardinal- 
vicar  generally  ofiiciates.  The  cradle 
consists  of  five  boards  of  the  manger 
wherein  the  infant  Saviour  was  deposited 
at  the  Nativity  5  they  are  enclosed  in 
an  urn  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine 
gilt  figure  of  the  child  on  the  top.  As 
to  their  history,  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  from  Bethlehem  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
Pope  Theodorus.  In  the  small  chapel 
of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  th^  rUbefoi e>entering 
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the  more  gorgeous  one  of  Sixtus  V., 
the  altar  consists  of  a  very  curious 
Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, with  bas-relief  in  2  compartments^ 
by  some  supposed  to  belong  to  Petro- 
nius  Pj'obus,  consul  in  a.d.  341,  whose 
portrait  is  in  a  medallion  in  front.  The 
richness  of  this  chapel  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  Capella  Faolina,  or  Borghesiaaa, 
belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica, 
built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of 
Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608),  and  remark- 
able for  the  magnificence  of  its  archi- 
tecture and  decorations.  The  altar 
has  4  fluted  columns  of  jasper,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  traditionally 
attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  pronounced 
to  be  such  in  a  papal  bull  attached  to 
one  of  the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which 
St,  Gregory  the  Great  carried  in  pro- 
cession to  stay  the  plague  that  desolated 
Rome  in  a.d.  590  ;  above  it,  and  sur- 
mounting the  altarpiece,  is  a  bronze 
bas-relief  representing  the  miracle  of 
the  snow,  above  alluded  to.  The  fres- 
coes on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
above  the  tombs,  and  those  on  the 
great  arches,  are  by  Guido,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  frescoes 
around  the  altar  and  on  the  penden- 
tives  beneath  the  cupola  are  by  Ccw. 
cr  Arpino  :  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  are  by  Cigoli.  The  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  this  chapel  are 
remarkable  :  that  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  small  statues  by 
Buonvicino,  Ippolito  Buzi,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  That  of 
Clement  VIII.,  of  the  Aldobrandini 
family,  who  gave  Paul  his  cardinal's 
hat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  same  school.  The  statues  of 
both  pontiffs  are  by  Sdla  di  Viggiu. 
The  2  smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Francesca  Homana,  their  paintings 
by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni.  Beneath  the 
Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
vaults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred,  the  last  occupants 


being  our  countrywoman  Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
3  infant  children,  who  followed  her  so 
soon  to  the  gi^ave.  Few  members  of 
the  Roman  nobility  have  been  so  uni- 
versally regretted  by  all  classes  as 
Princess  Borghese  ;  her  charities  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  which  such  a  life 
of  virtue  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
by  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  family,  designed  by  Af.  AngeJo, 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canon sj 
with  a  painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Gir.  da  Sermoneta ; 
and  next  to  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  con- 
taining 2  sepulchral  monuments  of 
cardinals  of  that  celebrated  family,  by 
Gug.  della  Forto.  The  Baptistery,  on 
the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 
merly the  choir,  was  fitted  up  for  its 
present  use  by  Leo  XII. ;  the  font  is  a 
fine  urn  of  red  porphry.  Opening  out 
of  the  baptistery  is  the  Sacristy,  contain- 
ing a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  ^c.  Gaetani ;  and  frescoes,  hy  Passi- 
gnani.  In  other  parts  of  the  basilica 
are  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal  Con- 
salvo  Rodriguez,  bishop  of  Albano,  by 
Giovanni  Cosmati,  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  with  an  inscription  dated 
1299,  and  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints  above ;  the  monument  to  Cle- 
ment IX.,  with  sculptures  by  Guidi, 
Fancelli,  and  Ercole  Ferrata ;  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Sixtus  V.,  when  cardi- 
nal, to  Nicholas  IV.;  the  sepulchral 
stone  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 
popes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  1.- 
hand  aisle ;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  entrance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  French  family  De  Levis,  one 
a  cardinal,  another  an'  archbishop — a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  The  pavement  of  Sta.  M. 
Maggiore  is  very  beautiful,  consisting 
of  alternate  compartments  of  mosaic 
and  marble. 

The  ceremonies  in  this  basilica  during 
the  year  are  0^3  a^  v<^Q^gf^  kind. 
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At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope 
performs  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
performed  in  this  basilica  by  the  car- 
dinal archpriest  of  the  basilica  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  who  afterwards  pro- 
nounces from  the  balcony  his  benedic- 
tion on  the  people.  The  ceremony  on 
Christmas  Eve,  in  which  the  Presepc 
is  carried  in  procession,  has  been 
already  noticed;  it  takes  place  at  3 
A.M.,  but  is  not  calculated  to  repay 
the  expectation  of  the  visitor  who 
looks  only  to  ceremonial  display.  The 
Presepe  is  exposed  over  the  high  altar 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the 
Paoline  and  Sixtine  Chapels  opened 
and  brilliantly  illuminated.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  Feast  of  Santa  Maria 
ad  Nives  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifal  Corinthian  columns  in 
Rome,  called  the  Colonna  della  Yergtne. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to 
attest  the  magnificence  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  although  it  probably 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  a  much  earlier 
period.  It  is  47  feet  high  without  the 
capital  and  base,  which  are  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Maderno.  On  the  top  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII, 
in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
conversion  from  the  Protestant  faith. 

4.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura, 
about  Ij  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  hence 
called  the  Basilica  Ostiensis.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  no  monument 
at  Rome  which  the  lover  of  earlj 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  emperors  Yalenti- 
nian  II.  and  Theodosius    in    3SS,  on 


the   site   of  a  more  ancient    basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  Ca- 
tacombs of  Lucina,  an  early  Christian 
Roman  lady,  and    completed   by   Ho- 
norius   in    395;    Leo    III.  restored  it 
in  the  8th   century.      In   all  its  sub- 
sequent alterations    the  original  plan 
was   carefully  preserved;    and  it  was 
one    of    the     first    places    to     which 
the   Christian    traveller    endeavoured 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage.     The  length 
of  the   basilica  was   411    ft.,    of    the 
transepts    279   ft.;    the    body    of  the 
building  was   295  ft.   by   214  ft.,   and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
on    either   side   by   4   rows   of  Corin- 
thian  columns   of   different   kinds    of 
marble,    20  in   each ;    and   the  whole 
building  presented  an    assemblage  of 
columns   amounting   to    no    less   than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.     Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the   earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out   as   the   burial-place    of  St.    Paul, 
whose  body,   on   the   same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.     The   mosaics  of  the 
tribune,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople,  the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all   combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.     For  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  possessed  an  addi- 
tional interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors   previous   to  the   Reforma- 
tion,   as    the    sovereigns    of   Austria, 
France,  ,,  and    Spain    are    still    of   the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.     All  this, 
however,   has  passed   away,    and    the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been    uninterruptedly    celebrated    for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  16th  July,  1823. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs, 
and    fell    into    the    nave    and    aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
marble  columns  of  the  nave  were  com- 
pletely calcined,   and   the   large   por- 
phyry columns  of  the  altars  and  those 
.yhich  supported  ^t^e^^^^^h  of  the 
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tribune  were  split  into  fragments.    The 
only  portions  which  escaped  were  the 
western   facade,   with  its   mosaics   of 
the  13th  century;  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  XIII. ;   the  tribune,  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  13th  century  on  its 
vault;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of    the    popes ;    part    of   the    bronze 
gate  ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
Since  this  disaster,   large  sums  have 
been    contributed     by    the    Catholic 
sovereigns  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive   pope,    for   the   restoration 
of  the  building ;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed   as    far  as   the    intei'ior    is 
concerned.    The  transept  and  the  high 
altar  were  finished  and  dedicated  in 
1840  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole 
edifice  in  Dec  1854^  by  Pius  IX.,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.     Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.     The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have    been    completed    by    Pius    IX. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modern  carved  woodwork 
and  gilding,  having  the  armorial  bear- 
ings  of  the   reigning  pontiff"    in   the 
centre.     The  effect  of  the  4  ranges  of 
granite  columns  is  unparalleled,  cer- 
tainly much  finer  than  what  the  basilica 
presented  before  it  was  burned  down. 
There  are  80  columns  of  granite  in  all, 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian  order,   the  capitals   being   of 
white  marble,  the  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between   the   transept   and   the   nave, 
and  which  in  the  original  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.     All 
these  magnificent  pillars  are  monolites, 
from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano,  near 
Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  from 
where  they  were  conveyed  on  rafts  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po 
to  their  present  site  In  sailing  vessels. 
Beneath  the   arch  of   Galla    Placidia 
■stands  the    high  altar,   under  a  mag- 
nificent canopy  supported  by  4  columns 
of  white  oriental  alabaster,  presented 
\_Eome,'] 


to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet  Ali,  the 
late    Viceroy  of  Egypt ;    and   in   the 
Confessional,  over  which  it  stands,  lie 
portions  of  the  remains   of  St.  Peter 
and   St.  Paul,     In   the   centre   of  the 
transept,   and   behind  the  high   altar, 
is   a   magnificent    tribune,    the    vault 
over  which   is   covered   with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  by  Pietro  Cavallini, 
the  pupil  of  Giotto,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius  III.,  in  the  13th  century  ; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modern  richly- 
decorated  episcopal    chair    in   marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble    saved   from   the   ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica;    above,   in  a  lunette, 
is   a   painting  by   Cammuccini    repre- 
senting St.   Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 
2  chapels ;  on  the  1.  those  of  St.  Stephen, 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue   of  the    patron    saint  over   the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Kinaldi),  and 
of  the  Crucifix,   with  a   statue  of  St. 
Bridget  by  Carlo  Maderno  :  the  Crucifix 
over   the  altar  is  attributed  to  Fietro 
Cavallini,    and    supposed    to    be    that 
which  spoke   to  St.  Bridget.     On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the  choir, 
by  Carlo  Maderno,  which  remains  nearly 
as  it  stood  before  the  fire ;    and  near 
to  it  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  with 
a  good  statue  of  the  saint  by  Tenerani : 
the  small  columns  of  grey  marble  which 
surround   it  were   brought    from    the 
ruins   of  Roman   Veil.     The    altar  at 
the  extremity  of  the  N.  transept  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Paul ;   the   large   picture 
over  it,  by  Canimuccini,  represents  the 
Conversion  of  the  saiut ;  the  statues  on 
the  sides,  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and 
St.  Romualdo,    are  by  Laboureur  and 
Stocchi ;     the    altar    in    the    opposite 
transept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assump*- 
tion,    by    Agricola,    and    statues    of  St. 
Benedict  and  Sta,  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above   are    by  Fodesti,     The   mosaics 
of  the  tribune  only  required  repairing 
after  the  fire  ;  but  as  those  on  the  arch 
of  Placidia  were  destroyed,  these  now 
upon  it,  representing   our  Saviour   in 
the  centre,  with  the  24  wise  men  of  the 
Revelations  on  either  side,  are  modern 
fac-similes.    The  modern  frescoes  in 
the  transept  form  part  of  a  series  of  36, 
representing  ^e^  j,,QiKg,^g|^nts    in 
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the  life  of  St.  Paul,  by  GagUardi,  Po- 
desti^  Balbi,  CogJietti,  de  Sanctis,  and  Cori- 
soni ;  they  are  to  be  continued  over 
the  arches  of  the  nave.  The  series  of 
portraits  of  the  popes  in  mosaic  have 
been  already  completed  round  the  tran- 
sept; they  include  all  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  Papal  Chair  down  to  John 
IV.,  most  of  whom  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  saints  by  the  Church :  they 
are  now  in  progress  of  being  continued 
round  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  wdll 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  IX.  These 
portraits  are  executed  at  the  mosaic 
establishment  at  the  Vatican ;  it  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  visitor, 
that,  except  of  the  later  popes,  the  like- 
nesses are  apocryphal  and  imaginary. 

A  handsome  bell-tower  has  been 
erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  tribune. 
The  facade  of  the  basilica  towards  the 
river  is  in  progress  of  being  rebuilt 
by  Pius  IX. ;  and  there  is  a  very  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  supported  by 
8  columns  of  grey  cippoliuo,  at  the  end 
of  the  N.  transept,  on  the  side  where 
the  basilica  is  approached  from  Rome. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilica 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune  ; 
the  length  of  the  nave  306  ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222 ;  the 
width  of  the  transepts  250 ;  and  the 
length  of  the  transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Paolo 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer 
heats  set  in;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
in  intensity. 

The  principal  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  basi- 
lica forms  a  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
coupled  columns  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  every  known  variety 
of  form;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  2  or  3  of  these  fanciful 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
■wdth  mosaics.    On  the  walls  are  nume- 


rous Roman  and  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions, and  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
basilica.  In  this  monastery  Pius  VI I. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Barnabe  Chiaramonti. 

5.  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,  10  min. 
walk  beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  in  330  ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. It  was  partly  rebuilt  in  578  by 
Pelagius  II.  In  1216  Honorius  III. 
reversed  the  plan  of  the  building  by 
adding  a  new  nave  behind  the  place  of 
the  tribune  of  the  Pelagian  basilica,  and 
bringing  the  entrance,  which  formerly 
opened  to  the  E.,  to  the  W.  and  opposite 
the  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*  This 
vestibule- portico  (a)  is  supported  by  6 
columns,  4  of  w^hich  have  spiral  fiut- 
ings,  and,  as  well  as  the  Ionic  capitals, 
are  of  good  workmanship  ;  the  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  less  elaborate, 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  marble 
frieze,  with  palms  and  lions'  heads,  of 
an  earlier  Christian  period.  On  it 
are  mosaics ;  in  the  centre  one  are 
Honorius  III.  and  S.  Lorenzo,  in  a  very 
rude  style.  The  paintings  under  the 
portico  are  referred  to  the  time  of 
Honorius  III. ;  they  represent  different 
events  in  the  history  of  St.  Lawrence 

*  In  visiting  S.  Lorenzo  it  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ch.  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, as  restored  by  Pelagius,  and  that  added 
by  Honorius,  formed  2  distinct  edifices ;  indeed, 
some  ecclesiologists  even  suppose  that  the  two 
churches  existed  contemporaneously,  having  e^ch 
its  separate  entrance,  and  were  turned  back  to 
back,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome  (p-  40).  The  parts  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  are  the  vestibule  (E),  the  columns 
and  the  sides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great 
arch  of  the  tribune  ornamented  with  mosaics  of 
the  time  of  Pelagius,  and  facing  the  E.  Honorius 
pulled  down  the  apse,  erected  the  present  nave 
and  vestibule,  and  converted  the  ch,  of  Constan- 
tine and  Pelagius  into  a  raised  presbytery,  as 
we  now  see  it,  on  which  he  placed  the  high  altar 
over  the  original  confessional.  In  the  annexed 
ground  plan  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands,  the 
portions  of  the  early  basilica,  almost  similar  in 
plan  to  that  of  S.  Agnese  (p.  12G),are  marked  in 
a  darker  tint;  the  place  of  its  tribune,  now  de- 
stroyed, by  a  dotted  semicircular  line;  and  the 
edifice  of  Honorius,  with  the  more  recent  addi- 
tions,  in  a  ligSJiyl^^ytl^QQgle 
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and  of  that  pope— amongst  the  latter 
the  coronation  of  Peter  Courtenay, 
count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  1217. 


Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

A.  Vestibule.  B.  Nave.  C,  C.  Aisles.  D. 
Tribuue.  E.  Vestibule  of  the  primitive  ch. 
F,  Cboir  of  more  modern  ch.  G.  Lateral 
portico.  1.  High  altar.  2.  Confessional  of 
St.  Lawrence.  3,  Episcopal  throne.  4,  4. 
Dotted  lines  showing  the  site  of  the  apse  of 
the  primitive  ch.  6, 6,  Altars.  7.  Entrance  to 
the  Catacombs,  a.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Fieschi. 
b.  Tomb  of  Sc.Zosimus. 

The  Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave 
(b)  diyided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c) 
by  22  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  grey  Corsican  or  Sardinian 
granite,  the  remainder  of  cipollino :  the 
granite  columns  are  of  different  di- 
mensions ;  some,  short  and  stumpy,  be- 
longed evidently  to  a  Doric  edifice. 
The  tribune  (d),  which  constituted  the 
nave  of  the  church  built  by  Pelagius 
II.,  is  raised  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  as  in  most  of  the  old  basilicas ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  1 2  magnificent  fluted 
columns  of  pavonazzetto  marble,  evi- 


dently taken  from  some  ancient  build- 
ing. They  Avere  buried  half-way  up 
their  shafts  below  the  present  pave- 
ment until  1821,  when  they  were  laid 
bare  to  the  pedestals.  Ten  of  them 
have  Corinthian,  and  2  very  richly 
sculptured  Composite  capitals  orna- 
mented with  militaiy  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  more  ancient  sculpture,  among 
which  friezes  and  other  ornaments 
may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  ,of  10  s,maller  columns 
of  the  same  marble,  and  2  of  black 
Egj^ptian  granite,  which  foimerly  en- 
closed the  gallery  set  apart  for  females^ 
as  we  shall  see  still  existing  in  the 
ch.of  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura(p.  126), 
which  this  more  ancient  portion  of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  resembled  ; 
behind  the  Tribune,  and  considerably 
below  its  level,  is  the -vestibule  (e)  of  the 
primitive  ch.  The  pavement  is  of  that 
variety  of  mosaic  called  opus  Alexan- 
drinum.  The  whole  of  the  sides  of  the 
Tribuue  have  been  recently  excavated 
to  a  considerable  depth,  and,  in  laying 
bare  the  base,  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  some  curious  inscriptions  of  an  early 
Christian  period.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  of  the  nave  is  a  mosaic  of  2  men 
in  armour,  with  triangular  shields,  and 
surrounded  by  griffons  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably of  the  period  of  Honorius  III. 
The  high  altar  (1)  and  its  haldacchrriOj 
supported  by  4  porphyry  columns, 
stand  above  the  Confessional  (2), 
where,  in  a  marble  urn,  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Ste- 
phen, and  of  St.  Justin  Martyr.  The 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence is  now  marked  by  the  ch.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Pane  Perna,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Viminal  Plill,  within  the  city. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of  red 
and  green  porphyry,  aud  in  its  centime 
an  ancient  episcopal  chair  (3)'.  Upon  the 
face  of  the  arch  (4),  overlooking  the 
presbytery,  is  a  curious  mosaic  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  and  5  saints,  and 
Pope  Pelagius  II.  himself, with  his  name 
beneath.  This  part  of  the  edifice  was 
originally  turned  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  ch.  and  the  nave,  as  we  see  in 
all  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  where  they 
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have  been  left  as  primitively  erected — 
St  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore,  &c.     It 
is  believed  to  date  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  latter  pope  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury.    In  the  nave  are  the  two  ambones 
(5,  5),  or  marble  pulpits,  interesting 
relics  of  the  early  times  of  Christianity. 
They  stand  on  each  side  of  that  raised 
portion  of  the  nave  which  corresponded 
to  the  Presbytery  (f)  in  the  basilica  of 
Honoriu  sj  the  Epistle  was  chanted  from 
the  one  on  the  S.  side,  which  has  a 
double  row  of  steps  leading  to  it,  the 
reading-desk  turned  towards  the  nave  ; 
and  the  Gospel  from  that  on  the  N. ; 
near  the  first  is  a  mosaic  candelabrum 
standing  on  a  Roman  cippus  reversed. 
In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a  lizard 
and  3.- frog,  which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that   all  these  columns  were 
taken  from  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.   Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  w^ere  two  Spar- 
tans, called  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  being  Avealthy,  the  only  reward 
they  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their   names  upon   their  work. 
This  was  refused ;  but  they  introduced 
them  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.     The  identity  of  the   column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among    the    ornaments     of    the    en- 
tablature,   of  fragments    representing 
^trophies  and  naval  memorials,  which 
are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  victory 
of  Actium.      Near  the   principal    en- 
trance is  an    ancient  sarcophagus  (a) 
with  beautiful  bas-reliefs  representing 
a  Roman  marriage  ;   it  was  converted 
in    the    13t.h   century    into   the   tomb 
of  Cardinal  Guglielmo  Fieschi,  the  ne- 
phew of  Innocent  IV.  :  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  cover  are  also  very  good.     In 
the  left  aisle  is  a  small  subterranean 
chapel  (7),   celebrated  for  the  indul- 
gences and  privileges  conferred  on  it 
by  diflFerent  popes.  Close  to  this  chapel 
is  the  descent  into  the  Catacombs  of  Sta. 
Clriaca.,  in  which  the  body  of  S.  Lorenzo 
is  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in- 
terred. These  catacombs  consist  of  low 
galleries  with  loculi  or  graves  on  the 


sides.  They  are  seldom  visited,  as 
those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Calisto  are  more  easily  examined  (see 
pp.  306-3 11),  and  convey  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  general  disposition  and 
arrangements  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  Under  the  lateral  portico 
(g)  leading  from  the  church  to  the 
convent  is  a  curious  sarcophagus  (6), 
which  formerly  stood  behind  the  pres- 
bytery or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ch.  of 
Pelagius,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  vintage,  the  vine-gatherers  being 
Cupids,  or  Genii,  with  different  birds 
and  animals;  it  is  believed  to  have 
contained  originally  the  remains  of 
Pope  St,  Zosimus  (ob.  a.d.  417),  and 
subsequently  of  Damasus  II.,  who  died 
m  1048.  There  are  some  curious 
ancient  fragments  and  inscriptions  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery. Very  extensive  excavati'ous  have 
been  recently  executed  to  insulate  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  by  cutting  away  the 
hill  of  tufa  against  which  it  v/as  built, 
as  well  as  the  eastern  front  of  the  early 
Basilica,  and  where  its  connexion  with 
the  pre-existing  catacombs  can  be  well 
seen. 

A  public  cemetery,  the  only  one  about 
Rome,  formed  during  the  French  go- 
vernment, is  close  to  the  basilica  of  San 
Lorenzo ;  it  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late  years,  since  bui-ying  in  churches 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  and  very 
properly  interdicted ;  it  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noble  families  who  pos- 
sess proprietary  chapels  in  them,  and 
to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  In  the  sides  of  the 
walls  of  tufa-rock,  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will  observe 
numerous  galleries  of  the  catabombs  of 
Santa  Ciriaca  laid  open,  with  the  loculi 
or  graves  excavated  in  their  sides. 

h  25. 


Churches. 

The  54  parish  churches  of  Rome  form 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number.  Upwards  of  300  churches  are 
enumerated,  independently  of  those 
classed  under  the  head  of  Basilicas. 
As  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a 
number,  there  are  comparatively  few 
which  possess  n^ij^^j<gj[@'eBf^or  the 
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stranger.  Tn  the  following  descriptions 
are  included  all  those  which  are  in  any 
way  remarkable  for  their  architecture, 
the  works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &c.,  is  2  pauls  for  a  party ; 
one-half  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  single 
visitor.  The  churches,  except  the 
principal  basilicas,  which  are  open  all 
day,  are  generally  closed  froni  12  to  2. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

;S'.  Af/ata  de'  Goti,  or  in  Suhurra^  in 
the  Via  Magnanapoli,  and  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  470. 
Polluted  by  the  Arians,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  in 
693.  No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 
remains,  the  present  ch.  having  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles  separated  by 
16  columns  of  grey  granite,  with  Ionic 
capitals,  several  of  the  latter  from  some 
ancient  edifice. 

The  only  objects  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Lascaris 
and  the  monument  to  D.  O'Connell :  the 
former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  is 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
on  entering  ;  the  latter  against  the  wall 
in  the  1,  aisle.  John  Lascaris  was  one  of 
the  Greek  refugees  who  fled  their  coun- 
try after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and 
amongst  the  most  efticient  introducers 
of  Greek  literature  into  western  Europe. 
The  inscription,  written  by  himself  in 
Greek,  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  Lascaris  lies  here  in  a  foreign 
grave ;  but,  0  stranger,  he  does  not 
feel  uncomfortable  on  that  account — 
he  rather  rejoices  ;  yet  is  not  without 
a  pang,  as  a  Grecian,  that  his  father- 
land cannot  afford  him  an  emancipated 
sod  of  earth.'' 

The  monument  which  contains  the 
heart  ofO'Connell,  whichhebequeathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  prove  more  interesting 
to  the  British  visitor.  It  was  raised  at 
the  expense  of  Charles  Bianconi,  Esq., 
of  Irish  car  notability,  who  has  styled 


himself  on  the  dedicatory  inscription 
the  "faithful  friend  of  the  immortal 
Liberator."  The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  M'hole  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Benzoni  in  18.56,  is  of  a  very 
mediocre  style  of  sculpture.  The  re- 
presentation of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
sign  the  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Con)mons  in  1839  is  a  poor 
production,  both  as  to  subject  and  de- 
sign, in  spite  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  in  a  work  on  Rome  lately  pub- 
lished by  an  Irish  M.P. ;  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  strange  mixture  of  vanity 
and  misrepresentation.  In  the  opposite 
aisle  is  a  good  monument  to  Cardinal 
Mario  y  Catalan,  in  the  cinquecento 
style.  The  ch,  of  St.  Agata  is  now 
attached  to  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Irish  priests,  of  whom 
there  are  about  40  at  present  on  the 
establishment. 

S.Agnese,  tn  the  Piazza  Navona,  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  torture, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 
princes  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  facade  is  by  Borromini.  The 
cupola  was  added  by  Carlo  Rainaldi. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns  of 
red  Cotanella  marble.  The  entrance 
and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the  arms 
of  the  Greek  cross  ;  they  are  decorated 
with  statues  and  large  bas-reliefs  by 
x\lgardi ;  the  latter  scarcely  merit  the 
praises  bestowed  on  them.  The 
cupola  was  painted  by  Giro  Fei-ri  and 
his  pupil  Corbellini.  Among  the  sculp- 
tures most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
St.  Sebastian,  in  the  chapel  on  the  1., 
an  antique  statue  altered  by  Paolo 
Campi ;  the  St.  Agnes,  in  the  opposite 
one,  by  Ercole  Ferrata ;  the  group  of 
the  PI oly  Family  by  Pomenico  Guidi ; 
and  the  bas-relief  of  St.  Cecilia  by 
Antonio  Puggi.  The  tomb  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  over  the  entrance,  is  by  Maini. 
In  the  subterranean  chapel  the  bas- 
relief  over  the  altar,Avhich  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  tll^^*^^\pot  of  the  Circus 
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Inhere  St.  Agnes  was  martyred,  repre- 
senting her  miraculously  covered  Avith 
hair,  is  by  AlgarcU.  This  magnificent 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored,  in  a 
splendid  manner,  by  the  present  Prince 
Doria  Pamfili,  the  head  of  the  family, 


who  have  their  burying-place   in  the 
vaults  beneath. 

S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Murci^  a  basilica 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
one  of  the  very   few  churches  which 


Section  ata  Plan  of  S.  Agnese. 

1.  Stairs  leading  to  the  ch,  2-!  Entrance  from  the  primitive  atrinra,  3,  3.  Vestibule.  4,  Stairs 
leading  to  gallery.  5.  Nave.  6.  Confessional.  7.  Episcopal  throne.  8.  High  altar.  9. 
Chapel  of  S.Jerome.  10.  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  il.  Tribune.  12.  Sacristy.  13.  Lower  range 
of  columns.     14.  Upper  ditto.     ]  5.  Wail  supporting  roof. 


has  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  without  change,  and  in 
this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Rome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by 
Constantine,  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter  Constantia,  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  St.  Agnes  was  discovered. 
The  ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  ! 


we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  of 
marble  stairs  (1),  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  of  the  early  Christians,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Some  of  these  in- 

*  The  basilica  of  S.  Agnese  being  the  most 
unaltered  of  the  early  Roman  churches,  we  have 
annexed  a  ground  plan^and^kjvaJ^jon  of  it  on 
the  same  scale.  Hosted  by  VjOOQ IC 
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scriptions  are  interesting,  a?  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  period  upon  them  ;  others,  al- 
though written  in  the  Greek  character, 
express  Latin  words.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  a  large  square 
tablet,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in  honour  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Pope 
St.  Damasus  (in  366-385) ;  the  letters 
are  in  the  ordinary  beautiful  form  used 
in  all  such  memorials  of  the  reign  of 
that  pontiff.  Entering  the  ch.  from 
here,  the  interior  presents  so-me  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica;  it  consists  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  IC 
ancient  columns  (11),  10  of  which 
are  of  Serravezza  hrecc'w,  4  of  the  rare 
porta-santa,  and  2  of  pavonazzetio, 
with  good  Corinthian  capitals — some 
of  them  curiously  fluted.  Above  rises 
a  second  range  (11)  of  columns  of 
the  same  material,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows  and  supporting 
the  roof.  These  columns  enclose  the 
gallery,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforium  of  our  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitruvins,  and 
which,  in  the  early  Cliristian  ones,  was 
set  aside  for  females,  as  it  was  in 
the  Pagan  edifices :  this  gallery  in 
Sta.  Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the 
ch.  Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the 
high  altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  4  porphyry  columns, 
is  the  confessional  (6)  of  St.  Agnes, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited.  Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modern  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze 
gilt.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered 
with  a  mosaic  representing  St.  x'Vgnes 
betAveen  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norius  ;  very  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (a.d.  630),  with  an  inscription 
in  Latin  verse.  At  the  altar  of  St. 
Jerome  (9%  first  on  the  rt,  is  a  fine  head 
of  our  Saviour,  in  marble,  attributed  to 
M.  Anijelo.  The  next  chapel  has  a  good 
bas-relief  altarpiece  in  the  cinquecento 
style,  representing  St.  Lawrence  and 
St.  Stephen.     The  small  chapel  at  the 


extremity  of  this  aisle  occupies  the  place 
of  the  ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modern 
sacristy  (12)probably  that  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.  At  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  beautiful  antique  candelabrum 
in  marble,  found  in  the  adjoining 
catacombs.  This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  about  Rome  :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored  ;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down  ;  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aisles  de- 
corated wiih  mosiacs,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.  The  festival  of  St. 
Agnes,  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  at 
a  period  when  our  countrymen  visit 
Rome,  will  be  well  worth  attending. 
High  mass,  accompanied  by  excellent 
music,  is  generally  celebrated  by  the 
titular  cardinal  of  the  ch.,  and  is 
followed  by  a  curious  ceremony,  the 
blessing  of  the  lambs,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  altar,  decorated  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  and  are  afterwards 
handed  over  to  the  nuns  of  a  convent 
in  Rome,  by  whom  they  are  reared  for 
their  wool,  which  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  palliums  distributed  by  the 
pope  to  great  church  dignitaries.  Ad- 
joining this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza 
(p.  139). 

S.  Agosiino^  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Via 
del  la  Scrofa,  which  forms  the  S.  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  built 
in  1483  by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
ambassador  of  France,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Florentine  architect  Baccio 
Pintelli.  The  whole  building  was  re- 
stored in  the  last  century  by  VauAdtelli 
(1740).  The  elegant  but  simple  front  is 
of  travertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum  : 
the  cupola  was  the  first  constructed 
in  Rome.  The  interior  retains  some 
traces  of  the  original  pointed  roof  of 
the  nave.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  by  Ropliael  on  the  third  pilaster 
on  the  1.  of  the  nave  :  it  represents  the 
prophet  Isaiah  and  2  angels  holding  a 
tablet.  According  to  Vasari's  account, 
Raphael  painted  this  fresco  after  he  had 
seen  the  prophets  of  Michel  Angelo 
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in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  The  fresco  was 
injured  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  by 
attempts  to  clean  it,  and  was  restored 
by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Augustin  is  a  fine  picture  of 
the  saint  a^d  2  lateral  paintings  by 
Gucrcmo,  The  statue  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Villanova  is  by  Ercole  Ferrata.  The' 
fine  group  in  marble,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  Jacopo  da  Simsovino,  and  is  held 
in  great  veneration,  and  covered  with 
rich  ornaments — all  the  jewellery  upon 
it,  and  the  numerous  silver  ex-votos  in 
the  shape  of  hearts,  which  we  see 
covering  the  pillars  of  the  ch.,  having 
been  offered  to  it  by  devotees.  The 
high  altar  and  its  4  angels  are  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  There  are'  few 
works  of  art  of  transcendant  merit  in 
this  ch.,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned :  the  Madonna  di  Loreto  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  I.  is  by  i/.  A.  cJi 
Caraoarjj.jio,  and  the  fine  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  by  Andrea- 
da  Samovino.  There  are  several 
sepulchral  monuments  of  celebrated 
members  of  the  Augustinian  order, 
amongst  others,  of  Panvinio  the  anti- 
quarian, and  Card.  Norris  (ob.  1704). 
The  ch.  is  at  this  moment  undergoing 
a  thorough  restoration. 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a:  fine- 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli',  is 
the  Biblloteca  Angelica,  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded 
it  in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in 
Eome  in  point  of  the  number  of 
volumes,  containing  nearly  90,000 
printed  books  and  3000  MSS.  In  this 
number  are  comprised  many  valuable 
works  from  the"  collection  of  Holste- 
nius,  presented  by  Cardinal  Barberini. 
It  contains  some  valuable  cintjuecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS"".,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7  th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 
of  Vv^alton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  the  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  "  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.    The 


library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  A.M.  until  noon. 

8.  Alessio,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  Armilus- 
trum,  where  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Tatius  was  interred.  It  was  origin- 
ally dedicated  to  St.  Boniface,  the 
first  ch.  being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  St.  Alexis,  in 
the  9th  century.  In  a  recess  from 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Sacristy 
there  is  a  good  recumbent  statue  of 
Card.  Guido  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  by  C.  Murena. 
It  had  a  narrow  escape  in  1849,  during 
the  French  bombardment,  a  shot  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  mosaic  roof 
over  it,  and  fallen  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  statue.  There  is  a  curious  in- 
scription in  the  convent  to  one  of 
the  Massimo  family,  showing  that  it 
existed  in  the  10th  century.  The  ch. 
of  St.  Alessio  is  attached  to  a  convent 
of  the  Somaschi  fathers,  and  is  seldom 
open  except  at  an  early  hour. 

S.  Anastasia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  a  very  ancient 
foundation,  giving  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest.  It  is  built  over  some  large 
Roman  reservoirs,  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximus,  and 
near  where  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  Porta  Mugnonia,  and  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch., 
erected  in  1636,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  9  fluted  Tonic  columns  of  Pavon- 
azzetto  marble,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of 
grey  granite,  are  built  into  the  pilasters 
of  the  nave.  The  celebrated  Cardinal 
Mai,  who  was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is 
buried  in  it,  \7here  a  handsome  monu- 
ment ha«  been  erected  during  the 
present  year  to  his  memory  ;  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations  for  which,  some 
curious  portions  of  the  walls  of  Romu- 
lus, and  of  a  tower  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Porta  Mugnonia,  were  dis- 
covered. 


S.  A7idrea  delle  Fratte,  which  belonged 
to   the   Scottish   (>thjcJiQ^ before   the 
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Reformation,  and  behind  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent,  from  the  designs  of 
Giierra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (1825),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  2 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Bernini;  being  found  too  small 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptor's  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  Pacetti.  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph  Schadow,  by  his  countryman 
Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kauffmann ;  of 
George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish  anti- 
quary, the  well-known  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Obelisks :  and  of  Miss 
Falconet,  a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  -  the 
talented  American  sculptress.  Miss 
Hosmer.  In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  1.  is  a  modern  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  1842,  to  a  French 
Jew  named  Ratisbonne,  who  was  w^an- 
dering  about  the  church,  and  w^hich 
was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity— an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
the  time.  This  ch.  is  remarkable  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Ore^  or  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Sette  Dolori  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from 
12  to  3  P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are 
often  preached  here  during  Lent,  it 
being  the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  adjoining  streets — the 
principal  resort  of  our  countrymen  at 
Rome. 

S.  Andrea  al  Quirinale,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Quattro  Fontaue 
to  the  Piazza  of  the  Quirinal,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  built  by  prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  Noviciate 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  Corinthian 
facade,  and  a  semicircular  portico  with 
Ionic  columns.     The  interior  is  oval, 


and  richly  decorated.  In  the  chapel 
of  St,  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on  the 
rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Baciccio ;  they  re- 
present St,  Francis  Xavier  baptizing  a 
queen  in  India,  and  the  death  of  the 
saint  in  the  desert  island  of  Sancian  in 
China.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta  ; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odazzi  and 
Mazzanti,  pupils  of  Baciccio,  Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus 
is  preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a  Je- 
suit in  the  adjoining  convent,  by 
Festa,  a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The 
painting  at  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  by  Borgognone]  on  each  side  are 
fine  columns  of  Cotanella  marble.  In 
the  convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel  by 
Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint,  by  Le  Gi^os :  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  w^hite, 
the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.  It  was  near  this 
church,  probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  that 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quin- 
nus,  erected  by  Romulus. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Valle,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  more  modern  church 
architecture  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
1501,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri,  and 
finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.  The  fine 
fa9ade  is  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining statues  by  Domenic^  Guidi^ 
Ercole  Ferrata,  and  FancelH.  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  is  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
and  is  one  of  his  most  successful 
works.  He  devoted  4  years  to  its 
execution,  after  a  long  study  of 
Correggio's  cupola  at  Parma.  The 
glory  which  he  introduced  in  the 
centre  of  tbf^  layteQir  0^,  considered 
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to  form  an  epoch  in  art.  At  the  4 
angles  are  the  Evangelists  by  Dome- 
nicliino ;  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune 
the  Flagellation ;  and  in  the  central 
compartment,  behind  the  altar,  the 
Glorification  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.  Of  the 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino  is  said  to  have  visited  them  some 
time  after  their  execution,  and  to  have 
said,  *'  Non  mi  pare  d'esser  tanto 
cattivo."  Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 
evangelists,  says  that,.  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  different  events 
in  the- life  of  St.  Andrew,  by  Calahrese. 
In  the  Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  An-gclo, 
is  a  bronze  Pieta,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  In  the  rt.  transept  is 
a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino,  by 
Lanfranco.  In  the  nave  are  the  fine 
sepulchral  monuments  of  Pius  II.  and 
Pius  III.,  by  Po,olo  Romano  dind:' Pasqiiino 
of  Montepulciano ;  they  formerly  stood 
in  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  from 
which  they  were  removed  on  its  being 
pulled  down.  The  St.  Sebastian  in  an 
adjoining  chapel  is  by  Giovanni  de' 
Vecchi,  In  the  Rucellai  chapel,  the 
2nd  on  the  1.,  is  the  tomb-  of  G-iovanni 
della  Casa,  the  learned  archbishop  of 
Benevento,  who  died  in  1556.  H^.  was 
the  biographer  of  Cardinals  Bembo 
and  Contarini,  and  the  author  of  the 
Galateo,  or  Art  of  Living  in  the  World. 
Another  tomb  of  some  interest  is  that 
of  Caijdinal  Gozzadino,  nephew  of 
Gregory  XV.  The  1st  chapel  on  the 
I.  contains  an  Assumption  by  Domenico 
Passignani ;  and  4  statues,  of  which  S.^ 
Mattha'is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  Buonvicino,  the  Bap- 
tist by  Pietro  Bernini^  and  the  Magdalen 
by  Cristoforo  Santi.-  This  ch.  is  sup- 
posed to  stand' on  the  site  of  the  Curia 
of  Pompey,  and  very  near  to  where^ 
Caesar  fell. 


S.  Andrea  dei  Scozzesi,  m  the  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quirinal,  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  from 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  died  at  Rome ; 
it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
Count  Leslie  ;  it  is  now  annexed  to 
the  College  for  the  Education  of  Ca- 
tholic Priests  from  Scotland. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria^  close  to  the  por- 
tico of  Octavia,  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
quities in  our  description  of  that  por- 
tico ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of 
this  ch.  that  he  exhibited  the  alle- 
gorical picture  of  Rome,  which  first 
roused  the  people  against  the  nobles. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  timmpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  "  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
observances,  Cola  marched  out  of  the 
ch.  in  armour,  but  with  his  head  un- 
covered, attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
terminated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Rome.  The  Jews,  whose  Ghetto 
is  close  by,  are  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  this  ch.,  as  well  as  to 
the  neighbouring  Casa  dei  Neofiti,  or 
House  of  the  Converts  amongst  their 
co-religionists  to  Christianity. 

;5'.  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  ch.  rebuilt  in 
1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  arch, 
which  now  forms  the  principal  en- 
trance. In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt.  on  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  jolo^^,^^  repre- 
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senting  tigers  tearing  young  bulls. 
The  walls  in  the  interior,  which  was 
restored  in  the  last  century,  are  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  painted  by  Gio- 
vanni della  Marca^  in  all  of  which  the 
Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part  ; 
those  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  are  by  Poiivn'oncio.  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (January  17th) 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing week  the  ch.  is  much  resorted 
to  by  the  peasantry  to  have  their 
domestic  animals  blessed  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  On  the  23rd,  or 
octave,  all  the  postmasters  about  Rome 
send  their  horses  mounted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
I  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for- 
merly an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  "finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed. 

Sant  Antonio  di  Portoguesi,  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofa,  the  national  ch.  of  the 
Portuguese,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in- 
ternally, of  the  17th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit ;  it  contains  numerous 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Rome. 

iS'.  ApoUinarCj  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altar  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fruga  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Pemgino,     The  adjoining 


extensive  convent,  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  sacred  relics. 

SS.  Apostoli,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name  behind  the  Corso,  founded  by 
Pelagius  I.  in  the  6th  centuny^  rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420;  it  is  known 
amongst  early  writers  as  the  Basilica 
Constantiniana.  The  tribune  was  added 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by 
Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  Under  the  portico  in  front 
of  the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief 
of  an  eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.  Opposite  is  the  simple 
monument  erected  by  Canova  to  his 
early  friend  and  countryman  Volpato, 
the  celebrated  engraver:  it  repre- 
sents in  bas-relief  a  figure  of  Friend- 
ship weeping  before  the  bust  of  the 
deceased.  The  interim^  of  the  ch.  is 
remarkable  for  another  fine  work  of 
Canova,  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIV., 
placed  over  the  door  in  the  1.  aisle 
which  leads  into  the  sacristy.  By  the 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Volpato 
we  are  told  that  this  interesting  work 
s\^as  executed  by  Canova  in  his  25th 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  first  successful  efforts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  statue  of  the 
pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness.  This  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  patron  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  Carlo  Giorgi,  who 
had  received  many  favours  from  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  and  who  commissioned 
his  friend  Volpato  to  employ  Canova. 
A  Latin  inscription,  placed  on  one  of 
the  pilasters  on  the  rt.,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  praecordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  tomb  we  have  already 
noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paintings 
in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains   are   beneath,  the  lugh  altar. 
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is  b}"-  Bbmmico'  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altai-pieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof  is  by  Baciccio.  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by  Bemidetto  Luti,  is  mentioned'  by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.  In  the  chorr  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  15th  century, 
raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsman 
Pietro  Kiario  ;  and  opposite  to  it  those 
of  Garundo  Anseduno  in  the  same 
style,  and  near  it  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  festival  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
]  4th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  adjoining  con- 
Tent  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  or  Minor  Conven- 
tuals, of  which  Sixtus  V.  and  Cle- 
ment XIV.  were  members  ;  in  it 
yveve  written  the  celebrated  letters 
of  the  latter  which  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  last  century.  In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  convent'  are'  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  older  church,  amongst  which  are 
w^orthy  of  notice  two  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal'  Bes^arion,  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Consrtantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  into  Western  Europe 
since  the  revival :  born  at  Trebizond, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Roman 
church,  and  became  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum  in  1466  ;  he  raised,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen;  theother  was  placed  in  the 
church,  affer  his  death  at  Ravenna,  in 
1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remains 
were  brought  hfere  ;  it  ife  surmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of 
the  deceased  in  relief.  The  cenotaph 
to  Michel  Angelo,  ^vho  died  in  this 
parish,  and  who  was  btiried  here  be- 
fore his  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Florence,  has  upon  it  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man,  with  his-  very 
striking  likeness;  it  is  without  any 
inscription,  and  on  thfe  1.  of  the  side 
door  leading  fi'om  the  cloister  to  the 
ch.  Imtnfediately  opposite  to' it  is  one 
of  the  memorials  to' Bes^aridn;- in  the 


centre  of  the  outer  cloister  is  a  large 
ancient  marble  vase,  supposed  to  be  the 
Canthani.s,  or  vessel  used  for  ablutions, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica. 

Ara  Cccli,  or  Santa  Maria  di  Araco^U^ 
near  the  Capitol. — We  have  already 
stated,  in  the  description  of  the  Anti- 
quities, that  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Ara 
Coeli  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  ch.  is  of 
high  antiquity,  probably  as  old  as  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  dedicated  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  as  Santa  Maria 
in  Cajoitolio.  The  fa9ade  of  brick- 
work is  more  recent,  and  was  formerly 
decorated  with  mosaics  ;  the  fragment 
of  Gothic  which  it  retains  in  its  pointed 
windows  and'  cornice  would  refer  it  to 
the  1.3th  or  14th  cents.  The  interior 
has  a  naveand'3  aisles,  separated  by  22 
columns  of  different  sizes  and  mate- 
rials, taken  from  various  ancient 
buildings.  18  a^-e  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, 2  fluted  of  w^hite  marble,  and  2  of 
cippolino.  Their  bases  and  capitals 
are  also  dissimilar;  and  some  are  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
has  been  necessaiy  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals.  On  the  third  column  on  the 
1.  of  the  main  entrance  is  engraved,  in 
letters  evidentlyof  the  Imperial  period 
— A  cvBicvLo'  AVGvsTORUM.  Its  au- 
thenticity has  not  been  doubted,  and  it 
would  therefore  indicate  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars.  The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
of  an  ancient  kind,  encircling  slabs 
of  marble,  containing  some  specimens 
of  rare  varieties,  amongst  which  a 
great  abundance  of  green  or  ophite 
porphyry.  The  name  of  Ara  Coeli 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy: the  tradition  of  the  Church 
tells  us  that  it' is  derived  from  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cuma^an  Sibyl 
respecting  the  cotnrhg  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  said  to  haVe  borne  the  inscription 
Ara  primogeniW  Dei,  from  which  the 
legend  has  derived  the  modern  title. 
Others  reject  this  as  an  invention  of 
the  monks,  and  tell  us  that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  AuroMo^^T\-iei^^\^^o\nmg 
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convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1252,  when  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
who  have  held  it  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  On  entering  the 
ch.by  the  principal  door,  the  firstchapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena : 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camucciui,  and  represent  the  saint 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk,  his 
Preaching,  his  Vision  of  Christ,  his 
Penitence,  his  Death,  and  his  Glori- 
fication. The  paintings  on  the  roof 
are  attributed  to  his  pupil  Francesco 
da  Citta  da  Castello  and  to  Luca  Si- 
r/iiorelli.  The  floor  of  opus  Alexan- 
drinum,  in  this  chapel,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Ascen- 
sion, by  Girolamo  3fuziam,  in  the  6th 
chapel  on  the  1. ;  the  S.  Jerome  by 
Giovanni  de'  Vecchi ;  the  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona, 
representing  the  Conversion  and  Death 
of  the  Saint,  by  Benefiel ;  the  Trans- 
figuration, in  one  of  the  last  chapels, 
cited  by  Lanzi  among  those  Avorks 
of  Girolamo  Siciolante  in  which  he  ap- 
proached nearest  to  Raphael ;  and  the 
frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Antony,. by  Niccolo  da  Pesaro. 
There  are  some  interesting  tombs. 
In  the  Savelli  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Francis,  in  the  rt.-hand  transept,  is 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Luca  Savelli 
(1266),  the  father  of  Pope  Honorius 
IV.,  and  of  his  son  Pandolfo,  by  Agos- 
tino  and  Acinolo  da  Siena,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Giotto ;  the  base  on  whidi  it 
rests  is  formed  of  an  ancient  sarco- 
phagus covered  with  bacchanalian  em- 
blems; opposite  is  that  of  the  mother  of 
the  Pope,  upon  -which  lies  the  statue  of 
the  Pontiff  himself,  removed  here  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  ohl 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Near  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Giambat- 
tista  Savelli  (ob.  1492X  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  school  of  Sansovino;  and 
on  the  floor  the  gravestone  of  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  secretary  to  Jalius  11., 
for  whom  Raphael  painted  the  cele- 
brated Madonna  da  Foligno.  This 
exquisite  work,  which  stood  over  the 


high  altar  in  this  church,  was  re- 
moved to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse 
at  Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's 
sister  became  a  nun  in  that  establish- 
ment. The  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  17th  centy.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is 
buried  opposite  the  first  altar  in  the 
rt.  aisle.  Another  interesting  tomb, 
in  the  1.  transept,  without  an  inscrip- 
tion, is  that  of  Cardinal  Matteo  di 
Acquasparta,  general  of  the  Francis- 
cans (1302),  who  was  employed  by 
Boniface  VIII.  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Florentines,  and  mentioned  by 
Dante  for  the  moderation  with  which 
he  administered  the  rules  of  his  order. 
The  2  ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nave  are  covered  with  mosaics  of  red, 
green,  and  gold.  The  insulated  octa- 
gonal chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  dedicated 
to  S.  Helena,  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
A)-a  p)ri^noge7iiti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyry, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantime.  The  present  chapel 
was  erected  in  1798,  when  a  pre-exist- 
ing one  of  the  17th  centy.  was  destroyed. 
The  Ara  Coeli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miraculous  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
the  Santissimo  Bambino,  whose  powers 
in  curing  the  sick  have  given  it  extra- 
ordinary popularity.  The  legend  tells 
us  that  it  was  carved  by  a  Franciscan 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St..  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.  The  hamhino  is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lery, the  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  said  to  receive  at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome,  In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  of  the  pope's  state  coach 
for  the  use  of  the  bambino :  but  after 
the  return  of  his  Holiness  the  gorgeous 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
bambino  again  resumed  the  old  brown 
vehicle  in  which  for  many  years  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  its  visits  to 
the  sick..  The  Festival  of  the  Presepe, 
or  of  the  Bambino,  which  takes  place 
from  ChristD^as-4|^(to^^|gt  of  the 
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Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds  of 
peasantry  from  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  2nd  chapel  in 
the  1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage, 
on  which  the  Nativity  is  represented 
by  figures  as  large  as  life,  represent- 
ing the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
with  the  Virgin  kneeling  before  the 
image,  and  statues  of  Augustus  and 
the  Sibyl,  in  a  tawdry  theatrical  cos- 
tume, on  each  side  of  this  species  of 
theatre.  During  this  festival,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  26th  of  Dec,  a  singular 
exhibition  takes  place.  A  kind  of  stage 
is  erected  opposite  the  Presepe,  on 
which  children  are  made  to  declaim, 
and  act  certain  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
This  takes  place  generally  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To 
English  travellers  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli  has  peculiar  interest  from  its 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  our  his- 
torians. Gibbon,  It  was  in  it,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  15th  of 
October,  1764,"  as  he  "sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  his  mind."  In  front  of  the  ch.  are 
the  124  marble  steps  said  to  have  been 
erected  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal.  An  inscription 
on  the  left  of  the  great  entrance  states 
that  they  were  constructed  in  1348,  the 
year  of  the  plague,  by  Maestro  Lo- 
renzo, of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  charitable 
conti'ibutions.  Before  the  principal 
entrance  is  the  grave  of  Flavio  Biondo, 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Eoman 
antiquities  in  the  15th  centy.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  very  large,  em- 
bracing the  ancient  palace  of  the  popes, 
erected  by  Paul  II.  on  the  Capitoline ; 
the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
the  Grey  Friars  of  England  in  olden 
times,  resides  here. 

Sta.  BaVnna,  a  very  ancient  ch^  on  the 
Aventine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica, 
with  3  wheel  w^indows  in  the  front  f  the 


interior  has  been  entirely  modernized, 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  notice  being 
the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi,  by  one  of 
the  Cosimatis,  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  having  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mediaeval  walls,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
barons,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a 
penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  The 
ch.  is  seldom  open ;  its  principal  inte- 
rest is  in  its  situation,  commanding 
such  fine  views  over  the  Cselian  and 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

^S'.  Bartolommeo  in  Isola,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiquaries  will 
have  it,  on  that  of  ^Esculapius.  The 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  in  an  inscription 
in  hexameters  under  the  portico,  was 
erected  in  1112  by  the  Emp.  Otho  III., 
to  receive  the  bodies  of  certain  martyrs  ; 
it  was  successively  restored  by  Popes 
Paschal  IL,  GelasiusII.,  and  Alexander 
III.,  and  was  nearly  ruined  during  the 
frightful  inundation  of  1557.  It  ac- 
quired its  present  form  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Longhi.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  14 
ancient  granite  columns.  The  urn 
under  the  high  altar  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  red  porphyry,  containing  the  relics 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other  saints ; 
before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece  of 
a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  12th 
century.  The  paintings  in  the  differ- 
ent chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  stated  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities  (p.  30). 

S.  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de*  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the^Bath£_  of  Dio- 
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cletian.  It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  Santa  Fiora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  which  she  founded  and 
endowed.  The  ch,  has  been  lately  com- 
pletely restored ;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  interred  here.  A  very 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Tinelli, 
by  Riualdi,  has  been  lately  placed  in 
this  ch. 

S,  Bihiana,  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  fa9ade.  The  8  columns,  6  of 
granite  and  2  of  marble,  with  flutings 
and  Corinthian  capitals,  separating 
the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are  an- 
tique. On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostino  CiampeUi;  the  opposite  ones 
by  Piety-o  da  Cortona,  The  statue  of 
S.  Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  Bernini.  It  is  graceful  and  pure  in 
style,  and  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  fantastic  taste  which  cha- 
racterises his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  it  contains  the  remains 
of  Bibiana  and  of  2  other  saints.  Near 
the  door,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  is 
the  stump  of  a  column,  to  which  Sta. 
Bibiana  is  said  to  have  been  tied  when 
she  suffered  martyrdom.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd)  and  on  the 
4th  Friday  in  Lent. 

The  Cappuccirii,  or  S.  Maria  della  Con- 
cezione,  in  the  Piazza Barberini,  built  by 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael by  Guido  (in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.),  classed  by  Lanzi  among 


his  best  works  in  his  softer  man- 
ner. Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic 
Apollo.  "  Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  "  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified  vengeance  which  animates 
without  distorting;  while  the  very 
devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes." The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X,,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Urban  VIII.  ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must  throw  discredit  on  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor,  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fine  picture, 
by  Gherardo  della  Notte,  of  Christ  in 
purple  robes,  &;c.  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rini is  buried  in  the  ch.  before  the 
high  altar;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment, Hie  jacet  pulvis^  cinis^  et  nihil. 
Over  the  entrance  door  is  the  car- 
toon by  Francesco  Beretta,  represent- 
ing St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waters, 
used  in  restoring  the  Navicella 
which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  chapel  opposite  to  Guide's  Arch- 
angel is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. ''  Whoever,"  says  Lanzi,  "  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Eome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Guido,  nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Dommichino,  in  the  third 
cha"pel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Borne- 
nichino,  formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St.  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Christ, 
in  the  third  chapel,  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camassei.  On  the  1,-hand  side 
of  the  high  altaHs^^t^^Q^j^  prince 
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Sobieski,  son  of  Alexander  III.,  King 
of  Poland:  he  died  in  Eome  in  1714. 
Under  the  ch.  are  4  low  vaulted 
chambers,  which  constitute  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  convent.  The  earth  was 
originally  brought  from  Jerusalem. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  bones  and 
skulls,  and  several  skeletons  are  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
Whenever  a  monk  dies,  he  is  buried 
in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which  the 
bones  of  the  last  occupant  are  then 
removed  to  this  general  ossuarimn. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
cjuarters  of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Eome, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
Domenichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  is  a  fine 
half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  fresco,  by 
Guido,  formerly  on  the  facade  of  the 
ch.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
S.  Carlo  bearing  the  Sudario  during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  vault  above  is  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  1.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi.  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
by  Lanfranco.  This  ch.  is  now  under- 
going extensive  repairs. 

S,  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  front.  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Marti  do  Lunghi  (1614), 
completed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
vided by  Connthran  pilasters,  and  is 
handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in    glory,   with   St.  Ambrose    and   S.  j 


Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Ca7^lo  Maratta.  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Conception,  by  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo  ;  the  statue  of  Da- 
vid, by  Pietro  Pacilli ;  and  that  of 
Judith,  by  Lehrun.  The  St.  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  hy  Francesco  Mola. 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
'  Notti  Romane,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  here,  high 
mass  being  performed  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college. 

8.  Cecilia,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Ripa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.  in  821,  and 
entirely  restored  in  1599  and  1725  by 
Cardinals  Sfrondati  and  Doria,  when 
the  rows  of  columns  which  formed  the 
nave  of  the  original  ch.  were  converted 
into  the  present  heavy  pilasters,  by 
building  round  them,  to  support  the 
roof.  In  the  forecourt  is  an  antique 
marble  vase  or  cantharus,  which  stood 
in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primitive 
basilica.  The  portico  which  precedes 
the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early  ara- 
besques in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9tli  cen- 
tury. On  each  side  of  the  cross  which 
forms  the  centre  is  a  rude  likeness  of  St. 
Cecilia.  Entering  the  ch.,  and  on  the 
rt.  of  the  door,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was  adminis- 
trator of  the  diocese  of  London  (ob. 
1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of  this  ch. 
This  prelate,  a  very  learned  man  in 
his  time,  took  part  in  the  opposition 
to  Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at  Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictive  pope 
to  Genoa:  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarously  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their^j^m^e^iii^j^3^^[^overed  a 
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few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lis  quartered.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  handsome 
urn  of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra,  who  played 
an  active  part  in  the  contests  of  Pius 
II.  and  Paul  II.  with  the  Malatestas 
in  the  Komagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Counts  of  Anguillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  body  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  ^as  removed  by 
Paschal  t.  to  this  ch,,  is  deposited  in 
the  confessional  beneath  the  high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first  French  occupation.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Stefo.no  Maderno,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  body 
of  the  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  position  in  v/hich  it  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  Avhen  her 
tomb  in  the  catacombs  was  opened. 
In  the  right  aisle,  and  near  a  cinque- 
cento  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia  ap- 
pearing to  Paschal  L,  to  make  known 
where  her  remainslay  in  the  catacombs : 
it  stood  under  the  outer  portico  in 
former  times,  and  is  supposed  to  be  as 
old  as  the  9th  century.  The  tribune 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some  curious  mosaics  which  date 
from  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  9th  century.  Those 
on  the  vault  represent  Our  Saviour 
holding  the  book  of  the  Law  in  one 
hand,  and  giving  his  benediction  with 
the  other,  having  St.  Paul,  St.  Cecilia, 
and  St.  Paschal  on  one  side,  and  St. 
Peter,  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Valerian  on 
the  other.  The  paintings  on  the  vault 
of  the  nave  of  the  ch.  are  by  Sch. 
Conca.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  has  been  attributed  to  Gnido  ;  the 
landscapes  are  by  Paid  JBriU,h\itueav]j 


effaced  by  damp.  The  adjoining 
monastery,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Kome,  is  inhabited  by  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Cecilia,  except  on  feast-days,  is 
closed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  fore- 
noon, 

San  Cesar eo,  called  in  Falatio,  from 
its  vicinity  to  what  was  the  palace  and 
baths  of  Caracalla,  a  ch.  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Appia,  a  short  way  before 
reaching  the  Porta  St.  Sebastiano.  It 
has  much  the  form  of  its  neighbour  >S'.S'. 
Nereo  ed  Achilieo  (p.  158).  It  is  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  its  raised  presby- 
tery, and  the  handsome  tahernacle  over 
the  high  altar,  behind  which  stands  an 
ancient  episcopal  chair,  ornamented 
with  mosaics;  and  for  its  marble  pulpit 
on  torse  columns  decorated  with 
mosaics  and  heads  of  sphinxes,  sheep, 
Sec.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
from  designs  by  Cav,  Arpino. 

San  Clemente,  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Lateran, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unaltered  early  Christian  editices  in 
Eome.  According  to  an  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Clement,  the  fel- 
low-labourer of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
third  bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Jerome  as  existing  in  his 
time,  and  was  a  ch.  of  importance  in 
the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
read  here  his  33rd  and  38th  homilies. 
In  772  it  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  ; 
the  choir  was  repaired  about  a.d.  880, 
by  John  VIII. ;  the  mosaics  of  the 
tribune  were  added  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury; and  Clement  XI.,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last,  repaired  and 
restored  the  whole  edifice  as  we  now 
see  it.  In  front  is  the  atrium  or  cp.i.ad- 
riporticu^  (b),  surrounding  a  court  62 
ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  supported  on  3 
of  its  sides  by  granite  columns  with 
Ionic  capitals,  and  paved  with  debris 
of  ancient  marbles,  amongst  which  the 
fragments  of  green  ophite  porphyry  are 
very  numerous ;  the  entrance  to  it  (a) 
is  under  an  arch  resting  on  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns^  wh.ich_(iates  pro- 
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bably  from  the  8th  century.*     The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  (c),  separated 


San  Clemen  te. 

A.  Entrance  to  B.  Atrium,  and  Z).  Qnadri- 
porticus.  c.  Entrance  to  monaster3\  C.  Nave, 
D.  Presbytery.  1,  2.  Ambones.  '  3.  Ancient 
marble  screen.  4.  High  altar.  E,  Tribune. 
,5.  Episcopal  chair.  6,  T,  8,  9.  Chapels  of  St. 
John,  of  the  Rosary,  of  the  Passion,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  St.  Dominick.  a.  Side  entrance 
to  the  ch.  from  the  street. 

*  The  quadriportfcus,  although  retaining  its 
original  plan  and  dimensions,  was  originally 
surrounded  by  pilasters,  as  we  see  on  the  E. 
side  ;  the  open  portico  of  Ionic  columns  is  of  a 
more  recent  date. 


from  the  side  aisles  by  16  columns  of 
different    marbles    and    granite   with 
Ionic  capitals,  and  which  evidently  be- 
longed to  more  ancient  edifices.  In  front 
of  the  altar  is  the  enclosed  Choir  (d), 
bearing   the  supposed    monogram    of 
pope  JohnVlIJ.  on  its  marble  walls, 
and  therefore  as  old  as  the  9th  centy. 
At  the  sides  are  the  amhones,  or  pulpits : 
from  that  on  the  1.   (1),  which  has  a 
double  stair  leading  to  it,  and  flanked  by 
a  beautiful   mosaic   candelabrum,   the 
gospel  was  read,  the  papal  edicts  were 
proclaimed,   and  the  priests  preached 
to  the  people  ;  whilst  from  the  oppo- 
site one  (2),  which  has  reading-desks 
turned  towards  the  nave  and  the  choir, 
the  epistle  was  read  by  asubdeacon.  Be- 
hind this  is  the  tribune  (e),  raised  above 
the  rest  of  the  ch.,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  screen  (3,  3)  formed  of  panels  of 
handsomely  carved   marble   network ; 
in  the  centre  is  the  high  altar  (4)  over 
the  Confessional  of  St.  Clement,  and  be- 
hind it  an  episcopal  chair  (5)  in  marble, 
bearing  the   name  of  Anastasius,  who 
was  titular  cardinal  in  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  century.     The  pavement 
is    of    opus  Alexcmdrinvm  ;  that  of  the 
choir,  w^hich  dates  probably  fi-om  John 
VIII.,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  this  beautiful  description  of 
mosaic   work    to    be    seen   in    Rome. 
The  ambones  and  altar  are  of  varied 
coloured  marbles,   and    covered   with 
mosaics.    The  tribune  is  also  covered 
with    mosaics,    executed,    as   appears 
from    the    inscriptions,    at    the     ex- 
pense of  Cardinal  Caetani,  a  nephew 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  in   1299  :    they  re- 
present, on  the  vault,  the  Crucifixion, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  arabesques  ;  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  issue  the  4  rivers 
of  Paradise,  with  peacocks,  emblems  of 
Eternity,   and    shepherds   with    their 
flocks;  and  still  lower  down,  between 
the  two  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem,  the   mystic   Lamb   surrounded 
by     his     sheep,     which     typify     our 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles.    The  mosaics 
on  the  face  of  the  arch  represent  Our 
Saviour,    having    on    each    side    the 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  and  below 
St.  Peter,  St.  Clement,  and  St.  Jerome, 
on  the  rt. — St.  Paul,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Isaiah  on  the  1.     Tiie  paintings  on  the 
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Tvalls  beneath  are  attributed  to  Gio- 
venale  da  Orvieto,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  1400.  In  the  chapel  on  the  rt. 
of  the  tribune  (6)  is  a  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Sinwne,  brother 
of  Donatello,  and  in  that  of  the  Rosary 
(7),  on  the  opposite  side,  a  Madonna 
del  Rosario,  by  Sehastia.no  Conca. 
The  Capella  delta  Passione  (8),  on 
the  1.  of  the  great  entrance,  con- 
tains the  interesting  frescoes  by  Ma- 
saccio,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  History  of  St. 
Clement  and  St.  Catherine.  They 
have  suffered  much  from  restorations. 
The  chief  subjects  are  as  follows : — 
The  Annunciation  and  St.  Christopher ; 
St.  Catherine  forced  to  Idolatry;  her 
Instruction  of  the  daughter  of  king 
Maximilian  in  prison;  her  Death; 
her  Dispute  with  the  Alexandrian 
Doctors ;  the  Miracle  of  her  Deliver- 
ance ;  her  Martyrdom.  Opposite  is 
the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella, 
an  interesting  work,  bearing  the  date 
of  1476.  Among  its  bas-reliefs  the 
thyrsus  and  other  bacchanalian  em- 
blems used  as  symbols  by  the  early 
Christians  are  conspicuous.  As  few 
churches  offer  a  better  or  more  in- 
structive example  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian edifices,  we  have  annexed  a 
ground  plan  of  it.  Beneath  the  ch. 
several  vaulted  chambers  '.have  been 
lately  opened,  some  of  Roman  work, 
others  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
which  evidently  served  as  places  of 
Christian  worship.  On  the  walls  are 
rude  paintings  representing  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Saints  —  of  St.  Clement, 
St.  Catherine,  &c.  The  Roman  sub- 
terranean vaults  consist  of  very  fine 
masonry  or  brickwork,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  substructions  of  the 
time  of  Nero  or  Titus,  and  are  reached 
by  a  high-roofed  inclined  plain ;  they 
are  now  used  by  the  friars  as  wine- 
cellars.  This  ch.  and  the  adjoining 
convent  now  belong  to  the  Irish  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  in  the  Roman 


Forum,  a  very  ancient  ch.,  built  near 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Remus,  and 
noticed  under  that  head  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Antiquities  (p.  39). 
Over  the  tribune  is  a  very  ancient 
mosaic,  the  part  representing  the  mys- 
tic Lamb  being  supposed  to  date  from 
A.D.  530,  whilst  those  on  the  vault 
with  the  figure  of  St.  Felix  are  much 
posterior,  and  consist  of  our  Saviour 
and  6  saints.  The  circular  vesti- 
bule opening  into  the  ch.  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  temple. 

S.  Costanza,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
be  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was  built 
by  Constantine  as  a  baptistery,  in 
which  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.  The  building  is  circu- 
lar, 73  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
24  coupled  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  supporting  the 
vault.  The  circular  space  between  the 
range  of  columns  and  the  outer  wall 
is  covered  with  mosaics  of  animals  and 
birds ;  some  of  the  latter — pheasants, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges — very  cor- 
rectly represented,  with  vine-leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  But,  independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  construction  of  the 
building,  which  belong  clearly  to  the 
decline  of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus of  the  family  of  Constantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  by  Pius  VI.,  is  covered  with 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  as  emblems 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaics  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
apostles  on  the  side  doors,  are  very 
accurately  delineated,  and  in  the  same 
style,  and  of  the  same  period,  as  the 
bacchanalian  representations  on  the 
vault.  The  columns  were  evidently 
taken  from  some  ancient  edifice. 

The  capitals  are  mchly  worked.     It 
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was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  IStli  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia,  whose  remains  were 
then  removed  from  this  porph^n-y  urn, 
and  deposited,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  close  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantine. 
It  is  now  proved  by  excavations  to 
have  been  a  Christian  cemetery,  at- 
tached to  the  basilica  of  St.  Agnese. 

San  Crisogono,  an  interesting  ch.  in  the 
Trastevere,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Chrysogonus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Aquiieja  under 
Diocletian ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  III.,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1623,  after  the  designs  of /S^o/-u7.  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns with  modern  Ionic  capitals.  The 
arch  before  the  tribune  is  supported  by 
2  magnificent  columns  of  red  porphyry. 
The  high  altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting 
on  columns  of  modern  yellow  alabaster, 
only  remarkable  for  their  size.  In  the 
centre  of  the  highly  decorated  roof 
is  a  copy  of  Guercino's  picture  of  the 
patron  saint  borne  to  heaven  by  angels 
(the  original  is  now  in  England)  ;  and 
above  the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Cav.  Arpino.  The  other  pic- 
tures here  are  little  worthy  of  notice. 
Before  the  ch.  is  a  portico  supported  by 
4  fine  Doric  columns  in  oriental 
granite.  Stephen  Langton,  who  filled 
the  see  of  Canterbury  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  our  history, 
was  titular  cardinal  of  this  ch. 

4.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
s  demme,  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  on 
the  site  of  the  Sessorian  Palace  of 
Varianus,  the  father  of  Elagabalus,  from 
Avhich  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
silica, and  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  true  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 


from  the  earth  from  Jerusalem  which 
was  brought  here  and  mixed  with  the 
foundations.  It  was  consecrated  by 
St.  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  Sth  century.  It 
underwent  frequent  alterations  under 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1774.  The  facade  and  the  oval  por- 
tico were  then  added,  and  many  of  the 
columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers  to  support  the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  3  of 
which  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  still  remain,  and  divide  the 
nave  from  the  two  aisles.  The  high 
altar  is  remarkable  for  the  ancient 
urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4  lions'  heads, 
in  which  the  remains  of  SS.  Oacsarius 
and  Anastasius  are  deposited.  Two 
of  the  4  columns  which  support  the 
baldacchino  are  of  the  marble  called 
Breccia  Corallina.  The  vault  of  the 
tribune  is  covered  with  frescoes  re- 
presenting the  Discovery  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  it  by 
St.  Helena  to  this  church.  The  author 
is  unknown,  although  Pinturicchio  has 
been  supposed,  but  on  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, to  have  painted  them,  Under- 
neath the  basilica  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, erroneously  attributed  to  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi  ;  they  replaced  others 
said  to  have  been  of  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  ;  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  a  picture  by  Rubens, 
now  in  England  ;  the  floor  of  this  chapel 
is  said  to  be  fonned  of  earth  brought 
by  St.  Helena  from  Jerusalem.  At  the 
entrance  to  it  is  an  altar  of  the  period, 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 
milianus  to  Sta.  Helena.  Ladies  will 
observe  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
it,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, except  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  in  former  times  sent  an- 
nually to  sovereign  princes,  took  place 
in  this  basilica.  At  present  it  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  large  collections 
of  relics,  among  which  are  some  bones 
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French  administration  the  library  was 
removed  to  the  Vatican;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts'  had  been  stolen  or 
lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is 
exhibited  on  one  day  in  Easter- week. 

SS.  Domenico  and  Sisto,  on  the 
Quirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnanapoli,  a  very  handsome  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns.  It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect della  Grecca  in  1611.  The  front, 
built  of  travertine,  is  handsome,  and 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated, 
although  the  principal  ornaments  are 
in  stucco:  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
aud  the  high  altar  are  by  CuMuti ;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  li^-(figif  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt.  ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfranco.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  2nd  on  1., 
over  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  martyrdom,  by  Allegrani. 

8.  FrancGSca  Romana,  near  to  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  partly  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  by  Nicholas  T.  in  the  9th 
century,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.  on  the  vault  of  the 
the  apse  ;  between  the  2  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  tribune  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Francesca,  covered  with  rich  mar- 
bles and  bronzes,  by  Bernini ;  and  a 
monument  to  Gregory  XI.,  erected  in 
1384  by  the  senate  and  people,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the  Papal 
Court  to  Rome  from  Avignon,  after  an 
absence  of  72  years,  from  the  designs 
of  Pietro  Paolo  Oiivieri.  Near  this 
monument  are  2  stones  let  into  the 
wall,  bearing  a  double  depression, 
made,  it  is  averred,  by  St.  Peter's 
kneeling  on  them  when  Simon  Magus 
was  carried  off  by  the  demon.  Over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  painting 
by  Sinihaldi  Ibi  on  panel,  signed  and 
dated.  There  formerly  existed,  in 
the  Sala  Capitolare  of  the   adjoining 


convent,  a  picture,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  of 
Paul  III.  and  Card.  Pole.  At  the  festi- 
val of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  on  the 
9th  March,  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  this  ch.  in  the  presence  of  the 
college  of  cardinals.  Santa  Francesca 
Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
PonziaMi  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety,  who  founded  the  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  principally  occupy  them- 
selves with  education,  and  of  which 
the  convent  of  Tor  di  Specchi,near  the 
Capitol,  is  their  principal  house  in 
Rome.  Gentile  da  Fahriano,  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
is  buried  in  this  ch.  ;  the  bell-tower, 
probably  of  the  9th  or  1 0th  century,  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  class  of  mediaeval 
edifices. 

S.  Francesco  a  Rrpa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
iSth  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  lived  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  among  which  are  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  Anne,  by  Baciccio  ; 
a  Nativity  by  Simon  Vouet ;  and  the  re- 
cumbent statue  of  the  blessed  Luigi  Al- 
bertoni,by  Bernini,  in  the  Altieri  chapel, 
on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  this  master's 
stlye.  In  the  convent  the  apartments 
occupied  by  St.  Francis  are  still  shown. 

//  Gcsii^XliQ  principal  ch.  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  near  the  north- 
ern foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most 
gaudy  churches  of  Rome,  begun  in 
1575  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vignola.  The 
facade  and  cupola  were  added  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta.  The  interior  is  rich 
in  marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds,  and  is 
decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  style. 
The  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  tribune,  and 
roof,  are  by  Baciccio.  The  paintings 
at  the  different  chapels  are  not  of  the 
first  order.  Over  the  high  altar,  de- 
signed by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  ^y ^fy  (^f^^^^nr  in 
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the  Temple,  by  Capalti,  The  Death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt. 
transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the  1.  tran- 
sept, is  one  of  the  richest  in  Rome. 
It  was  designed  by  Padre  Pozzi, 
and  is  brilliantly  decorated  with  lapis 
lazuli  and  verde  antique.  The  marble 
group  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi:  the  globe  below  the  Al- 
mighty is  said  to  be  the  largest  mass 
of  lapis  lazuli  known.  The  altarpiece 
of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Padre  Pozzi.  Be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  silver  statue  of 
the  saint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 
of  the  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fantastic  works  of  the  French 
sculptors  Tlv'odon  and  Le  Gros.  By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  the  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ; 
the  2  figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
are  by  Bernini.  2  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  in  this  ch. — the 
first,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31st  July;  the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  when  a  solemn  Te  Deum  is 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  received 
during  the  year  about  to  close.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  residence  of 
their  general,  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
order.  This  ch.  is  about  to  receive  an 
increase  of  ornamentation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  member  of  the  Torlonia 
family. 

^5.  Giorgio  in  Velahro,  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity,  the  foundation  dat- 
ing from  the  4th  century.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo  II. 
In  the  13th  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  by  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front. 
The  interior  has  1 6  columns,  of  dif- 


ferent materials  and  styles,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  These 
columns  support  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  rests  the  wall  pierced 
with  windows,  and  again  the  flat  roof, 
as  in  the  early  basilicas.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  l.-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a  bas- 
relief  with  Runic  knots,  &c.,  are  built 
into  the  wall.  The  tribune  was  once 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted 
at  the  expense  of  Card,  Stefaneschi  in 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  which 
scarcely  a  trace  remains,  having  been 
painted  over.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
and  its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  1 3th 
centy.  is  preserved  the  head  of  St. 
George,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zacharias.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo,  which  gives  it  strong 
claims  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  antiquaries.  On  the  first  day 
of  Lent,  1347,  Cola  affixed  to  its 
door  his  celebrated  notice  announcing 
the  speedy  return  of  the  Good  Estate  : 
— In  breve  tempo  li  Romani  torneranno  al 
loro  antico  huono  stato.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  ch.  would  have  fallen 
into  ruins  some  years  ago  if  the  con- 
fraternity of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
On  the  day  next  to  Ash  Wednesday, 
the  Holy  Sacrament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  resorted  to,  when  the 
several  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vexillum,  of 
red  twilled  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church  and  of  our 
country.  St.  George  became  the  tutelary 
saint  of  England  under  our  Norman 
kings,  and  is  still  much  revered  by  the 
Greek  church.  Born  in  Cappadocia, 
he  suffered  for  his  faith,  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian. 

S.  Giovanni  dei Fiorentini,  the  national 
ch,  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  Giulia,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in  1588, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  fine  facade  was  added  by 
Clement   :jq^kd  iC^is»01#g4eof  Ales- 
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sandro  Galilei  (1725).  The  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo,  in  the  rt.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoii,  which  has  all  the  de- 
sign and  expression  of  Raphael,  with  the 
colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The  paint- 
ing upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by  Fas- 
skjnani.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Salvator  liosa,  repre- 
senting S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiano  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  The  tribune 
is  ornamented  with  fine  columns  of 
Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  family ;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Baggi. 
The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  was  painted 
by  Lanfranco.  In  4th  chapel  on  1.  S. 
Francis,  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  in  3rd«cliapel 
o  small  frescoes  on  roof,  by  Tempesta., 
relative  to  S.  Lorenzo.  Cigoli  is  buried 
in  this  ch. 

^S'^,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  attached 
to  the  Great  Passionist  Convent  on  the 
Cselian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine.  It 
v,-as  built  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
Avere  officers  in  the  court  of  Con- 
stantia,  and  were  put  to  death  in 
the  reign  of  Julian.  It  has  a  portico 
in  front,  supported  by  8  granite  and 
marble  columns.  The  interior  is  hand- 
some, consisting  of  a  nave  and  2  aisles, 
supported  by  pilasters  and  16  ancient 
composite  columns.  The  pavement  is 
of  opus  Alexandrinum.  The  vault  of 
the  tribune  is  painted  by  Fomarancio. 
In  the  fourth  chapel  on*  the  rt.  is  an 
altarpiece  by  Marco  Benefial.  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  Adjoining  this 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  Vivarium, 
and  of  a  Temple  of  Claudius,  noticed 
under  the  Antiquities. 

8.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latimi,  an  ancient 
ch.,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 


Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  goodmediseval 
bell-tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  by 
Adrian  L,  it  was  restored  in  the  12tli 
century  by  Celestin  III.,  nearly  as  we 
now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  small  cir- 
cular ch.  of  S.  Giovajini  in  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latin  a  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  frieze  in 
terracotta,  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina^  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built. 

S,  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami,  the  ch.  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
2nd  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  containing  a  curious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
veneration. 

S.  Gregorio,  on  the  Cselian,  founded 
in  the  7th  century  on  the  site  of  the 
family  mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  interior 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  are  some  sculp- 
tures of  the  15th  century,  represent- 
ing events  in  his  life.  The  Salviati 
chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune,  has 
a  copy  of  An.  Caraccis  picture  of  St. 
Gregory,  which  once  stood  here,  but 
is  now  in  England ;  a  good  predella 
of  the  school  of  Perugino ;  and  a 
fine  Ancona,  w^ith  reliefs  of  the  15th 
centy.  Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card.  Ba- 
ronius.  Tke  first,  dedicated  to  St.  Silvia, 
mother  of  the  saint,  has  a  statue  of  the 
patron  by  ^^iccolo  Cordieri,and  a  fresco 
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on  the  roof  representing;  the  Almighty 
with  Angels,  by  Guido.  The  second,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Andrew^  contains  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by  Guido  and  Domenichino. 
The  St.  Andrew  adoring  the  cross  as 
he  is  led  to  execution  is  by  Guido  ,-  the 
Flagellation  of  the  saint  is  by  Dome- 
nichino. Among  the  criticisms  on  these 
pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  :  "  Guido's," 
he  said,  "  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 
than  the  master."  Lanzi  tells  us  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  said,  ^'  Dome- 
nichino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
from  you."  So  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  just  and  natural, 
did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  within  him- 
self all  that  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent to  others.  The  third  chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Barbara^  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Niccolb  Cordieri^  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Angelo, 
In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  preserved 
the  marble  table  on  which  St.  Gregory 
is  said  to  have  fed  every  morning  12' 
poor  pilgnms.  In  the  ch,  is  interred 
the  celebrated  Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of 
the  court  of  Leo  X,  In  the  chapel  at 
the  extremity  of  the  1,  aisle  is  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Car- 
dinal Zurla,his  successor  as  the  head  of 
the  Camaldolese  order,  a  very  learned 
writer  on  the  geographical  literature 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  atrium 
before  the  ch.  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  amongst  which  is  one  of 
some  interest  to  the  English  tra- 
veller— that  of  Sir  Edward  Carne,  of 
Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VII L 
He  was    ambassador   to   the  emperor 


Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
published  several  of  his  despatches. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  English 
embassy  by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled, 
but  Paul  IV.  detained  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1561.  '.The  late  pope, 
Gregory  XVL,  was  for  many  years 
the  abbot  of  the  adjoining  monastery, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Camaldolese 
order,  of  which  he  was  a  member  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  did 
much  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
convent.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the 
ch,  commands  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque views  over  the  S,E.  extremity 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  imposing  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  on  this 
side. 

St,  Ig-iiazio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, the  ch,  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  Collegio  Romano,  with  its  mas- 
sive front  by  Algardi,  is  rich  in 
elaborate  decorations.  It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ludovisi.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.  The  paintings  of 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  hj  Padre  Fozzi^ 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive. The  Lancelotti  chapel  contains 
the  tomb  of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  the 
saint,  by  Le  Gros.  Near  the  door 
leading  into  the  convent  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Gregory  XV.,  by  the  same 
sculptor.  On  the  massive  piers  of 
the  cupola,  luckily  left  unfinished  for 
the  finances  of  the  Ludovisi  family 
and  for  the  interests  of  astronomical 
science,  has  been  erected  the  observa- 
toiy  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  now  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  well-conducted 
establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  (p.  272).  This  ch., 
with  the  adjoining  oratory  of  La  Cara- 
vita,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented during  Lent  by  the  higher  and 
fashionable  female  classes  of  Rome, 
are  attached  to  the  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity, or  Collegio  Romano,  directed  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers. 
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St.  Iskloro,  on  the  Pincian,  founded 
in  1622.  The  eh.  is  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or 
Reformed  Franciscan  Observants.  The 
edifice  owes  its  present  form  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one  of  the  most  learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  high  altar,  is  by  Andrea  SaccJn. 
All  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  as  are  those  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristy,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  *^chapel,  1st 
on  I.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  our  countrymen  ;  that 
of  Luke  Wadding,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt.,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Ronconi,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Born  in  Ireland, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for  his  voluminous 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  '  An- 
nales  Ordinis  Minorum,'  in  8  large 
folios.  He  died  here  in  1557,  aged  70. 
In  the  1.  transept  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment by  Galassi  to  Miss  Brian,  who 
died  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  rt.  a  me- 
morial to  Amelia,  the  daughter  of 
John  Philpott  Currau,  who  also  died 
here,  raised  to  her  memory  by  the  late 
Lord  Cloncurry  in  1848. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  LKnwso,  close  to  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Cancelleria, 
erected  in  1495  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bramante.  It  contains  several 
modern  monuments  of  the  princely 
house  of  Massimi,  and  one  lately 
erected  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi, 
so  barbarously  murdered  in  the  adjoin- 
ing palace  in  December,  1849.  "The 
bust  over  it  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
sculptured  the  beautiful  statue  of  that 
remarkable  man  for  his  friend  and 
admirer  the  Duke  Massimo,  and  now 
in  his  villa  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 
Near  the  monument  of  Rossi  is  a  copy 


j  of  the  statue  of  St,  Hypolitus,  in  the 
1  Lateran  Museum.  The  accomplished 
scholar  and  poet  Annibale  Caro,  w^ho 
died  at  Rome  in  1566,  is  buried  in 
this  ch.— his  bust,  on  one  of  the  piers, 
is  hy  Doslo;  and  Sadoleto,  the  celebrated 
seci-etary  of  Leo  X.  The  statue  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is 
by  Stefano  Maderno.  The  most  remark- 
able paintings  here  are  the  frescoes  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  rt.,  by  8ch.  Conca,  and 
the  picture  over  the  hiirh  altar,  by 
F.  Zucchero. 


6'.  Lorenzo  in  JlJiranda,  in  the  Forum, 
is  only  remarkable  as  occupying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  the  magnificent  por- 
tico in  front.  Its  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Fietro 
da  Ctoiono. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lncina,  near  the  Corso, 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo'. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  des'igned 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion by  Gnido.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
BenefiaJ.  This  ch.  contains  the  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at' 
the  suggestion  and  cost  of  Chateau- 
briand, when  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  :  the  bas-relief  upon  it  is  a 
reproduction  of  Poussin's  well-known 
landscape  of  the  Arcadia.  Amongst 
the  inscriptions  under  the  vestibule  is 
a  cotemporary  one  relative  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  ch.  by  Celestin  II.  in  1196. 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  prelates 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  whom  is  an 
Archbishop  of  York. 


S.  Lorenzo  in  Fanis-Fernc,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  ot 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St.  I^awrence^v^|^^ni^^«0|l^,Hl  to 
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derive  its  siuguUir  name  from  Perpen- 
nia,  a  Roman  lady,  -whose  inscription 
was  found  on  the  spot.  The  interior 
has  some  frescoes  by  BlcchcraU  An 
arm  of  St.  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics 
liere. 

S,  Lalgi  dc'  Francesi,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  llipetta,  erected 
in  1.589  at  the  expense  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  from  the  designs  of  Gia- 
como  della  Porta.  The  second  chapel 
on  the  rt.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains 2  brilliant  frescoes  by  Domeni- 
chino  on  the  roof;  they  represent  the 
angel  offering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia  and 
her  husband  Valerian ;  and  on  the 
side  walls,  S.  Cecilia  expressing  her 
contempt  for  the  Idols ;  her  distribu- 
tion of  her  clothes  among  the  poor ; 
her  Death  and  Apotheosis.  These 
interesting  works,  though  somewhat 
theatrically  treated,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Domenichino's  peculiar 
style  of  composition  and  colouring. 
The  fine  copy  over  the  aliar,  of  Ra- 
phael's St.  Cecilia,  now  in  the  Gallery 
at  Bologna,  is  by  GnkJo.  The  As- 
sumption, at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of 
the  finest  vrorks  of  Bass'ino.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar,  are  3  pictures,  representing 
the  calling  of  the  Saint,  by  M.  Anjelo 
Caravaggio.  The  paintings  on  the  roof, 
and  the  Prophets  on  the  sides,  are 
by  Cav.  cV  Arpino.  This  ch,  contains 
many  tombs  of  eminent  Frenchmen, 
including  those  of  Cardinals  d'An- 
gennes  and  de  la  Tremouille ;  of  Car- 
dinal de  la  Grange  d'Arquien,  father- 
in-law  of  Sobieski,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  105;  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  am- 
bassador from  Henry  IV. ;  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt,  the  celebrated  archfcolo- 
o^ist  and  writer  on  Italian  art ;  of  Pau- 
line de  Montmorin,  erected  by  Cha- 
teaubriand, by  whom  the  inscription 
was  written,  and  of  the  painters  Guerin 
and  Sigalon.  A  massive  memorial 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  perished  during 
the  military  operations  against  Rome 


in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  I^oi-- 
raine,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lay,  in  the  ch.  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
San  Liugi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the 
French  at  Rome,  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  sovereigns  of  that 
country.  During  the  French  occupa- 
tion military  mass  is  performed  here 
with  great  pomp  and  in  music  ever3^ 
Sunday  morning  at  9. 

S.  MarccUo,  in  the  Corso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  -was  rebuilt  in  1519 
from  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fa9ade,  which 
was  added  by  Carlo  Fontana.  The 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix  (the  4th  on  th*- 
rt.)  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  paintings 
on  the  roof  by  Fierino  del  Vaga,  repre- 
senting the  Creation  of  Eve,  "  where," 
says  Lanzi,  "  there  are  some  infantine 
figures  that  almost  look  as  if  they  were 
alive :  a  work  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  repute."  The  St.  Mark  and  the 
St.  John  on  the  1.  wall  are  by  the  same 
painter,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand 
and  bare  arm,  which  were  finished  by 
Danieleda  Voltcrra.  In  this  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  minister 
of  Pius  VII.,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  Italy,  the 
honest  and  liberal  reformer  of  the 
papal  administration,  whose  death  is 
still  involved  in  that  painful  mys- 
tery which  strengthens  the  popular 
belief  that  it  was  hastened  by 
poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
by  FinnJdi.  In  the  4th  chapel  on  the 
1.  the  picture  of  tha  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul  is  by  Federigo  Zucchero ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  side  walls  by  his  brother 
Taddeo.  Another  tomb,  to  the  1.  on 
entering  the  ch.,  of  some  interest,  is  that 
of  Pierre  Gilles,  the  French  traveller 
and  writer  on  Constantinople  and  the 
Bosphorus,  who  died  in  1555.  In 
the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the  tomb 
of  our  countryman.  Card.  Weld,  who 
Tras  titular  cardinal  of  S.  Marcello. 
The  ceremony  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross  takes  place  in  this  ch.,  in 
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the  presence  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, on  the  14th  September. 


S.  3 force,  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice,  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  337,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  re- 
built in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  1408 
Paul  II.,  after  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form,  wdth  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  tribune,  which  was  preserved 
with  its  mosaics  of  the  9th  century, 
and  the  subterranean  ch.,  containhjg 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  the  pontiff.  The 
portico  was  then  added,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Tlie 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  represent  our 
Saviour  and  3  saints  on  either  side, 
one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV.,  holds 
the  church  in  his  hand ;  below  the 
mystic  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  we  have  seen  at  San  Clemente  (p. 
137).  The  interior  has  a  nave  and  2 
aisles  separated  by  20  columns  cased 
in  jasper,  and  contains  a  few  paintings. 
The  most  remarkable  are  (at  the  first 
altar  on  the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by 
Pahna  Giovane,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Tintoretto ;  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune)  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (third 
on  the  rt.).  The  monument  of  Leo- 
nardo Pesaro  of  Venice,  in  the  1.  aisle, 
is  by  Canova.  On  the  Festival  of  St. 
Mark,  April  25th,  there  is  a  proces- 
sion of  all  the  clergy  of  Rome  from 
this  ch.  to  St.  Peter's.  Under  the 
portico  are  some  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions, found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  original  ch. 


S,  Maria.  de</U  Angeli,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.  This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Pinacotheca,  or,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  opinions,  the  Cella 
Calidaria,  of  the  Therma?.  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was  altered  by  Michel 
Angelo  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 


IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian  vrorship. 
It    -is    one    of   the    most     imposing 
churches  in  Rome.     The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  under 
the  head    of  "Antiquities"   (p.    57). 
The    great     hall    was    converted   by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  entrance, 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.    Vanvitelli 
in  1 740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
Lacomcarn,  as  a  vestibule,  and  lengthen- 
ing the  choir  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
hall,  which  Michel  Angelo   had  pre- 
served as  a  nave,  was  thus  converted 
into  a   transept;  the  chapels  opening- 
out  of  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns, 
closed  up  ;  and  the  transept  lengthened, 
by  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati,and  of  S.  Bruno, 
two  Jialls   of  the    baths.     On  account 
of    the     dampness     of    the     ground 
Michel    Angelo  was  obliged   to  raise 
the    pavement  about   8    feet,    so  that 
the   original    bases    of    the     columns 
remain  buried  to  that  depth,  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  debris  of  the 
baths,  were  considerably  loM-er  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.     Of  the  16  columns 
of  the   church,  the   8   in  the  transep- 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egypt 
tian  granite,  with    attached  bases  of 
white  marble.     The  others,  of  brick, 
covt-red  with  painted   stucco,  in  imi- 
tation of  granite,  were  added  by  Van- 
vitelli.    In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  Carlo 
Maratta  ;    of   Cardinal    Parisio,    pro- 
fessor   of   jurisprudence   at   Bologna ; 
and   of   Cardinal   Francesco    Alciati, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.     The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(1673)  has   an   inscription   which   de- 
scribes   him    as    the    "  Pictorum    sui 
temporis    nulli    secundum,    poetarum 
omnium  temporum  principibus  parem ;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has   not  confirmed.      At 
the  entrance  of  the  great  hall  is  the 
noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  the  French 
sculptor  Ilovilon.     It  is  recorded  that 
Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer  of 
this  statue  :  "  It  would  speak,"  he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."     The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the   traniept^x)|[jt^^rfi|£is  297;V 
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feet  long,  91  feet  -wide,  and  84  feet 
higli :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar  is 
33(3  it.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  singe  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  1 6  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  ch.  contains  several  large  and 
fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  transported 
to  Sta.  Maria  degV  Angell  —  amongst 
them  the  most  celebrated  is  the  St. 
Sebastian  by  Domenichino,  on  the  rt.- 
hand  side  of  the  choir  ;  it  is  22  ft.  high, 
and,  being  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was 
removed  with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratia.  The  other  paintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  by  Bornanelli,  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  RomaUL  The  8  pictures  in 
the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt,  hand 
on  entering,  are,  1.  copies  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  2 .  of  Vanni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus  ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
by  Mancini,  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  by  Musciano — the  landscape  in 
the  background  by  Paul  Brill ;  beyond 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  Resus- 
citation of  Tabitha,  by  Constanzi,  and 
6.  the  iVssumption,  by  Bianchini ;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are,  7.  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  by  P,  Battoni,  and  8. 
St.  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
Emperor  Valens,  by  Subleyras.  At  each 
extremity  of  the*  transept  are  large 
chapels  formed  out  of  halls  of  the 
baths;  that  on  the  rt.,  and  which 
formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albergati  ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Odazzi,  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  Trevisani,  of  the  death  of  the  Macca- 
bees. On  the  pavement  is  the  meridian 
line  traced  by  Bianchini  and  Ma- 
3-aldi,  in  1701.  Behind  the  ch.  is  the 
Carthusian    convent,    with    its    cele- 


brated cloister  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  It  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Orsini  family.  The 
cloister  is  surrounded  by  a  portico  sus- 
tained by  100  columns  of  travertine  of 
the  Doric  order,  forming  four  fine  cor- 
ridors. In  the  centre  of  the  square  are 
the  immense  cypresses  planted  round 
the  foimtain  by  Michel  Angelo  when 
he  built  the  cloister:  they  measure  13 
feet  in  circumference.  The  "  Pope's 
oil-cellar,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  mere 
hall  of  the  ancient  thermse,  but  it 
presents  nothing  of  any  interest. 

/S'.  Maria  deJV  Anima,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Giuliano  Sangallo.  The 
fine  interior,  supported  on  massive  pi- 
lasters in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  con- 
tains at  the  high  altar  the  Madonna 
with  angels  and  saints,  by  Giidio  Pio- 
mano,  much  injured;  an  indifterent 
copy  of  the  Pieta  of  Michel  Angelo, 
by  Namii  di  Baccio  Bigio,  in  the  4th 
chapel  on  rt.  ;  the  frescoes  of  Ser- 
moneta  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  ; 
and  those  by  Francesco  Salvinti  in  that 
del  Cristo  Morto,  4th  on  1, — the  figure 
of  our  Saviour  rising  over  the  altar 
is  very  fine.  The  fine  tomb  of  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar, 
was  designed  by  Baldassare  Pcruzzi, 
and  executed  by  M.  Angela  Sanese  and 
Niccolo  Triholo  ;  opposite  to  it  is  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleves,  by  German  artists 
of  the  17th  century.  On  the  1.  side  of 
the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that  of  Lucas 
Holstenius  of  Hamburgh,  the  cele- 
brated librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Two 
small  tombs  by  Fiammingo  are  interest- 
ing examples  of  that  sculptor.  In  the 
passage  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  a 
bas-relief,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Due  de  Cleves,  repre- 
senting Gregory  XIII.  giving  him  his 
sword.  On  the  1.  of  the  principal  en- 
trance is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Andrea 
of  Austria  {ob.  1500),  and  on  the  1.  that 
of  Cardinal  Enckenworth  fob.  1534), 
an  inferior  work.  S,  M.  dell'  Anima  is 
the  national  ch.  of  the  Germans,  and 
under  the  specif\jy;rtr5^<^CT|^f  Austria. 
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S.  Maria  deW  Araccdi  (see  Ara  C'xli). 

S.  Maria  Aveyitina,  called  also  the 
Priorato,  from  a  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fine  views  which  it  commands  over 
a  large  extent  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  ch.  was  restored  in 
1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  from  the 
designs  of  Piranesi,  who  has  over- 
loaded it  with  ornaments.  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  sei'ves  as  the  tomb 
of  a  bishop  Spinelli.  This  ch.  suffered 
greatly  in  1849  from  the  French 
artillery,  the  besieged  having  placed  a 
formidable  battery  in  front  of  it,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  silence.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Aventine  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  S.  Sahina 
(p.  165\ 

S.  Maria  in  CampitcJli,  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1G59,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
B.inaldi ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Rome  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  is  by  Luca  Giordano.  In  one  of 
the  windows  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico. 

S.  Maria  in  CosmeJin,  in  the  Bocca 
della  Verita,  already  noticed  under  the 
Antiquities  (p.  31)  as  standing  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 


nimus,  and  having  a  Schola,  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  from  that  circumstance  the 
name  of  Schola  Greca :  in  later  times 
the  name  of  Bocca  della  Verita  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  people,  from  the 
marble  mask  which  we  see  v.nder  the 
portico.  The  name  of  Cosmedin  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  ornaments  of 
the  ch.  It  has  a  nave  divided  from 
2  side  aisles  by  10  ancient  marble 
columns.  Before  the  tribune  is  a  raised 
floor  of  the  ancient  choir,  as  in  the 
early  Christian  churches,  with  am- 
bones  on  each  side,  and  torse  mosaic 
candelabra ;  the  pavement  is  aj  good 
specimen  'of  opus  AJcxandrivm.  The 
Gothic  canopy  over  the  high  altar 
is  supported  by  4  columns  of  red  por  - 
phyry;  beneath  is  a  red  granite  urn; 
and  behind,  an  episcopal  chair  of  the 
12th  centy.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  tribune  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  early  art  ;  although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Deodato  Cosi- 
rnati.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  time  of  John  VII.  (705)  in  this 
ch.,  brought  from  St.  Peter's  ;  in 
the  subterranean  chapel  under  the  tri- 
bune, or  the  confessional,  are  preserved 
the  remains  of  Saint  Cyrilla.  The  ch. 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Cres- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  and  historian  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy,  who  died  in 
1728,  while  canon  of  this  ch. 

S.  Maria  di  Zorefo,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  'a  double 
dome,  like  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  statue,  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna 
by  Fiammingo,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  modern  sculpture  in  Eome, 
and  one  of  the  most  classical  works 
produced  bj^  the  school  of  Bernini.  In 
the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are  mosaic  pictures 
of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2  other  saints,  by 
Rosetti  (1594)  ;  and  at  the  high  altar 
a  picture  of  the  school  of  Ferugino, 
This  ch.  belongs  to  .the  corppration  of 
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bakei^,  whose  hospital   and   cemetery 
are  behind  it, 

S.  Maria  ad  Martyres.  See  Pantheon 
(p.  36). 

S.  Maria  soj^ra  Mincfva,  so  called 
from  standing-  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  erected  hj  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  re- 
bnilt  in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
granted  to  the  Dominican  monks;  it 
was  restored  in  the  17th  centnry  by 
Cardinal  Barberini,  from  the  designs 
of  Carlo  Maderno.  It  is  the  only  ch. 
in  Rome  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style. 
On  the  bare  and  unfinished  fa(;ade 
are  inscriptions  marking  tlie  height 
of  the  waters  in  diiferent  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tiber  from  U22  to  1598. 
The  interior,  imposing  before  the  late 
restorations,  executed  between  1849 
and  18.54-,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
scudi,  is  now  magnificently  gandy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  cippolino  marble  and  gilding, 
and  the  roof  painted  in  the  most 
florid  style  of  Gothic  decoration.  On 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  the  fnll- 
length  statue  of  Christ  by  Michel 
Angela,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  although  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  that  expression  of  divinity 
which  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.  This  statue  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  Francis  I, 
to  Michel  Angelo,  referred  to  at  p. 
101,  in  our  account  of  the  l^ieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  the  same  matchless  genius.  In  the 
corresponding  place  opposite  is  a  good 
modern  one  of  St.  John,  by  Obicci. 
In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the  S. 
Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio  ;  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt,, 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  vault, 
by  Mnscimo.  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (5th  on  the  rt.),  painted 
by  Cesare  Nelhia,  contains  a  beautiful 
aitarpiece,  attributed  to  Fra  AngeUco 
da  Fiesole,  but  more  probably  by  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli,  and  the  tomb  of  Urban 
VII.  by  Baonvicino.  In  the  Aldobra.n- 
dini  chapel  is  the  Last  Supper,  by  Ba- 


roccio,  Th^  father  and  mother  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  are  interred  here  ;  the 
recumbent  statues  on  their  monuments, 
as  well  as  those  of  Charity  and  of  St. 
Sebastian,  are  by  Cordieri ;  that  of 
Religion  is  hj  Mariani ;  the  statue  of 
Clement  VIII.  by  IppoUto  Biaio.  The 
2  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  right 
transept,  of  Superanzio,  bishop  of  Ni- 
cosa,  and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Cala- 
horra,  are  good  specimens  of  the  IGth 
century.  In  the  small  Gothic  chapel 
is  a  Crucifix  attributed  to  Giotto.  The 
Caraffa  chapel,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  rt.  transept,  and  dedicated  to  St, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  has  some  interesting 
frescoes,  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Saint,  by  Filippino  Lippi.  The 
picture  over  the  altar  represents  Car- 
dinal CarafiFa,  the  founder  of  the  chapel, 
presented  to  the  Virgin  by  St,  Thomas  ; 
the  great  composition,  on  the  rt.-hand 
wall,  of  the  Disputation  of  St.  Thomas  is 
very  fine  ;  and  the  frescoes  behind  the 
altar  (although  partly  hidden  by  it),  the 
Assumption  with  the  Apostles  ;  all  these 
paintings,  by  F.  IJppi,  have  been  too 
much  restored.  The  roof  is  painted 
by  Raff aeJ lino  del  Garbo.  The  tomb  of 
Paul  IV.,  of  the  Caraffa  family,  is  by 
Pirro  Ligorio.  The  next,  or  Altieri 
chapel,  has  an  aitarpiece  by  Carlo 
Ma.ratta,  representing  the  5  saints 
canonised  by  Clement  X.  conducted 
before  the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In 
the  adjoining  chapel  of  the  Rosary, 
the  paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much 
injured,  of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Giovanni  de  Vecchi ;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Marcello  Vennsti.  Be- 
tween the  chapels  of  the  Rosary  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Guillaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  '  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,'  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics  and  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
Cosimati.  Behind  the  high  altar  is'  the 
choir,  containing  the  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
Baccio  Bcmdinelli.  The  statue  of  Leo  ie 
by  Raffaele  di  Montelupo,  that  of  Clement 
by  Baccio  ^fe,  Tfea^g[^"<=h  'i"« 
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been  recently  new-laid  in  marble,  is 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
nected with  the  Dominican  Order. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  X.  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one  of  the 
great  restorers  of  letters  in  the  16th 
<ientury.  Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modern  inscriptions  to 
Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
Hbrary  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
41  gravestone  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1694,  aged  til.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  monks  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
iiisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip- 
tions do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.  It  is  even  stated  that, 
wdth  the  still  less  laudable  object 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
from  burial-fees,  the  whole  of  the 
>original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
-and  their  contents  removed  pele-mclc 
into  a  remote  corner.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  very  extensive.  The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored,  and  the  body 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  placed  beneath 
in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she  is  re- 
presented, in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning.  A 
passage  out  of  the  1.  transept  leads  to 
the  sacristy,  over  the  altar,  in  which  is 
i\.  Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  and 
iover  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the 
€h.  a  fresco  representing  the  Election 
of  Eu genius  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  which 
rtook  place  here  in  1431  and  1447.  Re- 
'vturning  to  the  cli.,  the  principal  chapel 
in  the  1.  transept,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Dominick,  has  some  good  columns 
of  black  marble,  and  contains  the 
monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by  Ctu-lo 
Marchionni,     In  the  chapel  of  S.  Vin- 


cenzo  Ferrerio,  .5th  out  of  the  1.  aisle, 
is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Bernardo 
CastelU,  the  Genoese  painter  and  the 
well-known  friend  of  Tasso.  In  the 
next  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Maffei 
family  of  Verona,  are  two  small  statues 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  of  the  Baptist,  on 
each  side  of  the  altar,  by  Mino  da. 
Fiesolc.  The  sepulchral  monuments 
to  two  of  the  Maffeis  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  cinquecerito  sepulchral 
style.  There  are  several  other  in- 
teresting sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the 
door  on  the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs 
of  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  by  Giaconio 
delta  Porta ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bernini  J  and  of  Cardinal  Bonelli,  by 
Carlo  Ixamaldi.  Near  them,  let  into 
the  wall,  is  the  slab-tomb  of  Era 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the  celebrated 
painter,  whose  devotional  works  and 
purity  of  life  are  expressed  in  the  in- 
scription : — 

:N^on  mihi   sit   laudi   quod   eram  velut   alter, 
Apelles, 
Sed  quod  lucra  tuis  omnia,  Cliriste,  dabam. 
Altera  nam  tevris  opera  extant,  altera  ccelo 
Urbs  me  Joannem  flos  tulit  Etruiia3." 

Era  Angelico  is  represented  under 
an  emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of 
his  Order,  at  the  feet  of  which  is 
written,  "  Jlicjacet  f^ene.  Pictor  Fl.  Jo, 
ordinis  Predicatoriunj  1404."  On  the  last 
pilaster  of  the  nave  is  the  monument 
of  Raphael  Fabretti,  the  learned  anti- 
quary of  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  of 
notice :  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  by 
Miiio  da  Fiesole ;  that  of  Cardinal  Te- 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  Andi-ca  del  T"<?/"Oc- 
chio ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Giac.  del  la  Porta.  The  memorial  to 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  1574,  and  was  buried 
here,  has  disappeared,  like  many  others, 
during  the  recent  Vandalic  restorations 
by  the  monks.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
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month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass 
here,  and  afterwards  distributes  their 
dowries  on  the  young  girls  portione'd 
by  the  Society  of  the  Annunziata. 
The  Jlonu.sterij  attached  to  this  ch. 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  the  general  of  the 
order  resides  in  it.  The  Inquisition, 
or  Congregation  of  the  Santo  Ujrjhio, 
holds  its  sittings  here,  since  the  Palace 
of  the  Inquisition,  called  "  the  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Holy  Office,"  near  St. 
Peter's,  has  been  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack ;  as  well  as  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index. 

The  .Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  from  Car- 
dinal Casanate,  its  founder,  contains 
upwards  of  120,000  printed  books 
and  4500  MSS.  The  most  ancient 
of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on  parch- 
ment of  the  9th  century,  illuminated 
with  miniatures.  A  large  Bible  on 
parchment,  stamped  by  hand  with 
wooden  characters,  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  printing.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Rome,  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Vatican  in  manu- 
scripts. It  is  open  daily  from  7r^  to 
lOf  A.M.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

S.  Maria  della  Navicella,  also  called 
S.  M.  in  Domnica,  on  the  Ccclian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
The  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  w^here  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Mons 
Cselius — the  Castra  Ferir/rinorum.  It 
was  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X.,  when 
Cardinal  de  Medicis  and  titular  of 
this  ch.,  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
The  portico  is  by  Michel  Angelo.  The 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  granite 
and  2  of  red  porphyry.  The  frieze  of 
the  nave  is  painted  in  chiaro-scuro  by 
Gialio  Romano  and  Picrino  del  Yoga, 
The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are  oi  the 
9th  century,  when  the  ch,  was  restored 
under  Paschal  I.,  and  are  very  remark- 


able for  their  execution ;  those  of  its 
vault  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  centre,  with  Paschal  I.  at  her  feet. 

8.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  the  Trastevere, 
near  the  Ripa  Grande,  deserves  notice 
for  its  architecture.  It  was  designed 
by  Giulio  Romano,  about  1530,  with 
the  exception  of  the  facade,  which 
was  added  by  Martino  Lunghi.  It 
contains  an  Annunciation  by  Taddeo 
Zncchero.  The  architecture  of  the  high 
altai-  is  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 

S.  Maria    della  Pace,    in    a    narrow 
street    beyond    the    W.    side    of    the 
Piazza   Navona,    built  by   Sixtus  IV. 
in    1487,    in    commemoration    of    the 
peace   of    Christendom,   after  it    had 
been  threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
It  was   designed   by   Baccio   Pintelli, 
and  restored  by  Alexander  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.     The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave   fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
the  cupola.     On  the  face  of  the  arch 
of  the   first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in   en- 
tering, are   the  Four  Sibyls  by  Rajjliael, 
— the    Cuma^an,    Persian,     Phrygian, 
and   Tiburtine,  —  universally   classed 
among    the    most    perfect    works    of 
this   illustrious   master.      Unlike   the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable.    They  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.  ^  In  regard  to  the  common  story 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artiste', 
it  is  said  that,  when  Michel   Angelo 
was    consulted  by   the   banker   Chigi 
on  the  price  which  Raphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.     They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunatel)^  sufi'ered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above    are    by   Rosso  Florentino, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.    The  4  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 
have  been  much  admired  :    the  Visita- 
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tion  is  by  Carlo  Maratta  ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  Baldassare  Peruzzis  ;  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francesco  Yanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi.  The  high 
altar,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  has  some  graceful  paintings  on 
the  vault  by  Albano,  when  young  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  Passujnani,  and  the  4 
saints  on  the  pilasters  by  Laviaia  Fon- 
tana.  The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
family,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above ;  the  bas-reliefs,  children  with 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  and 
S.  Bernardino,  are  by  B.  Ferrata,  The 
second,  to  the  Cesis,  has,  on  the  front 
towards  the  nave,  very  beautiful  reliefs, 
rich  in  arabesque  designs,  by  Simone 
Jlosca.  The  chapel  itself,  designed  by 
Michel  Angelo,  contains  2  good  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  family.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  L,  is  a  lovely  fresco 
by  Baldassare  Feruzzi,  recently  dis- 
covered under  a  modern  painting. 
It  represents  a  Donatorio,  one  of  the 
Ponzetti  family,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belonged,  presented  to  the  Virgin  by 
SS.  Bridget  and  Catherine.  The  Na- 
tivity over  the  altar  in  the  next  chapel 
is  by  Sernwneta,  from  a  design,  it  is  said, 
of  Michel  Angelo's.  The  large  clois- 
ter, with  its  double  tier  of  porticos, 
was  designed  by  Bramante  (1494). 

iS.  Maria  del  Fopolo,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Paschal  II.  in  1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states  that  the  people  were  constantly 
harassed  by  phantoms  which  haunt- 
ed the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was 
built  to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Roman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1 480 ; 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy   citizens  'contributing  to   the 


expense.  Alexander  VII.  moderniseil 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  in  Rome. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  en- 
trance, dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Jerome  by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  vault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity,  are  all  by  Fintvrkcliio.  The 
2nd,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  verde  and  nero  antico,  pa- 
vonazzetto,  alabaster,  and  jasper:  the 
picture  of  the  Assumption  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  The  3rd  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  remarkable 
for  its  frescoes  by  Finturicchio,  repre- 
senting the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  5  lu- 
nettes, restored  of  late  years  by  Camuc- 
cini,  as  well  as  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  4  saints  over  the  altar. 
In  the  4th  is  the  bas-relief  of  St. 
Catherine  between  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
and  St.  Vincent,  an  interesting  work  of 
the  1 5th  century  ;  the  frescoes  here  are 
'^\so\>y  Plnturicchio\  on  the  rt.  is  the 
handsome  monumental  figure  of  M. 
A.  Albertoni,  who  died  of  the  plague  in 
1485;  and  opposite  to  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  CI  508).  The  vault  of  the  choir  is 
covered  with  frescoes  \)y  Piiituricchio  in 
his  best  style  :  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
in  the  centre  ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists and  as  many  beautiful  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls ;  and  in  the  corners  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.  The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and  Guillaume  de  Marseilles,  who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  t 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome.  Under 
these  are  the  magnificent  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Car- 
dinal Girolomo  Basso,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  by  Andrea  da  Su7isovmo, 
the  sculptor  of  the  bean.tiful  bas-re- 
liefs at  Loreto  ;  thev  aixM^i>»st  the; 
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finest  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
eaii}'  part  of  the  16tb  ^century  :  San- 
80 vino  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Julius 
11.  to  execute  them,  and  at  whose  ex» 
pense  they  were  raised.  Over  the  high 
altar  stands  the  miracle-working  image 
of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  traditionally 
attributed  to  St.  Luke.  In  the  chapel 
on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
Assumption,  by  AnnibjJe  Caracoi.  The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  on  the  side  walls  are 
by  J/.  Angeh  Oi ravage/ to.  The  frescoes 
over  the  altar  of  the  Falconieri  chapel, 
the  3rd  on  the  1.,  are  by  Giovannf  da  S, 
'riov  ninij  and  the  monuments  of  Ur- 
bano  and  Garzia  Millini  by  Algarcli. 
The  Ghigi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  1., 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Loreto,  was 
erected  and  decorated  from  the  de- 
signs of  Rapliael.  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  cupola  represent  the 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  an  idea  which  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each  planet 
is  represented  under  the  guidance  of 
a  guardian  angel.  The  initials  on 
the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the  name 
of  the  artist,  Lodovico  di  Pace,  who 
executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime  of  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs. The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  ceiling  with  a  series  of  subjects 
from  the  Creation  to  the  fall  of 
Adam ;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series  were 
to  be  connected  by  4  statues  of  the 
Prophets.  The  mosaics  of  the  Crea- 
tion have  recently  been  made  known 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Grliner.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
over  the  altar,  and  the  oil-paintings 
between  the  windows,  were  begun  by 
Sehastiino  del  Fiomho,  and  finished  by 
Srtli'iati,  after  his  cartoon.  The  Statue 
OF  Jonah  sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed 
to  have  been  modelled  by  Raphael,  was 
sculptured  by  Lorenzetto  Lotti.  The 
Elijah,  also  from  a  design  of  Ra- 
phael, was  executed  in  marble  by  the 
pSame  sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the 
Habakkuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom 
are  also  the  tasteless  pyramidal  monu- 
ments   of  Agostino    and    Sigismondo 


Chigi.  Near  this  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  a  Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi  (1771), 
by  Paolo  Posi,  remarkable  only  for  its 
bad  taste.  Besides  the  sepulchral 
monuments  already  noticed,  those  of 
Cardinal  Lonato  in  the  1.  transept 
and  of  Cardinal  Podocathero  in  the  rt. 
are  good  specimens  of  the  16th  centy. 
Opposite  to  the  latter  is  one  recently 
erected  to  Girometti,  the  celebrated 
engraver  of  cameos  on  pietra  dura. 
In  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  monument  to  Guglielmo  da  Pereira, 
in  the  style  of  B.  da  Rovezzano  ;  in 
the  sacristy  a  fine  tabernacle  in  marble 
in  the  cinquecento  style,  which  formerly 
stood  over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch., 
where  it  contained  the  painting  of 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo :  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Bishops  Gomiti  and 
Rocca,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  are  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of 
the  16th  centy.  The  monument  of  the 
Duke  of  Candia,  murdered  by  Cajsar 
Borgia,  formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  dis- 
appeared through  negligence  or  de- 
sign. The  neighbouring  convent  is 
tenanted  by  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine. 

S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  said  to  liavo 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
i^Prinia  ^PJdes  DeiparcB  dioata).  It 
was  founded  as  a  small  oratory  by 
St.  Calixtus  in  224,  on  the  site  of  the 
Taberna  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source 
of  peti'oleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  from  which  the  ch.  is  called  Pons 
Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments :  rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius 
L,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.  The  ch. 
as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  1 139  by  Innocent  II. :  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
tlie  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  Rossellini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  fa9ade  represent 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  10  wise 
virgins  be^iii^^o|ei-(3^gl^ey  were 
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begun  in  the  12tli  century  under  Euge- 
nius  III.,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
by  Picti-o  CauaUini.  There  were  several 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  walls  under 
the  portico,  chiefly  early  Christian, 
'vvhich  have  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Lateran  and  replaced  by 
casts;  one,  however,  of  an  earlier 
period,  still  remains,  and  is  curious, 
-as  showing  that  there  were  some  happy 
menages  in  ancient  Kome  :  —  Mar- 
cus CoccEus  Lib.  Aug.  Ambrosius 
Pr.epositus,  Vestis  ALBiE  Trium- 
PHALis,  Nice  Conjugi  sxj.t:  cum  que 

VIXIT  ANNOS  XXXXV.,    DIEBUS  XI.,   SINE 

ULLA  QUERELA.  Fcw  husbauds  in 
Rome  now-a-days  could,  perhaps,  say 
i50  much.  Follows  the  measure  in 
length  and  breadth  occupied  by  the 
tomb  of  this  model  of  conjugal  felicity. 
The  inscription  is  probably  of  the 
time  of  Trajan.  Another  is  to  a  certain 
Attidia,  the  wife  of  Flavins  Antoninus, 
who  is  designated  as  ''uxor  rarissima." 
The  mosaic  of  the  Annunciation  here 
is  by  P.  CavaUmi.  Entering  the  ch.,  the 
22  granite  columns  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  were  evidently 
taken  from  edifices  of  classical  times : 
some  have  Ionic  and  some  Corinthian 
capitals.  Man}'-  of  the  Ionic  capitals 
have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the  flow- 
ers small  heads  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and 
Harpocrates.  These  columns  support 
a  beautiful  cornice,  also  ancient.  Do- 
menichino  designed  the  magnificent 
roof,  and  painted  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  centre  of  it ;  he  also 
designed  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar,  and  commenced  the  graceful 
ligure  in  fresco  of  a  child  scattering 
tiowers  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  latter.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics:  the  upper 
ones,  representing  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  6  saints,  were  executed 
in  the  12th  centy.,  when  the  ch.  was 
restored  by  Innocent  II. :  those  below, 
in  G  compartments,  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  Virgin's  death,  are 
by  Pictro  CaualUni,  nearly  2  centuries 
later.    Lower  down,  between  2  large 


frescoes  by  Clampelli,  is  a  good  mosaic 
by  Caoalliiu,  representing  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  presenting 
Bertoldo  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The  mo- 
saics above  were  executed  at  his  ex- 
pense in  1290.  On  the  face  of  the  arch 
are  the  four  Evangelists,  with  the  Pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  high 
altar  is  over  the  confessional,  and  is 
covered  with  a  canopy  supported  by  4 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  con- 
fessional contains  the  remains  of  St. 
Calixtus,  and  4  other  early  popes.  This 
ch.  has  a  floor  of  opus  Alexandrinum 
and  some  interesting  tombs :  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Lanfranco  andCiro  Ferri,  the  painters ; 
and  of  Giovanni  Eottari,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  editor  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art,  who 
died  a  canon  of  this  ch.  in  1775.  In 
the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  d'Alen9on  (ob.  1403),  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the  celebrated 
Koman  sculptor  of  the  15th  century: 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d'AJen^on ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  Avhich  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period  ;  the  portrait 
on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II.  is  buried 
in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial  to  him 
being  a  marble  slab,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters,  on  the  wall 
of  the  rt.  aisle,  and  which  was  placed 
over  his  grave  when  his  remains  were 
removed  here  from  the  Basilica  Constan- 
tiniana  by  Clement  V.  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  down.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble 
on  which  the  credulous  may  discover 
marks  of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta. 
Dorothea,  and  the  weight  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom. In  the  sacristy  is  a  handsome 
Ciborium  by  Mirio  <Ia  Fiesole,  and  over 
the  altar  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  attributed  to  Pey-mjino.  Near 
S.  M.  in  Trastevere  is  the  Benedictine 
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served  the  Latin  Bible  of  S.  Pauli,  a 
beautiful  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  said 
to  have  been  a  present  from  Charle- 
magne to  the  monks.  This  building 
serves  as  the  summer  residence  of  the 
monks  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  Avhen 
the  malaria  renders  their  convent  at  the 
latter  uninhabitable. 

S.  Maria  In  Trivia,  a  Trevi,  or  do'  Cro- 
ciferi,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Belisarius.  This  ch.,  situated  near  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  order  of  the  Crociferi, 
to  Trhom  it  Tras  presented  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  from  the  designs  of  Gia- 
como  del  Duca.  It  contains  some  pic- 
tures of  the  Venetian  school,  princi- 
pally by  Palma  Vecchio.  The  small 
historical  subjects  round  the  altar  of 
the  Crocifisso  are  by  //  Bolognese. 
Another  altar  has  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord^  probably  by  one 
of  Palma's  scholars. 

*S'.  Maria  in  VaidceUa,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Chiesa  Nuova,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  churches 
in  Rome,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  in  1575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Corton'.i,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  the  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipione  Qaetani.  The  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  chapel  of  the  transept 
is  by  Cav.  d'Arpino;  the  statues  of 
the  two  SS.  John  by  Fiaminio  Vacca. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  3 
paintings  by  Bubens  in  his  youth  :  that 
over  the  altar  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels  ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias  ;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  S.  Nereus,  and  S.  Achilleus.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  1.  transept  is  a 
fine  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by 
Baroccio.  The  highly-decorated  chapel 
near  this  is  dedicated  to  the  patron- 
saint,  his  remains  lying  benea'ih  the 
altar,  tlie  mosaic  over  wliich  is  a  copy 


of  the  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  portrait  of  the  saint  by  Guido. 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  ;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven  :  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Algardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guercino.  In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  .picture,  by  Guido,  which 
so  powerfully  affected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. Returning  to  the  ch.,  the  third 
chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  Visitation, 
by  Baroccio  ;  the  last  chapel  on  this 
side  is  painted  by  Cav.  d'Aipino. 
This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch.,  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Plomanelli,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Yanni.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  during  Lent,  to  which 
men  only  are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is 
also  entitled  to  honourable  praise 
for  having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius 
to  write  his  celebrated  Annals.  At 
his  festival,  on  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col- 
leges. The  adjoining  Convent  of  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
'  Euarrationes  in  Psalmos,'  by  St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Several  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius are  also  preserved  here. 

S.  Maria    in  Via  L,at;r   in  the  Corso, 
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and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  H85,  and  restored  in  16G2  by- 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  fa9ade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  con- 
sidered it  his  masterpiece  in  architec- 
ture. In  the  subterranean  ch.  is  a 
spring  of  water,  which  according  to 
the  legend  sprang  up  miraculously, 
to  enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his 
disciples.  This  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais,  the  eminent 
French  painter ;  of  Dodwell,  the  English 
traveller  in  Greece ;  and  of  Princess 
Zenaide  Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of 
Prince  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better 
known  as  Prince  of  Canino.  Slie  died 
at  Naples  in  1854. 

S.  Maria  delta..  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  de 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  built 
in  its  present  magnificent  style  in 
1 605,  by  Paul  V.  The  imposing  facade 
was  added  from  the  designs  of  Gio. 
l^attista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Borghese,  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  the  hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  Some  of  the  I'lags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  pictures  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Doinmichino.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  contains  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  ecstasy,  with  the 
Angel  of  Death  descending  to  transfix 
lier  with  his  dart,  by  Bernini,  in  his 
most  affected  style.  The  group  of  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Angel  in  the  opposite 
transept  is  by  D.  Gn.idl.  Those  in  the 
chapel  of  Sta,  Teresa  represent  members 
of  the  Venetian  family  of  Corner.    The 


next  chapel  contains  the  Trinity,  by 
Gucrcino ;  a  Crucifixioft  is  a  copy  of 
that  by  Gaido  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  his 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Cornaro. 

S.  Martina,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secre- 
tarium  Senatus,  w^as  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1 588  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  newch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  T/ior>raIdsen's  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sebastia:n.o  Conca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequeathed  to  it  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi.  The 
adjoining  Acadeniy  of  St,  Luke,  with  its 
gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  273). 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  called  also  S. 
Silvestro  c  S.  Martino,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esquiline,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Maggiore  to 
the  Lateran,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Thermee  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by  S. 
Symmachus,  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  1650 
by  P.  Filippini,  the  general  of  the  Car- 
melites. The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  2-i 
ancient  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.     The  present  hand- 
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some  roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
BoiTomeo.  In  the  aisles  are  a  series 
of  landscapes  in  fresco  by  Gosjyar 
Fous^in,  with  the  prophet  Elijah  and 
other  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Foussin.  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
-colours.  Beneath  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  Confessional,  arranged 
.and  decorated  by  Fietro  da  Cortona, 
-containing  the  bodies  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this 
is  the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of 
crypt,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths 
of  Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic,  and  the 
antique  Madonna  at  the  altar  is  of  the 
same  material.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
-ch.,  where  the  present  stands,  that  were 
held  by  St.  Silvester  the  councils  of 
A.T>.  324  and  330,  when  the  Arian  and 
Sabellian  doctrines  were  condemned. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modern  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  enclosed  choir,  witli  the  2  am- 
''>onco  on  it,  as  in  the  early  Christian 
churches ;  surrounding  the  altar,  before 
which  stands  a  handsome  marble  can- 
delabrum, with  elaborately  sculptured 
-ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  very  interesting,  and  probably  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III.  They  repre- 
sent on  the  face  of  the  arch  the  Trans- 
figuration. The  canopy  over  the  high 
altar  rests  on  4  columns  of  African 
marble.  In  the  Confessional  beneath 
are  the  ashes  of  the  patron  saint  and 
.of  Sta.  Domitilla.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  26 th 
Homily;  a  portion  of  this  homily  is 
engraved  on  the  back  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla, over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
Ronccdli.  On  a  marble  slab  is  still  pre- 
served the  impressive  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
-alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 


antiquities.  The  touching  prayer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion:— Freshyter,  Card,  Successor  qids- 
quis  flier  is,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei^  d 
per  nierita  horum  martyrum^  nihil  demito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutato;  restitutam  an- 
tiqaitcdem  pie  servato  ;  sic  Deusmartyriun 
snorum  precibus  semper  adjv.vet!  This 
interesting  ch.  is  seldom  open,  but, 
being  in  the  care  of  a  hermit,  a  feAv 
baiocchi  Avill  always  procure  admission. 

A>'.  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  above 
the  Porta  di  San  Spirito,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Eugenius  iV.  (1429),  for  the 
monks  of  St.  Jerome.  Originally  in 
the  pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  which  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jercmie,  by  Domcnichiao^ 
by  M'^bom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Gerusalemme,  which, 
until  last  year,  lay  on  the  1.  of  this 
entrance,  under  the  spot  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  in  1857,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed 
under  a  gaudy  tomb  erected  by  sub- 
scription in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome, 
first  on  1.  The  monument  is  in  the 
cinquecento  style,  has  a  bas-relief  of 
the  poet's  funeral,  and  a  statue  of 
Tasso  by  the  sculptor  Fahrls^  one  of 
the  worst  specimens  of  modern  sculp- 
ture in  this  capital  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
chapel  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX. ;  the  picture  over  the  altar, 
and  the  decorations  around,  being  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  Fabris's  monu- 
ment. Amongst  the  other  sepulchral 
memorials  here- are  those  of  Alessandro 
Guidi  the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in 
1712;  of  John  Barclay,  the  author  of 
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'  Argenis,'  who  spent  the  last  6  years 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1621  ;  of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,  in  the 
last  chapel  on  the  L,  a  simple  slab,  Avith 
a  modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  cinquecento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (ob.  1505),  surrounded 
with  handsome  sculptured  arabesque 
ornaments.  Around  the  tribune,  behind 
the  high  altar,  are  some  interesting 
frescoes ;  the  lower  ones  by  Baklassare 
jPcrui'zi,  the  upper  ones  by  Pbiturtc- 
chio ;  of  the  former,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, are  very  good  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
and  in  the  second  row,  the  two  com- 
partments of  the  Sibyls.  In  the 
<ihapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Loreto,  the 
.  altarpiece  is  by  An.  Coracci.  In  one 
of  the  upper  corridors  of  the  adjoining- 
monastery,  now  hermetically  closed  to 
ladies,  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  tlie 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leoncrdo  da 
Vinci,  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling  before 
her  ;  and  in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms, 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  poet, 
several  relics  of  Tasso  are  preserved — 
the  wax  mfsk  taken  after  death,  his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  and  some  of  his 
autographs.  The  terrace  in  front  of 
the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of  the  convent, 
command  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
N.  part  of  Eome,  and  of  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  hills,  with  Soracte  in  the 
distance.  The  tree  which  bore  the 
name  of  Tasso' s  Oak,  consecrated  by 
the  tradition  that  under  its  shade 
the  poet  was  used  to  retire  for  medi- 
tation and  study,  is  in  the  convent 
garden.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared,  A  new 
tree,  planted  to  replace  it,  grows  much 
less  luxuriantly. 

/S.  Pmicrazio,  be^^ond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  It  stands  near 
the  ancient  Via  Vitellina,  and  •was 
founded  by  Pope  Simmachus  in   the 


early  pnrt  of  the  6th  century,  over  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  of  Calepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in  1 609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the  siege  of  Eome  by  the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
crazio  became  a  position  as  important 
to  the  besiegers  as  were  the  villas 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  there- 
fore taken  by  storm  by  tv/o  French 
columns,  under  Gen.  Regnault  de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely ;  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  French  were  as  often 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
This  ch.  is  remarkable  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Cresceutius  Nomentanus,  the 
celebrated  consul  of  Rome  in  the  10th 
century.  His  epitaph  existed  prior  to 
the  restorations  of  Cardinal  Torres, 
but  it  has  unfortunately  disappeared, 
and  no  trace  of  a  memorial  so  interest- 
ing to  the  historian  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages  can  now  be  discovered.  In 
this  ell.  Narses,  after  having  defeated 
Totila,  met  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and 
marched  in  procession  to  St.  Peter's  to 
return  thanks  for  his  victory.  It  was 
here  also  that  Peter  II.  of  Aragon  was 
crowned  by  Innocent  III.,  and  Louis 
king  of  Naples  was  received  by  John 
XXIT.  In  the  Confessional  are  the 
deposited  remains  of  St.  Pancratius 
and  St.  "N'ictor.  One  of  the  flights  of 
steps  in  the  aisles  leads  to  the  spot 
where  the  former  suffered  martyrdom  ; 
the  other  to  the  entrance  of  the  cata- 
combs of  Calepodius,  celebrated  as  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

^'.  P'.'o/o  alle  tre  Fontanc,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias^  1 J  m.  beyond 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure, 
built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  said 
to  have  been  beheaded.  The  present 
ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  del  la 
Porta,  in  1590.  The  interior  is  cele- 
brated for  the  3  fountains  which  we  are 
told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.  It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  de^amtated.     The 
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l)lack  porphyry  columns  of  the  altar 
are  reniarkahle  for  their  size.  Close 
to  this  ch.  are  2  others,  dating  from 
the  early  times  of  Christianity.  The 
first  of  these,  SS.  Yincenzo  ed  Anastasio, 
■was  built  in  624  by  Honorius  I.,  and 
repaired  in  796  by  Leo  III.,  and  is 
one  of  the  good  and  unaltered  speci- 
mens of  the  early  Christian  basilicas 
of  the  second  period,  haYing  8  arches 
on  either  side,  supported  by  pilasters 
instead  of  ancient  columns,  as  we  have 
seen  in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome, 
their  only  ornamentation  being  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils.  In 
front  of  this  ch.  is  a  portico  supported 
on  columns  (of  granite),  like  that  at 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  The  3rd  ch., 
called  .S'.  Muyia  S-alx  CieJi,  is  built 
over  the  cemetery  of  St.  Zeno,  in  Avhich 
Avere  buried  the  12,000  Christians  who 
had  been  employed,  according  to  the 
tradition,  in  erecting  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  derives  its  name  from 
a  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which, 
when  celebrating  mass  for  certain  souls, 
they  appeared  to  hiai  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  with  a  cupola.  The 
apse  is  of  some  interest  for  its  mosaics 
by  Francesco  Zucca :  they  are  consi- 
dered to  be  the  first  work  of  this  kind, 
and  in  good  taste,  executed  by  the 
moderns.  These  3  churches  are  in  an 
uninhabited  district  of  the  Campagna, 
interesting  to  the  geologist  from  its 
numerous  pits  of  pozzolana,  which  is 
procured  hereabouts  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  the  best  quality,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  the  neighbour- 
ing quay,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

S.  Fietro  ta  Monforio,  said  to  liave 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close 
of  the  1.5th  century  ;  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  founded 
by  Ancus  Martius,  and  is  supposed  to 


derive  its  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  or 
Monte  d'Oro,  Montorio,  from  the  yellow- 
coloured  sand  and  gravel  Avhich  forms 
the  part  of  the  Jauicule  on  which  it  is 
built.  This  interesting  ch.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  centre  of  operations  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
convent.  Among  the  parts  which 
happily  escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  (1st  on  the  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the  paintings  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piomho,  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combination 
between  these  two  great  masters,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par- 
tiality evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  frescoes  on  the 
roof  represent  the  Transfiguration. 
These  works  cost  Sebastian  the  labour 
of  6  years.  Lanzi  says  that  he  painted 
the  Flagellation  in  the  new  method 
he  had  invented  of  painting  in  oils  on 
stone  ;  "  a  work,"  he  says,  *'  as  much 
blackened  by  time,  as  the  frescoes 
which  he  executed  in  the  same  church 
are  Avell  preserved."  Of  the  other 
works  of  art  which  were  in  the 
building  prior  to  1849,  some  were 
damaged  during  its  occupation  by 
the  Roman  soldiery.  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint,  next  to  the  side  door  on 
the  rt.,  is  by  Vasari,  who  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait:  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  Monti  family, 
as  well  as  the  statues  of  Religion  and 
Justice,  were  designed  by  him,  and 
sculptured  by  Baiiolomraeo  Ammu/iati. 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(5th  on  the  1.)  was  painted  by  Francesco 
Salviati ;  the  painting  of  St.  John  is  by 
D.  da  VoUerra.  The  Dead  Christ  and 
the  different  subjects  of  the  Passion 
in  the  next  chapel  (4th  on  the  1.)  are 
probably  by  ^teUaer^^-^^^  attri- 
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bated  to  Vandyke.  The  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  in  the  1st 
chapel  on  the  1.,  is  said  to  be  from 
a  design  of  Michel  Angela.  Behind  the 
high  altar  is  a  modern  copy  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Raphael  stood  there  ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery, 
On  the  return  of  the  Transfiguration 
from  the  Louvre  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  and  an  annual  stipend  granted 
to  the  ch.  in  compensation  for  its 
loss.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  traveller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Baron  Dungannon, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and 
O'Donnell  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  (1608), 
v/ho,  implicated  in  the  intrigues  against 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  fled  their 
country,  and  died  at  Eome  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  centy.:  their  slab  tomb- 
stones are  in  the  nave.  In  the  cloister 
of  the  adjoining  convent  is  Bramante's 
celebrated  Temple,  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the 
spot  on  which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  sustained  by  16 
granite  columns  of  the  Doric  order : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modern  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  shown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Cross 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
suffered  martyrdom.  This  beautiful  edi- 
fice had  a  narrow  escape  during  the 
siege  of  1849,  one  of  the  French  shells 
having  burst  within  6  feet  of  it.  The 
view  from  the  platform  in  front  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  can  hardly  be 
surpassed :  it  is  to  modern  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  and  principal  buildings 
of  the  more  modern  portions  of  the  city. 

^.    Pidro    in     VincoU   (the    Basilica 


Eudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  built  in  442,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  repaired 
by  P^lagius  I.  in  .555,  as  we  learn  by 
an  inscription  in  the  ch. ;  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  century ;  and  re- 
stored in  1  503  by  Julius  II, ,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  In  1705  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Francesco  Fontana.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting edifice,  offering  in  nearly  an 
unaltered  form  all  the  characters  of 
the  Christian  basilica,  consisting  of  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  2  side  aisles  by 
20  ancient  fluted  marble  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  terminated  by  a  semi- 
circular tribune,  the  arch  of  which  is 
supported  by  2  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  Beside  its  architecture 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is 
the  Moses  of  Michel  Angela,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gantic genius.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which  was 
so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  art.  The  quarrel  of  Michel  An- 
gelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its  pro- 
gress for  2  years ;  but  on  their  recon- 
ciliation the  great  sculptor  returned 
to  Rome,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
his  death.  The  original  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed :  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of  . 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  supposed  to 
represent  Religion  and  Virtue.  These 
were  placed,  not  in  .the  basilica  of  St. 
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Peter's,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 
their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
Avliich  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
i*3''atides  on  the  monument,  are  now  in 
the; Louvre,  and  the  3rd  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Florence.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,"  the 
pope  is  not  buried  under  his  monu- 
ment, but  near  his  kinsman  SixtiisIV., 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  Avithout  any  memo- 
rial, except  a  mean  marble  inscription. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  b)^  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
iire  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  Avith  its 
commanding  expression  and  colossal 
proportions.  The  hands  and  arms  are 
extremely  fine,  and  rival  the  grandest 
productions  of  the  Grecian  chisel. 
^''  Here  sits,"  says  Forsyth,  "  the  Moses 
-of  Michael  Angelo,  frowning  with  the 
terrific  ej^ebrows  of  Olympian  Jove. 
Homer  and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed 
their  god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but 
Moses  is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a 
prebendary  in  his  stall.  Much  wit 
has  been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing 
beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat's  ; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's. 
But  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule ;  the  oftended  lawgiver  frowns 
on  unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with 
inherent  authority."  The  figures  in 
the  niches  on  each  side  of  the  Moses 
are  by  the  same  great  sculptor,  those 
of  Elias  and  the  Sibyl  above  by 
'Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Julius  H.  by  Maso  dal  Bosco, 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Scliercmo 
(la  Settignano.  At  the  first  altar  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  St.  Augustin, 
by  Guercmo.  Beyond  it  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and 
Agucci,  from  the  designs  of  Dome-ni- 
chino,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
latter  on  his.  The  Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter,  at  the  2nd  altar,  is  a  copy  of  the 
painting  by  the  same  master  now  pre- 


served in  the  sacristy.  The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Gacrcuio.  The  tribune  is  painted  by /<(- 
copo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Peter.  Below  these  on  the 
rt.  is  the  monument,  with  his  bust 
in  relief,  of  G.  Clovio,  the  celebrated 
miniature-painter  of  the  16th  centy., 
who  was  a  canon  of  this  ch.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  apse  is  an  ancient  epis- 
copal seat  in  w^hite  marble.  In  the 
1.  aisle  is  a  curious  mosaic  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, of  the  year  680,  with  the  name, 
and  in  which  he  is  represented  with  a 
beard ;  it  is  one  of  the  interesting 
examples  of  this  branch  of  art,  and 
was  placed  here  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Scent's  having  been  supposed  to  have 
alerted  a  pestilence  then  raging.  In 
the  next  chapel,  with  a  picture  of  a 
Pieta  over  the  altar,  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Cinzio  Aldobrandini,  the  pro- 
tector of  Tasso  and  nephew  of  Clement 
VIII.  Farther  on  is  a  bas-relief  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Angel,  executed  in  1465 
for  Cardinal  di  Cusa,  whose  gravestone 
is  beneath  it ;  and  near  the  door  the 
tomb  of  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  and  of 
his  brother  Peter,  with  their  busts; 
the  fresco  over  it  is  allegorical  to  the 
power  of  the  popes  in  liberating  souls 
from  purgatory,  and  was  painted  by 
Pollajuolo's  pupils.  The  chains  which 
give  name  to  the  ch.  are  not  shown  to 
visitors,  but  are  publicly  exhibited  on 
the  Festival  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  on 
the  1st  August:  they  are  preserved  in  a 
bronze  tabernacle  executed  by  Polla- 
juolo, in  the  sacristy,  where  is  also 
the  Hope  of  Guido,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  smaller  works,  and 
the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the 
younger  days  of  Domeniohino.  In  this 
ch.  I-Iildebrand  was  elected  pope  in 
1073,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  adjoining  convent 
was  built  by  Giuliano  di  Sangallo;  one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Coliseum  is 
to  be  had  from  its  upper  Loggia.  The 
cistern  in  the  court  was  designed  by 
Michel  Angelo.  The  street  which 
leads  from  before  the  ch.,  the  Via  diSt, 
Pietro  in  T7;ic?i/cY  to^th^^^i^v^iqb'^uburi-o, 
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is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
Vicns  Scelerat'.f-s,  infamous  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  impiety  of 
Tuliia,  who  there  drove  her  car  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  father  after  he 
had  been  assassinated  by  her  husband 
Tarquin.  In  the  garden  of  the  Maro- 
nite  monks,  on  the  opposte  side  of  the 
piazza,  may  be  remarked  one  of  the 
iinest  specimens  of  the  date-palm  in 
Rome.  The  large  building  which  occu- 
pies the  third  side  of  the  square  is  the 
convent  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  the 
belfry  of  which  is  perched  on  a  good 
mediaeval  tower  of  the  Frangipanis. 

S.  Fro.':>sede,  near  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  small  oratory  built  by  Pius  I. 
A.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  retire 
during  the  persecutions.  The  present 
<?dir]ce  Mas  erected  in  822  by  Paschal  I., 
restored  in  the  15th  century  by  Ni- 
<}holas  v.,  and  modernised  by  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  It  is  remarkable 
as  tlie  place  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipanis  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118,  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  Via  di  S.  Marti  no  consists  of  an 
ancient  portico,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
columns  of  granite;  but  that  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  adjoining  street,  by 
a  side-door.  The  interior  presents  a 
nave  divided  from  2  side  aisles  by 
16  columns  of  granite,  with  composite 
capitals,  which  have  birds  on  the  fo- 
liage. The  tribune  is  ascended  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  composed  of 
slabs  of  ros.'io  cuitico,  amongst  the  largest 
known.  The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are 
very  remarkable,  and  are  of  the  period 
of  Pope  Paschal  L,  consecpiently  of 
the  9th  centy.  On  the  face  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  nave  we  see  the 
Saviour  with  an  angel  on  either  side, 
in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of 
which  are  guarded  by  angels ;  the 
figures  outside  and  below  bearing  palm- 
branches  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
faithful.  Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune 
is  the  mystical  Lamb  in  the  centre, 
having  3  candlesticks  and  2  angels  on 
either  side,  and  emblematical  figures 
•of  the   4  Evangelists   nearer   the   ex- 


tremities. The  12  figures  draped  in 
togas,  and  bearing  crowns  in  their 
hands,  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
24  wise  men  of  the  Apocalypse.  On 
the  vault  or  apse  our  Saviour  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  6  saints  i  the 
2  female  ones  bearing  crowns  in  their 
hands,  presented  to  Christ  by  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  are  SS.  Prassede  and  Puden- 
tiana;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  church 
is  evidently  intended  for  Paschal  I., 
the  restorer  of  this  edifice.  The  band 
beneath,  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross, 
with  6  others  on  either  side,  are  emblem- 
atical of  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles, 
as  the  rude  representations  of  cities  at 
either  extremity  are  of  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem.  On  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  under  the  music  galleries,  are 
pillars  of  white  marble,  remarkable 
for  their  foliage  ornaments.  In  the 
1.  side  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab 
of  ncro-bia7ico  granite  on  which  S.  Pras- 
sede slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  a- well  in  which  she  is 'said  to 
have  collected  the  bodies  and  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  on  this 
hill.  The  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt.,  of 
S.  Zeno,  or  of  la  Colonna  Scmta,  is 
entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2  columns 
of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and  granite 
(jporjidoegranito  nero-bianco),  supporting 
a  portion  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
frieze  ;  the  interior  is  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Paschal  I. ;  from 
their  richness  this  chapel  was  formerly 
called  the  Orto  del  Paradiso:  it  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  portion  of  a 
column  to  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
have  been  bound  at  his  Flagellation-, 
and  which  was  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem in  1223  by  a  Cardinal  Colonna, 
Amongst  other  relics  contained  in  this 
chapel  are  the  bodies  of  SS.  Zeno  and 
Yalentinian.  The  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Cetivo  (1474),  in  the  adjoining  chapel, 
with  his  recumbent  statue,  and  those 
of  St,  Peter,  St.  Paul,  S.  Prassede, 
and  S.  Pudentiana,  is  interesting  as  a 
good  work  of  the  1.5th  century.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Anchera  bears  the 
date  1286.  The  bust  of  Monsignoi'e 
Santoni,  by  Bernini,  opposite  the  chapel 
of  S.  Zeno,  is  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted when  the  artist  was  only  10 
years  old.  The  3rd  ckaDeliQn  the  i. 
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contains  a  picture  of  Christ  bearing  tlie 
Cross,  by  Federigo  Zucchero :  the  Ascen- 
sion, on  the  roof,  is  by  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
In  the  large  chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  are  his  seat,  and  the  table  on 
which  he  distributed  food  to  the  poor. 
The  Confessional  has  4  sarcophagi  of 
early  Christians.  The  sacristy  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Flagellation,  attri- 
buted to  Giulio  Rommo.  Amongst  the 
relics  here,  but  not  shown,  is  the  Por- 
trait of  the  Saviour,  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  Pudens,  the 
father  of  S.  Prassede  and  S.  Pudenziana. 
The  Church  tradition  tells  us  that 
Pudens  was  the  first  person  converted 
to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul  in  liome ; 
the  apostle  lodged  in  his  house  from 
the  1st  year  of  Claudius  to  the  9th, 
and  again  A.r>.  62,  Avhen  he  returned  a 
2nd  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  JeA7S  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  2  ;  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
tions Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21  :  ''  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren."  Linus 
is  considered  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; 
Claudia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  chief  Caradoc  or  Carac- 
tacus. 

S.  Prlsca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  St.  Prisca  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  S.  Eutichianus  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombardi  in  1600.  It  has  24  ancient 
columns  in  the  nave,  and  at  the  high 
altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by  Fas- 
signcmo.  This  ch.  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Diana,  founded  by  Servius  Tullius  as 
the  common  sanctuary  of  the  Latin 
League. 

^S'.  Fudentkmfi,  behind  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  valley  between  the 
A-^iminal  and  Esquiline,  off  the  modern 
Via  Urbana,  the  ancient  Vicus  Patri- 


cius,  is  very  interesting  from  its  his- 
torical relations,  and  the  works  of 
medieeval  art  contained  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Christian  edifices  of  Rome  (omnium 
coclesiaram  nrbis  vetustissiina),  to  have 
been  considered  in  early  times  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Christian  city,  and 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  where  St.  Peter 
lodged  from  a.d.  41  to  50,  converted  his 
daughters  Praxedes  and  Pudentiana, 
and  baptized  many  thousands  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  faith,  and  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Pius,  A.D.  145.  It  was  successively 
restored  by  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  centy., 
by  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  II.  in 
the  12th,  aud  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  1597  by  Card.  Caetani.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  and  formerly  of  side 
aisles  (the  latter  having  been  divided 
off  into  chapels)  separated  by  14  ancient 
columns  of  grey  marble.  The  mosaics 
over  the  tribune  are  amongst  the  finest 
in  Rome,  considering  the  period ;  and 
were  executed  in  884,  by  order  of  Pope 
Adrian  III.  They  represent  our  Sa- 
viour surrounded  by  the  Apostles,  in 
Roman  costume,  with  S.  Pudentiana 
and  S.  Praxedes  standing  behind.  In 
the  neighbouring  chapel,  on  the  1.,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  is  a  large  marble 
group  by  G.  della  Porta,  representing 
our  Saviour  delivering  the  keys  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  floor  of  this 
chapel,  as  of  several  other  parts  of  the 
ch.,  retains  the  old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment, supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
Pudens'  house.  There  are  some  early 
Christian  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls 
— one  recently  discovered  in  the  cata- 
combs, of  Cornelia  of  the  family  of 
the  Pudentiani,  with  a  rude  portrait ; 
the  table  on  which  St,  Peter  ate  is 
placed  under  the  altar.  Opening  out 
of  the  1.  aisle  is  the  richly  decorated 
chapel  of  the  Caetanis ;  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  over  the  altar,  in  high 
relief,  is  hy  Paolo  Olioieri;  on  each  side 
are  fine  columns  of  Lumachella  marble, 
and  in  the  roof  are  introduced  some 
ancient  mosaics  of  the  4  Evangelists,  and 
of  S.  Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side  nre 
of  members  of  the  family  of  .Caetani  in 
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the  17th  centy.  The  paintings  of  the 
oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  Poma- 
rancio.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  which  are  some 
early  Christian  bas-reliefs.  The  bell- 
tower  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style 
of  these  edifices  of  the  9th  and  10th 
cents.  The  present  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.  is  our  countryman  Dr.  Wise- 
man. S.  Pudentiana,  being  annexed  to 
a  convent  of  Bernardine  nuns,  is  seldom 
open,  except  at  an  early  hour.  The 
great  conventual  establishment  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Via  Urban  a,  called 
the  Bambino  Jesu,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  liome  ;  it  belongs  to  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  are 
principally  occupied  with  educating 
young  females. 

Santi  Qiuittro  Incorondi,  an  interest- 
ing ch.  built  on  that  ridge  of  the  Coslian 
which  extends  from  the  Coliseum  to 
the  Laterau,  and,  it  is  supposed,  on  the 
site  of  a  Temple  of  Diana.  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  built  by  Paschal  II., 
but  to  replace  a  more  ancient  one  of 
Honorius  I.  in  626  ;  it  is  now  attached 
to  a  conservatory  of  young  females, 
and  is  seldom  open,  except  at  an  early 
hour.  Before  the  ch.  are  two  square 
courts;  the  inner  one,  originally  the 
quadriporticus,  has,  built  into  its  walls, 
several  columns  of  different  marbles, 
evidently  from  ancient  edifices.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  8  Corinthian  columns, 
and  surmounted  by  a  gallery,  with  an 
equal  number  of  smaller  Ionic  pillars, 
in  imitation  of  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  and  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  intended  for  females  alone.  The 
tribune,  which  is  very  wide  and  ample, 
has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal  chair, 
and  its  vault  and  walls  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Giovaiini 
di  S.  Giovanni.  Beneath  in  a  subter- 
ranean chapel  are  the  relics  of  SS. 
Carporferus,  Severus,  Severianus,  and 
Victorianus,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated, in  4  urns  placed  here  by  St.  Leo. 
Opening  (on  the  rt.)  from  the  outer 
court  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Sil- 
vester, erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with 
some    curious    paintings    representing 


events  in  the  life  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

S.  Sahba,  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Aventine,  near  where  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  Porta  Raudusculana 
of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
j  very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  columns  on  either 
side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
which  are  mosaics,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Adrian  L,  of  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Sabba  and  St.  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  lamb  and  12  sheej3. 

S.  Sahiaa,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veii,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in 
Avhich  he  placed  the  Library  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  423,  by  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  where  the  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  Sixtus 
v.,  in  1587,  reduced  it  to  its  present 
form.  It  has  been  restored  at  various 
times,  but  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
its  original  character,  and  consists  of 
a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  24 
tinted  white  marble  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Arches  spring  from 
the  columns,  as  in  the  basilicas. 
The  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt. 
of  the  high  altar,  contains  the  fine 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary, 
with  S.  Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  by  So ssof errata.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Hyacinthus,  in  the  rt.  aisle,  has  an 
altarpiece,  by  Livia  Fo,itana  ;  the  fres- 
coes representing  the  Canonization, 
I  and  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  saint, 
!  are  by  the  two  Zncdieros ;  in  the  1. 
!  aisle    is  the   hand^irve^^l^^t^l  of  St 
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Catherine;  its  cupola  is  painted  by 
Odazzi,  Of  the  sepulchral  monuments 
in  this  ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is 
that  in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nave  ;  he  was  general  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 
cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventual  buildings ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  fine  spirally  iiuted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  12th  centy.  ; 
the  doors  are  in  sculptured  cypress 
wood,  probably  of  a  later  period.  Be- 
yond the  portico  is  one  of  the  gardens 
of  the  convent,  in  which  may  be  seen 
a  lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
II  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
Lombard  arches ;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order^,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  from  which  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtiberine  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archEeological  dis- 
coveries have  been  lately  made  on  this 
declivity^  which  will  be  well  worth 
a  visit  (being  within  the  conven- 
tual precincts,  ladies  are  precluded 
from  entering) :  they  consist  of  several 
chambers  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  lower 
apartments,  destined  for  the  dwelling 
of  menials  or  slaves  of  some  magnifi- 
cent Roman  edifice.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  some  curious  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco  may  be  seen, 
amongst  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  slaves,  the  mode  of 
spelling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time   of  the   early  Ceesars.      The 


houses  to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  en  either  side  of  the 
Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill^  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is  seen  included  in  them. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
.'Subterranean  passages,  cut  through  the 
tufa  rock,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to  drain  more  effectually  the  soil  ■ 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them,  ensuring  perfect  venti- 
lation. At  a  lower  level  are  another 
series  of  subterranean  galleries,  into 
which  we  ma^^  descend  by  a  flight  of 
circular  steps,  near  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  chamber  paved  with  mosaic  with 
some  traces  of  painiiug  on  the  walls. 
From  here  an  arched  tunnel  cuts  at 
right  angles  a  narrow  gallery  excavated 
in  the  tufa,  and  which,  from  its  levels 
its  direction,  and  its  sides  being  covered 
with  calcareous  incrustations,  the  de- 
posit of  water,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
formed  the  canal  for  the  Aqua  Appia, 
which  emptied  itself  at  the  CasieUum, 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  not  far  from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  liills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Although  perhaps  out  of  place  here, 
it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor  to- 
Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
from  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  JunO' 
Regina,  founded  by  Camillas  after  the 
fall  of  Veii ;  by  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  Cains  Gracchus,  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
Pollio  added  an  extensive  atrium,  in 
which  he  placed  the  library  of  Varro, 
the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  of  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
farther  back,  extending  to  the  modern 
descent  to  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Publioius  o4|njj_ei^<^^[(£)n  these 
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sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Savellis,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Honorius  III.  of  that  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  in  the  13th 
centy.  If  we  prolong  our  walk  farther 
E.  over  the  Aventine,  where  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Prisca  stands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Diana 
Aventina,  near  which  Sura,  the  friend  of 
Trajan,  erected  his  Thermje  ;  and  not 
much  farther  was  the  house  of  Trajan 
himself,  before  he  became  emperor.  In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  Santa  Prisca  (  Vigna  del  Col- 
/ci/io  Boinano)  are  two  of  the  best  pre- 
served specimens  of  the  walls  of  Servius 
TuUius  that  exist — one  nearly  40  yards 
long,  consisting  of  massive  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa  admirably  adjusted,  and 
upon  which,  as  beloAV  Santa  Sabina,  less 
durable  constructions  of  the  Imperial 
period  were  erected.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  on  the  narrow  level  space 
between  it  and  the  Tiber,  stood  the 
portico  of  Fabarius,  and  nearer  the  river 
bank  the  portico  of  Emilias,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Porta  Trigemina  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  position  of 
which  corresponds  verj^  nearly  with 
that  of  the  modern  Arco  Salara. 


li.  Salvaiore  in  Laaro,  near  the  Via  de' 
Coronari,  on  the  site  of  the  Laurel- 
grove  which  stood  near  the  Portico  of 
Europa  ;  it  was  originally  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  15th  centy.,  but  all  traces 
of  that  have  disappeared  imder  modern 
restorations:  it  contains  at  the  3rd  altar 
on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's  earl)^  work  of 
theNativity.  The  tomb  of  Eugenius  IV., 
removed  from  the  old  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  to  this  ch.,  has  a  long  inscrip- 
tion relative  to  the  Council  of  Basle, 
held  in  his  pontificate. 

Son  Sebastimio^  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attributed  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 


of  Flaminio  Pouzio.  All  traces  of  the 
ancient  basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  anythingwhichrequires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  Bernini.  The  remains  of  St, 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  from  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
III.  On  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
handsome  chapel  of  theAlbani  family^ 
erected  by  Clement  XI.  as  the  burying- 
place  of  his  house,  and  dedicated  to  St, 
Fabianus;  and  near  it  another  celebrated 
for  its  relics,  an  enumeration  of  which 
would  make  a  long  list;  the  most  cu- 
rious perhaps  is  the  stone  Avhich  is  said 
to  contain  the  impression  left  by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  little  ch.  of  JDomine  quo  r/jci^s,  v/hicli 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  event,, 
and  so  called  from  the  words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  our  Lord  (see 
p.  319).  On  the  1.  of  the  principal 
door  the  visitor  will  remark  a  large 
marble  slab,  on  which  are  inscribed 
12  liexameter  and  pentameter  verses 
in  honour  of  the  martyr  Eutychius  : 
they  were  composed  by  pope  St.  Da- 
masus,  and  are  in  the  same  beautifully 
formed  letters  so  peculiar  to  the  reign 
of  that  pontiff',  and  in  tlie  same  style  of 
metrical  composition  as  we  shall  find 
at  the  catacombs  of  Sta.  Agnese,  S.. 
Calisto,  &c.  (p.  306). 

A  door  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
leads  into  the  Cotaconils ;  indeed  it 
was  to  a  porticn  of  the  subterranean 
cemetery  on  this  spot,  situated  be- 
hind the  high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that 
the  name  of  Catacombs,  ad  CatacuTnl>as 
was  first  and  more  particularly  ap- 
plied.'^'   The  only  probable  explanation 

*  The  high  altar  offers  nothing  remavkable, 
but  beneath  it  is  the  Confessional,  containing- 
a  bishop's  seat,  in  ^Yhich  Pope  St.  Stephen  is 
said  to  have  been  martyrized.  It  was  here 
also  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  h\Y,  from  the  time  when  they  were 
recovered  fiom  certain  Greek  emissaries  who- 
were  detected  in  attempting  to  carry  them  off  to 
their  country,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  to  the 
,  translation  of  those  of  Ste  Pe^ipj^lmccmetev: 
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of  these  immense  subterranean  gal- 
leries is,  that  they  were  originally  ex- 
cavated by  the  early  Christians  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  dead,  and 
subsequently  for  religious  vrorship  and 
meeting,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pozzolana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modern  Avriters ;  it  Avas  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  not, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  fiom 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  different  directions ;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  cata- 
combs about  Rome  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories  ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
vi'hich  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
in  a  large  proportion  :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
tered. In  the  passages  yet  explored 
'very  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 
derable, although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  the  excavations 
nov/  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages  to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  close 
many  of  them.     It  is  also  well  known 

ot  St.  Calixtus,  and  of  St.  Paul  to  liis  basilica  on 
tlie  Via  Ostiensis.  It  was  to  this  particular  spot, 
Tjeneath  tbe  cli.  of  St.  Sebastian,  that  the  name 
Catacomb  appears  to  have  been  originally  and 
particularly  app lied . 


that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;  we  have 
already  alluded  to  those  of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Rome,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work  (see  p.  303  V  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  Damasus,  above  noticed,  was 
found  here. 

S.  Sikestro  di  Jfante  C"vaJlo,  or  in 
Capite,  is  remarkable  for  the  4  circular 
paintings  on  the  pendentives  of  the 
cupola  in  the  1.  transept,  by  Domeni- 
ch/'no.  They  represent  David  dancing 
before  the  Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
sitting  with  Solomon  on  the  Throne, 
Judith  showing  the  Head  of  Holo- 
fernes,  and  Esther  in  a  swoon  before 
Ahasuerus.  Lanzi  classes  them  among 
his  finest  frescoes,  and  says  that,  for 
the  composition  and  the  style  of  the 
drapery,  they  are  by  some  preferred  to 
all  the  rest.  In  the  Bandini  chapel  of 
the  I. -hand  transept  is  the  Assumption, 
considered  the  best  work  of  Scipione 
Gaetani'^  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  roof  painted 
by  Cnv.  cVArpino,  and  some  paintings  on 
the  lateral  walls  by  FoJidoro  da  Cora- 
vagr/io ;  the  picture  of  St,  Dominick  and 
St.  Catherine,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
Illariotto  Albe/i:.ineUi.  The  cardinals  as- 
semble in  this  ch.  before  going  in  pro- 
cession to  the  conclave.  Cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio,  the  historian  of  the  war  in 
Flanders,  is  buried  in  this  ch. 

S.  Stepmo  Botondo,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Ctelian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome ;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  churches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza  Tp,  139) ;  the  most  gene- 
rally received  opinion  now  is,  that 
it  was  the  circular  portion  of  the  Ma- 
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butcher's-meat,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Nero ;  oM  that  is  known,  and  on  the 
authority  of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Sirnplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  granite  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order,  The  intercolum- 
niations  of  the  outer  one  were  filled 
up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form  the 
wall  of  the  present  building,  outside 
of  which  are  still  traces  of  a  third 
circuit  of  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft,  in  diameter,  has 
56  columns  ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  from  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  colimms,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall :  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circular  row,  and  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 
ing are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  in  early 
Gothic  buildings  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes 
by  Pomarancio,  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdoms of  different  saints  :  a  series 
of  paintings  which  are  displeasing  to 
the  eje  and  imagination,  having  little 
to  recommend  them  as  works  of  art. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felix 
has  behind  its  altar  some  mosaics  of 
the  patron  saints  of  an  early  period. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  episcopal  chair, 
from  which  St.  Gregory  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  read  his  fourth  homily. 
The  ch.  is  only  opened  for  divine 
service  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December,  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Stephen  ;  but  admittance 
through  the  Sacristan  can  ahvays  be 
obtained. 

;S'.  Stqytcn's  Basilica  on  the  Via  La- 
tiria  (see  p.  356). 

Sta.  Sasanna,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 


mini,  near  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bernardine  nuns ;  its  handsome 
front  Avas  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
ornament,  and  frescoes  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  B. 
Croce ;  the  painting  over  the  high  altar 
is  by  Lawetti,  and  those  of  the  choir 
by  0.  Nehhia.  The  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  and 
has  a  good  altarpiece  by  the  latter 
painter. 

;6'.  Tcodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Veritk,  and  imder  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
or  of  Eomulus.  The  present  building- 
shows  by  its  construction  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  suj;- 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Adrian  I. 
in  tl\e  ^th.  century,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  The  claims 
of  this  ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient 
temple  are  considered  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  Antiquities  (p.  39).  A  very 
ancient  custom  of  carrying  infants  to 
be  blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  morning),  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  some  curious 
vaults  belonging  to  a  pious  confra- 
ternity. 

S.  Tommaso  deglUnghsi  or  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
near  the  Farnese  palace,  was  attached 
to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the  French  republic. 
The  college  has  been  restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  Ofia  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  built 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.  The  ch. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  817,  and 
rebuilt  by  Egbert.  Thomas-a-Becket, 
during    his    visU^t^gQ^i^odged 
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in  the  liospital ;  and  on  liis  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  chnrch  -was  dedicated 
to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  a  college  for  English  missionaries 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  eh. 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Scoppard, 
The  hall  of  the  college  contains  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  were  put  to  death  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth.  One 
of  the  arms  of  a  Becket  is  preserved 
among  the  relics.  On  the  29th  Dec, 
the  Festival  of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass 
is  performed  in  the  college  chapel,  in 
the  presence  of  the  cardinals.  During 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  mastership,  several 
sepulchral  monuments  from  the  dese- 
crated ch.  were  placed  in  the  lower  cor- 
ridors of  the  college  ;  that  of  Cardinal 
Bainbridge,  Abp.  of  York  and  British 
Envoy  to  Julius  II.,  has  a  fine  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  deceased  in  full  pon- 
tificals and  in  the  style  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole.  Cardinal  Bainbridge  died  at 
Rome  in  1514.  Sir  Thos.  Dereham,  a 
follower  of  the  Stuarts  (ob.  1730),  has 
a  monument  here ;  as  also  a  young 
lady  of  the  Swinburne  family,  upon 
which  her  charms  and  accomplishments 
are  detailed  in  language  little  suited 
to  the  severe  lapidary  style.  Attached 
to  the  English  college,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  educate  young  English- 
men for  the  Church,  has  been  lately 
added  another  establishment,  under  the 
denomination  of  Collegio  Pio,  to  receive 
converts  to  Romanism  and  prepare 
them  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry. 

La  Trinita  cW  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  conspicuous 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 


and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola. 
It  suff"ered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois. 
It  now  belongs  to  a  convent  of  nuns 
of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  young 
females,  and  is  the  most  frequented 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  The 
ch.  is  closed  after  morning  prayers,  at 
9^  A.M.,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.  In  the  second  chapel 
on  the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S. 
Frangois  de  Sales.  In  the  third  are 
the  Assumption,  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  and  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra,  the 
two  others  from  the  master's  designs. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  on 
the  rt.  we  recognise  in  the  old  man 
with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  5th  chapel  is 
painted  by  the  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
condition  ;  the  high  altar  is  an  execrable 
specimen  of  modern  French  taste.  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed.  Zacchero,  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
histories  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  Salviati ;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  by  an  unknown  hand, 
is  interesting  for  the  view  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  great  painting 
of  this  ch.  was  in  the  first  chapel  on 
the  L,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the 
masterpiece  of  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
executed  with  the  assistance  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  considered  byPoussin  to  be 
the  third  greatest  picture  in  the  world, 
inferior  only  to  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.  "  We  might," 
says  Lanzi,  "  almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Redeemer,H^^iIgyl^eO'gte^^^  ^'"^"^ 
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the  cross,  gradually  sinkiug  down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and 
utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  body ;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon ;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  com- 
panions ;  the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads  and  of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M,  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  And  to  this  I  suspect  the 
author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass  near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  recog- 
nise in  the  picture  a  reflection  of  him- 
self." A  few  years  ago  the  fresco 
was  detached  from  the  wall  of  the  3rd 
chapel  on  the  1.,  transferred  to  canvas, 
and  removed  to  where  it  now  stands.* 
The  2nd  chapel  on  1.  contains  a  paint- 
ing of  our  Saviour  delivering  the  keys 
to  St.  Peter,  by  M.  Ingres,  of  the  French 
Academy,  which  does  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  midst  of  the  more  ancient 
chefs-d'oeuvre  that  surround  it.  In  the 
next  chapel  on  the  1.  is  a  Virgin  by 
Veit,  in  the  pre-Kaphael  style,,  with 
frescoes  of  the  Annunciation  and  Salu- 
tation on  the  side  walls.  In  the  Mas- 
simo chapel,  5th  on  the  1.,  is  a  Noli 
me  tcmgere,  attributed  to  Giidio  Romano 
or  il  Fattorc,  and  on  the  rt.  some  fres- 
coes of  the  modern  French  school.  (See 
p.  146.)     The  grave  of  Claude  de  Lor- 

*  As  this  sheet  was  passing  tbrcmgb  the  press, 
the  papers  have  announced  the  removal  of  this 
painting  to  the  Academy  of  France,  preparatory 
to  its  being  transferred  to  the  Louvre,  founded 
on  a  pretended  right  of  the  French  Government 
to  the  contents  of  t'le  church,  arising  out  of  its 
bemg  placed  under  its  protection.  This  painting 
was  originally  the  gift  of  a  Roman  family,  who 
have  protested  against  this  act  of  spoliation, 
and  which  in  the  interest  of  the  arts  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  prevented. 


raine  was  in  front  of  the  2nd  column 
on  the  1.  before  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  monument  raised  to  him 
by  the  French  government  in  the  ch. 
of  St.  Luigi.  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns  • 
the  music  in  general  is  very  good  ;  the 
service  commencing  at  half  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini,  near  to  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  built  in  1614,  with  a 
facade  designed  by  Francesco  de' 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trinity, 
by  Gaido,  over  the  high-altar ;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Cac. 
d'Arpino  ;  and  the  same  subjects  by  Bor- 
gognone.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the 
Roman  nobility  and  several  of  the  car- 
dinals assemble  in  this  ch.,  and  wash 
\hQ  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The 
ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be  seen 
here  on  these  occasions,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  the  female 
pilgrims.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
hospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
depending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come  (p.  279). 

San  Vitale,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  A^hich  runs  down  the  valley  of 
Quirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Vimiual  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  retaining  its  form  of  a  Christian 
basilica.  After  having  remained  long 
neglected,  it  has  been  restored  during 
the  presest  year;  and  although  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  original  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  worth  visiting,  as  pre- 
senting in  its  outer  walls,  at  least,  a 
good  example  of  the  earlier  Christian 
edifices  of  Rome.  Except  the  carved 
wooden  doors  leading  from  the  vesti- 
bule into  the  ch.,  there  is  little  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  It  is  attached  to  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  of  San  Andrea 
al  Quirinale.  Its  foundation  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  5th  centy.,  under  Inno- 
cent I. ;    and  it  is  supposed  to   stand 


near  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus 
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§  26.   Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — There  is  no  palace 
in  tlie  world  wliicli  approaches  the 
Yatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Olmrchj  or  the  mfluence  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learnmg  and 
taste  of  Cluistendom  for  nearly  800 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  bnild- 
ings,  irregular  in  tiieh-  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  diilbrent 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
tlie  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  probably  as 
early,  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  century,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  his  coro- 
nation by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  entertained  Peter  II.,  king  of 
Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  enlarged  by 
ISTicholas  III,,  whose  additions  occu- 
^  pied  the  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of 
1000  years  had  inhabited  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  retmm  from  Avignon,  in  1377. 
Gregory  XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the 
Pontifical  palace,  cliiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  given  to  it  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  vSfc.  Angelo. 
John  XXIII. ,  in  order  to  increase 
this  security,  built  the  covered  gaUery 
wliich  communicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  fortress.  Prom  that  time 
the  2^^P®^  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  their  additions.  Nicholas  Y.,  in 
1450,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  palace 
of  the  Christian  world,  but  he  died 
before  he  coidd  accomphsh  his  design, 
and  vras  only  able  to  renew  a  portion 


^ 
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'  of  the  old  edifice.  Alexander  YI.  com- 
]Dleted  that  part  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
Y.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.  The  buildings  of  Alexander 
YI.  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palace, 
and  are  now  called,  fi^om  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia.  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  lY.  in  147 <-!  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.  About  1490  Innocent  YIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  pa- 
lace the  villa  called  tlie  Belvedere,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  PoUajuolo. 
Julius  11.  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  villa  to  the  palace,  and  employed 
Bramante  to  execute  the  design.  Under 
]iis  direction,  the  celebrated  Loggie 
Avere  added,  and  the  large  rectangular 
space  between  the  palace  and  the  villa 
was  divided  by  a  terrace  separating  the 
garden  of  the  villa  from  the  lower  courts 
of  the  palace,  whicli  he  intended  to 
convert  into  an  amphitheatre  for  bull- 
fights and  pubhc  games.  In  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Belvedere,  Juhus  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Yatican  museum. 
This  honour  lias  been  oiten  attributed 
to  Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  cu- 
rious Spanish  work  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties, published  at  Eome  in  1600,  enu- 
merates the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the 
Cleopatra,  and  other  statues  placed 
there  by  Jiilius  II.  After  his  death 
Leo  X.  completed  the  Loggie  imder  the 
dh-ection  of  Raphael.  Paul  III,  built 
the  Sala  Pegia  and  the  Pauhne  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangal- 
lo  ;  and  Sixtus  Y.  completed  the  design 
of  Bramante,  but  destToyed  the  unity  of 
the  plan  by  constructing  across  the  rec- 
tangle the  line  of  buildings  now  occu- 
pied by  the  library.  When  Cabrera 
wrote  his  description,  Sixtus  Y.  had 
begun  a  new  and  more  imposing  palace 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  of  the 
Loggie,  and  it  was  then  advancing  to- 
warcls  completion  under  Clement  YIII. 
This  is  now  the  ordinary  residence  of 
the  Pope,  and  is  by.  far  the  most  con- 
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REFERENCES  TO  PLACES  IN  UPPER  FLOOR. 


1.  Anticamera  delle  Stanze. 

2.  Chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

3.  Hall  of  the  Biga, 


4.  Sculpture ,  . 

5.  Terra  Cottas 
6,  Y,  8,  Vases  .... 

9.  Bronzes  .  .  . 

10.  Paintings  .  .  . 


Etruscan 
Museum. 


^rauery  of   Cccndelcciras        j  JLraX'X.C  J 


XI 


Gallery       of    Ma/v.9 


3J 


REFERENCES  TO  DIVISION  OF  LOWER  FLOOR. 


1 .    Scala  Regia. 
^    n,    ,   { Halls    of   the  Torso,  Vase,   and 
^'  ^'  ^'\  Meleager. 
r.    a    h    o  S  Tribunes  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
'''■(.   Laocoon,  Antinous,  and  Boxers. 
9.    Hall  of  the  Masks. 

10.  Hall  of  the  Muses. 

11.  Anterooms  of  Library. 
112.    Archivio  Seoreto. 


13.  Christian  Antiquities. 

14.  Papyri. 

15.  Early  Christian  Paintings. 

16.  Roman  Frescoes,  Mosaics,  Tiles,  &c. 

17.  Printed  Books. 

1 8.  Museo  Profano. 

19.  Hemicycle  of  the  Pigna. 

20.  Base  of  the  Aurelian  Column. 


vctraTTvo 


Gallery    -'^r/^-'^Insorth&ions 
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spicuoLis  portion  of  the  mass  of  build- 
ings which  constitute  the  Yatican  Pa- 
hice.  jS'unierous  alterations  and  addi- 
tions were  made  by  succeeding  pontiffs. 
Under  Urban  YIII.  Bernini  constructed 
liis  celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia;  Clement  XTV.  and  Pius  YI. 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementiuo  ;  and  Pius  YIL 
added  the  Praccio  Nuovo,  a  new  wing 
covermg  part  of  the  terrace  of  Bramante, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  library.  Leo 
XTL  began  a  series  of  chambers  for  the 
gallery  of  pictures,  wliich  were  fhiished 
by  Gfregory  XYI.,  dm-ing  whose  ponti- 
iicate  also  the  Etruscan  Museum  was 
placed  in  its  present  position.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  an  edifice  whose 
development  may  thus  be  traced  tlii'ough 
upwards  of  four  centuries  should  have 
preserved  any  uniformity  of  plan  ;  and 
hence  the  general  effect  of  the  palace 
is  far  from  pleasing.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  separate  buildings  than 
one  regular  structm-e.  The  space  it 
occupies  is  immense  :  its  length  is 
1151  Enghsh  feet,  and  its  breadth  767. 
Tlie  number  of  its  halls,  chambers, 
galleries,  &c.,  almost  exceeds  belief;  it 
has  8  grand  stah'cases,  200  smaller  ones, 
20  coiu'ts,  and  4422  rooms.*  Prom 
tliis  statement  the  stranger  may  form 
some  idea  of  tlie  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Before  entering  on  a  description  of 
the  several  collections  it  may  be  useful 
to  advert  to  the  regulations  now  in  force 
as  regards  making  drawings  and  copying 
in  the  Yatican  and  other  public  galleries 
at  Pome.  If  at  the  Yatican,  an  applica- 
tion in  writing  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Maggiordomo,  to  whose  department 
the  Museum  and  Picture  G-aUery  be- 
long ;  if  at  the  Capitol,  to  the  Presi- 
dente  Antiquario,  now  the  Comm en  da- 
tore  Tenerani  —  the  applicant  must 
state  specifically  what  objects  he  wishes 
to  copy.     Copying  is  not  permitted  on 


*  In  the  following  description  of  the  Vatican 
we  will  follow  the  order  in  which  the  stranger 
generally  visits  its  several  collections  for  the 
first  time  on  the  public  days,  carrying  him 
through  each  part  of  it  consecutively.  For 
greater  facility  we  have  annexed  a  ground  plan 
of  the  different  apartments  open  to  the  visitor. 


the  public  days,  so  that  at  the  Yatican 
the  artist  will  obtain  admission  on 
every  day  except  Monday  ;  and  in  the 
Capitoline  collections  except  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  always  excluding 
feast-days.] 

The  Scala  Hegia^  the  great  stah^- 
case  by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists 
of  two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  mtli 
pilasters  ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  Tliis  staii'case  leads  from  \X\<d 
extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico  of 
Bernini  to  the  Sala  Regia,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Paid  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience 
for  the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele 
da  Yolterra  and  Pierino  del  Yaga, 
and  is  covered  with  frescoes,  illus- 
trating various  events  in  the  history 
of  the  popes.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  paintings  are  the  Absolu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  by 
Grregory  YIP,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  by  Taddeo  and  Fe- 
derlgo  Zuccliero ;  the  Attack  of  Tunis 
in  1553,  by  the  same  ;  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Kemoval  of  tlic 
Holy  See  from  Avignon  by  Grregory 
XL,  the  Leagxie  against  the  Turks,  by 
Vasari ;  and  Fi'ederick  Barbarossa  re- 
ceiving the  Benediction  of  Alexander 
III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  by 
G-lmeppe  JPorta.  The  Sala  Begia  serves 
as  a  vestibule  to  the  Capella  Sistina  and 
the  Capella  Paolina. 

The  Capella  SLstina,  or  Sixtine  Clia- 
•pel^  is  so  called  from  Sixtus  lY.,  who 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  PinteUi.  It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  about  135  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide,  with  a  gallery  running  roimd 
three  of  the  sides.  The  walls  beneath 
the  windows  are  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  the  lower  one,  now  painted 
with  representations  of  drapery,  was  in- 
tended to  be  covered  mth  the  tapestries 
executed  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ; 
the  upper  contains  a  series  of  remark- 
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able  frescoes  by  eminent  artists  of  the 
15tli  centiuy,  whom  the  pope  employed 
to  decorate  the  chapel.  "  It  was 
designed,"  says  Lanzi,  "  to  give  a  re- 
presentation of  some  passages  from 
the  life  of  Moses  on  one  side  of  the 
cha]Del,  and  fi'om  the  life  of  Clu-ist 
on  the  other,  so  tliat  the  Old  Law 
might  be  confronted  by  the  New,  the 
type  by  the  person  typified."  Two  of 
these  subjects  are  on  the  wall  over  the 
main  entrance,  and  six  on  each  side  of 
the  chapel.  They  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  First  Series  (on  the  left, 
looking  towards  the  Last  Judgment)  : 
— 1.  Z'uca  Signorelli.,  the  Jom-ney  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of 
the  best ;  2.  Sandro  JBotticeUi,  Moses 
killing  the  Egyptian,  Moses  driving 
away  the  Shepherds  who  prevent  the 
Daughters  -^of  Jetliro  from  drawing 
Water,  and  the  Appearance  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Fiery  Bush  ;  3.  Cosimo  Ilos.i-ell!, 
The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red 
Sea  ;  4.  Cosimo  RosseUi ;  Moses  de- 
livering the  Commandments  ;  5.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  the  Rebelhon  of  Korah  ;  6. 
Luca  Signorelli,  the  Dehvering  of  the 
Commandments.  Second  Series  : — 1. 
JPenicjino,  the  Baptism  of  Clmst ;  2. 
Sandro  JSottlcelU,  the  Temptation  ; 
3.  Dom.  Ghirlandajo,  the  CaUing  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  4.  Cosimo 
Hosselli,  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount ; 
5.  Ferngino,  Peter  receiving  the  Keys, 
very  fine  j  6,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  the  Last 
Sapper.  At  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
doorway  are  the  Archangel  bearing 
away  the  body  of  Moses,  by  Francesco 
Salviati,  and  the  Resurrection,  by 
Dom..  Ghirlandajo^  both  much  injured 
by  repairs  in  the  time  of  Gfregory  XIII. 
B^etween  the  windows  is  a  series  of 
popes  who  Lived  at  the  time,  by  the 
authors  of  each  of  the  paintings. 
These  paintings  are  highly  intcrestmg 
in  the  history  of  art,  but  they  lose  tlieir 
imi^ortance  when  compared  with  the 
creations  of  Michel  Ang-elo,  whose 
genius  has  given  such  celebrity  to  the 
Sixtine  chapel. 

The  Foof,  begun  after   Michel  An- 
gelo's   return    to   Rome    in    1508,    at 


the  earnest  entreaty  of  Juhus  II., 
was  finished  in  1512:  it  is  generally 
stated  that  the  actual  execution  of 
the  work,  after  the  completion  of  tlie 
cartoons,  occupied  only  20  months. 
The  design  was  evidently  a  continua- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  Scripture  history, 
already  begun  upon  the  walls  by  the 
older  masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  tlie  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  wliich  form, 
as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  principal 
subjects.  No  langunge  can  exaggerate 
the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  figures, 
which  are  subservient  to  tbe  general 
plan,  and  carry  out  the  subh'me  idea 
which  presides  over  it,  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest details.  On  the  flat  central  por- 
tion of  the  roof  is  a  series  of  9  com- 
partments and  subjects,  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  Deluge.  Commencing  from 
the  side  of  the  Last  Judgment : — 1.  The 
Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness;  2. 
The  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  3. 
The  Creation  of  Trees  and  Plants ;  4. 
The  Creation  of  Adam  ;  5.  The  Creation 
of  Eve  ;  6.  The  FaU  and  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise  ;  the  serpent  is  here  re- 
presented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female  ;  the 
Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  one 
of  the  most  faultless  personifications  of 
female  beauty  which  painting  has  ever 
produced.  The  whole  subject  was  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael,  that  he 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  v/hich  formed  a 
part  of  Sir  Thos.  La^vi^ence's  collection. 
7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8.  The  Deluge, 
with  a  multitude  of  small  figures  :  tliis 
was  the  first  subject  which  Michel 
Angelo  painted,  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  found  the  efiect  unequal  to  his 
expectations  in  consequence  of  the 
small  size  of  the  figiu'es,  and  therefore 
adopted  a  more  colossal  proportion  in 
the  other  subjects.  9.  The  Intoxica- 
tion of  Noah.  The  curved  portion  of 
the  ceihng  is  divided  into  triangular 
compartments,  in  which  are  12  sitting 
figiu'es    of   Prophets    and    Sibyls,    the 
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largest  in  the  composition.  They  are 
in  the  following  order,  commencing 
from  the  entrance  to  the  chapel: — on 
tlie  rt.  on  entering,  Joel,  the  Sibilla 
Erithra^a,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibilla  Persica, 
Jeremiah,  Jonah,  in  front  of  the  Last 
Judgment:  following  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel,  the 
Sibilla  Cumtea,  Isaiah,  and  the  Si- 
billa Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  tliese  wonder- 
ful creations ;  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman, 
and  the  propliets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particidarise  them.  At  the  four 
corners "  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes  in  _the  History  of  the  Jews, 
Avliere  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people  ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  looking  towards  it, 
are — 1.  The  Healing  by  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent;  2.  The  Punishment  of  Haman; 
and  at  the  opposite  angles — 3.  David 
and  Goliath,  and,  4.  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes.  In  the  triangular  recesses  be- 
tween the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  clown  to  the  bii'th  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fi-esco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, 60  feet  high  and  30  feet  broad, 
occupies  the  end  wall  opposite  the 
entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Vu'gin,  Moses  amongst  the  Bulrushes, 
and  the  Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  de- 
signed this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth 
year  at  the  request  of  Clement  YII., 
and  completed  it  in  1541,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour 
of  nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encou- 
rage him  in  his  task,  tlie  pope  went 
in  person  to  his  house,  accompanied 
by  10  cardinals  ; — "  an  honour,"  says 
Lauzi,  "  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
art."  At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  "  was  anxious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils ;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M.  Angelo 


having  replied  that  he  would  not  execute 
it  except  in  fresco,  and  that  oil  painting 
w^as  an  occupation  fit  only  for  women 
and  idlers,  or  such  as  had  plenty  of  time 
to  throw  away."  In  the  upjDcr  part  of 
the  ]Dainting  is  the  Saviour  seated  with 
the  Virgin  on  his  rt.  hand,  which  is  ex- 
tended in  the  act  of  pronouncing  con  - . 
demnation.  Above,  in  the  angles  of 
the  vault,  are  groups  of  angels  bearing 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  Saviour  is  the  host  of 
saints  and  patriarchs,  and  on  the  1. 
the  martj-rs,  with  the  symbols  of  then' 
sufferings  :  St.  Catherine  may  be  recog- 
nised with  her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomev*- 
vdth.  his  skin,  St,  Sebastian  with  his 
arrows,  St.  Peter  with  the  keys,  &c. 
Below  is  a  group  of  angels  sounding 
the  last  trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books 
of  Judgment.  On  theu'  left  is  re- 
presented the  fall  of  the  damned :  the 
demons  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  pit 
to  seize  them  as  they  struggle  to  escape ; 
their  featm-es  express  the  utmost  de- 
spair, contrasted  with  the  wildest  pas- 
sions of  rage,  anguish,  and  defiance; 
Charon  is  ferrying  another  gi'oup  across 
the  Styx,  and  is  strildng  down  the  re- 
bellious with  his  oar,  in  eiccordance 
with  the  description  of  Dante  from 
which  Michel  Angelo  sought  inspira- 
tion : — 

"  Batte  col  romo  qualunque  s'adagia." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves ;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaveu,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region  of 
the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
these  details  without  appreciating  the 
tremendous  power  by  wJiich  the  com- 
position is  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  painting  that  it  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
artist.  Paul  IV.  was  displeased  with 
the  nudity  of  the  figures,  and  wished  the 
wdiole  to  be  destroyed.  On  hearing  of 
the  pope's  objection,  Michel  Angelo 
said,  "  Tell  the  pope  that  this  is  but  a 
small  afi'air,  and  easily  to  be- remedied  ; 
let  him  reform  the  w^orld,  and  the  pic- 
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tures  ^'ill  reform  tliemselves."  The 
pope,  however,  employed  Dauiele  da 
Yolterra  to  cover  the  most  promhient 
iigiu'es  with  drapery,  an  office  which 
procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  Bra- 
ghettone^  or  the  breeches -maker.  Michel 
Angelo  submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  but 
revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio  of 
Siena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who 
first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of  the 
figures.  He  introduced  him  in  the  right 
angle  of  the  pictmx^,  standmg  in  hell  as 
Midas  with  ass's  ears,  and  his  body 
surrounded  by  a  serpent.  Eiagio  com- 
plained to  the  pope,  who  requested  that 
it  might  be  altered :  but  M.  Angelo 
declared  that  it  was  impossible ;  for 
though  his  holiness  was  able  to  effect 
his  release  from  purgatory,  he  had  no 
power  over  hell.  In  the  last  centiu*y 
Clement  XII.  thought  that  the  process 
of  Daniele  da  Yolterra  had  not  been 
carried  far  enough,  and  in  his  fastidious 
scruples  did  serious  injury  to  the  paint- 
ing by  employing  Stefano  Pozzi  to  add 
a  more  general  covermg  to  the  figures. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  have  obscured 
its  effect  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.  The  accidental 
explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  1797,  which 
shook  the  buildings  to  their  founda- 
tions, is  said  to  have  seriously  injured 
all  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  [The 
Church  ceremonies  vv^hich  take  ])lace  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  are  described  in  the 
account  of  St.  Peter's,  at  p.  107.]* 

Capella  JPaolina. — Near  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sala  Regia,  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  SangaUo.  It  is 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies.  It  is 
remarkable  for  two  frescoes  by  Michel 
Angelo^  which  Avere  so  much  injured 
by  the  smoke  of  the  candles  in  the 
time  of  Lanzi,  that  it  was  even  then 

*  A  person  attends  dail3^  at  the  Sixtine  chapel 
to  admit  visitors  to  it  and  the  Paolina. 


I  difficult  to  form   an  opinion  of  their 

I  colouring.     The  fh'st  and  the  best  pre- 

^  served  is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 

I  who  is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 

I  with   the   Saviour   in    the  cloud,    sur- 

I  rounded  by  angels.     The  composition 

I  is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.     The 

I  other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 

I  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 

light.     It  represents  tlie  Crucifixion  of 

St.   Peter,    and,   though  blackened  by 

smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 

mas ter-hand.    The  other  frescoes  of  this 

chapel,    including   the  portraits  of  28 

popes,  are  by  Lorenzo  Sahatini^  and  Fe- 

clerlgo  Z/ucchero^  who  painted  the  roof. 

Sala  Ducale. — The  great  Plall  leading 
from  the  Sala  Kegia  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Ducale,  in 
which  the  popes  in  former  times  gave 
audience  to  prmces  ;  it  was  reduced  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  YII.  It  is  now  used  for 
liolding  the  public  consistories,  when 
the  recently  created  cardinals  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  college. 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius  II., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  com- 
pleted by  Paphael  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  They  form  a  triple  portico,  of 
which  the  2  lower  stories  are  supported 
by  pilasters,  and  the  third  by  columns. 
The  only  part  finished  by  Raphael  is 
that  which  faces  the  city.  The  two  other 
sides  in  continuation  were  added  by 
G-regory  XIII.  and  his  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
coiu't  of  San  Bamaso.  The  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  TJdine  from  the  designs  of  Eaphael. 
The  second  contains  the  celebrated  fres- 
coes which  have  given  to  it  the  name 
of  the  "  Loggia  of  Eaphael."  It  is 
composed  of  13  arcades,  sustained  by 
pilasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  arabesques  painted  by  G-iovanni  da 
Udine,  from  the  designs  of  liajjlucel, 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from  the  then  recently  discovered 
paintmgs  beneatli  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Nothing   can   sm-pass   the    grace    and 
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delicacy  of  these  decorations :  figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  subjects, 
and  arcliitectural  ornaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  most  dehghtful  fancy  ; 
and  though  seriously  mjiu-ed  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  re- 
storations of  Scbastiano  del  Piombo, 
they  are  full  of  interest.  Each  coved 
roof  of  the  13  arcades  contams  4  fres- 
coes connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  ScriiDtm-e  history,  executed 
from  Eaphael's  designs  by  Griulio  Ro- 
mano, Pierino  del  Yaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle 
del  CoUe.  There  are,  therefore,  52  sepa- 
rate subjects.  Of  these,  48,  being  those 
of  the  first  12  arcades,  represent  different 
events  hi  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  last  4,  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Stanze,  are  taken  from 
the  New,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects  of  the  former  series 
with  the  estabhslnnent  and  triumph  of 
the  Church,  represented  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  adjoining  ^/a^zf.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  beghi  with  the  Creation, 
and  end  with  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  ;  they  stand  in  the  following 
order. — 1.  The  Creation  of  the  World, 
executed  by  Baphael  with  his  own  hand, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  2.  The  history 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The  history 
of  Noah.  These  3  subjects  are  by 
Glullo  Romano  :  the  Eve  in  the  Fall, 
in  the  second  arcade,  is  supposed  to 
be  by  Haphael  himself.  4.  Abraham 
-and  Lot ;  5.  Isaae  ;  both  by  Francesco 
Fenni.  6.  Jacob,  by  JPeUegrino  da 
Jlodcna.  7.  Joseph ;  8.  Moses ;  both 
by  Giulio  Romano.  9.  A  contmuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  Raffaelle  del 
Colle.  10.  Joshua  ;  ancl  11.  "David,  by 
Rlerino  del  Yaga.  12.  Solomon,  by 
Pellegrino  da  Modena.  13.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Paptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Giulio  Romano.  Lanzi 
justly  says  that  "the  exposure  of  the 
>!;allery  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
has  ahnost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques  ; 
but  they  Avho  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 


when  the  lustre  of  the  gilding,  tlie 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  the 
brilHance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  as  at  a 
vision  of  Paradise.  Vasari  says  much 
of  it  m  these  few  words,  that  "  it  is 
impossible  either  to  execute  or  unagme 
a  more  beautiful  work."  The  other 
wings  of  this  loggia  have  less  interest 
by  the  side  of  these  beautifril  composi- 
tions :  they  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  contmuation  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  painted  by  Sicciolcmte  da  Ser- 
moneta,  Temjyesta.,  Lorenzo  Sahhatinl, 
&c.  Those  of  the  gallery  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Eaphael, 
and  w^hichwere  executed  in  the  time  of 
Grregoiy  XIII.,  have  been  recently  very 
judiciously  restored  by  Signor  Manto- 
vani :  that  next  the  Pope's  apartments^, 
and  which  had  never  been  decorated,  is 
about  to  be  so,  by  the  same  talented 
artist. 

[The  Stanze  and  the  Museum  are 
open  to  the  pubHc  on  Mondays,  except 
on  Festas,  from  12  to  3  o'clock,  in  the 
winter  and  sprmg.  They  may,  however, 
be  seen  on  any  day  by  applying  to 
the  custodes,  v^ho  will  expect  a  gra- 
tuity ;  the  Grallery  of  Pictures  every 
day  except  Monday.  To  see  the  statues 
by  torclilight  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo,  through  the 
consul  or  a  dijDlomatic  agent,  which  is 
never  refused ;  his  order  will  admit  12 
persons  on  each  evening.  The  fee  to 
the  custode  on  tliis  occasion  is  8  to 
10  scudi.  The  Swiss  guard  expect  1 
scudo,  and  the  w^ax  torches,  of  41b. 
each,  which  the  party  are  required  to 
provide,  cost  nearly  5  scudi  more.]* 


*  These  excursions  are  best  arranged  at  Spit- 
bover's  andPiale's  libraries,  where  the  names  of 
persons  are  set  down,  until  a  sufficient  number 
to  constitute  the  partj--  offers.  The  charge  for 
13  persons,  everythmg  included,  is  18  scudi, 
which  is  distributed  in  fees  to  the  attendants, 
Swiss  Guards,  and  in  pajnnent  for  the  wax 
torches.  The  excursion  embraces  all  the  halls 
except  those  of  the",Candelabras,  the  Egyptian, 
and  Etruscan  Museums  .    ,  , 
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The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Lower  Loggia,  to 
the  left  on  leaying  the  Sala  Ducale. 

The  Gallerij  of  Inscriptions^  or  Gal- 
ler'ia  Lapidaria^  a  long  corridor,  230 
yards  in  length,  is  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ancient  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  hand  are 
the  Pagan  inscriptions  in  G-reek  and 
Latin  :  those  on  the  1.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  kno^^^l. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves.  Ifothing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Koman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  C[uite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  httle  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  tunes.  Some  of  the  Boman 
trades  are  extremely  cimous.  We  recog- 
nise the  JSfiimi.il ar his ^  or  banker  ;  the 
Medicus  Jumentarius^  or  cattle-doctor  ; 
the  Lanio,  or  butcher  ;  the  Marmo-ra- 
rius,  or  mason ;  the  JECoUtor,  or  green- 
grocer ;  the  Invitator,  or  agent ;  the 
Negotiant es  VinaH^  or  wine-merchants  ; 
the  Ccesaons  JPrcesignator^  or  imperial 
notary ;  the  JExonerator  Calcarius,  or 
scavenger;  the  Flstor  Magna-rius,  or 
wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Navicularkis 
Cut.  Corporis  Maris  Hadriatici^  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatic  Com- 
pany. Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, funeral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finely  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  found  cliieflyin  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  On  one  of  the 
largest  sarcophagi  are  lions  devouring 
horses  and  other  annuals  in  bold  relief. 
The  cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Lucius 
Atimetus  is  ornamented  with  bas-rehefs 


representing  a  cutler's  shop  on  one 
side,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  Ids  workshop  on  the 
other.  On  the  left  side  of  the  corri- 
dor are  the  earlg  Christia)i  inscriptions^ 
fomid  in  the  catacombs.  These  are  not 
arranged  on  the  classified  plan  observed 
in  the  Pagan  ones.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  series  of  more  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  whether  we  regard  them 
as  illustrating  the  funeral  rites  and  re- 
ligious symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
or  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  Chm'ch  and  the  chronology  of  the 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. The  errors  of  orthography  and 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaring  in  those 
of  tlie  Christians:  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  lis  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching  :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 
memorials.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbohcal :  the  most  frequent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Grreek  letters  X  and  P  ; 
the  fish,  or  the  ix^^^h  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Grreek  epi- 
graph, expressing  "  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  Grod,  \h.^  Saviom* ; "  the  vine, 
the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  the 
anchor,  the  pahn,  and  the  sheep.  The 
Clu'istian  bas-rehefs  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  are  taken  in  a  great  measm'e 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviom-  pre- 
vious to  the  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  which  is  referred 
upon  good  eyidence  to  the  first  3  cen- 
turies ;  and  the  subject  of  the  cruci- 
fixion is  so  rarely  met  with,  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Yh'gin  and  Child  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
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6tli  century  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period 
in  the  paintings  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  An  examination  of  these 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriate 
and  instructiA^e  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  303).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  G-alleria  LajiidaHa  we 
enter 

The  jSLuseo  Chiaramonti.,  founded 
by  Pius  YII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  arranged  by  Canova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the 
gallery,  and,  indej^endently  of  the  new 
wing  called  the  Braccio  Nuovo^  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  30 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  course, 
of  secondary  interest ;  but,  taken  as 
a  w^hole,  the  collection  in  any  other 
place  but  Eome  would  be  considered 
a  museum  in  itself  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects :  — 
Compartment  I. — 1.*  Bas-rehef  of  a 
sarcophagus,  with  winged  bacchana- 
lian figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Pythian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated, 
a  bas-relief,  found  in  the  Coliseum 
during  the  excavations  of  1803.  5.  A 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a 
recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  bac- 
chanalians, found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  a  cliild  wearing  the 
bulla.  13.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- . 
lican  sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  then'  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Publius  Ehus  Yerus. 


*  The  numbers  given  here  -^-ere  those  placed 
on  the  different  objects  in  May  1858,  but  we 
by  no  means  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
any  alterations  since  that  period.  The  cata- 
logues of  the  Vatican  Museum  are  not  worthy 
oE  the  collection;  their  price  is  exorbitant,  con- 
sidering the  information  they  convey.  — a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  attributed  to  their  being  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  custode. 


Compartment  II. — 14.  Euterpe,  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
fartment  III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
rehef  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  26. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Severus.  30.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Com- 
partment V.  —  70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  Yilla  Negroni. 
81.  Ceres.  84.  A  Faun  playmg  on 
tlie  fiute,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
107.  Julius  Caesar.  113.  ^sculapms, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  Grela- 
sius  to  the  Divinity  engraved  upon 
it.  Compartment  YI. — 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  restored  to  be 
Clio.  122.  Diana,  of  Grreek  workman- 
ship. 124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Aurelius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers.  Compartmeyit  YII, — 130. 
A  bas-relief  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrating  some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worshii^  of 
the  sun  ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.  135.  Julius  Ceesar  (?)  veiled  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144.  A  bearded 
Bacchus.  148.  The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  fiUal  love.  157. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Yespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.  159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian.  165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Yenus.  173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief. 
Compartment  YIII. — 1 76.  A  mutilated 
figure,  but  remarkable  for  the  drapery, 
found  in  Hadiian's  villa.  Sarcophagus 
of  C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  Metiha  Acte 
his  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at 
Ostia,  with  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alce^te.  181.  Diana  tri- 
formis.  182.  A  square  altar,  with  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  representing  Yenus 
and  Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals.  Compartment  IX. 
— 197.  Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  found 
at  Tor  Paterno,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Laiu-entum,  much  restored.  198.  Cip- 
pus of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
rehefs,  found  in  the  YiUa  Griustiniani. 
219.  Bust  of  Isis.  221.  Antonia,  wife 
of  Drusus  (?).  230.  Large  cippus  of 
Lncia  Telesma,  richly  ornamented  with 
spliinxes,  rams'  heads,  &c.,  and  a  bas- 
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relief  containing  an  allegorical  allnsion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
children.  232.  Scipio  Africanus  :  the 
bust  of  ^Yhite  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  antico.  Com^mrtment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.  Com^partment  XI. — 
254.  Mobe.  255.  A  small  Jupiter 
vSerapis.  264.  Torso  of  a  boy.  284. 
A  boy  Tvith  a  bird  in  his  hand  and  a 
bu-d's  nest  in  his  apron,  very  graceful. 
287.  The  sleeping  iisher-boy.  Com- 
jyarhnent  XII. — 294.  Colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs  of 
Canova.  297.  A  \vTestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Eacchus,  \Yith  the  head.  Com- 
2yartment  XIII. — 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  with  fighting  Amazons  in  rehef 

308.  A   child   riding    on    a    Dolphin. 

309.  A  leopard,  very  spirited.  315.  A 
panther,  in  Egyptian  granite.  329. 
JFragmentof  a  bas-rehef  representing  the 
story  of  Diana  and  Actason.  349,  350, 
351.*  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhymnia,  Olio,  and  Melpomene.  Com- 
]xirfment  XIY. — 352.  Yenus  Anadyo- 
mena.  353.  Yenus  on  a  rock.  354. 
Another  Yenus,  supposed  to  be  coming 
OTit  of  the  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautifiil 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  family  of 
Kutilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consul  a.tj.c. 
649.  They  were  discovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captive  king,  in  pavonaz- 
zetto,  from  the  Yilla  Negroni.  Com- 
2Jartmenb  XY.  360.  A  bas-rehef,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figures, 
of  an  'early  ])eriod  of  art ;  found  near 
the  Lateral!  Palace.  Few  of  the  mnne- 
rous  busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Comimrt- 
ment  XYL— 399.  Tiberius,  a  fine  colos- 
sal bust,  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Yeii.  400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  toga,  Avith  a  crown  of  oak  :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 
Yeii  in  1811 ;  on  the  wall  above  is  the 
restored  dedicatory  inscription  which 
was  foimd  close  to  where  the  statue  was 
discovered,  giving  its  date  Trib.  Potest. 
XXIX.  A.D.     401.  Augustus,  a  colossal 


head,  from  the  same  locality.  Com- 
X)artment  XYII.  —  408.  A  "bas-relief 
of  a  fom'-wheeled  cart,  very  like  a 
modern  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figure  behind  the  driver.  417.  Bust 
OF  THE  Yor^^cf  ArcrUSTus,  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  Mr. "  Fagan,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modern  sculptors 
dweU  with  admnation  on  its  exquisite 
beauty.  418.  Bust,  supposed  to  be  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  dis- 
covered at  Ostia  in  1855.  421.  Demos- 
thenes. 437.  Septimius  Severus.  441. 
Alcibiades.  Compartment  XYIII.  — 
451.  A  nymph.  453.  Meleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holdmg  a  globe 
and  a  Yictory.  454.  ^^sculapius. 
Compariment  XIX. — 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  T^dth  a  representation  of 
pubhc  games,  and  genii.  461.  A  stork. 
463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  antico.  464. 
A  Mithratic  sacrifice.  466.  A  phcenix 
on  a  bm'ning  pile.  473.  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus.  Com- 
partment  XX. — 493.  Statue  of  Didu- 
menianus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Macrinus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
foimd  at  Piperno  :  it  was  purchased  for 
12,000  scudi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind.  495. 
A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  op  Peaxi- 
TELES.  Several  other  copies  of  this 
statue  are  known  :  that  now  mentioned, 
one  in  the  Capitol,  another  m  the  Yilla 
Albani,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  Paris. 
497,  Bas-rehef  belong  to  a  sarcophagus 
of  a  corn-mill  turned  by  horses :  mterest- 
ing  as  showing  how  little  the  Pomans 
were  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
497a.  Portion  of  a  sarcophagus,  repre- 
senting chUdi'en  playmg  at  the  modern 
common  game  of  castelletto.  498. 
A  female  statue  found  in  Hadrian's  viUa, 
restored  as  Clotho.  Compartment  XXI. 
— 505.  Antonmus  Pius  with  the  civic 
crown.  509.  Ariadne.  510a.  Cato.  511. 
Juno,  found  near  St.  John  Lateran. 
511a.  Marius.  512.  Yenus,  in  Grreek 
marble,  found  in  the  Batlis  of  Diocle- 
tian. 533.  A  female  figure  as  Proser- 
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pine,  with  a  fimoral  chaplet  and  a  lamb. 
534.  Jano,  found  at  Ostia.  53oA. 
Claudius.  Comjpartment  XXII. — 544-. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-sculptiu'ed 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Homulus  and  Kemus.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Yis- 
conti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  Tarious  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  G-reek  rerses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment XXIII.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chace 
of  different  animals,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  games  of  tlie  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrense,  554.  Antoninus 
Pius.  555.  Pompey.  556.  The  young 
Lucius  Verus.  56b.  Trajan,  Sfel.  A 
fine  expressive  head,  called,  without 
any  authority,  Domitius  Enobarbus, 
the  fatJier  of  Nero.  567.  Allegorical 
figure  resembling  the  monkish  repre- 
sentations of  Satan  hi  the  middle  ages, 
perhaps  of  ^on  ;  found  at  Ostia. 
568.  Bas-relief  of  a  Mithi-atic  sacrifice, 
from  Ostia.  Comjpartment  XXIY. — 
587.  Faustina  the  elder  probably,  as 
Ceres.  589.  Mercury,  a  very  gracefid 
statue,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Pietii. 
591.  Statue  of  Claudius.  Compart- 
';».e/i.?^XXY.— 598.  Carneades.  600.  Au- 
gustus. 606a.  Neptune.  621.  Typhon. 
Compartment  XXYI.  —  636.  Ceres, 
with  the  head  of  the  yoimger  FaiLstina. 
It  stands  on  a  square  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  difi-erent  divinities,  two  on  each 
side:  1.  Apollo  and  Diana;  2.  Mars 
and  Mercury ;  3.  Fortune  and  Hope ; 
4.  Hercules  and  Sylvanus.  637.  Grood 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.  638.  A  good 
draped  figure  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
Compartment  XXYII. — 641.  An  inte- 
resting bas-rehef  of  Juno  Pronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  marry  Peleus.  642-3. 
Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relating  to 
B  acchus,  found  in  Hadrian' s  villa.  644. 
P^elief  representing  the  dances  at  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries,  found  in  the  Yilla 
Palombaraon  the  Esquiline.  651.  The 
boy  with   the   swan,  found  at    Ostia. 


653a.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Octavia.  668.  Head  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis.  Compartment  XXYIII. 
— 682.  Hygeia.  684.  iEsculapius,  a 
fine  statue,  found  at  Ostia.  685.  A 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  different  operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  olives,  wittli 
the  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Nonius  Asprenatus,  a 
rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  villa,  where  this  bas-relief  was 
discovered.  686.  The  Yestal  Tutia, 
vdio  proved  her  chastity  by  carrymg 
■\-\iTter  m  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Yesta.  Compartment  XXIX. 
—693.  The  young  Hercules.  698.  An 
interesting  bust,  supposed  to  be  of 
Ciero,  found  near  the  tomb  of  Ca3ciha 
Metella.  700.  A  colossal  bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  found  at  Ostia.  701. 
Ulysses.  709.  A  bas-relief  beautifully 
worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger, 
and  Silenus  on  an  ass.  713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — 732.  A  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadi'ian's  villa.  Opening  on  the  left 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  we  enter 

The  JBraccio  Nuovo.  This  part  of 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  YII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stern,  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  260  ft.  m  length,  and  weU  hghted 
fi'om  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  columns  of  cippolino,  giallo  an- 
tico,  and  grey  granite,  ^vith  Corin- 
tliian  capitals;  in  the  centre  are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the  garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fijie  columns  of  white  Oriental 
alabaster  and  2  of  giaUo  antico,  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  marble 
and  ancient  mosaics  carefidly  restored. 
There  are  upwards  of  40  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  ui  the  collection :  the 
statues  are  mostly  placed  in  niches  ; 
the  busts  stand  on  half-colunnis  of 
red  Oriental  granite.  The  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged  and 
chiefly  composed  by  Labom-eur,  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  Many  of  the  busts  were  origin- 
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alh'  in  the  Ruspoli  collection.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  remarkable  objects  : 
— 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid,  of  fine 
G-reek  workmanship,  the  head  and  fore- 
arms restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  8. 
Statue  of  Commodus,  as  a  hunter, 
9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  11,  Silenus 
nursing  the  infant  Bacchus.  14.  Statue 
of  Antinous  as  Yertumnus  ;  the  head 
is  modem.  The  black  and  white  mo- 
saic in  the  payement  represents  Ulysses 
in  his  boat  hstenmg  to  the  song  of 
the  Sirens;  it  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rancio.  17.  Fine  portrait  statue  as 
iEsculapius :  supposed  to  represent 
Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus.  18. 
Colossal  bust  of  Claudius,  found  at 
Piperno.  20.  Statue  in  a  toga,  restored 
as  Nerva.  25.  Pudicitia  ;  a  fine  draped 
figure.  26.  Statue  of  Titus,  found  in 
1828  near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of 
his  daughter  Jidia  (Nos.  56  and  111)  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.  27, 
40,  93.  Colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Yenus  and  Rome.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus, 
29,  30.  Standing  fiiuns.  31.  A  priestess 
of  Isis.  32,  33.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  Quintiholo,  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Quintilius  Yarns  near  Tivoli.  38. 
Statue  of  Ganymede,  found  m  the 
ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  rests 
is  engraved  t\\e  name  of  Pha)dimos. 
39.  A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  rehefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanahan  embleuis,  found 
in  fragments  near  the  ch,  of  S.  An- 
drea, on  the  Monte  CavaUo.  The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  Tv'hich 
it  stands,  representing  bacchanalian 
figures,  birds,  &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rancio,  on  the  Yia  Ardeatina.  41.  A 
small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  tlie  villa 
of  LucuUus,  on  the  Ch-ceian  promon- 
tory. 44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
zon. 47.  A  Canephora.  48.  Bust  of 
Trajan.  50.  Statue  of  Diana  terrified 
at  seeing  the  dead  Endymion.  53. 
Statue  of  Euripides  holding  a  mask. 
56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  with  a 
curious  coiffiu-e.     59.  Statue  of  Abund- 


ance, with  the  cornucopia.  62.  Statue 
OF  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection.  It 
was  found  near  the  Yilla  Aldobraudini 
at  Frascati,  and  was  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  Camuccini.  67.  Athlete, 
a  semi-colossal  statue,  found  in  tlie 
Yicolo  deUe  Palme  in  the  Trastevere 
in  1849,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Bronze  Horse,  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, was  discovered.  So  admirably 
has  this  statue  been  preserved,  tliat, 
although  one  arm  and  both  legs  were 
broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing, 
and  the  only  restoration  necessary  was 
a  small  fragment  of  tlie  nose  and  some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  rt.  hand,  which 
have  been  carefully  restored  by  Profes- 
sor Tencrani.  It  is  of  Greek  marble, 
and  represents  a  wrestler,  or  atlilete,  in 
the  act  of  cleanmg  his  arm  with  a  ^'■stri- 
giir  Canina,  who  directed  the  excava- 
tion ill  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Roman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  art,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus 
(b.c.  325),  his  celebrated  Acrolya^evo?, 
which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own 
palace,  but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
origmal  situation.  To  the  objection  that 
Phny's  description  of  that  statue  ap- 
plies to  a  work  in  bronze,  Canina  replies 
that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze 
one  by  Lysippus.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  correct,  the  statue  is  tlie  first  work 
of  Lysippus  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  additionally  intei-esting  as 
being  one  of  the  few  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  AYhatever  be  its  origin,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his  skin 
with  the  strigil,  though  paintings  of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  vases.  The  present  statue  is 
holding  the  strigil  with  his  1.  hand, 
and  is  cleaning  vnXh  it  his  rt.  arm, 
which  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  countenance  is  ideal;  his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
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and  his  shoulders  show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  liardlj  surpass  the 
natural  size.  Tliis  apparent  incongruity 
is  explained  by  the  Roman  artists  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 
represent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a  run- 
ner ;  his  strength  being  sho\ATa  by  the 
size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head,  and 
his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues  of  Her- 
cules ;  while  his  lightness  and  quickness 
in  running  are  shown  by  his  legs,  which 
are  strong,  nervous,  and  rather  long. 
The  dice,  in  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  modern 
and  unauthorised  addition.  68.  Bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69. 
The  emperor  GTordian  the  Elder  (?). 
70.  Caracalla,  young.  71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting  Amazon;  the  arms  are 
modern.  72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  Grermanicus,  Claudius, 
and  Livia ;  an  interestmg  statue,  re- 
markable for  the  di'apery.  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Tuscidum. 
SO.  Statue  of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?). 
81.  Bust  of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of 
Diana,   found    at    the    Villa   Adriana. 

86.  Statue  of  Fortune,  wearing  a  dia- 
dem, and  a  veil  hanging  over  the  back 
of  the  head  to  indicate  her  mysterious 
origin  ;  she  holds  the  rudder  and  the 
cornucopia  :  a  valuable  and  beautiful 
statue,  finely  preserved  ;  found  at  Ostia. 

87.  Bust  bearmg  the  name  of  Sallust, 
very  doubtfid,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  91. 
Bust  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan. 
92.  The  Venus  Anadyomena.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of  the 
hemicycle  is  an  interestmg  specimen, 
well  known  by  the  illustrations  of  the 
Visconti.  It  represents  Diana  of  Ephe- 
sus,  with  arabesques  and  figures  of 
birds  around.  It  was  found  at  Poggio 
Mirteto,  among  the  Sabine  hills..  95. 
Apollo  with  t]ie  lyre,  in  Grreek  marble ; 

96.  Bust  of  Marc  Antony,  fomid  in 
a  cavern  A¥ith  that  of  Lepidus  (No. 
106),  and  one  of  Augustus,  at  Tor 
Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

97,  99, 101,  i03,  105.  Athletes,  placed 
in  the  niches   of  the   hemicycle ;    the 


third  was  found  with  the  Eaun  (No,  41) 
near  the  Lacus  Circeii ;  the  other  4  are 
from  the  villa  of  Quintihus  at  Tivoli. 
Above,  in  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle, 
is  a  bust  of  Pius  VII.,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontifi^s  and  the  generous 
founder  of  tliis  gallery,  by  Canova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  young  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Augustus.  102a.  Com- 
modus.  106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  foimd 
Avith  No.  96.  107.  A  small  statue  of 
Minerva  Polias.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.  109.  The  colossal  group 
of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church 
of  the  IMinerva,  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  Isis,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est figm^es  in  the  Vatican  :  the  16 
children  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegorical  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  river 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land:  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modern.  On*^  the 
base  are  symbohcal  rejDresentations  of 
the  ri^'er,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneu- 
mon, ox,  lotus  in  flower,  and  croco- 
dile. 111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  Avith  the  statue 
of  Titus  (No.  26)  near  the  Lateran. 
112.  Bust  of  Juno  Eegina.  114-.  Mi- 
>'EEYA  Medica,  one  of  the  finest  di-aped 
statues  in  Eome,  foimd  on  the  Esqui- 
line  in  the  ruins  called  the  temple  of 
this  Divinity.  It  is  of  fine  Parian 
marble,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection.  The  rt.  forearm  and 
1.  fingers  are  modern.  117.  Good  statue 
of  Claudius  in  a  toga.  120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Eaun  of  Praxiteles. 
121.  Bust  of  Commodus,  one  of  the 
finest  known;  found  at  Ostia.  123. 
Heroic  statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  restored. 
118.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian  prisoner, 
belonging  probably  to  a  full-length 
figure,  from  the  Eor um  of  Traj  an.  124. 
Good  bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Pliilip. 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.  132.  Eiiie 
Statue  of  Meecuey.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and  wa'^s 
recognised  by  Canova,  who  had  it  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican.  The  bead, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  statue', 
was  foimd  in   the  CoHseum  in   ISOs' 
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and  replaces  tliat  of  Hacb:ian,  forinerlj 
upon  it.  134.  Head  of  Yespasian,  re- 
cently adapted  to  a  bust  witli  a  tunic 
of  yerde  antico.  135.  Hermes,  Avitli  a 
modern  head,  and  an  inscription  in 
Grreek  hexameters  on  the  base,  Avhich 
states  that  it  bore  the  bust  of  the 
sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aplu'odisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurehus.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  Yilla  IS'egroni. 

Be- entering  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  further  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reach  the 

Museo  Pio-Clementino,  so  Q'Oilled  ft'om 
Clement  XTV.  and  Pius  YI.,  from 
Avhom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contahis  the  collections 
formed  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
YII.,  and  Paul  III.,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magnificent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  YI.  contributed  more  munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
liis  predecessors ;  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  it  in  wliich  some  object 
does  not  bear  the  inscription,  3£ti- 
nijicentiu  JPii  Sexti.  The  frequent  re- 
cmTence  of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  tlie  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more  than 
2000  specimens,  and  built  from  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  Gallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Eotonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Grreek  Cross  and  of  the 
Eiga,  the  Glrand  Stan-case,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  which  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.  JEntrance. — I. 
Yestibtjle  op  the  Toeso  (2),*  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da  Yolterra, 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  III.  They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.  3.  The  Toeso 
Eelyedeee,  sculptured  by  ApoUonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
hj   a    Grreek  inscription   on  the  base, 

*  The  numbers  in  a  parenthesis  correspond 
to  those  of  the  different  halls  on  the  ground-plan. 
Tlie  apartments  without,  numbers  have  their 
names  printed  upon  the  plan. 


fomid  in  the  Campo  dei  Piori,  near 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  referred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  commanded 
the  admnation  of  the  first  sculptors  of 
modern  times.  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power  in  representing  the 
human  form  ;  and  Winckelmann  consi- 
dered that  it  approached  nearer  to  the 
sublime  than  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  represent  Her- 
cules in  a  state  of  repose  after  labour. 
Y^inckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  head,  but  Yisconti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group, 
and  that  the  arm  smTOunded  some 
other  figm-e.  Elaxman  adopted  tliis 
opinion,  and  mtroduced  it  into  one  of 
his  finest  compositions.  In  the  niche  op- 
posite the  window  is  the  Saecopha&us 
OE  L.  SciPio  BaeBxItus. — Few  objects 
in  this  museum  have  been  made  so  Avell 
known  by  models  and  engravmgs  as 
this  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Rome. 
It  is  of  tho,  coarse  ■j^eperino,  or  grey 
volcanic  tufa,  of  the  Alban  Ihils,  in 
the  early  Doric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglyphs.  The 
mscription  bears  the  name  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
father of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who  was 
consul  E.G.  297  (a.tj.c.  455).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on 
the  models,  that  the  following  copy 
may  prove  acceptable  :  —  coeneliys  . 

LYCIYS  .  SCIPIO  .  BAEBATTS  .  aNAIYOE  . 
PATEE  .  PEOGNATYS  .  EOETJS  .  YIE  . 
SAPIEITSQYE  .  QYOIYS  .  EOEMA  .  YIETY- 
TEI  .  PAEISYMA  .  EYIT  .  CONSOL  .  CEN- 
SOE  .  AIDILIS  .  QYEI  .  EYIT  .  APYD  .  YOS  . 
TAYEASIA  .  CI3AYNA  .  SAMNIO  .  CEPIT  . 
SYBIGIT  .  OMNE  .  LOYCAJS^A  .  0P3IDESQY  . 

ABDOYCIT.  ^Yhen  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
the  skeleton  was  found  enth-e,  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingei's.  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Yenetian  Senator  Angelo  Q.uhini,  who 
removed  them  to  ,Padaa.  ,  The  ring 
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found  its  way  to  England,  wliero  it  is 
still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  tlie 
earl  of  Beverley.  Tlie  history  of  this 
interesting  relic  is  given  by  the  anti- 
quary Dutens,  in  his  '  RechercJies  sur 
i'Usage  des  Youtes.'  He  had  left  Eng- 
land in  1768  on  liis  travels  with  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  He  says, 
"  Le  squelette  etait  tres  enticr.  II  avait 
au  doigt  ime  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pie 
YI.  me  fit  I'honneur  de  me  donner,  et 
que  j'ai  placee  dans  le  beau  recueil  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Eeverley."  The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  under 
the  head  of  Tombs.  The  bust  of 
peperino  crowned  with  laurel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the 
origmal  inscriptions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  tomb  ,-  amongst  wliich 
those  of  Aidla  Corneha,  the  daughter 
of  Sc.  Hispalus,  and  of  Lucius  Corn. 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.  Parbatus,  and 
conqueror  of  Corsica  (b.  c.  259),  very 
remarkable  for  the  singular  orthography 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  recess  of  the 
window  is  an  indifferent  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  11.  Round  Ves- 
tibule (3). — 1',  5.  Eragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  di'apery.  6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Favonazzefto 
marble.  On  the  balconj^  an  antique 
anemoscope  or  12-sided  dial,  each  side 
containing  the  name  of  corresponding 
winds  in  Grreek  and  Latin.  The  view 
from  this  balcony  is  so  beautifid  that  it 
gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.  There  is  no  point 
from  which  the  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hills  and  Sabine  xipennmes,  with  the 
evening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  III.  Sail  of  Me- 
leager  (4), — 10.  Statue  of  Meleager  with 
the  boar's  head  and  the  dog,  found  near 
the  Porta  Portese  in  a  nearly  perfect 
state,  the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.  On  the 
walls  are   some   sepulchral    bas-reliefs 


!  representing — 20,  ^neas  and  Dido;  22, 
\  a  Roman  galley  ;  21,  a  colossal  head  of 
1  Trajan ;   and  an   interesting   historical 

mscription  relative  to  the  foimdation  of 
I  a  temple  to  Hercules,  by  the   Consul 

Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth, 
j  in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  by  liim 

during     liis    celebrated     campaign    in 

Achaia. 

Cortile  cU  Belvedere,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  This  coiu-t  is  an 
octagon,  of  unequal  sides,  surrounded 
by  4  open  porticos,  with  4  cabmets  in 
the  angles,  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  ancient 
sculptm^e.  The  porticos  contain  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  sarco- 
phagi, which  we  shall  notice  as  we  pass 
on,  alternately  with  the  cabinets.  Be- 
ginning on  the  rt.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting 
objects : — 

First  Forfico  (8'). — Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reUefs  of  fauns  and 
bacchantes,  found  in  1777  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  St.  of 
Peter's :  it  contained  2  skeletons.  31. 
Sarcophagus  with  a  Grreek  and  Latin 
inscription  to  Sextus  Yarius  Marcellus, 
father  of  the  emperor  Elagabalus  : 
the  designation  of  the  different  dignities 
with  which  he  was  invested  is  cni'ious  ; 
it  was  discovered  near  Yelletri.  29, 
100.  2  fine  baths  with  lions'  heads, 
one  in  black  granite,  the  other  in  green 
basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
26.  2  fine  colmnns  of  white  marble 
covered  with  foliage  in  relief. 

First  Cabinet  (8)  .—The  Perseus,  and 
the  2  boxers,  Creugas  and  Damoxenus, 
by  Canova.  These  celebrated  figures 
were  brought  here  when  the  ancient  sta- 
tues were  carried  off  to  Paris ;  the 
Perseus  was  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the.  Apollo,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Consolatrice.  On  t]ie  resto- 
ration of  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  were 
ordered  to  remain  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Canova:,  who  felt 
that  they  would  challenge  comparison 
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■wlien  standing  by  tlie  side  of  tliose 
masterpieces  of  ancdent  art.  34.  Mer- 
cury Argoreus.     35.  Minerra  Argoliea. 

Second  Portico  (7'). — 37.  A  sarcopha- 
gus with  a  fine  bas-rehef  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  found  at  Orte,  43.  Statue 
of  Yenus  and  Cupid  :  the  principal 
iigiu'e  is  supposed,  from  the  inscription 
beneatli,  to  represent  SaUustia  Barbia 
Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Sererus, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  hberta?, 
Helpidia  and  Sallustia.  44.  A  square 
altar  with  low  rehefs  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  birth  of  Homulus  and  Kemus  &c., 
bearing  the  name  of  T.  C.  Farentius. 
45.  An  oblong  altar  of  the  Lares 
Augusti,  much  damaged ;  still  3  figures 
can  be  made  out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of 
Augustus,  of  Livia,  and  Octayia ;  on 
another,  those  of  his  ancestors  ;  en  the 
thh'd,  Augustus  holding  a  sceptre. 
This  relic,  probably  of  the  tune  of  tlie 
emperor  liimself,  was  found  on  the 
Palatine.  49.  Large  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  a  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  with  the  contest  of  Achilles 
and  Pentesilea :  the  two  figui'es  on  the 
coyer  belong  to  another  tomb  of  a  much 
later  period.  50.  A  fine  column  of  the 
rare  brecciaform  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Second  Cabinet  (7).— 35.  The  Bel- 
YEDERE  Antikous,  Considered  by  Yis- 
conti  to  be  Mercury,  foimd  near  S. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  the  p)ontificate  of 
Paul  III.  Tlie  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
and  tlie  foot  on  which  it  rests  is 
so  badly  restored  that  it  produces 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
j^ortions  of  this  beautiful  statue  haye 
receiyed  unqualified  praise :  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  forui 
and  with  all  the  gracefiilness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful.  Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
by  John  Bell,  a  most  competent  judge 


in  this  respect,  to  be  faultless  in  eyery 
point :  he  dwells  with  enthusiam  on 
its  just  proportions,  the  balance  and 
liying  posture  of  tlie  figure,  the  exqui- 
site formation  of  the  legs  and  ankles, 
and  its  entue  freedom  from  insipid 
flatness  of  feature  and  from  strained 
anatom3^  54.  Bas-relief,  from  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representmg  combat 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  another,  55,  a 
procession  of  Isis,  proceeding  to  a 
sacrifice.  57.  Statues  of  Hercules  and 
Yertumnus. 

Third  Portico  (6').— 61.  A  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nereids 
bearing  the  arms  of  Acliilles  ;  another, 
58,  wuth  reliefs  of  the  seasons ;  69,  a 
third  with  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourtli  with  bacchanalian  figm-es. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  reciinmg 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  wdiom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64,  65). 

Third  Cabinet  (6) .—74.  The  Laocoon, 
fomid  in  the  Yigna  de'  Fredis,  on  the 
Esquiline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoyerer,"  Felice  de'  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  receipts 
deriyed  from  the  gabella  of  the  Porta 
San  G-ioyanni.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discoyery  by  the  fact  that  the  tolls 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Joliii 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
family  of  de'  Fredis  the  lucratiyc  office 
of  Apostolic  Secretaiy,  on  condition 
that  the  reyenue  granted,  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church.  ]\Iichel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
coyery, called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  curious  letter,  \ATitten  by  Cesare  Tri- 
yulzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1, 
1506,  describing  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  eyent,  is  preserved  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriehe.     After  a  good  deal 
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of  controyersy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 
described   by   Phny   in   the   following 
interesting   passage :  — "  The   fame  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  because 
the  number  employed  upon  great  works 
prevented  their  celebrity  ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,   and  where   tliere  are  more 
than    one   they   cannot   all   obtain   an 
equal  f;\me.     Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an 
example,  which  stands  in  the  j^alace  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.     The  whole 
group,  the   father,  the   boys,   and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  single   block,    in   accordance 
witli  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Rhodes,   and   sculptors  of  the  highest 
class." — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.   4.)     The  great 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  single 
block ;  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  fact  on  its  fii'st  discovery, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion. 
Tln-ee   separate  pieces   can   be   clearly 
made   out :  out  of  the  fii-st  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  1.,  out  of  the  second 
the   upper    part    of   Laocoon    himself 
as  for  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  the 
rest   of   the  group    out   of  the    thu'd. 
Winckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  the 
true   mode   of  reconciling   tliese   facts 
with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probabihty  that'the  jomings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time  ;  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  requu-ed  the  practised 
eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
tlie   time  of  Michel  Angelo.      The  rt. 
arm  of  the  father,  and   those   of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.      In  the  opi- 
nion of   Canova   the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon  is   not    in    its   proper   position, 
as    a   projection   on   the   head  of  the 
figure  shows  that  the  hand,   or  some 
other    part    of  the    group,   rested    on 
the  head.    At  present^the  angles  formed 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
detract  from  the   effect  of  its  intense 
action.     Another  knob  on  the  serpent 
shows  that  the  son  on  tlie  1.  had  his 


liand  in  a  similar  position.   Yasari  tells 
us  that  Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm 
for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  wliich 
he   followed  in  his  copy,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  UfEzi  at  Florence.     This 
restoration,    which   was   not    adopted, 
seems   to  have  suggested  the   present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  1544.     Fra  Giovanangelo  da 
Montorsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the 
arm  in   marble   by  order   of  Clement 
YII.     He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  over  the  head  of  the  figui'e ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  Winckelmami  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  unfinished 
state.    The  common  story,  that  Michel 
Angelo   began   the   restoration  of  the 
figure,  and  gave  u^)  the  task  in  desj^air, 
"  because  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,"  can- 
not, we  beheve,  be  traced  further  than 
'  SiDcncc's   Anecdotes,'     and    probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoli above  mentioned.     The  present 
arm  is  of  terra- cotta,   and  is  said  by 
Whickelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini.    The  arms   of  the  cliildren  were 
added  by  Agostino  Cornacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli's 
design  for   the   fii-st  restoration.     The 
group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained G-reek  marble.     Scholars  have 
often  dcsh'ed  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  ^neid;  but  the  pas- 
sage will  not  bear  the  application,  and 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  scidpture.    There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing  inspired    the   passage  in  '  Childe 
Harold,'  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller:  — 

"  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agon.y 
With  an  immortal's  patience  hlen'ding : — vain 
The  struggle  ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;    the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp.' 
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The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre-  j 
sent — 75,  the  triinnph  of  Bacchus  over  i 
the  Indians ;  76,  a  bacchanahan  pro-  j 
cession.  The  statues  in  the  niches  ave  ' 
Polliymnia,  and  a  iiymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 

Fourth  Portico  (5') . — 79.  Alto-reheyo, 
representing  Hercules  and  Telephus, 
Bacchus  and  a  Satyr ;  SO,  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  Cupids  carrying  arms; 
another,  with  tritons  and  nereids 
below ;  another  with  a  bas-relief  of 
2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb 
for  its  owner  Clodius  Apolhnaris ; 
81,  a  bas-relief  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting an  Emperor  ^Vith  a  sacrificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch ;  84  and  87,  altars  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Yolusii  on  the 
Yia  Appia — one  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
is  richly  sculptui'cd — the  first  repre- 
sents a  sitting  senatorial  personage; 
85,  statue  of  Hygeia ;  88,  a  bas-relief 
representing  Rome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor ;  2  large  baths  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  and  2  fine  masses  of 
alahastro  a'  2^eccoreUe.,  brought  from 
the  Yilla  Adriana,  the  most  beautiful  | 
known  spechnens  of  this  "s^ery  rare 
marble. 

Fourth  CaMnet  (5).— 92. The  Apollo  ' 
Belyedeee,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  the 
ancient  •  Antium.  It  was  purchased 
by  Juhus  II.,  when  Cardinal  deUa 
Hovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculptm^e  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  Ave  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  musemn  commenced.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imjDcrial  villas  at  An- 
tium, which  w^as  a  favourite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
character  in  which  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Yisconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.     Winckclmann  was  of  ophiion 


that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  1.  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm have  been  restored  by  Montor- 
soli.  Both  ankles  and  the  rt.  leg  wore 
broken  when  it  was  discovered  ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  in  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
action  of  the  figure  m  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 
Luni  or  Carrara  marble  ;  the  opinion 
of  Yisconti  that  the  marble  is  G-reek, 
though  neither  from  Pentelicus  nor 
Pares,  has  found  few  supporters. 
Canova  not  only  rejected  this  idea,  but 
considered  that  the  statue  is  a  copy 
from  a  v/ork  in  bronze ;  and  that  the 
pecuharities  of  style  in  whicli  a  bronze 
statue  difl'ers  from  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
in  the  drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of 
our  time  comcide  in  the  opinion  of 
Canova  ;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  ihii 
time  of  iN'ero.  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Agasias  of 
Ephesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name 
occm's  on  the  Fighting  (xladiator  in 
the  Louvre,  which  was  also  found  at 
Antium  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  conjecture.  Lord  Byron 
has  thrown  the  influence  of  his  genius 
over  this  statue  in  one  of  his  finest 
descriptions  :  — 

"  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unen-ing  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  San  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow 

bright 
'\Y\Wx  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

Bat  in  his  delicate  fonn— a  dream  of  Love. 
Shaped  hj  some  solitary  njinph,  whose  breast 
Long;d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision— are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god !" 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this   cabinet   repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and   female  figures  with 
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a  ball  about,  to  be  sacrificed.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  niches  are  a  Minerva  and  a 
Yenus  Yictrix. 

The  Octagonal  com-t  of  the  Belvedere 
was  erected  by  Simonetti,  m  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  XIY.  The  8  large 
marble  masks  were  brought  from  tlie 
Pantheon ;  on  the  walls  above  are  bas- 
rehefs  from  Roman  sarcophagi,  and 
below,  ancient  statues,  which  stand  on 
altars  and  cippi. 

Sail  of  tlie  Animals^  divided  by  a 
vestibule  into  2.  parts,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Pales trina.  The 
sculptures  of  animals  in  this  hall  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  of  the  kind 
ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  respecting  the  excellence 
of  the  Grreek  sculptors  in  their^represen- 
tations  of  annuals.  It  lias  been  with 
truth  called  a  inenagerie  in  marble.  The 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  recognised  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cular description,  Tlie  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  objects.  Left  hrancli. 
— A  group  of  an  anomalous  animal  and 
a  Nereid.  215.  Hercules  leading  away 
Cerberus.  205.  A  camel's  head;  a 
crocodile;  a  sphinx,  in  flowered  ala- 
baster. 194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  liistory  of  Alba 
Longa  ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 
with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of  Hercules 
slaying  Grcryon,  and  carrying  off  his 
oxen.  195.  A  lion  tearing  a  horse. 
Bight  hrancli. — 116.  The  beautiful  grey- 
hounds playing.  124.  The  ;celebrated 
group  of  JMithras  stabbmg  the  bull,  with 
the  dog,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  the 
mystical  types  of  the  Mitln-atic  wor- 
sliip.  132.  A  stag  in  flowered  alabaster  ; 
a  lion  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the  teeth 
and  tongue  of  dificTently- coloured  mar- 
ble, 156.  A  large  lion  m  grey  marble. 
170.  A  lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw. 
The  rape  of  Europa.  134.  Hercules 
and  the  ISTemaean  lion.  137.  Group  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slain  by  Her- 
cules. 139.  Equestrian  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin.  153,  A  beau- 


tiful smaU  group  of  goats  with  a  sleep- 
ing shepherd,  called  Endymion.  154. 
Panther  in  Oriental  alabaster,  the  spots 
formed  by  inlaid  black  and  j^eUow 
marble.  247.  A  large  basin  of  Breccia 
di  Serravezza,  supported  by  3  double 
Hemies.  119.  A  pointer  pointing,  in 
the  same  material. 

Gallery  of  Statues.  —  On  the  rt. 
hand  (248)  an  armed  statue  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus ;  the  head  of  an  inferior 
style  to  the  armour,  wliich  is  beauti- 
fully scidptm^ed,  standing  on  a  tra- 
vertine pedestal,  brought  fi-om  the 
Bustum  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus,  and    bearing    the   inscription, 

C.     CiESAE.      GERMAN'ICr     C.ESAEIS     HIC 

CREMATV3  EST.  250.  The  half-figm^e 
of  the  sup]3osed  Cupid  of  Praxiteles, 
called  the  Genius  of  the  I^atican, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  on  the  Yia 
Labicana,  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore ;  it  was  evidently  Avinged,  the 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
being  visible  on  the  shoulders.  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple;  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules  by  the  artisans 
of  the  imperial  mint,  in  the  rei»Tn 
of  Trajan,  whose  names  are  engraved 
on  one  of  the  sides.  256.  Hercules. 
259.  Minerva  Pacifera  with  the  olive- 
branch.  262.  Cahgula;  the  bas-rehef 
below  represents  a  gold-beater,  with 
his  name  and  calling,  Aurifex  JBac- 
tiariu^.  261.  A  muse,  or  Penelope. 
264.  A  copy  of  the  Apollo  Sam-octonos 
of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Yilla  Spada  ; 
there  is  a  celebrated  repetition  of  it  in 
bronze  in  the  Yilla  Albani.  265.  The 
Amazois^,  one  of  the  finest  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ;  fi-om  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  it  appears 
to  have  once  stood  in  the  portico  or 
scliola  of  the  Physicians,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  IJrania,  found  in  the  villa  of 
Cassius  at  Tivoli;  the  head  does  not 
belong  to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  celebrated  comic  poet  Posi- 
dippus,   found  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
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renzo  m  Pauls  Perna,  on  the  Yinnnal. 
Left  Side. — 390.  A  correspoucliiig  statue 
of  Menancler,  found  at  the  same  place. 
These  2  statiies,  wliich  formerly  stood  m 
the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Perna,  ^ere 
converted  into  saints,  as  is  evident  from 
marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halos 
of  glory  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  them 
from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees.  393. 
Statue  of  the  Abandoned  Dido.  394. 
Neptune.  396.  A  Tvounded  Adonis, 
called  also  the  Barberini  Narcissus. 
397.  A  reclinmg  statue  of  Bacchus. 
406.  The  second  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  disco- 
vered at  Pallerone,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  Amadne,  formerly 
called  Cleopatra,  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  draped  statues  in 
the  Museum.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  Gleopatra, 
in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  ^vritten  in 
honom- of  its  discovery.  412,413.  The 
Barberini  candelabras,  on  each  side  of 
the  Ariadne,  were  found  in  Hadrian's 
ViUa  at  TivoH.  The  bas-rehefs  on  the 
bases  represent  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury ; 
Mars,  Yenus,  and  Minerva.  416.  Abas- 
rehef  in  3  compartments,  the  central  one 
of  Ariaclne  abandoned,  resembhng  the 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Lucius 
Yerus,    on    a    pedestal,    inscribed    ti. 

CiESAR.      DBTSI     .     CiESAEIS  .     P     .     HIC. 

SiTVS  .  EST,  There  are  other  pedestals 
here,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Cains 
Cffisar,  the  son,  and  of  Livilla,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  (see  p.  62), 
from  the  hustum  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  large  bath,  in  beau- 
tiiiil  oriental  alabastar,  discovered  near 
the  ch.  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  at  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  apartment, 
leadmg  to  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in 
the  recess  of  the  window  overlooking 
the  Giai'dino  Belvedere  is  the  cele- 
brated, 422,  Puteal,  called  the  Pozzo 
Giustiniani,  from  having  formed  a  part 


of  the  marbles  in  the  palace  of  tliat 
family ;  on  it  are  sculptured  three 
bacchanahan  groups,  in  each  of  AA']iit'h 
Bacchus  and  Silenus  are  represented  as 
the  principal  personages  ;  it  is  of  a 
good  period  of  art,  and,  as  its  name 
indicates,  served  as  the  mouth  of  a  well 
or  cistern. 

Hall  of  the  JBnsts,  tlie  continuation, 
of  that  of  the  Statues.  273.  Alexander 
Severus.  274.  Juilius  Cajsar.  276.  Au- 
gustus. 280.  Marcus  Agrippa.  2SS. 
Marcus  Am-elius.  293.  Menelaus.  Co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso  antico^  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  nero  antico  marble,  valuable  for 
the  rare  material.  299.  A  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt.  302.  Julia 
Mammcfia.  304.  Caracalla.  306.  Au- 
gustus, at  an  advanced  age,  remarkable 
for  the  cu'clet  round  the  head.  The 
cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Juhvis  Caesar.  307. 
Septimius  Severus.  308.  Nero,  as 
Apollo.  311.  Otho.  350.  Livia  Dru- 
siUa,  4th  wife  of  Augustus.  353. 
Juha,  daughter  of  Titus.  357.  Auti- 
nous.  361.  Hadrian.  359.  Sabina  bis 
wife.  383.  Bust  in  porphyry  of  the 
Emperor  Philip  the  Younger.  325. 
Colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  liold- 
ing  the  thunderbolt ;  on  the  pedestal 
a  bas-reUef  of  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
382,  384.  Two  imique  representations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
interesting  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.  393. 
An  expressive  group  of  half-figures  of 
an  aged  man  and  his  daughter,  caUed 
without  any  authority  Cato  and  Por- 
tia. 421.  Cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster found  on  the  site  of  the  j3i(s- 
tum,  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
in  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  in  Corso  :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  ashes 
of  some  member  of  the  Imperial  family 
not  deposited  in  the  mausoleum,  as  was 
the  case  of  those  who  met  with  a  vio- 
lent death,  like  Agrippma,  Tiberius, 
Gemelhis,  &c.,  whose  inscription,  under 
the  statue  of  L.  Yerus  (420),  instead  of 
stating  he  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it 
"hie  situs  est."  Of  the  numerous  other 
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busts  in  these  chambers,  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  have  been  identified 
with  certainty. 


Cahinet  of  the  Maslcs  (9),  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  scenic  masks  in 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  that  surrounds 
them,  were  found  in  the  "Villa  Adriana ; 
they  have  been  much  restored.  4-33. 
A  faun  in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same 
place.  431.  Diana  Lucifera.  432,  444. 
2  good  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labom's  of 
Hercules.  428.  The  apotheosis  of  Pla- 
clrian,  436.  A  square  tassa  in  rosso 
antico.  439.  A  Sella  balnearia  of  the 
same  material,  formerly  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  In  the  niches,  besides  the  satyr 
abeady  mentioned,  are  statues  of— 443. 
Adonis;  438.  Minerva;  442.  Granymede; 
and  429.  Yenus  coming  out  of  the  batli. 
Be -entering  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
fi'om  its  centre  opens 

TJie  Hall  oftlie  Muses  (10),  adorned 
with  16  Corinthian  columns  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  JSTearly  all  the  statues 
and  busts  were  fovmd  in  the  villa  of 
Cassius  at  Tivoh.  The  mosaic  pave- 
ment contams  some  interesting  fi\ag- 
ments.  That  of  a  tiger  was  found  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  the  head  of  Medusa 
near  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  and  the 
theatrical  figures,  at  Porcareccia,  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Lorium.  Some 
of  the  Hermes  of  the  pliilosophers  and 
great  men  of  antiquity  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  Grreek  characters; 
they  are  highly  interesting  as  portraits. 
The  Muses  are  also  fine  characferistic 
figures.  498.  Epicurus.  499.  Mel- 
pomene. 500.  Zeno.  502.  Thalia.  503. 
j3Eschines.  504.  Urania.  505.  Demos- 
thenes. 506.  Cho.  507.  Antisthenes. 
508.  Polymnia.  509.  Metrodorus.  510. 
Alcibiades,  found  on  the  Ca^han.  511. 
Erato.  512.  Epmienides.  514.  Calliope. 
515.  Socrates.  516.  ApoUo  Musagatus. 
517.  Themistocles.  518.  Terpsichore. 
519.  Zeno,  520.  Euterpe.  521.  Emi- 
pides.  523.  Aspasia,  with  the  name  : 
this  imique  bust  was  found  at  Castro 
Nuovo,    near    Civita    Veccliia.      524. 


Sappho.  525.  Pericles,  very  fine  and 
full  of  expression.  529.  Bias.  530. 
Lycui'gus.  531.  Periander.  489,  497, 
526,  and  527.  Four  headless  Hermes, 
bearing  the  names  of  Thales,  Cleobulus, 
Solon,  and  Psittacus. 

Uotoncla  or  Circular  Hall,  built  by 
Pius  YI.  from  the  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.     In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian.     It  stands  on  the  fine  mosaic 
pavement   foimd  at   Otricoli  in   1780, 
representing  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the 
centre,  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithos;  ^\Teaths  of  flowert^ 
and  fi'uit  and  groups  of  sirens,  aU  in 
concentric  bands  around.     On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  2  colossal  hermes, 
foiind  in  Hadrian's  villa,  representing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.    Eound  the  hall 
are  statues   and  colossal  busts  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
hand:— 539.    Jupiter,  fomid  at    Otri- 
coh,  very  fine.      540.  Group  of  Her- 
cules  and   Telephus,   or   of  Ajax   and 
Telamon,  discovered  near  the  Theatre 
of    Pompey.       541.  Eaustma,   wife   of 
Antonmus  Pius,  from  Hadrian's  villa. 
542.  A  veiled  Augustus.     543.  Bust  of 
Hadrian,  found   m   his  mausoleum,  a 
work  of  very  fine  sculpture,  perfectly 
entire,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
as  a  grand  intellectual  head  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Emperor  that  stood  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  tomb  (see  p.  67).     544. 
Statue  of  a  draped  female,  restored  as 
Ceres.     545.  Colossal  bust  of  Antinous, 
from   Hadrian's  villa.      Heroic  statue 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  Avith  an  interesting 
bas-relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Games 
in   the   Cii-cus.     547.   The   Ocean,   by 
otliers  caUed  the  Sea  Divinity  Glaucus, 
a  colossal  hermes .    548.  Statue  of  Nerva! 
549.     Colossal  head  of  Serapis.     550. 
The  colossal  statue,  called  the  Barbermi 
Jimo,  of  an  excellent  sculptm-e.     551. 
Claudius,  crowned  with  oak -leaves.  554. 
Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Sept.  Severus.     553*. 
Plotina.      540.  Hercules   carrying   the 
young   Ajax.     552.    Juno   Sospita,    or 
Lanuviana,  ^jt^J^tS^^l^hield, 
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and  sandals.  555.  Bacclius  and  a  faun, 
with  a  tiger.  556.  Bust  of  the  Em- 
peror Pertinax.  Opening  out  of  the 
Botonda  is  the 

Hall  of  the  GreeJc  Cross,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  liall, 
with  one  of  the  finest  modern  doorways, 
ornamented  by  2  colossal  Egyptian  sta- 
tues in  red  granite,  found  in  Hadi-ian's 
villa ;  they  serve  as  Caryatides  to  sup- 
XDort  the  massive  entablature.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  ancient  mosaics, 
mth  arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerva 
in  the  centre,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  laEnfinella,  below  Tus- 
cuhmi.  The  principal  objects  m  this  ]iall 
are  the   2  immense  sarcophagi  of  red 
Eg;5-ptian  poi-phyry,  the  largest  known, 
and  probably  the    largest   ever   made 
out   of  that   material.     One   of  these 
(566)   is  the   SAKCOPHAairs   op  Cok- 
STAis^TlA,  the  daughter  of  Constantine, 
found  in   tlie  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
the   emperor  near    the  church    of    S. 
Agnese   fuori   le    Mura.      It   is   orua- 
mented  with    bas-reliefs    representmg 
a  vintage,  a    Chidsti^n   as    well   as    a 
bacchanahan  emblem.    Constantia  died 
A.r>.   354,    and,  although   the   style  of 
sculptm-e  indicates  that  dechne  of  art 
which    is    evident    in    all    the    works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Constantme, 
some  antic[uaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider  it   older   than  the  4th  century. 
Paul  II.,  shortly  before  liis  death,  had 
begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb  to 
serve    as   his    own    monument   in   the 
X/ateran.      Sixtus   lY.,   his    successor, 
restored  it  to  its  origmal  position,  but  it 
was  idtimately  brought  to  tlie  Vatican 
by  Pius   VI.  as  a  companion   to   the 
Sabcophag-TjS  op  the  Empeess  He- 
lena,  589.      This   interesting    sarco- 
phagus exliibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than    that   of    St.    Constantia  ;    it   is 
covered   witli  high-rehefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  of  prisoners 
and  portraits  of  Coiistantine  and  his 
mother  j  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figia^es    of    Victory    and   festoons    of 
flowers  and  fruit.     It  was  found  in  the 
tomb    of   St.    Helena,    our    comitry- 
woman,    now    called    the    Torre  Pig- 


nattara,   beyond  the   Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was   removed   by   Anastatius  IV. 
to    the    Lateran,   froin  where   it    ^vas 
brought     to    this    museum    by    Pius 
VI.      The    sarcophagi    of    Sta.    Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  much 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as   to   recjmre    extensive    restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high- 
rehefs  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  its  re- 
storation  required    the    labour  of   25 
artists  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the   great '  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
working  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
sciidi  —  very   nearly  20,000?,   sterling. 
The  most  remarkable  statues  in   this 
hah  are— 571.  Euterpe  with  the   lyre. 
572.  Didius  Juhanius  ;  585.  Marciana, 
the   sister   of  Trajan ;    597.  A  veiled 
Augustus  as   Pontifex  Maximus.     The 
2  ^  Sphinxes     (581,  582)    in   grey   gra- 
nite were  foimd  near  the  Vatican.     Be- 
hind the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is 
a  curious  cippus,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
a  villa  near  Tivoh,  bearing  the  name 
of  Syphax  king  of  IS^umidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  his  triumph.   There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity ;  indeed  by  some 
it  lias  been  pronounced  to  be  an  absolute 
forgery.   Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Polybius  that  Syphax  Avas  led  in   tri- 
umph, and  contends  that  he  died  pre- 
vious to  that  event  at  Tibur ;  at  the  same 
time  admitting  tl lat  PolyHus  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  shghted.    As 
it  is  clear  from  this  tliat  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  deatli  of  Syphax 
were   doubtful   in   the   time   of   Livy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.     It  is, 
however,  worthy   of  remark   that   his 
death  is  j^lacecl   by  that   historian   at 
Tibur,    where     this    monument    was 
discovered  in  the  15th  century.     The 
principal     facts     it     relates     are     the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in   Jiis   d'Sth    year,    and   the    erection 
of    tliis  monument    by    P.  C.    Scipio. 
The  following   is  a   copy   of  this   in- 
scription : — SYPHAX  NVMIDIAE  BEX — A 
SCIPIONE     APRC.     JUB.    DEL.     CAUSA. — 


EOM.  IN  TEIYMPH. 
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PERDUCTUS. — IN  TIBUETINO  TEREJ  EE- 
LIGATXJ — SUAMQUE  SERYIT  V  IN  ANI 
RE  VOL — SUPIIEMAM  D  CLAUSIT — ETATIS 
ANN.  XLVII.  M.V.D.XI.  CAPTIYITS  Y- 
OBEUT  —  P.    C.  SCIPIO  CONDITO    SEPT7L. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  finely- en- 
graved inscription  recording  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Helena  of  her 
Thermse,  near  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (600)  a 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigi-is  ;  the  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo  :  and  on  the  landing-place,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Grregoriano, 
bas-reliefs  (604)  of  Cybele  enthi-'oned, 
and  of  (605)  a  Dacian  prisoner ;  and 
2  coluDins  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porphyry. 

The   Hall   of  the   Blga,    a   cu'cular 
room,  so  called  froui  the  ancient  chariot 
on  2   wdieels   in   white   marble   which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.     It  has  two 
horses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
receive   the   admiration   of  travellers  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly  all 
its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
found  in  diflPerent  places  ;  the  wheels, 
the  second  horse,   and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modern  additions.    In 
the  niches  and  round  the  room  are  sta- 
tues  of — 608.    The   bearded   Bacchus, 
or   Sardanapalus,   with    the   name    in 
Greek    characters     engraved    on     the 
mantle.     611.  Alcibiades,  Avith  his  foot 
resting   on  his    helmet.     612.  Colossal 
statue   of   a   veiled    personage   in   the 
act  of  sacrificmg-      614.  Apollo,  ^nith 
his  lyre.     613,  617.    Sarcophagi,  with 
reliefs  of  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the 
circus,  the    riders    and    drivers   being 
genii.     615.  A  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  discus ;  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by  Nauky- 
des,  found  by  oin*  countryman  Gravin 
Hamilton  near  the  tomb  of  Gallienus 
on  the  Yia  Appia  :    the   head   unfor- 
tunately was  wanting,   and  has   been 
replaced  by  another,  however  antique. 


616.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocion. 

618.  A  repetition  of  the  Discobolus 
OE  Myron,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
stands ;  found  at  the  Yilla  Adriana. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored  ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than    that    in    the    Palazzo    Massimi. 

619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus.  620.  A  pliilosopher  holding  a 
scroll — the  head  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Septus  of  Cheronea,  the  uncle  of 
Plutarch.  In  front  is  a  sarcophagus 
with  the  race  of  Pelops  in  relief. 

Gallery    of  the    Candelahras,  a  fine 
hall   nearly    300   ft.   long,    erected   by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  YL,  on 
what   was   once   an   open   gallery.     It 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 
into  6  compartments    separated   from 
each   other   by   columns    of   alabaster 
from  la  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.    Besides  several 
interestmg  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
tui-e,   it   contams   a   series   of  modern 
urns,  sculptured  in  different  species  of 
porphyry  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  from  the  harder  rocks 
vised  by   the  ancients.     The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this 
gallery  '.—Hall   I.  —  Nos.    2    and   66, 
trunks  of  trees  with  birds' -nests  ;  seve- 
ral torsos,   amongst  others — 7.  a  very 
fine  one  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
52.  A  recumbent  figiu-e  of  a  Faun,  in 
fine   green    basalt.       Sail   II. — 74.  A 
satyi',  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.    81.  An  Ephesian  Diana, 
irom  the  Yilla  Adriana.    82.  Sepulchral 
urn ;    the   bas-reliefs   representing   the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  by 
Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra.    84.  Hand- 
some cinerary  urn  of  Titus  G-eminius 
Stella,   a  centirrion.     90.  A  tassa  sup- 
ported by  3  kneeling  figures,  bearing 
wine-skins  on   their    shoulders.      112. 
Sarcophagus   with    bas-rehefs    of    the 
story    of    Protesdaus    and   Laodimia. 
JECall  III.  —All  the  objects  in  this  divi- 
sion were  discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor 
Marancio,  on  the  Yia  Ardentina,  3  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  dur- 
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ing  excavations  made  by  the  Duchess 
of  Chablais  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Koman  villa  of  the  time  of  Commodus, 
which  belonged  to  a  certain  Nnmasia 
Prociila.  They  vi^re  presented  by  the 
discoverer  to  the  Yatican,  with  thefi'es- 
coes  of  Myrrha,  Pasiphre,  &c.,  now  in 
the  hall  of  ancient  pamtings  in  the 
Library.  131.  A  mosaic  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepise,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,  &c.  140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.  141.  Statue  of  a  Bacchus 
with  a  panther.  153.  Another  Bacchus 
holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.  8 
smaU  ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  wall. 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.  Rail  lY.— 173. 
Sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  An  old  fisherman,  called 
Seneca,  by  Winklemann.  198.  A  fine 
vase,  standing  on  a  puteal,  on  which  is 
a  bas-rehef  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  his  bark.  179.  A  large 
marble  vase,  also  upon  a  puteal,  sculp- 
tured with  vines  and  Bacchanahan 
subjects.  204.  A  fine  Sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo  de- 
stroying the  children  of  ISTiobe.  208. 
Statue  called  the  young  Marcellus,found 
at  Otricoli.  203.  An  Amorino.  Hall 
Y. —  222.  Statue  of  a  female  rimning, 
the  drapery  m  the  Etruscan  style. 
231.  Comic  figure  wearing  a  mask. 
Several  cippi  with  inscriptions.  Sail 
YI. — 250.  Yase  in  white  marble  with 
Neptune  and  sea-horses.  255.  Large 
oval  urn,  with  vine-leaves  and  grajjes 
in  relief,  and  handsome  handles.  259. 
A  Faun.  A  milestone  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  marked  Y.,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  marble  urn  (266)  with 
Cupids  engaged  in  the  vintage  in  rehef. 
264.  Statue  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe. 
269.  Sarcophagus  representing  the  rape 
of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

The  Etruscak  Mtjsetjm,  or  Mu- 
seo  Gregoriano  (to  be  seen  every 
day  except  Mondays,  from  10  till  2, 
on  application  to  the  Custode,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Museo  CTaiaramonti ;  it 
is  only  open  to  the  pubhc  on  Thm-sday 


in  the  Holy  week,  in  consequence  of 
many  of  the  objects  not  being  yet  en- 
closed in  presses,  and  serious  injury 
having  occurred  to  some  of  them  from 
an  over-crowded  attendance),  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  the  mu- 
seimi,  created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  honoured 
by  the  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
for  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which 
he  added  these  valuable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  in  tbe 
Yatican  by  liis  predecessors.  Many  of 
them  would  have  been  dispersed,  per- 
haps iiTCCoverably  lost,  if  Gregory  XYI. 
had  not  secured  them  for  the  museum. 
They  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
of  13  rooms.  The  first  contam  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  moniunents,  sar- 
cophagi with  recumbent  figures,  and 
other  remains,  which  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.  Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  each  chamber,  referring  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  'Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etrm'ia,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in  the 
collection  are  very  accurately  noticed. 
First  Chamher,  or  Vestibule  (4). — In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous  portrait  heads,  found  in 
d'ifierent  Etruscan  sites.  The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed  the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.  The  2  horses' 
heads  in  netifro  (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
at  Yulci.  Second  Chamher.  —  This 
narrow  corridor  contains  two  large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  recumbent  bearded  figiu^e 
and  its  bas-rehefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a  procession  of  musicians,  &c.,  the 
figiu-es  of  which  have  been  painted 
red,  the  colour  still  perfect :  the  other 
large  urn,  without  a  lid,  has  also  in- 
teresting rehefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cinerary  urns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
lU'ns  chiefly  from  Yolterra  and  Chiusi, 
witli  recumbent  figiu-es  on  their  lids,  and 
decorated  in  front  with  the  popular  my- 
thological sculptures  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  these 
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urns  in  our  descriptions  of  Cliiusi  and 
Yolterra.  Third  Chamher.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  are 
the  interesting  series  of  small  hut  m'lis, 
upon  the  shelves  in  the  corners,  still 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 
formerly  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters.  They  were  incor- 
rectly described  as  having  been  found 
some  years  back  under  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  Marino  and  Albano,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhabited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.  Independently  of  their 
high  antiquity,  they  are  extremely 
curious  as  illiistrations  of  a  style  difFer- 
ing  from  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquinii  in 
1834  ;  on  the  lid  is  a  male  beardless 
figure  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sides  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Clytemnestra  and  JEgis- 
thus,  of  Orestes  persecuted  by  the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
of  Clytemnestra  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon  ;  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  nefro  ;  and  a  slab  from  Todi, 
with  bihngual  inscriptions  in  Latin 
and  Umbrian.  Fourth  Chamher,  In 
the  centre  of  tliis  room  is  a  statue 
of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found  at 
Tivoli,  elegantly  proportioned  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Eoman  workmansliip. 
Among  the  other  objects  are  a  terra- 
cotta urn  found  at  Toscanella,  bearing 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a  youth  with  a 
wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at  his  feet ; 
fragments  of  3  female  statues  found  in 
excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Catillo 
near  Tivoli;  several  smaU  m-ns  ^  an 
extensive  collection  in  terra-cotta  bas- 
reliefs,  amongst  which  one  of  Hercules 
destroying  the  Hydra,  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  wliich  shows  that  the 
artist  had  before  him  the  ordinary 
Polypus  or  Octopus,  in  designing  the 
anomalous  classical  monster ;  votive 
offerings,  small  portrait  busts  and 
profiles,  with  ornamented  tiles,  and 
Etruscan  and  Grreek  glass  vessels  and 
ornaments,  &c.  Fifth  Chamher  (5).  Tliis 
and   the  three  next  chambers  contain 


the  Yases  and  Tazze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  kno^vn 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  Grrascia 
and  the  Campania  contrasting  with 
the  peculiar  outhnes  of  those  which  be- 
long more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here 
are  collected  the  hght  yellow  vases,  with 
particoloured  griffins,  sphinxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin  ; 
mostly  from  the  tombs  at  Ceiwetri. 
In  another  part  we  see  the  pure  red 
vases  with  black  figm-es,  marking  the 
peiiod  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  Egyptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  tlie  manufacture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figm-es,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  reahsed  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  vases 
of  Sarteano  and  Yolterra,  and  the 
red  ones  of  Arezzo,  all  with  reliefs 
may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
great  number  of  vases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  found  at  Yulci,  with  parti- 
colom'ed  figures  on  a  pale  ground,  repre- 
senting Mercury  presenting  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  Silenus  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Poniatowski  vase,  representing  Tripto- 
lemus  sent  by  Ceres  to  instruct  in  agri- 
culture. In  a  corner  near  the  window  of 
the  fii'st  room  of  the  vases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  window,  and  Mer- 
cuiy  can-ying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
'  Punch.'  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
wliich  look  out  on  the  Griardino  del  la 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
Grrecia.  Sixth  Chamher  (6).  Large 
square  hall,  containing  fine  vases,  of 
wliich  the  -5  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  centre.  Tlu-eo  of 
these  were  found  at  Yulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Yulci  vases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses  ; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents,  on  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modern  game  of 
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morra^  the  dlniscatia  digitorium  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  bemg  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths  ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  Castor  with  his  horse 
and  dog ;  the  3rd  represents  the  death 
of  Hector,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 
of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
chimseras,  wild  boars,  lions,  &c.,  and  the 
combat  of  G-reeks  and  Trojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus  ;  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  re- 
ceiving the  dead  body  of  Achilles ; 
on  the  opposite,  Bacchus  driving  a 
quadriga.  Seventh  Chamber  (7).  A 
large  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  Giardino 
Belvidere  outside.  Along  the  walls 
are  arranged  some  of  the  very  fine 
painted  vases  of  the  collection  ;  in  3  of 
the  niches  are  the  larger  Amphoree,  one 
from  Ruvo  ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  that  in 
the  central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
between  Minerva  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minerva  surrounded  by  the  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Cycnus  and 
Hercules,  where  Minerva  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.  'Eighth  Cham- 
her  :  Sail  of  the  Tazze  (8).  A  long 
gallery  containing  a  large  number  of 
vases  and  tazze  arranged  on  shelves. 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Graecia  and  among  the  Sabine  hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
Vulci  and  Cervetri.  The  collection 
of  tazze  in  tliis  and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
i]i  the  museum  ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
beauty,  many  of  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted 
upon  them.  Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful had  been  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  subjects 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient  mythology;  we  recognise 
most   of  the  deities   with   their   sjm- 
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bols,  many  weU-knowm  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
the  labom*s  of  Hercules,  the  history 
of  Theseus,  gymnastic  exercises  and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions, and  religious  rites.  The  col- 
lection of  paten"©  and  goblets,  found 
chiefly  at  Yulci,  is  perhaps  unrivalled  ; 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  v/ork  entitled  the  '  Museo 
Gregoriano.'  Some  of  these  paterae  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one  representing  the  Dragon  vomiting^ 
Jason  ;  the  rape  of  Proserpine ;  another 
the  young  Mercury  as  a  cattle-stealer ; 
and  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away  the 
body  of  Achilles,  may  be  particular- 
ized. The  press  in  this  hall  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  found  at 
Yulci,  representing  Menelaas  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  himself,  on  entering  TVoy, 
upon  Helen,  when  lie  is  arrested  by 
Love,  who  appears  between  them  as  a 
winged  figure  bearing  a  wreath,  on 
which  the  warrior  lets  fall  his  sword 
before  the  goddess  of  Persuasion,  and 
Helen  flies  to  Minerva  for  protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is  in- 
scribed in  Greek  characters.  The  bust 
of  Gregory  XYI.  in  this  hall  is  by 
Cav.  Pabris,  the  present  Director  of 
the  museum.  Ninth  Chamber  (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  almost 
unique.  On  entering  the  room  the 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,  found  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient 
Caere,  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  Rego- 
hni  and  General  Galassi,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  tlie  Begohni- 
Galassi  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
our  account  of  Cervetri.  Near  it  are 
several  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
caldron  decorated  with  dragons'  and 
lions'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  an  incense- 
burner.  Among  the  other  treasures 
of  this  chamber  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boY  wearina  the  bulla, 
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found  at  Tarquinii,  haying  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm ; — a  statue 
of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi 
in  1835 ;  tlie  hehnet  is  a  restoration, 
the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautifully 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
the  name  of  the  artist ; — a  veiy  beauti- 
ful cista  misCica.,  found  at  Yulci,  with 
liandles  formed  of  female  figures  riding 
upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  ex- 
quisite reliefs  representing  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  the  Amazons  ;  this 
cista  contained,  when  found,  various 
articles  of  a  lady's  toilette,  hair-pins, 
rouge,  2  bone  combs,  a  mirror,  now  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  &c. ; — a  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  winged,  with  an  owl 
in  her  hand,  found  at  Orte  ; — several 
braziers  from  Yulci,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels  ; — a  statue  of  an  Aruspex, 
in  his  sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber; — a  war  chariot  of  Ro- 
man times,  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Yilla  of  the  Quintilii,  on  the 
Yia  Appia;  it  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pole  and  wheels,  which  are  modern 
restorations,  it  is  so  perfect,  that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained. By  the  side  of  the  car  are  2 
fragments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a  portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Yecchia,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
inetal  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  which 
existed  there  ;  the  second,  a  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  fomid  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
-formed  a  part  of  Wie  same  colossal 
marine  group.  Arranged  round  the 
walls  are  several  chcular  shields  in 
bronze,  fovmd  in  the  Eegolini-G-alassi 
tomb  with  the  objects  abeady  de- 
scribed; some  of  them  are  3  ft,  in 
diameter; — another  sliield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  though  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect ;  a  bronze 
hand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 


helmets,  spears,  battle-axes,  cuirasfes, 
greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  armour  ;  a 
very  curious  bronze  vizor ;  a  long  curved 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  _pi;^'i6'«<^,  such  as  we 
see  represented  in  the  painted  bas-reliefs 
of  the  tombs  at  Cervetri ;  some  fans  : 
numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  of  great 
variety  of  form ;  and  an  ahnost  countless 
collection  of  sjpecclij^  or  miiTors,  many  of 
which  are  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on 
the  concave  sides,  and  others  ornamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room 
are  most  curious  collections  of  house- 
hold utensils — flesh-hooks,  cups,  cal- 
drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights, 
handles  of  furniture  richly  ornamented; 
a  series  of  idols  in  black  earthenware, 
found  at  Cgere ;  small  figures  of  ani- 
mals ;  comic  masks ;  strigiis,  or  scrapers, 
used  in  the  baths  ;  haii^-pins ;  coins  ; 
stamped  clay-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money;  a  pair  of  jointed  cJogs, 
the  fi-ame-work  of  bronze,  with  a  wooden 
lining,  found  at  Yulci ;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  in  mterest,  an  Alpliahet^ 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  arranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  that  it  might 
serve  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelling- 
book.  This  remai'kable  rehc  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Csere  ;  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  j?e- 
lasgic  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, from  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  G-reek  alphabet  and  its  aiTange- 
ment,  and  the  letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  characters. 
Among  its  other  pecuharities,  the 
letters  JEta  and  Omega  are  altogether 
wanting,  while  we  find  the  Vau  and 
Kop'pa.  The  Jewellery  is  contained  in 
a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
revolves  on  a  pivot  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  contain  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  varied 
and  beautiful.  The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  Kegolini- 
G-alassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.       The  gold 
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and  silver  filigree  of  G-enoa,  the 
chains  of  Yenice  and  Tiuchinopolj,  do 
not  siu'pass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  in 
taste.  The  patterns  of  the  female  or- 
naments are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
]  night  be  worn  as  novel  ties  in  any  court 
of  modern  Europe.  In  one  compart- 
ment are  wreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets 
for  the  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress  ;  some 
are  simple  fillets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most  dehcately  wrought.  In  other 
compartments  are  necklaces,  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold, 
in  every  variety  of  pattern  ;  many 
of  them  are  elastic,  and  several  are 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single 
or  coiled.  The  bullae,  or  amulets,  worn 
on  the  breast,  are  of  large  size,  and 
elaborately  worked.  The  rings  are  of 
various  kinds  ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  composed  of  scarabeei  set  on 
a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even  more 
varied  in  their  patterns ;  some  con- 
sist of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head, 
a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The  fibulas 
for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains  for 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  mmute  in  workmanship, 
that  modern  skid  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  delicacy.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  warrior 
buried  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  of  gold, 
with  fibula3  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  silver  articles  are  cups 
and  vases,  decorated  with  reliefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  "Lartliia" 
in  Etruscan  letters.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing glass  case  is  a  collection  of  Ro- 
man bronzes  and  glass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1849  during  an  excavation 
at  which  Pius  IX.  was  present ;  there 
are  some  good  pieces  of  window-glass, 
a  marble  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  and  an  iron  spade  similar 
in  form  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.  Te7ith  Chamber.  A  passage 
containing  a  series  of  Eoman  water-pipes 


in  lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia ;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bu'd  in  his 
hand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  with  an  in- 
scription, from  Yulci,  leads  us  to — Me- 
venth  Chamber,  ov  of  the  Tomhs  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prm- 
cipal  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 
Painted  Tomb  of  Yulci ;  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Tarquinii,  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 
The  V^iQci  paintings  are  from  one  of 
the  few  painted  tombs  discovered  on 
that  site.  As  this  tomb  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  as  the  pamtings 
at  Tarquinii  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
sentations of  costume  and  domestic 
manners.  On  one  we  see  a  boar- 
hunt,  with  huntsmen  in  fidl  chace ; 
in  another  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  third  is 
represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
ing interest  ;  on  others  are  various 
dances,  games,  fimeral  feasts,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  browm  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Yeii  and 
Ca3re ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thancli- 
vilus)  ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  millstone  ;  earthen  braziers  ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  m 
marble  ;  an  inscription  of  A.  D.  305 
found  at  A^ulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — Returning 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Twelfth  Chfmber,  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb ;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded  on 
each  side  by  lions  couchant  from  Yulci. 
It  is  divided  in  the  interior  into 
2  vaulted  cells  with  3  couches  of 
rock,  on  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,   while  on  the   walls  are   hung 
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vases,  tazze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 
patera^  with  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  found  last 
year  in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the 
Herennii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular 
bronze  vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones, 
placed  over  this  case,  joined  by  theii- 
summits,  was  found  in  the  Begolini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri. 

The  Egyptian  Museum,  entered 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  and  Hall 
of  the  Grreek  Ci'oss,  although  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  N.  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  was 
commenced  by  Pius  VII.,  by  a  collec- 
tion purchased  fi-om  Andrea  Graddi, 
and  with  various  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  CapitoHne  and  other 
museums  :  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  First  Room. — 
Sundry  Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Second  Room. 
Several  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Room. 
— SmTOunded  -with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figm'es  in  stone  and  earthen- 
ware of  Egyptian  divinities.  Fourth 
Room. — The  smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
&c.  Fifth  Room. — Egyptian  divinities, 
scarabcei,  &c.  ISixth  Room,  or  semicir- 
cular haU,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cycleof  the  Giardino  deUa  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  by  mummies  and  mummy- 
cases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  EgyjD- 
tian  divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  Room. — Smaller  Egyptian  di- 
vinities in  stone,  and  a  collection  of 
Canopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 
Fighth  Room. — A  large  hall,  contain- 
ing for  the  most  part  Roman  imita- 
tions of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Yilla  Adriana. 
They  are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, being  merely  copies  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  illustrations  of  the 
art    and    taste    of   the    period:    as    a 


work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
in  white  marble,  and  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  Nile.  Ninth  Room  —  contains 
colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  divinities, 
chiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Pasht.  The  two  antique 
lions  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Foiitana  dei  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engi^aved  on  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  date  from  Nectanebo  L,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  centy.  B.C.  The 
large  female  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of  Ehamses  II.  or  Sesostris.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  ai-e  statues 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  wife 
Arsinoe,  with  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tioiis  ;  they  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Tenth  Rooni^ 
opening  near  the  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross. — 3  fine  mummy-cases  in  green 
basalt,  and  4  ricMy  painted  ones  in 
wood. 

Eetui'uing  to  the  Gallery  of  the 
Candelabras,  described  at  p.  193,  we 
enter  that  of 

The  Arazzi  or  Tapestries  of  Raphael, 
whicli  are  arranged  in  a  hall,  preceding 
the  Gallery  of  Maps.  They  are  called 
Arazzi,  fi'om  having  been  manufactnred 
at  Arras  in  Elanders.  In  1515  and  the 
following  year  Raphael  designed  11 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which 
Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the  waUs 
of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  These  car- 
toons were  executed  by  Raphael  himself, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Francesco  Penni ; 
the  Enghsh  traveller  will  scarcely  re- 
qiine  to  be  informed  that  7  of  the 
nmnber  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  having  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  The  tapes- 
tries from  these  cartoons  were  worked 
under  the  dii'ection  of  Bernhai'd  van 
Orley,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  then  resi- 
dent in  the  Low  Countries.  Ten  of 
the  subjects  represent  the  history  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  the  lltli,  of 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Corona- 
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tion  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  high  altar. 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries  was 
executed  at  a  later  period,  and  not  alto- 
gether from  the  designs  of  Raphael : 
they  represent  various  scenes  in  the 
life  of  On-ist,  and  some  among  the 
mmiber  are  so  much  inferior  to  the  first 
series  in  design,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  of  their  being  by  his  scholars. 
During  the  sack  of  Eome  by  the  Con- 
stable de Bourbon,  in  1527,  these  tapes- 
tries were  seriously  injured  and  stolen 
fi'om  the  Vatican  :  they  were  restored 
in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  but  some  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  were  lost  for  ever.  They 
were  again  carried  off  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
Genoa,  who  bm-nt  one  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  tln-cads 
used  in  the  bright  lights.  The  specula- 
tion fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  oftered  to  seU  the  remainder ; 
when  they  were  purchased  for  thegovern- 
]nent.  Dimng  the  siege  of  1849  they 
were  again  exposed  to  injury  fi-om  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery.  Two  balls 
penetrated  the  gallery,  but  fortunately 
one  fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot  of  the  "  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes."  First  Series. — The  10  sub- 
jects of  this  series  have  suffered  much 
from  thue,  and  are  greatly  faded,  but 
the  beauty  of  their  composition  is  im- 
perishable, and,  considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  material,  they  are  worked 
with  sm'p rising  fidelity  to  the  original 
designs.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Ai'azzi, 
preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps,  erected 
by  Pins  VIII. ,  are  the  following  : 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias  ;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
3'ence  in  1512.  2.  Our  Lord  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter  ;  and  below,  the 
flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Fi'an- 
ciscan  friar,  3.  Paid  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,  5,  Our  Saviour  aj^pearing 
in  the  Garden  to  Mary  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Supi^er  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.     8.  The  Nativity. 


9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  11.  The  Resurrection.  12. 
The  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descend- 
uig  on  the  Apostles.  13.  The  Stoning 
of  St.  Stephen ;  and  below,  the  return  of 
Card,  de'  Medici  to  Florence  as  Papal 
Legate.  14.  An  Allegorical  composi- 
tion representing  Religion  between  Jus- 
tice and  Brotherly  Love,  by  Van  Orley 
and  other  pupils  of  Raphael. 

A  second  Hall,  or  that  beyond  the 
Gallery  of  Maps,  is  now  closed  to 
the  pubhc,  but  may  be  seen  on  apphca- 
tion  to  the  custode — 1.  Paul  in  prison 
at  Phihppi  during  an  earthquake,  which 
is  here  represented  by  a  giant  in  a  cavern 
beneath.  2.  Paid  healing  the  lame  man 
in  the  Temple  ;  below.  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna.  3.  The  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, in  3  portions,  part  of  the  car- 
toons for  which  are  now  in  our  Na- 
tional Gallery.  4.  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes;  and  below,  the 
entrance  of  Card,  de'  Medecis  into  the 
Conclave,  where  he  was  elected  Pope 
Leo  X.  5.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
6.  Elymas  struck  blind. 

The  Galleri/  of  Ilajys. —This  fine  hall, 
500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps  of  Italy  and 
its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Gre- 
gory XIIL,  1572-1585,by  Padre  Ignazio 
Danti,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Alatri. 
They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  geographical  knowledge 
possessed  at  the  period  of  the  difi'erent 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 


Pl^^iCOTHECA,  OE  GaLLEHY  OP 
PlCTITEES. 

AltJiough  the  Vatican  Pinacotheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  50  pictures, 
it   has  more   real   treasm*es  than    any 
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ci.?V^'on  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Fohgno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  are 
a  gallery  in  themselves ;  it  is  rather 
an  advantage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  from  these  chef- 
d'09uvres.  The  collection,  which  was 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small,  ill- 
lighted  rooms  at  the  extremity  of  the 
2nd  Gallery  of  the  Arazzi,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Stanze  of  Raphael, 


has  been  recently  removed  to  a  hand- 
some suite  of  halls,  forming  part  of  the 
palace  erected  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage.  Instead  of  simple  numbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture  are  affixed  to 
each. 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  useful  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca, 


Plan  of  the  Pinacotheca  at  the  Vatican. 


-t- 


— — 1^— 


Great  Court  of  PaJa-ce, 


a.  Entrance. 

h  h.  Upper  Loggia  of  Palace. 

c.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome. 


d.  Tlie  Madonna  da  Foligno. 

e.  The  Transfiguration. 


Before  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 
Pinacotheca  belonged  to  churches  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louvre ; 
and  on  being  restored  in  1815,  instead 
of  being  retiimed  to  where  they  formerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  PiusYIL,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and 


Canova,  to  form  this  now  incomparable 
collection. 


Room  II. 

Leon,  da   Vinm. — (I.)     St.  Jerome 
a  sketch,  or  cartoon. 
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Perugino.  —  (II.)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Placido,  and  Sta.  Flavia,  formerly  in 
the  Benedictine  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  de'  Casi- 
nensi  at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
taken  away  by  the  French. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli. — (HI.)  A  predella 
with  the  miracles  of  St,  Hya^inthns  in 
compartments. 

Haphael. — (IV.)  The  Amiunciation, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings,  and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple :  3  ex- 
quisite little  pictm'es  in  Kaphaers  early 
manner,  which  originally  formed  the 
predella  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Yu'gin 
(No.  XXYII.)  in  the  3rd  room. 

Andrea  Mantegna.  —  (V.)  A  Piet^, 
an  excellent  and  expressive  picture,  for- 
merly in  the  Aldrorandi  Palace  at 
Bologna. 

Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  —  (YL) 
The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  re- 
presented in  two  predella  pictures,  for- 
merly in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Perugia,  from  which  they  were  carried 
by  the  Pi*ench  to  Paris,  where  the  thu-d 
still  remaiQS. 


F.  Francia. —  (YII.)  The  Yirghi  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome. 

Raphael— {Yin.)  The  3  Theological 
Yirtues,  or  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
beautiful  circular  medallions ;  these 
lovely  subjects  formed  the  predella  to 
Kaphael's  picture  of  the  Entombment 
now  in  the  Borghese  Grallery. 

JBenvenuto  G-arofalo.  —  (  X, )  The 
Holy  Family  ;  the  Madonna  and  Child  ; 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Catherine  j  formerly 
in  the  Pictui'e  Galleiy  of  the  Capitol. 

Carlo  CHvelli,  one  of  the  old  Yene- 
tian  masters. — (XI.)  The  dead  Christ, 


the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Magdalen. 


Ghiercino. — (XII.)  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  fine  composition; 
the  head  of  tlie  Saviour  is  particularly 
grand. 


MvyHllo.—ilLTV.)  The  retmm  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.— (XY.)  The  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  with  the 
Infant  Christ ;  a  lovely  picture.  Both 
these  paintings  were  recently  presented 
to  Pius  IX.  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
An  inferior  work,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  lately  placed  in  this  room, 
is  attributed  to  the  same  master. 


Ghiercino.  —  (XYL)  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  formerly  in  the  Capitoline 
Collection. 


EooM  III. 


Domenichiiio. — (XYIL)  The  Commu- 
nion OF  St.  Jerome. — This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael.  The  composition  is  remark- 
able for  its  unity  and  simplicity  of  ac- 
tion, which  explain  the  subject  at  the 
first  glance.  It  was  painted  for  the  ch. 
of  the  Ara  Coeh,  at  Rome,  but  the  monks 
quarrelled  with  Domenichiao  and  put 
the  pictm^e  out  of  sight.  They  after- 
wards commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canvas,  they 
sent  him  the  St,  Jerome  to  be  painted 
over.  He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
such  saci'ilege,  but  tln'cw  up  his  engage- 
ment, and  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only 
2  painters  m  the  wprld,  Raphael  and 
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Domenicliino.  To  liiin  therefore  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Gh-olamo  delle  Carita, 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  Paris.  St., 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  sacrament  from 
St.  Eplii-aim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  the  G-reek  Church : 
tbe  deacon  bearing  the  cup  wears  the 
dalmatica,  and  the  kneehng  attendant 
holds  the  book  of  the  Gospels.  Santa 
Paola,  on  her  knees,  kisses  the  hands  of 
the  dying  saint.  The  Arab  and  the  lion 
give  variety  to  the  composition,  and 
identify  it  with  the  scene  in  which  the 
action  is  laid. 

IRapliael.—i^Yni.)  The  Madonna 
da  Foligno,  painted  origmally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cceli, 
and  transferred  in  1565  to  the  convent 
of  Sant'  Anna,  or  delle  Contesse^  at 
Fohgno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1512)  when  Raphael  commenced  the 
frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The  Madonna 
is  represented  with  the  Cliild  throned 
on  the  clouds,  smTOunded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  to\Am, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Fohgno,  and 
secretary  of  Juhiis  II.,  at  whose  cost 
it  was  painted.  On  the  other  side 
are  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  In  the  middle,  between  these 
two  grou]DS,  is  an  angel  holding  a 
tablet,  wliich  is  said  to  have  borne  an 
inscription  recording  the  names  of  the 
donor  and  the  painter,  with  the  date 
1512.  In  the  background  is  the  city  of 
Fohgno,  with  a  bomb  falling  on  it — an 
allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  S.  Conti  during  the  siege 
of  Foligno,  or  fi'om  hghtning.  This 
picture  is  one  of  Raphael's  most  re- 
markable examples  for  the  expression 
of  character  :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figm*e  of 
Sigismondo  Conti  has  all  the  reahty 
of  life.  In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fervour  of  devotion  combined  with 
the  expression   of  those  heavenly  as- 


pirations which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  holy  life.  The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
canvas  (having  been  originally  painted 
on  wood),  in  doing  which  it  was  a 
good  deal  injured,  and,  what  is  stiU 
worse,  considerably  retouched  ;  indeed, 
one  of  the  arms  of  St.  John  appears  to 
have  been  enthely  repainted. 

Baphael.  —  (XIX.)  The  Transfi- 
GUEATION,  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
pictm-e  of  the  immortal  master,  and 
justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting 
in  the  world.  It  was  undertaken,  as 
Yasari  teUs  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  numerous 
works  whose  execution  he  had  intrusted 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Ti-ansfiguration 
was  painted  for  the  cathedi-al  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardmal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  aftei^ards  Clement  YII. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age  ol 
37,  and  was  suspended  over  the  couch 
on  which  his  dead  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  before  it  at  his 
funeral,  wliile  the  last  traces  of  liis 
master-hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canvas. 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  laj^  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when,  enteruig  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on   those   forms  divine    that  li%'ed   and 

breathed. 
And  wonld  live  on  for  ages— all  w^ere  moved. 
And   sighs   burst  forth    and  loudest   lamenta- 
tions." Rogers. 

For  several  years  the  pictui'e  was  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  from  which  it  was  removed 
to  Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
tmni  in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  fr^qu^^l^|^iticieed, 
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but  it  appears  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 
to  produce  a  work  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afllicted 
to  look  to  Heayen  for  comfort  and 
relief.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  is  Mount  Tabor ;  the  3 
apostles  are  lying  on  the  ground,  un- 
able to  bear  the  sapernatural  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  divinity  of  Clirist, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air,  accompa- 
nied by  Moses  and  Ehjah,  as  a  per- 
sonification of  the  power  of  the  Lord 
and  the  source  of  Christian  conso 
lation.  Below  is  a  representation  of 
tlie  sufferings  of  humanity  :  on  one 
side  are  9  apostles ;  on  the  other  a 
crowd  of  people  are  bringing  to  them 
a  demoniac  boy.  His  limbs  are  fear- 
fidly  convulsed,  and  every  countenance 
wears  an  expression  of  terror.  Two  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  pos- 
sessed," says  Lanzi,  "  in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affliction 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  female, 
and  the  compassion  evinced  by  the 
apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  ever  conceived.  And 
yet  even  all  this  does  not  excite  our 
admiration  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Mount.  There  the 
figures  of  the  2  prophets  and  the  3 
disciples  are  truly  admii-able ;  but  still 
more  admii-able  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
in  wliich  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  gloiy,  that  spiritual 
liglitness,  that  air  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  on  whicli 
he  lavished  all  his  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
perfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
Raphael."  The  figure  of  the  demoniac 
boy  is  said  to  have  been  finished  by 
Griulio  Romano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  ecclesiastics  who  are 
seen  kneeling  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mount  in  adoration  of  the  mysterious 
scene  are  St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence, 
introduced  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,   in    honoiu'   of   his   father 


G-iuHano   and  his  uncle   Lorenzo   the 
Magnificent. 


Room  IV. 

Titian.  — {l^IK..)  The  Madonna  and 
Cliild  surrounded  by  Angels,  with  vari- 
ous saints  underneath;  St.  Sebastian, 
a  fine  figure,  pierced  with  arrows ;  St. 
Francis  with  the  cross,  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  with  the  lily,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Ambrose,  and  St.  Catherine.  The  co- 
lourhig  of  the  St.  Sebastian  is  of  the 
finest  kind,  and  the  details  of  the 
dresses,  &c.,  are  elaborately  worked. 
It  was  once  semicii'cular  at  the  top, 
which  is  said  to  have  given  it  the  effect 
it  now  appears  to  want :  this  upper 
part  was  removed,  in  order  to  make  it 
a  companion  picture  to  the  Trans- 
figu.ration.  In  the  middle  is  the  in- 
scription "Titian  us  faciebat,"  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Frari  at  Yenice. 

Moretto  da  Brescia. — The  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  between  St.  Je- 
rome and  St.  Bartholomew,  recently 
added  to  the  collection,  and  a  good 
specimen  of  the  master. 

Titian. — (XXI.)  A  Doge  of  Venice 
— probably  A.  Grritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  in  the  Aldi'ovandi  palace  at 
Bologna. 

Guercino. — (XXII.)  The  Magdalen, 
restored  by  Camuccini  -,  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  the  Convertite  in  the  Corso. 

PinttiriccUo.—{^KXni.)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  with  other  saints  and  bishops 
in  adoration,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  La 
Fratta  in  Perugia. 

Terugino. — (XXIV.)  The  Resurrec- 
tion, painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco de'  Conventuah  at  Perugia.  The 
soldier  flying  in  alarm  i^jsaid  to  be  a 
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portrait  of  Perugino,  painted  by 
Raphael,  whom  Perugino,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  represented  as  a  young  soldier 
asleep. 

Giulio  Romano  and  il  Fattore  — 
(XXy.)  The  Madonna  di  Monte  Luce^ 
painted  for  the  convent  of  Monte  Luce 
near  Perugia.  It  was  ordered  in  1505, 
when  Raphael  was  in  his  22nd  year;  but 
the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  did 
not  allow  him  to  do  more  for  many  years 
than  make  a  finished  study  for  the  pic- 
ture, which  was  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection.  His  occupations  in- 
creasing, he  had  only  commenced  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition  shortly 
before  his  death  :  it  was  afterwards  fin- 
ished by  Griuho  Romano  and  Francesco 
Penni.  It  bears  all  the  evidence  of  infe- 
rior hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  Griuho 
Romano,  representing  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  crowned  in  the  heavens,  is  by 
far  the  best.  The  lower,  representing 
the  Apostles  assembled  romicl  the  tomb 
of  the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. 

ScJiool  of  Peruc/ifio.—(XXYI.)  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi :  the  Vu^gin  and 
Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of  the 
infant  Saviour  ;  in  the  background  are 
the  shepherds  and  the  3  kings.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spagna;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
3  kings  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Xo  Spagna.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery,  this  picture,  called 
il  Santo  Presepe,  is  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael, Perugino,  and  Pintui-iceliio  ;  it 
was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta 
near  Todi. 


Raphael— (XXYII.)  The  Coronation 
of  th-e  Virgin^  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the 
Benedictins  at  Perugia.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Raphael,  and  was 
executed  during  liis  residence  at  Citt^ 
di  Gastello.  The  Madonna  and  the 
Saviom*  are  throned  in   the   heavens, 


surrounded  by  angels  bearing  musical 
instruments.  Below  are  the  Apostles 
standing  round  the  empty  tomb,  which 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  ini- 
perfectly  followed  '  out  by  Francesco 
Penni  in  the  picture  just  described. 
The  Predella  formerly  attached  to  this 
picture  is  preseiwed  in  the  first  room 
(jSTo.  IV.). 

Perugino.  —  (XXVIII.)  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  throned,  with  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Louis,  S.  Ercolano,  and  S. 
Costanzo  in  adoration.  This  pictiu'e 
was  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale 
at  Perugia. 

Sassoferrato.—  ^XXIX.)  The  Vu'gin 
and  Infant  Clirist. 

M.  A.  Caravaggio.~(XXX.)  The 
Entombment  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  sjDecimens  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
religious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Rome,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  tlie  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's. 

Nicolo  Alunno,  or  da  Foligno^  a  large 
Grothic  altarpiece  in  several  compart- 
ments :  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
m  the  centre ;  above  an  Ecce  Homo, 
with  Saints,  Angels,  and  Cherubs  on 
either  side ;  the  whole  surroimded  by 
portraits  of  the  6  Doctors  of  the 
Church;  whilst  on  the  predeUa  below 
are  the  Apostles  and  17  female  Saints  : 
painted  in  1476,  lately  removed  here 
fi'om  tlie  Museum  at  the  Lateran. 

Melozzo  da  Forll—(XXXl.)  Sixtus 
IV.  with  his  cardinals  and  officers  of 
state,  giving  audience;  a  fresco  originally 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, and  removed  by  Leo  XII.  Many 
of  the  figm-es  are  portraits,  and  are 
fuU  of  character  :  the  cardinal  and  pre- 
late near  the  pope  are  his  2  nephews — 
Griuliano  deUa  Rovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
hus  II. ,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Pietro  Riario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged 
In  the   eentre^^the^^^g[^„re  is 
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Platina,  Prefect  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  historian  of  the  popes. 
In  the  background  are  2  young  men ; 
one,  Giovanni  della  Kovere,  brother  of 
Juhus  II, ;  and  the  tallest,  Girolamo 
Hiario,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Pietro, 
who  became  celebrated  in  connection 
"vvith  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and 
perished  miserably  in  the  castle  of 
Forli.  This  fi-esco  was  comraissioned 
by  him  and  by  his  brother  the  cardinal, 
to  both  of  whom,  while  in  possession 
of  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
Melozzo  was  indebted  for  encourage- 
ment and  patronage. 

Nicolo  Alanno,  another  Aucona  in  3 
compartments  ;  in  the  centre  the  Ci'u- 
cifixion  with  the  3  Marys,  and  on  each 
side  2  Saints  :  also  recently  removed 
from  the  Lateran  collection. 


EoQM  V. 

Valenthi.—(XXX11.)  Tlie  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Processus  and  S.  Martmianus, 
an  imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection.  It 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

Ghcido.—(KXXlll.)  The  Cruciaxion 
of  vSt.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Gruido's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Caravaggio,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  admu'cd  that  it  procm-ed  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the  Ros- 
pighosi  Palace. 

N.  Poussin.—iXXXlY.)  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  his- 
torical subject  he  ever  painted.  It  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

J3aroccio.—(XXXV.)  The  Annim- 
ciation,  frequently  described  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  who  made 
liimself  an  engraving  of  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition.  It  formerly 
stood  in    one    of    the    chapels   of   S. 


Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in.  179*7.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  m  Eome,  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic. 

Andrea  S accJii.  —  (XXXYl.)  The 
miracle  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Baroccio.— (XXXYIl.)  The  Ecstasy 
of  S.  Michelina  is  considered  as  one  of 
Baroccio's  finest  works.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Pesaro. 

Paolo  reronese.  —  (XXX.Ylll.)  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Gtcido.—{XXXIX.)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  gloiw,  with  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome ;  the  heads  are  beautiful. 

Cesare  da  Sesto.—(XL.)  The  Ma- 
donna della  Cintura  between  S,  John 
and  S.  Augustin,  signed  and  dated 
1521.  The  expression  of  the  saints  is 
veiy  fine. 

Correggio. — (XLI.)  Christ  sitting  on 
the  rainbow,  with  extended  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  angels  :  formerly 
in  the  Marescalchi  Palace  at  Bologna. 

Andrea  Sacchi. — (XLI I.)  S.  Homu- 
aldo.  The  saint  and  his  2  companions 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nising the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glory  of  his  new  order. 


Stanze  of  Raphael. 

The  Stanze  are  4  chambers  adjoin- 
ing the  loggia.  Before  Raphael's 
visit  to  Rome  Julius  II.  had  em- 
ployed Luca  Signorelli,  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  these  halls.  They  were  still 
proceeding  ^.iJli^  b^l^Sr^e^  H^'"^  ^^^" 
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pliael  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
pope  in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  his  25th  year,  which  fixes  the 
date  in  1508.  The  first  subject  which 
he  painted  here  was  the  Disjouta,  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  dehghted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earher  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  pamted  by  hiin.  A  ceiling 
by  Perugino,  to  Avhich  we  shall  advert 
hereafter,  was  preserved  at  Raphael's 
intercession  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
his  master,  but  all  the  other  works 
were  effaced,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minor  paintings  on  some  of  the  ceil- 
ings. Raphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  gi'eat  painter  during 
the  remamder  of  his  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  wliich  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  were  executed  by 
his  pupds.  The  prevaihng  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  illustration  of  the  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  the  Church  fi'om 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  subj  ects  of 
the  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviom*  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  wliich  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  Those  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  tliis  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  before 
Raphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  figures  of 
Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantmo,  aU  the  paintings  are  iu 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  they  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injui^ed 
diu'ing  the  sack  of  Rome'  by  the 
Constable  de  Bom-bon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lighted  their  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Carlo  Maratta;  but  the  smaller  compo- 
sitions underneath  the  principal  sub- 


jects were  so  much  obUterated  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Stanze  are  now  entered,  on 
public  days,  from  the  Loggia  of  Ra- 
phael, and  on  others  fi-om  the  Ante- 
camera  delle  Stanze  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stau's.  The  order  in  which  they 
thus  stand  is — the  Sala  di  Constantino, 
the  S.  di  Ehodoro,  the  S.  or  Camera 
deUa  Segnatura,  and  the  S.  del  Incendio 
del  Borgo  ;  but  it  will  be  better  for 
the  visitor  to  follow  the  reverse  arrange- 
ment, as  more  chronological,  although 
not  strictly  so. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted;  the  Stanza  of  Heliodorus  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next ;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Raphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo. — The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Chui'ch,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
to  be  complimentary  to  the  name  of  the 
then  reigning  pontiff,  Leo  X.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  for  thefi-escoes  of  Perugino, 
which  Raphaers  aftection  for  his  master 
would  not  allow  him  to  efi'ace  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  liis 
works.  It  contains  4  circidar  paintings, 
representing  the  Almighty  sm-rouncled 
by  angels,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviom-  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  walls  are  partly  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Incendio  del  Borgo,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  subm-b  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  Citta  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgTims,  from  whom,  according 
to  Anastatius,  it  derived  the  name  of 
"  Saxonum  vicus."  The  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  in  the  language  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  AngU,  the  diS'byI??66gl?»'-^"*' 
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and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  neg- 
lect, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
Church  tradition  relates  that  the  jBa'e 
was  approaching  the  "Vatican,  when  the 
pope  miraculously  arrested  its  progress 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the 
background  is  the  fi'ont  of  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's  :  in  the  balcony 
for  the  papal  benediction  is  the 
pope,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals  - 
on  the  steps  below,  the  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  theh*  outstretched  arms, 
in,  the  act  of  hnploring  his  inter- 
cession. On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.  On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are  endeavoimng  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
are  bearing  water  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  1.  are  seyeral  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.  Another  group  of 
distracted  mothers  and  their  children, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  succoiu'.  The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order  :  the  forms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  b mining  of  Troy  :  the 
group  of  the  young  man  cariying  off 
his  father  recalls  the  stoiy  of  ^neas 
and  Anchises,  followed  by  Ascanius  and 
CVeusa.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
picture  was  painted  by  the  scholars  of 
Raphael :  the  group  of  ^neas  was 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano.  2,  The 
Justification  of  Leo  III.  hefore  Charle- 
magne.— The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  of  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals, 
and  prelates.  3.  The  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne  hy  Leo  III.^  in  the  old 
basilicaofSt.  Peter's:  a fijie  composition, 
partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and  partly, 
it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del  Yaga.  The  pope 
and  emperor,  as  in  the  former  painting, 
are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I., 
as  almost  all  in  the  picture  are  hkenesses 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of 
Leo  X.  4.  The  Victory  of  Leo  IV. 
over   the    Saracens   at    Ostia,   painted 


from  Raphael's  designs  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine.  The  chiarosciu'o  subjects  of  this 
chamber  are  by  Pohdoro  da  Caravaggio  : 
they  are  portraits  of  the  princes  who 
have  been  eminent  benefactors  of  the 
Church.  One  of  them  will  not  fail  to 
interest  the  Enghsh  traveller  :  it  bears 
the  inscription,  Astul'phus  Rex  sub 
Leone  IV.  Pont.  JBritanniam  JBeato 
Fetro  vectigalem  fecit.  Ethelwolf  was 
king  of  England  durhig  the  reign  of 
Leo  TY.  (847-855).  The  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  historians 
who  regard  him  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  England  who  agi-eed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  doors  and  ivindoio- shutters  of  all 
the  Stanze  are  celebrated  for  their  ela- 
borate carvings  by  Griovanni  Earile. 
They  were  carefully  copied  by  Poussin 
at  the  coinmaud  of  Louis  XIIL,  who 
intended  to  use  them  as  models  for  the 
the  Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Raphael.  Of  the 
intarsia  work,  by  Era  Griovanni  da 
Yerona,  Uttle  remains.  The  mosaics, 
composed  of  baskets  of  fruit  and  the 
four  winds  in  the  corner,  have  lately 
been  laid  down  on  the  floor  here ;  they 
are  from  an  ancient  Roman  villa. 

II.  The  Ca.mera  della  Segnatura., 
often  called  the  Chamber  of  the  School 
of  Athens,  contains  subjects  illustrative 
of  Theology,  Pliilosophy,  Poetry,  and 
fJimsprudence.  The  roof: — The  ar- 
rangement of  the  compartments  and 
several  of  the  mythological  figm-es  and 
arabesques  were  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  pre- 
served them  without  change.  The  sub- 
jects painted  by  Raphael  are  the  cir- 
cular pictures  containing  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Yirtues  just  mentioned, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustrating  their  attributes  :  thus 
we  have  Theology  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 
syas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study  of  the 
Grlobe,  Jurisprudence  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon.  The  walls  : — The 
four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged   immediately    under    the    alle- 
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each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Theology, 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament, suggested  by  the  "Triumphs" 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Chi^ist  on  earth  :  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Gregory,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustin, 
sit  beside  it.  The  name  of  each  is  in- 
scribed on  the  "  glory"  above  his  head. 
Near  them  are  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians and  divines  -,  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  containing 
several  interestuig  portraits  ;  Raphael 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugino 
in  the  background,  on  the  1. ;  near 
them,  the  figure  leaning  on  a  parapet 
is  Bramante ;  in  the  rt.  corner  is  a 
profile  of  Dante,  crowned  with  lam-el; 
near  him  are  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus.  On  the  same  side  is 
Savonarola,  immediately  behind  Dante, 
dressed  in  black,  in  profile  hke  the 
others.  In  the  ujDper  part  of  the  compo- 
sition are  represented  the  Trinity,  with 
the  Yh'gin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  glory,  smrounded  by  a  group  of  10 
majestic  figures,  representing  patri- 
archs and  the  evangelists  ;  the  Saviour 
and  the  evangelists  have  gold  glories, 
in  the  manner  of  the  older  masters. 
Underneath  this  composition  is  a 
chiaro-scuro,  by  Pierino  del  Yaga,  re- 
presenting the  Angel  appearing  to  St. 
Augustin  on  the  sea-shore,  and  warning 
him  not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Foetry, 
represented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  Grreek,  E-oman,  and  Italian 
poets.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  pictm*e  playing  on  a  violin,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets ;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned 
with  laurel.  Homer,  a  fine  insphed 
figure,  is  reciting,  while  a  yoimg  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  his  insph-a- 
tions.  Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets  ; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  book 


which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in  a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  with 
Horace.  Close  by  are  Callimachus, 
with  Ms  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a  beard- 
less figure,  supposed  to  be  Sannazzaro. 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.  Near  this 
fresco  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  3.  Phi- 
losophy^ well  known  by  the  popular  title 
of  tlie  "  School  of  Athens."  A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowded  with  the  greatest  pliilosophers 
of  ancient  times.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holduig  a  vo- 
lume in  the  act  of  disputation,  and 
surrounded  by  the  most  celebrated 
followers  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Plato,  as  the  representative  of  the  spe- 
culative school,  is  pomting  towards 
heaven ;  Aristotle,  as  the  founder  of 
the  etliical  and  physical  philosophy, 
pomts  towards  the  earth.  On  the  1. 
is  Socrates,  exiDlaining  his  doctrines  to 
Alcibiades  and  other  disciples.  On  the 
lower  platform  are  the  pliilosophers 
of  lesser  note.  On  the  1.  is  Pythagoras 
vn-iting  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers  ;  one  of 
these  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonic 
scale  :  behmd  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  wliite  cloak,  with  liis  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Raphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Julius  II. 
On  the  rt.,  Ai'chunedes,  under  the 
likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 
tracing  a  geometrical  figiu-e  on  the  floor, 
siuTOunded  by  a  gi'oup  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  figure :  the  young  man  in 
blue  by  his  side  is  Pederigo  II.,  duke 
of  Mantua.  Behmd  this  group,  in  the 
angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoroaster  and 
Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celestial  and  the 
other  a  terrestrial  globe,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
graphy :    they  are  both  in  the  act  of 
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addressing  two  figures  in  the  back- 
ground, which  are  portraits  of  Eaphael 
himself  and  of  his  master  Perugmo. 
Between  this  group  and  that  of  Pytha- 
goras a  sohtary  and  half-naked  figui'e 
on  the  steps  is  Diogenes  mth  his  tub. 
This  masterly  composition  contains  52 
figures,  all  characterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefuhiess  of  their  attitudes,  and 
their  masterly  comiexion  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  picture.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period  :  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Raphael,  although  a  very  young 
man,  w^as  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Jiihus  II.  iii 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  asks 
tJie  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  leading 
argument  of  the  picture.  The  original 
cartoon,  from  which  some  shght  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  hbrary  at  Milan  ;  some  of 
the  old  engTavings  converted  it  into 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  and  altered 
several  of  the  figures  to  correspond 
with  that  subject.  The  historical  cliiaro- 
scuro  underneath,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
represents  the  death  of  Archimedes 
W'liile  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Home  in  1849,  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  tliis  chamber, 
and  slightly  damaged  a  corner  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Jurisprudence^  represented 
in  three  compartments :  in  the  first 
over  the  window  are  three  allegorical 
figiu'es  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
Temperance;  the  first  has  two  fa<jes, 
one  with  youthful  features,  the  other 
with  those  of  bearded  old  age,  indicative 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  underneath 
the  figm'e  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandects  to  Ti'ibonian, 
in  allusion  to  the  civil  law ;  on  the 
other,  under  Temperance,  G-regory  IX. 
delivers  the  Decretals  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Consistory,  in  allusion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 


by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II. ;  near  him  are 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X., 
Cardinal  Farnese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
and  Cardinal  del  Monte. 

III.  Stanza  of  the  Selioclorus^^mshedi 
in  1514 :  the  subjects  illustrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  over  her  enemies, 
and  the  mh'acles  by  which  her  doctrines 
were  substantiated.  The  roo/  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's  Dream,  and 
the  Appearance  of  Grod  to  Moses  in  the 
fiery  Bush.  The  walls  .—1.  The  JEx- 
■inilsion  of  HeUodorus  from  the  Temple, 
taken  from  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the 
successful  efibrts  of  JuHtis  II.  in  over- 
coming by  the  sword  the  enemies  of  the 
papal  power.  In  the  foreground  is 
Hehodorus  with  his  attendants  in  the 
act  of  bearing  away  the  treasm^es  of  the 
temple,  and  flying  before  the  two 
youths  who  are  scourging  them  with 
rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fallen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avenging  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  temple.  In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 
praying  for  the  divine  interposition. 
In  the  1.  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed  spectators,  among  whom  is 
Julius  II.,  borne  by  his  attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretaries  -,  one  of  the  bearers 
in  front  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Haimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Kaphaers  designs  ;  the  person  with  the 
inscription  "Jo.  Petro  de  Folicariis 
Crem  onen . ' '  was  the  Secretary  of  Briefs 
to  Julius  II.  "  Here,"  says  Lanzi,  "  you 
may  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  thunder- 
ing approach  of  the  heavenly  warrior 
and  the  neighing  of  his  steed ;  while  in 
the  different  groups  who  are  plundering 
the  treasures  of  tiie  temple,  and  in  those 
w]io  gaze  intently  on  the  sudden  conster- 
nation of  Hehodorus,  without  being  able 
to  imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humihty, 
and  every  passion  to  which  human  na- 
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ture  is  exposed."    The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  colouring  :    in 
this   respect   the   Hehodorus  and   the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  very  finest  productions  in  the 
series.      The   Heliodorus    shows    how 
far  Raphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here   combined   the    dignity    of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of   that   great    master,    with    a    grace 
and  beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.       2.     The    Miy-acle    of    Bolsena, 
illustrating  the  infallibihty  of  the  doc- 
.  trines  of  the  Church  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  mu'acle.     Over 
the  wmdow  is  the  altar,  mth  the  offi- 
ciating  priest   regarding   the  bleedmg 
wafer   with  reverential   astonishment  j 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  mmgled 
curiosity  and  awe.      On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
Eaf.  Riario,  and  liis  Swiss  guard.     This 
fresco  was  the  last  work  completed  by 
Raphael  dui^mg  the  reign  of  this  war- 
like pontiff.     3.  Attila,  or  S.  Leo  I.  'pre- 
venting AUila\s  entrance  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  allusion  to  the  victory  of  Leo 
X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  Novarain  1513,  in 
driving  the  French  out  of  the  states  of 
Milan.     On  the  rt.  of  the  picture  Attila 
is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
vahy   shi'inking   in   terror    before   the 
apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  already 
flying  in  amazement.      On  the   other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinals   and   the  officers  of  liis  com-t; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.    The 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  he  may 
also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the   at- 
tendant cardinals,  which  has  been  ad- 
duced   as   a  proof  that   the   painting 
was  coimnenced  in   the   reign  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  the  Car- 
dinal  de'   Medici.      On  the   1.  of  the 
pope  are  three  figm-es  on  horseback  : 
the  one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  white  horse 
is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Peru- 


gino,  the  crossbearer  to  be  Raphael  him- 
self. 4.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
an  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spam,  after  liis  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  hghts.  Over  the 
window,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apostle,  who  is  sleeping  between  the  two 
soldiers.  The  interior  is  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
angel.  On  the  rt.  of  the  window  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  fi'om  the 
prison  while  the  guards  are  sleeping  on 
the  st^ps  ',  the  light,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  fi-om  the  person  of  the 
angel.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselves  to  search  for 
then'  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from 
which,  and  from  the  moon  sliining  in 
the  distance,  the  hght  of  the  group  is 
derived.  Yasari  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  picture.  The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  alle- 
gorical allusions  to  the  reigns  of  Juhus 
11.  and  Leo  X, 

lY.  Sala  of  Constantine. — This  large 
hall  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  Rapliael.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  had  begun  to 
execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures  of 
Justitia  and  Mansuetudo,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  were  tlie  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fi-esco  by  Griuho  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Rafl'aeUe  del 
Colle.  The  subjects  are  illustrative 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cliurch, 
and  theii'  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Pietro  deUa  Francesca  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Ai-ezzo.  1.  The 
BattU  of  Comtantine  and  Maxentius 
at  the  Ponte  Molle,  entirely  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  executed*  by  G-iulio 
Romano  ;  the  largest  historical  subject 
ever  painted.  No  other  composition 
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by  Raphael  contains  such,  a  variety  of 
figiires,  such  powerful  and  yigorous 
action,  such  animation  and  spirit  in 
every  part  of  the  pictui-e.  Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  energy  of  the  warriors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencil  into  the  fight.  It  represents 
the  very  moment  of  victory :  Maxen- 
tius  is  di'iven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine,  whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  flymg  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  hand 
is  gallantly  sustaining  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
midtuous  scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
raising  the  dead  body  of  a  joung 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  colomiug,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle  tints, 
but  very  powerful  in  parts.  Lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giidio's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  weU 
suited  to  the  fmy  of  such  a  combat. 
2,  The  Cross  appearing  to  Const an- 
tine  while  addressing  his  troops  prior 
to  the  battle.  Tliis  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series  :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  fi^om  Kaphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.  In 
the  background  are  several  Roman 
monuments.  The  execution  of  this 
subject  is  by  GriuUo  Romano.  3.  The 
Baptism  of  ConHantine  hy  St.  Sil- 
vester, painted  by  Francesco  Penni  (II 
Pattore),  who  has  introduced  his  por- 
trait in  a  black  di'css  with  a  velvet  cap. 
The  scene  is  interesting  for  the  view  it 
gives  of  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  in 
the  15th  centy.  4.  Constamiine' s  dona- 
tion of  Rome  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
RaffaeUe  del  CoUe.  The  8  figures  of 
popes  between  these  4  subjects  are 
said  to  be  by  Giuho  Romano.  The 
cliiaro-scuro  subjects  are  by  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio ;  the  Triumph  of  Faith 


on  the  roof  is  an  inferior  work  by  Tom  - 
maso  Lauretti ;  the  other  paintings  of 
the  vaidt  are  by  the  Zucchero.  Dm^ing 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  a  French 
musket-ball  passed  through  the  window 
of  this  chamber,  but  did  no  further 
damage  than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the 
letter  T  in  the  inscription,  "  Sixtus 
Y.  Pont."  Tlie  mosaics  which  form 
the  floor  of  this  hall  were  discovered 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Scala  Santa,  on  the 
Lateran,  in  1853,  and  recently  placed 
here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ;  the  arrange- 
ment is  different  from  what  it  was  \vl 
the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it  to  its 
present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Costantine  a  low 
door  leads  mto  the  Anticamera  delle 
Stanze  (1),  or  Sala  delle  Chiaroscure, 
froWi  which  open  the  Chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo  on  one  side,  and  the  Loggia 
of  Raphael  on  the  other  ;  the  former 
is  not  open  to  the  pubhc,  but  can  be 
seen  on  apphcation  to  the  custode  of 
the  Stanze. 

Capella  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — This 
httle  chapel  is  interestmg  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  remarkable  frescoes  by  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.  It  was  built  by 
Nicholas  Y.  as  his  private  chapel,  and,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  probably 
the  only  decorated  portion  of  theYatican 
palace  which  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Alexander  YI.  The  fi'escoes  repre- 
sent different  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  Those 
on  the  walls  are —  First  or  Uppermost 
Series  :  1.  The  Ordination  of  Stephen. 
2.  Stej^hen  giving  charity  ;  3.  His 
preaching,  a  fine  expressive  composition  ; 
4.  His  appearance  before  the  Coimcil 
at  Jerusalem ;  5.  His  being  dragged 
to  Execution ;  6.  The  Stoning  of  the 
Martyr.  Second  or  Loioer  Series:  1. 
The  Ordination  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Sixtus  II.,  under  the  likeness  of  Nicho- 
las Y. ;  2.  The  PojDe  dehvering  to  him 
the  Church  treasures  for  distribution 
among  the  poor ;  3.  Their  Distribution 
by  St.  Lawrence;  4.  The  Saint  carried 
before  the  Prefect  Decius  ;  5.  His  Mar- 
tyrdom, A.D.  253.  In  the  arches  over 
the  window  and  door  are  4  Fathers  and 
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4  Doctors  of  the  Chiurch,  two  of  whom, 
SS.  Athanasius  and  Ohrysostom,  are 
nearly  obhterated,  the  others  have  been 
badly  restored  ;  on  the  roof  are  the  4 
Evangehsts.  Most  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  well  preserved  ;  Lanzi 
says  that  all  critics  were  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  j^raise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  frescoes  been  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 
search  was  made  by  Bottari  to  discover 
them  after  Yasari's  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Groethe  that  it  was 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  G-erman  artist 
then  residing  at  Rome,  in  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Vatican,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chapel  of  Nicholas  Y.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  YII. 


LiBEART. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  1.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  G-alleria  Lapidaria  of 
the  Museum,  and  may  be  visited  every 
day  except  when  the  Museum  is  open 
to  the  pubUc,  on  giving  a  gratuity  to 
the  custode. 

The  Yatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Ni- 
cholas Y.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  Lateran 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Y.  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtus  TIL 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  imtil  the 
time  of  Sixtus  lY.,  whose  zeal  in  restor- 
ing and  augmenting  the  Hbrary  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  Y.  in  1588,  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come necessary  to  receive  the  collec- 
tions  made  by   his   immediate   prede- 


cessors, and  particidarly  by  Leo  X., 
who,  hke  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, had  sent  agents  into  distant 
comitries  to  collect  manuscripts.  T)ie 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from  tJae  close  of  the  16th  century,, 
when  the  mimificence  of  the  popes 
was  aided  vby  the  acqidsition  of  other 
important  collections.  The  fii'st  \N-as 
that  of  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  1600,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio,. 
composed  chiefly  of  PalimiDsests,  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latin,  and  2160 
G-reek.  The  Palatine  hbrary,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  Tilly,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XY.  in  1621  by  duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession ;  it  contained  23S8  MSS., 
1956  of  which  were  Latin,  and  432 
Greek.  In  1658  the  Yatican  received 
the  hbrary  of  Urbino,  founded  by  duke 
Federigo,  whose  passion  for  books  was 
so  great,  that  at  the  taking  of  Yolterra 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  share  of  the 
spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Yatican  with  1711  Greek  and  Latiu 
MSS.  In  1690  the  Bibhotheca  Alex- 
andrina,  the  collection  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
library  ;  it  comprehended  all  the  hte- 
rary  treasures  taken  by  her  father 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted  to 
2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latin 
and  190  Greek.  Clement  XL  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centiiry  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing 
3862  MSS.,  of  which  3391  were  Latin 
and  474  Greek.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  Capponi. 
The  last  addition  of  importance  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Basiho  at  Grotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, apphed  to  Pius  YII.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
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which  had  been  pkindered  from  the 
Heidelberg  hbrary  by  De  Tilly.  A 
more  favom^able  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  haye  been  chosen  :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
was  acknowledged  by  that  enhghtened 
and  virtuous  pontiff  on  all  occasions  ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  "Vatican  Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  '590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  ^tliiopic,  459 
Syriac,  64  Tm-kish,  65  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.  The  amount  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Grreek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world.  The  number  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  until  the  addition  of 
the  libraiy  of  Count  Cicognara,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  fine  arts  and  their  his- 
tory, and,  in  1855,  of  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Mai,  a  munificent  donation 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Library  of  the 
Yatican.  The  libraiy  is  open  daily 
for  study  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess, 
wliich  begins  on  June  16th,  and  con- 
tinues until  Nov.  On  Thursdays,  and 
on  numerous  feast-days,  it  is  always 
closed,  and  the  accommodation  is  so 
limited  that  oiily  those  who  wish  to 
consult  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  httle  available  for 
study  ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  made.  The  fee 
to  the  custode  who  shows  the  hbrary, 
for  a  party,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls. 

The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a  glass 
case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  two 
casts  of  columns  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodus 
Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples).     A  series   of  portraits  of 


the  cardinal  hbrarians  hang  round  this 
room ;  that  of  Cardinal  Giustiniani 
is  by  Domenichino.  In  the  adjoining 
room,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Scribes, 
round  which  sit  the  principal  hbrarian 
and  assistants,  in  stalls  decorated  with 
intarsia-work  by  Prate  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Paul  Brill  and  Marco  da  Faenza. 

The  Great  Sail,  which  is  220  ft.  long, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Paris  jSTogari,  Cesare  Neb- 
bia,  and  other  artists  ;  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  VI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls 
of  the  kind.  The  beautiful  marble  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tiles,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Hall.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  MSS. ;  these  are  shut  with 
closed  doors,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
walk  through  the  entire  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  have  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  sui'rouncled  by  the  first  hterary  trea- 
siu"es  in  the  world.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  placed  several  valuable  modern 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  figures  by  Valadier; 
a  beautiful  colmnn  of  Oriental  alahas- 
tro  fioHto  ;  a  Candelabrum  of  Sevres 
china  presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  Na- 
poleon ;  a  fine  vase  from  the  same 
manufactory  to  Leo  XII.  by  Charles 
X. ;  a  vase  of  Malachite  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  very  large  speci- 
men of  the  same  valuable  material  by 
Prince  Demidoff ;  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Rome  from  a  block 
presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  the 
large  vase  in  Sevres  porcelain,  covered 
with  Christian  emblems  in  an  early 
style,  presented  by  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French  to  Pius  IX.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to 
the  Imperial  throne;  and  a  beautiful 
basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  a  gift  from 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
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dinal  Antonelli,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  different 
councils  of  the  Chui'ch  ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
used  in  exjDressing  the  principal  known 
languages.  Out  of  the  great  hall  a  door 
on  the  rt.  leads  into  the  Archivio  Secreto 
(12),  where  are  preserved  the  most  inter- 
esting manuscript  historical  documents 
connected  with  the  government  of  the 
popes,  diplomatic  cori'espondence,  &c. 
The  door  leading  mto  it  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  modem  intarsia-wovk,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  principal  monuments 
erected  diu'ing  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Galleries  which  open  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Grreat  PI  all,  and 
which  occupy  a  length  of  1200  feet, 
contain  also  presses  with  the  manu- 
scripts ;  they  are  divided  into  several 
haUs.  Entering  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  containing  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monimients  of  Rome  re- 
stored durmg  the  present  pontificate. 
On  the  end  wall  of  ihq  second  Hall  is 
an  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  siu-rounded 
with  a  square  portico ;  and  opposite 
another  of  the  raising  of  the  Yatican 
obelisk  by  Fontana.  To  these  succeed 
5  other  halls  ;  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS,  collection  and  a 
cabinet  in  which  are  sho^Ti  the  most 
curious  manuscripts  of  the  Library  to 
the  general  visitor.  The  3  Halls  (13,*  14, 
and  15  of  plan),  forming  the  Museo 
Cristiano,  follow.  In  the  first,  enclosed 
in  cabinets,  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  lamps,  glass  vessels,  gems, 
personal  ornaments,  instruments  for 
domestic  use  of  the  early  Christians, 
chiefly  from  the  Catacombs  ;  there  are 
also  various  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufi'erers  for  our 
faith,  amongst  which  deserves  notice  a 
2)lumhatum,  or  copper  ball,  filled  with 
lead  and  attached  to  a  chain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  martyr 


in  his  tomb.  Among  the  other  objects 
are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs  and  Chris- 
tian symbols,  carvings  in  ivory.  In  the 
press  marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptychon 
Rambonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Gruido 
da  Spoleto,  a  cui'ious  specimen  of  Italian 
art  of  the  9th  century  ;  in  another  a 
yerj  fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  w]iich 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  earliest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Eeyondthis  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  de'  Papiri  (14), 
containing  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centy., 
the  oldest  being  of  a.d.  469 ;  on  the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  historical  frescoes 
by  Mengs.  The  room  (15)  that  follows 
contains  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Byzantine  and  mediaeval  Italian  paint- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  Russian  Calendar  of  the  17th, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  m  the 
form  of  a  G-reek  cross.  On  the  end 
wall  is  a  fine  crucifix  in  rock  crystal, 
with  two  medaUions,  engraved  in  in- 
taglio, the  latter  with  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  They  were  executed 
by  a  certain  Valerius  of  Yicenza,  and 
added  to  the  Library  by  Pius  IX. 
Opening  out  of  \he  hall  of  Christian 
paintings,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  an  apart- 
ment of  2  rooms  (16),  recently  veiy 
handsomely  restored.  The  first,  with 
the  Samson  on  the  ceiling,  painted 
by  Ghddo,  is  specially  destined  to 
ancient  fr'escoes,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  called  the  Nozze  Al- 
dohrandini,  found  near  the  Arch  of 
Q-allienus,  in  1606.  It  became  the 
property  of  Clement  YIIL,  and  has 
from  this  circumstance  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.  Por 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Yilla  Alclobranchni,  and  .was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  paintmg,  until  the  disco- 
veries at  Herculaneuni  deprived  it 
of  that  pre-eminence.  Many  cele- 
brated painters  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study,  and  a  copy  by  Poussin 
is  preserved  in  the  Doria  gallery.  Al- 
though injvired  by  restorations,  it  was 
considered  so  valuable  in  1818  that 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini  by  Pius  YII.  for  10,000  scudi.  It 
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represents,   in   the   opinion  of  Winck- 
elmann,  tlie  Marriage   of   Peleus    and 
Thetis.    The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures  :  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  richly- carved  couch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attired  in  white  di-apery, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  seems  to 
be  advising  with  her  ;  on  the  extreme  1. 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  circula]'  altar  preparing 
for  the  lustral  offering.     Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
figure  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  shell.     On  the  rt. 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  3  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod  :    one  holds  a 
tazza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commandmg 
personage,  wears  a  crown  ;    the  tliird  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.     The 
bridegroom,    in   the   opinion   of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  thing  he  had   ever 
seen.      "  His   brown    colour    gives     a 
singular  appearance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  having  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  influence  of  burning  suns. 
The   Umbs  are  drawn  with   inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making     the     just     medium    between 
strength   and   agility ;     while   the  low 
sustaining   posture,   resting   firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride,   is    wonderfully    conceived.      A 
pleasing  tone  of  purity  reigns  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which   no- 
thing bacchanalian  ofiends  the  eye  or 
invades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief,  in  the  Campana 
Collection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  principal  group  in  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini.    The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Race  of  Tigers,  Antelopes, 
and  Apes, in  which  the  Egyptian  A.  oryx 
is  very  accurately  represented;  all  these 
animals  bearuig' feathers  on  the  head, 
as  we  see  in  the  modern  Roman  races 
of  the  Oorso  :     six   figures    of   Scylla, 
Phffidra,  Pasiphae,  Canace,  and  Myrrha, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  villa  near 
Tor  Marancio  on   the  Yia  Ardeatina: 
and   a    series    of    subjects    from    the 
Odyssey,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man house  in  the  Via  G-raziosa,  on  the 
Esqmline ;  they  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Padre  Matranga,   who  en- 


deavoured to  prove  that  the  building 
formed  part  of  the  house  of  Livia.    The 
floor   of  this   room   has  inlaid   as   its 
pavement  an    ancient   mosaic,  from  a 
Roman  villa   near   the   Porta   di   San 
Lorenzo.     Opening    out   of  the   room 
containing  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a 
smaller  one  containing  a  collection  of  in- 
scriptions or  Signa  Tegularia  stamped  on 
Roman  tiles  ;   some  Cliristain  frescoes, 
the   most    worthy   of  notice   amongst 
which  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  of  a  dove 
with  the  ohve-branch,  and  a  copy  of  a 
female  figure  in  the  act  of  adoration 
(an   Orante),  from  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Nereo.     The  pretended  painting  of 
Charlemagne  is  of  very  doubtful   au- 
thenticity.    A  curile   seat,   in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the   mosaic   which   co- 
vered the  Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  near 
the   Lateran  Palace  ;    and  a  good  Ci- 
borium  in  La  Robbia  war  e.    Returning 
to  the  Library,  in  the  farthest  roooi, 
formerly  the  chapel   of  Pius  Y.,  was 
placed  the  collection  of  medals,  which 
was  plundered  of  so  many  of  its  trea- 
sures by  one  of  its  own  curators  during 
the  absence  of  the  court  in  1849.     The 
nimiber  ascertained  to  be  missing  is  con- 
siderable. Many  of  these  medals  were  of 
great  rarity,  and  their  loss  is  a  public 
misfortune,  the  greater  part  having  been 
melted  down.     Some  were  unique  gold 
coins,    chiefly    of    the    Roman   series, 
amongst  which  was  a  medal  of  Antinous, 
one   of  the  largest   specimens  in  gold 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  anti- 
quity.    The  collection  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  arrangement  by  Padre  Tessieri, 
the  emment  numismatist ;  when  com- 
pleted, the  most  important  specimens 
will  be   exposed   to   the   public   view. 
Beyond  the   former   medal-room   is    a 
series  of  several   chambers  called   the 
Gabinetto     Borgia    (17),     containing 
printed   books,    illustrated  works,  the 
libraiy  on    the    history   of   the    Fine 
Arts   formed    by   Cicognara,  and  that 
of    the    late    Cardinal     Mai,    recently 
'  purchased    by   Pius    IX.  :    the  sculp- 
tures which   were   formerly  here  have 
been  removed  to  the  Lateran  Museum. 
These  chambers  were  built  bv  Alexander 
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yi.,  from  whom  tliey  derive  their  name; 
they  are  well  worth  Yisiting  for  the 
paintings  on  the  vaults  and  walls, 
and  will  be  shown  if  desired  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Library ;  they  are  preceded  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.  Chamher  I.,  remark- 
able for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with 
paintings  and  stuccoes  by  G-iovanni 
da  Udine  and  Fierino  del  Vaga;  the 
planets  are  said  to  be  Irorn  the  de- 
signs of  Kapliael.  Chamher  II.,  the 
roof  painted  in  fi-esco  by  JPlntu- 
ricchio.  In  the  hmettes  are  repre- 
sented the  Annmiciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Re- 
surrection, with  a  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  the  Ascension,  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Spu-it,  the  Assumption. 
Chamher  III.,  the  roof  painted  in  fresco 
by  Fintiiricchio,  representing  St.  Ca- 
therine before  the  Emperor  Maximian  ; 
St..  Antony  tlie  Abbot  visiting  St. 
Paul  tlie  Hermit ;  the  Visitation ;  the 
Martja-dom  of  St.  Sebastian  ;  Susamia 
in  the  Eath ;  St.  Barbara  flying  from 
her  father.  Over  the  door  is  the  por- 
trait of  G-iulia  Farnese,  the  favourite  of 
Alexander  VI.,  as  the  Madonna.  Cham- 
her  IV.,  painted  by  Finturicchio  with 
allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and 
Sciences. 

The  Gallery/  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
HaU  of  the  Library,  contains  also  presses 
with  manuscripts,  surmounted  by  Etrus- 
can vases,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frescoes  illastrating  the  principal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Pius 
VI.  and  Pius  VII.  It  is  separated  mto 
halls  by  columns  of  ancient  marbles 
and  red  porphyry.  In  one— that  pre- 
ceding the  Museo  Profane  —  are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  was  venerated  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  a  hnman  figure 
with  a  lion's  head,  the  body  entwined 
with  a  serpent,  and  holding  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
columns  near  this  are  sculptured  twin 
figm-es,  in  high  reUef,  of  warriors, 
similar  in  style  and  costimie  to  those  at 
the  corner  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco 
[JRoine,'] 


at  Venice  ,♦  they  were  in  all  probability 
broiTght  from  the  East  during  the 
Lower  Empu^e.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gaUery  is  the  so-called  Iluseo 
Frofano  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
M,  Cristiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  library ;  it  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  smaU  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &c.,  consisting  prmcipally  of 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
some  antique  mosaics.  The  carvings 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  shutters  of  the 
cabinets,  having,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  found  attached  to  the  Christian 
sepidcln'es  i\\  the  catacombs  :  they 
date  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury :  amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  a  triumphal  car  dra\^Ti  ^:iJ 
ioxxa  horses,  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  large  bas-relief  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  stah-s  of  the  Palazzo 
de'  Conservatori,  in  the  Capitol.  The 
collection  of  modern  cameos  m  pietra- 
dm-a  by  Gh-ometti,  purchased  by  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  and  a  very  beautiful  cup 
hi  amber,  with  reliefs.  Two  works 
of  Celliui,  representmg  the  fable  of 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Trojans, 
have  recently  been  placed  liere.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Cassar's 
villa,  found  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  ship. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasm-es 
of  the  library  are  the  follomng  : — The 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  or  Bihle 
of  the  end  of  the  Uh  or  heginning  of 
the  5th  centurg,  hi  Greek,  containing 
the  oldest  version  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  most  hnportant  do- 
cument in  biblical  Uterature,  wliich 
had  remained  so  long  unedited,  has  at 
last  been  pidjhshed  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Mai;  although  printed  several  years 
since,  scruples  had  arisen  to  prevent 
its  publication,  until  the  present  year, 
when  the  reigning  Pontiff  withdrew^  the 
interdict  of  his  predecessor.*     The  Tir- 

*  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  antiquis- 
simo    Codice  VaticAiio,    ed.  Axgblus    Maius, 
S.R.E.,  Card.    Eome,  185J.  .  SDitbo\'£r. 
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gil  of  the  4<fh  or  Wi  ceyrtury^  with  50 
miniatures,  including  a  portrait  of  Vir- 
gil, well  known  bj  tlie  engravings  of 
JSanto  Bartoli.  Tlie  Terence  of  tlie  9th 
century,  with  nihiiatiu'es.  These  ver- 
sions of  Yu'gil  and  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other  collections  into  the  ducal 
library  of  Urbino  :  the  Terence  was  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapohtan 
poet.  A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  the  oldest  known.  Fragments 
of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Cicero  de  RepuhUca^  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai 
uncter  a  version  of  St.  Augustm's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Latm  MS.  extant. 
The  Falim]psest  of  Liwj,  III.  93 ,  from 
the  libra.i7  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den. The  JBlivtarcli  from  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  G-rotiiis.  The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  centm-y,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  Enghsh  Dominican 
monk  Triveth,  from  the  hbrary  of 
the  dukes  of  TJrbino.  A  Fliny^  Avith 
interesting  figures  of  animals.  The  Meno- 
logia  Grceca,  or  Grreek  calendar,  of  the 
lOth  century,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brilhantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basilicas,  monasteries,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  various  saints  of  the  G-reek 
Chm-ch.  The  IloniiUes  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Gosjpeh  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ;  the 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library.  A 
Grreek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles^  written  m  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus.  The  large  Hehreio  Bible,  in 
folio,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
ofiered  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Neio  Testament,  with 
luiniatures  of  the  14th  centuiy,  by  JN  ic- 
colo  da  Bologna.  The  Breviary  of 
Matthias  Corvinus  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully  v^itten  and  ilkuniiiated 
by  Attavanti.  The  Parchment  Scroll 
of  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  7th  century, 
32  feet  long,  with   miniatiu-es   of  the 


history  of  Joslma.  The  Officium  Mor- 
tis, with  beautiful  miniatures.  The 
Codex  Mexican-US,  a  calendar  of  im- 
mense length.  The  dedication  copy  of 
the  Assertio  Sejptem  Sacramentorum 
ad  versus  Martinum  Lutherum.,  by 
JSenry  VIIL,  printed  on  veUum  at 
London  in  1521,  with  the  king's  signa- 
ture and  the  autograph  inscription  on 
the  last  page  but  one,  "  Finis.  Henry 
Bex." 

"  Angloriim  rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit. 
Hoc  opus  et  lidei  teste  et  amicitie." 

Betters  from  BCenry  VIIL  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  17  in  number ;  9  are  in  French, 
and  8  in  English.  The  Dante  of  the 
15th  century,  with  mmiatures  by  Giulio 
Clovio.  The  Bante  del  Boccaccio,  in 
the  very  beautiful  writing  of  the  author 
of  the  Decameron,  to  which  his  sig- 
nature as  Johannes  do  Certaldo  is 
af&xed,  and  with  notes  said  to  be 
by  Petrarch.  Tasso's  Autographs, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  first  3 
cantos  of  the  Gerusalemme,  written 
in  his  19th  year,  and  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Urbino  ;  and  several 
of  liis  Fssays  and  Bialogues.  Pet- 
rarch's Autograjyhs,  including  the 
Bime.  The  Latm  poem  of  Bonizo, 
in  honour  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
with  her  full-length  portrait,  and 
several  historical  miniatm'es  of  great 
interest ;  among  which  are  the  repent- 
ance of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his 
absolution  by  Grregory  VII.,  &c.  The 
Bives  of  BuJce  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
by  Muzio,  and  of  Francesco  Maria  I. 
delta  Rovere,  by  Beo7ii,  the  latter  with 
5  fine  miniatm-es  by  Griuho  Clovio, 
The  autograph  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  BaroniiLs,  in  12  volumes. 
The  Treatise  of  the  Fmperor  Frederick 
II  on  Haivlcing,  from  the  Heidelberg 
hbrary.  Several  Manuscrvpts  ofButher, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Christian 
Catechism,  translated  into  G-erman  by 
MelancUhon,  1556.  The  most  interest- 
ing, to  the  general  visitor,  of  these 
MSS.  are  now  exhibited  to  the  public, 
being  placed  m  a  liandsome  inlaid 
mahogany  cabinet,  in  the  large  haU_  of 
the  l.-hand  gallery  of  the  library,  which 
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will  be  opened  by  the  custode ;  to 
examine  the  others  a  special  permission 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  library  is  necessary. 

Manufaotori)  of  Mosaics. — Persons 
who  have  admired  the  beautiful  mosaics 
of  St.  Peter's  should  visit,  before  they 
leave  the  "Vatican,  the  studio  in  which 
they  are  manufactm^ed.  The  number 
of  enamels  of  difll^rent  tmts  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts 
to  no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu- 
factm-e  is  by  no  means  so  mechanical 
as  is  generally  supposed  :  great  know- 
ledge of  art  is  requisite  to  do  justice 
to  the  subjects  which  are  thus  invested 
with  durability  ;  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  many 'of  the  large 
pictm^es  have  occupied  from  12  to  20 
years  in  their  execution.  Visitors  are 
admitted  daily,  by  means  of  an  order, 
easily  procured  through  then-  bankers  : 
the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is  from 
a  corridor  at  the  corner  of  the  Court 
of  S.  Damaso,  and  on  the  gromid  floor. 

Gardens  of  the  Vatican. — Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
wliich  deserve  to  be  better  known: 
they  are  entered  from  the  further  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti.  The  first  portion  is  that  called 
the  Giardino  deUa  Blgna,  in  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  Museo  Cliiara- 
monti,  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  the  Etruscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library  :  it  was  begun  by  Nicholas  Y., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius'  II.  from  the 
designs  ^f  Bramante,  who  constructed 
the  4'.  fo^ades.  In  front  of  the  princi- 
pal fa9ade  is  a  large  semicircular 
niche,  containing  the  2  bronze  peacocks 
and  the  colossal  'PH'P^'^^'  ^i'  pine-cone, 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  summit  of  i\\e  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  found  on  Monte  Citorio  in  1709, 
and  removed  to  this  spot  after  the  in- 
effectual attempt  of  Pontana  to  raise 
the  shaft,  which  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time.     It  is  11  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on 


each  of  its  sides,  and  ornamented  with 
high  rehefs,  representing  the  apotheo&is 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  funeral 
games,  allegorical  figures  of  Eome,  and 
a  genius  holding  an  obehsk.  The  u> 
scription  has  been  already  quoted  in  the 
account  of  the  cohmm  (p.  49).  A  flicrht 
of  steps  descends  from  the  quach-angle  of 
the  G-iardino  della  Pigna  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella,  so  called  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  evei-y  point  of  wliich  water 
is  made  to  floAv.  The  view  fi-om  this 
terrace  over  the  northern  pai-t.  of  Eome 
is  very  fine.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  of  Avaterworks  play  in  this  gar- 
den. In  one  place  the  visitor  is  made 
to  stand  on  a  circular  space  to  admire 
the  bronze  Pigna,  when  water  spouts 
from  mvisible  openhigs  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  mischievous 
device  awaits  him  as  he  impre^Daredly 
passes  down  the  stau's  to  the  terrace 
of  the  NaviceUa. 

The  G-ardens  of  the  Yatican,  properly 
speakmg,  extend  beyond  the  long  line 
of  buildings  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  to  the 
fortified  enceinte  of  the  walls.  They 
are  very  extensive,  with  casmos,  formal 
flower-gardens,  long  alleys  bordered 
with  box  hedges,  and  even  rides  where 
the  pope  can  take  horse  exercise,  which 
court  etiquette  would  not  permit  his 
doing  outside  his  own  grounds.  No 
order  to  visit  the  gardens  is  necessary ; 
a  couple  of  pauls  to  the  custode  wiU  be 
the  best  passport. 

The  Casino  del  FajHz,  built  by  Pius 
lY.  from  the  designs  of  Puto  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  vilfas  in 
Rome.  It  is  decorated  with  pamtings 
by  Baroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  aud  has  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain which  pours  its  waters  mto  a  basin 
of  pavonazzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
groups  of  children  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  uateresting 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  col- 
lected by  d'Agincourt  and  Canova. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a 
portion  of  the  medineval  wall  witli 
two  fine  round  towers,  is  still  standing. 
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beyond  whicli  Pius  lY.  and  Urban 
YIII.  extended  the  present  bastions. 
It  was  from  the  most  western  and 
elerated  point  of  the  latter,  which  enfi- 
lades the  road  from  Civita  Vecchia,  that 
the  French  army  suffered  so  severe  and 
iinexpected  a  repulse  on  then'  first  ap- 
proach to  Rome  in  April  1849. 

The  Pontifical  Armoury^  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  contains  the  iron 
armour  of  the  Constable  de  Pom^bon,  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
which  devastated  Rome  more  than  all 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  neither 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  nor 
the  works  of  the  gi'cat  masters  of  the 
Revival.  His  sword  is  preseiwed  in  the 
Kh'cherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano. 


The  Capitol. 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  smnmit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  under  .the  name  of  the  Piazza 
del  Campidoglio,  was  built  by  Paul  III. 
from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  efl'ect  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
Corso  is  imposing,  although  it  may  dis- 
appoint our  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Roman  Capitol. 
The  easy  ascent  by  steps  a  cordoni  was 
opened  in  1536,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
entrance  of  tlie  emperor  Charles  Y. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are  2 
Egyptian  hons,  brought  here  by  Pius  lY. 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  in  Cacco.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the  angles 
of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal  statues, 
ui  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  then*  horses :  they 
were  found  m  the  Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Near 
these  are  the  celebrated  marble  seulp- 
tm-es  called  the  Trophies  of  Marius. 
We  have  abeady  noticed  this  misno- 
mer in  tlie  description  of  the  ruins 
(p.  81)  near  which  they  were  disco- 
vered.   Then-  style  shows  that  they  are 


imperial  works  ;  Winckehnann  referred 
them   to   the  time   of   Domitian,  and 
recent  antiquaries  have  even  assigned 
to    them    so   late   a   date    as    that    of 
Alexander  Severus.     IS'ext  are  the  sta- 
tues   of    Constantine    and     liis     son, 
found   in   his   baths    on  the  Qumnal. 
At   the   extremity   of    the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.   of  the  ascent,  is  the  Mil- 
liaHum,  or   milestone,    which    marked 
the  fii'st  mile  on  the  Yia  Appia  :    it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Yigna  Naro, 
a  short  distance   beyond  the   modern 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  has  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  Yespasian  and 
Nerva;  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,    is    that    which    stood    at 
the   7th   mile  on  the  same  road,    and 
wliich    was    brought    here    from    the 
CTiustmiani  palace  ;  the  inscriptions  are 
identical.      In  the  centre  of  the  piazza 
is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurehus.     In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine, 
a  fortmiate  error  for  the   interests  of 
art,    smce    it    was    this    belief    which 
preserved    it     from     destruction.      It 
first  stood  near  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  ;    it  was  then  placed  in  front 
of  the  Lateran,  and   was    removed  to 
its  present  position  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  1538.     It  stands  on  a  pedestal   of 
marble  formed  fi-om  a  single  block  of 
an  architrave  found  i]i   the  Forum  of 
Trajan.      It  is  the  only  ancient  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze  which  has  been 
preserved   entire,   and,  as  a   specimen 
of  ancient  art,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence.     It  was  originally 
gilt,   as  may  be  seen  from  the  ti-aces 
of  the  gold  still  visible  on  the  horse's 
head.        The     admhation    of    Micliel 
Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well  known ; 
it    is    related    that    he    said    to    the 
horse  "  Cammiiia,''  and  declared  that  its 
action  was  full  of  life.     So  highly  is  it 
prized,  that  even   in   recent   years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
tode  del  Cavallo.    A  bunch  of  flowers  is 
annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basihca  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.     While  the 
statue  stood  in  fi-ont  of  the  Lateran  in 
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1347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  festivities  celebrated  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Cola  di  Rienzo  to  the  rank  of 
tribune.  On  that  occasion  wine  was 
made  to  flow  out  of  one  nostril  and 
water  out  of  the  other. 

On  the  3  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  central  one  is  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Senator;  that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators ;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 


Palace  op  the  Senatoe, 

Founded  by  Bouiface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence  for 
the  Senator.  The  fagade  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  Avith  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonise 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  6tans. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  ornamented 
with  3  statues :  that  in  the  centre  is 
Minerva,  a  fine  statue  in  porphyry, 
found  at  Cora,  and  commonly  called 
Rome  trimnphant ;  the  marble  head  and 
arms  are  modern  :  the  2  others  are  co- 
lossal figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber, 
found  in  tlie  Colonna  gardens,  and 
referable  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace 
is  the  hall  in  which  the  Senator  holds 
his  court :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul 
III.,  G-regory  XIII.,  and  Charles  of 
Anjou  as  Senator  of  Rome  in  the  13tli 
centy.  In  the  upper  rooms  are  the  offices 
of  the  Municipality,  the  local  police 
courts,  the  apartments  of  tlie  Academy 
of  the  Lincei,  and,  liigh  above  all,  the 
recently  constructed  Observatory  of  j 
the  Capitol.  From  this  we  may  ascend  | 
to  the  sunnnit  of  the  Tower,  remark-  j 
able  for  one  of  the  most  instructive  | 
views  of  Rome,  described  in  a  pre-  | 
ceding  page  (p.  10).    The  great  bell  of' 


the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Patarina, 
captured  from  Yiterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  pope  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Carnival.  In  the  lower  floor, 
occupying  the  portico  of  the  Tabula- 
rium, is  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Ai'cliitec- 
tm-e,  and  lower  down  still  the  passages 
leading  to  some  interesting  remains  of 
the  substructions  of  the  Capitol  and  of 
the  Tabularium,  which  well  deserve  a 
visit.     (See  p.  21.) 

[The  museum  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  municipal  body 
and  are  supported  from  its  funds  : 
they  are  open  to  the  public  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  from  12  until 
4  P.M.  Admission  at  other  thnes  is 
easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to  the 
custodes.'] 


Palace  op  the  Co^^seeyators, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of 
busts  of  illustrious  Italians,  the  Gallery 
of  Pictm^es,  the  Bronze  Wolf,  &c.  Under 
the  arcade,  within  the  com-t,  on  the  rt. 
hand  is  a  colossal  statue  of  JuUus 
Ca)sar  (2  a)  ;  on  the  1.  one  of  Au- 
gustus (2  5),  with  the  rostrum  of  a 
galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In 
difl^erent  parts  of  the  cornet  are  several 
interesting  fragments :  a  colossal  marble 
head  of  Domitian ;  the  large  marble 
cippus  on  which  stood  the  cinerary 
lu^n  of  Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  discovered  near  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus,  with  the  very  inter- 
esting inscription — OsSA — AapiPPiisriE. 
M.  Aapipp-E  F — Divi,  Aua.  Nepotis. 

YXOEIS. — G-ERMANICI  C.ESAEIS. — Ma- 

TEis  C  Cesaeis  Afg-  —  Geemaitici 
PEI^^CIPIS  ; — a  cavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  gimn — 
Ruhiatella   di  grano — in   the    middle 
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Plan  of  the  Palace  of  the  Conseeyatoes— G-kotjnd  Floob. 


Piazza  del  CampidogUo. 


1.  Entrance  from  Piazza. 

2.  Lower  Con-idor. 

3.  Great  Court,    a.  Cippus  of  Agrippina. 
4  a,  Rome  Trmmphant. 


ages;  the  inscrix^tion  to  Agrippina  is 
of  the  time  of  Cahgula,  when  he  caused 
tlie  aslies  of  his  mother  to  be  remored 
to  the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the 
place  where  liberius  had  caused  them 
to  be  buried  ; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
column  in  red  porphyiy,  fomid  in  the 
basihca  of  Constantine.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marble, 
are  interesting  fragments ;  they  are 
supposed  to  hare  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitoline  by 
Lucullus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  high, 
fragments  of  wliich  were  found  beliind 
the   Basilica   of  Constantine.     In   the ' 


5.  Stairs  leading  to  Upper  Floor. 

6  a.  b,  c,  d.  Bixs-reliefs  of  M.  AureliusJ 

7.  RcomsofProtomoteca. 


bacK  part  of  the  court  are  the  statue 
of  Rome  Triumphant  (4  a),  and  on  its 
pedestal  the  keystone  of  an  Arch  of 
Trajan,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captm'ed 
province,  probably  Dacia ;  2  captive 
kings,  in  grey  marble ;  the  group  of 
the  lion  attacking  a  horse,  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Ahno,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  workmansjiip  and  for  the  restora- 
tions by  J\Iichel  Angelo ;  a  hand  and 
head  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  sup- 
posed to  be  portions  of  that  of  Corn- 
modus. 

The  Frotomoteca  (7),   a   suite  of  7 
rooms     presented    to,    the     Arcadian 
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Academy  by  Leo  XII.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  busts  of  illustrious 
personages,  including  those  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  cornice  of  the 
Pantheon.  Room  I.  {a)  In  this  room 
are  suspended  the  regulations  of  Pius 
yil.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  busts  of  eminent  foreigners  pre- 
served here,  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon among  the  native  celebrities,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at 
Home  to  the  honour  of  naturahsed 
Italians,  are  those  of  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin,  Raphael  Mengs,  Winckelmann, 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  d'Agincourt,  and 
Joseph  Suvee,  duT-ctor  of  the  French 
Academy.  Room  II.  (5)  contains  busts 
of  celebrated  musical  composers  — 
Sacchini,  Zingarelli,  CoreUi,  Palestrina, 
Pasiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  latter  sculp- 
tured by  Canova^  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Consalvi.  Room'  III.  (c),  or  the 
great  gallery,  has  the  busts  of  celebrated 
artists,  orators,  litterati,  and  scientific 
men  —  Marchi,  Mantegna,  Donatello, 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Coreg- 
gio,  Palladio,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Dante, 
Petrarca,  Tasso,  Columbus,  B.  Cellini, 
Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  Aldus  Manu- 
tius ;  and  of  Victoria  Colonna,  pre- 
sented by  her  collateral  descendant, 
the  present  Princess  Torlonia;  and  a 
good  bust  of  Canova,  by  Baruzzi.  In 
Room  lY.  {d)  is  the  fine  bust  of  Pius 
YIL,  by  Canoiyo.,  and,  romid  the  walls, 
of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th  century — L.  da  Ymci, 
Bramante,  P.  Yeronese,  Brunelleschi, 
jSI".  da  Pisa,  Orcagna,  L.  Gfhiberti,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  L.  SignoreUi,  A.  del 
Sarto,  Gr.  Romano,  Garofalo,  D. 
Ghulandajo,  Gio.  d'Udine,  Seb.  del 
Piombo,  Fi-ed.  Zucchero,  M.  A.  Rai- 
mondi,  Gahleo,  Muratori,  and  Tu-a- 
boschi.  Room.  Y.  (e)  Artists  of  the 
16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries— 
M.  Benefial,  A.  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
P.  da  Cortona,  Bracci  the  sculptor, 
Rapmi,  Pickler  the  engraver  of  gems, 
Piranesi,  &c.  R-oomW.  (/)  Men  of  emi- 
nence in  every  department  —  Goldoni, 
Yenuti  the  archa?olooist,  Giorgio  Tris- 


sino,  Allieri,  A.  Caro  (a  bust  presented 
by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonsliire) , 
Beccaria,  Yerri  the  author  of  the  Notti 
Romane,  Morgagni  the  anatomist,  Di 
Cesaris  the  poet,  Bodoni  the  celebrated 
printer,  and  A.  Saluzzo.  RoomYll,  {g) 
This  chamber  contains  a  monument  to 
Canova,  erected  by  Leo  XIL,  executed 
by  Fabris,  and  the  bust  of  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  busts  were 
executed  at  the  expense  of  Canova, 
others  by  the  families  of  the  persons 
represented,  and  a  few  by  public-spirited 
benefactors. 

Re-entering  the  square  court  of  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase^  Mi- 
chel Angelo' s  restoration  of  the  Duihan 
Column  (o),  with  thefL*agment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail  to  at- 
tract attention  :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  is  relative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Caius  Duillius,  a.tj.c.  492. 
On  the  stau'case  are  some  interesting 
bas-rehefs  :  that  of  Cm-tius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being  here 
represented  as  a  marsh :  it  is  of  a 
very  rude  style  of  art,  and  Avas  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occui'red,  opposite 
the  chm'ch  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  m  Gotliic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroccio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  trophy  l3y  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  the  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  bas-reliefs,  on  the 
walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  AureUus,  and  are  not 
only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monuments 
of  Rome  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sovereign.  The  four  on  the  first 
landing-place  represent  (6«)  Marcus 
Aiu'clius  sacrificing  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  (6Z>)  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome;  (6c)  his  granting 
peace  to  the  Germans  -,  and  i^d)  the 
Emperor  presented  with  globe  of  power 
by  Rome:  these  foiu'  fine  reliefs  had 
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long  been  preserved  in  the  cliurcli  of 
Santa  Martina  in  the  Forum  ;  the  other 
two,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  re^Dresent- 
ing  an  harangue  by  Marcus  Aurehas 
(3a),  and  the  Apotlieosis  of  Faustina 
(3i),  were  taken  fi-om  the  arch  dedi- 
cated to  that  emperor  and  to  Lucius 
Yerus,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 


Corso,  near  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  and 
wliicli  was  taken  down  in  1563  bj 
Alexander  YII.  to  widen  that  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  modern  city.  Of 
the  others  wliich  were  on  the  same 
arch,  one  is  in  possession  of  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia. 


Plan  of  the  Palace  op  the  CoNSEEyATORS  — ITpper  Floor. 


7a 


J. 


2.  Stairs. 

3.  Upper  Corridor. 

4.  5.  Rooms  leading  to  Picture  Gallery. 

6.  Landing-place,  with  Bas-reliefs  of  M.  Au- 

relius, 

7.  Halls  of  the  Conservators. 
7  a.  Great  Salone. 

7  h.  Hall  of  Capitaiii. 


7  c.  Hall  of  the  Wolf. 

7  (1.  Plall  of  the  Fasti  Consulares. 

7  c.  Hall  of  Audience. 

If.  Hall  of  the  Throne. 

7  h.  Chapel. 

S.  Passage  to  Picture  Gallery. 

9.  Passage  leading  to  Monte  Caprino. 


Halls  of  the  Coiiservatori.,  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  access  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  a  small  fee  to  the  custode. 

\st  JRoom  {7a,),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cav.  d'Arjnno,  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Roman  kings :  the 


finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Numa  Pompilius  sacrificing 
with  tlie  yestals,  battle  between  Tullus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Yeii,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Cm-iatii,  &c.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are^ih^  marble 
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statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  very  poor  produc- 
tion by  a.  del  Duea),  of  Urban  YIII. 
by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  AJgardi ;  medallions  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Casimira  queen  of  Poland ;  and  a  re- 
presentation of  a  stiu'geon  of  the  size 
beyond  wliicli  all  caught  in  the  Tiber 
belong  to  the  Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
nianus. 

2ncl  Room,  Sake  del  Capitani  (71), 
painted  by  Laureti,  with  subjects  from 
the  history  of  republican  Rome  :  Mu- 
tius  Scaevola  biu'ning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  death,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Roman  generals  in 
modern  times  :  Marc  Antonio  Colonna, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  ; 
Tommaso  Rospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of 
Pariiia,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders ;  and  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  YIII. 

2>rd  JRoom-  (7c),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Laiireti,  wrongly  attributed  to  Dani- 
ele  da  VoUerra,  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  This 
hall  contains  the  celebrated  Bronze  Wolf 
of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  hiterest- 
ing  rehcs  of  the  early  arts  and  history 
of  Italy. 

"  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  I 
She-wolf!  Avhose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  Avithin  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
"Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  Avild 

teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And   thy  limbs  black  with   lightning— dost 
thou  yet 
Guard  tliine  mimortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 
foYgetr'—Byrcrn. 

It  woiUd  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  recital  of  the  controversies  to  Avhicli 
this  specimen  of  ancient  art  has  given 
rise.  Some  authorities  identify  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 


mann  and  later  antiquaries  confovmd 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
of  Dionysius  was  "  an  ancient  work  of 
brass,"  stanchng,  when  he  saw  it,  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus  under  the  Palatine. 
The  wolf  of  Cicero  is  mentioned  by  him, 
both  in  the  Catiline  orations  and  in 
liis  poem  on  the  Consulate,  as  a  small 
gilt  figure  of  Romulus  sucking  the  teat 
of  a  wolf  wdiich  was  struck  with  light- 
ning, and  which  his  hearers  remembered, 
to  have  seen  in  the  Capitol ; — "Tactus 
est  ille  etiam  qui  hanc  tirbem  condidit 
Romulus,  quern  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
paiwum  atque  lactantem,  uberibus  lu- 
pmis  inliiantem  fuisse  meministis." — 
Catilm.,  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius ;  while  the 
gilding,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  fracture  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  hghtning,  have  in- 
duced some  writers  to  regard  it  as  the 
one  celebrated  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
its  high  antiquity  :  the  workmanship 
is  manifestly  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  w^orkmansliip  of  the  wolf;  for 
the  twins  are  modern.  The  great  ditfi- 
culty  which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respecting 
the  precise  spot  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. It  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits  to  follow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  note  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Childe  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  fact,  "  it  is," 
he  says,  "  a  mere  conjectui^e  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up  ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  lightning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  Avolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
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is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very 
animal,  to  which  Yirgil  allncles  in  his 
beautiful  verses : — 

"  '  Geminos  \\mc  libera  circum 
Liidere  pendentes  piieros,  et  lambere  malrem 
Irapavidos  :  illam  tereti  ccrvice  reflexam 
Mulcere  aUernos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua.'  " 

Among  the  other  objects  in  this  cham- 
ber the  folio  wmg  are  worthy  of  notice : — 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
ing a  thorn  from  his  foot,  called  the  Shep- 
herd Martins  ;  a  bronze  bust  of  Jimius 
Erutus,  a  noble  head ;  a  bust  of  Michel 
Angelo,  said  to  hare  been  executed  by 
himself;  a  small  marble  Diana  Tri- 
formis ;  a  bas-rehef  of  a  sarcophagus, 
representing  the  gate  of  Hades  between 
genii,  not  older  probably  than  the  4th 
century;  and  an  interestmg  bas-rehef, 
representing  a  splendid  edifice  called  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  with  a  team  of  oxen 
or  buffaloes  drawing  a' vehicle  laden  with 
architectm'al  decorations.  The  picture 
of  S.  Francesca  Romana  on  the  wall  is 
a  good  work  by  Homanelli ;  that  of  the 
Dead  Christ  opposite  is  by  Cosimo 
Piazza. 

4:t7i  Room  (7cl),  containing  the  cele- 
brated Fasti  Consulares,  found  near  the 
three  columns  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica.  Theseinseriptions  con- 
tain a  list  of  all  the  consuls  and  pubhc 
ofiicers  to  the  time  of  Augustus :  they 
are  much  mutilated,  and  broken  into 
numerous  fragments ;  but  they  are  stni 
legible,  and  have  been  illustrated  mth 
great  learning  by  Cav.  Eorghesi  of  San 
jMarino  :  they  give  the  nawes  of  the 
consuls  from  A.u.C.  272  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptions,  however,  had  not 
been  uniformly  kept ;  after  A.ir.c.  600 
(B.C.  143)  they  become  imperfect,  several 
magistrates  after  that  tune  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  the  10 
tribunes  being  mentioned.  These  in- 
teresting marbles,  attributed  by  soiue 
to  Yerrius  Flaccus,  were  discovered 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  near  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  when 
they  were  arranged  by  Bottari,  Michel 
Angelo  having  designed   the  architec- 


tural decorations  by  which  they  are 
smTounded :  some  portions  more  re- 
cently found  were  added  by  Fea  in 
1820.  The  bust  of  Gabriele  Fraerno 
in  this  room  is  one  of  the  few  executed 
by  Michel  Angelo. 

5;^/^  Hoom  (7e)  (HaU  of  Audience), 
containing  a  bust  in  rosso  antico,  sup- 
posed to  be  Appius  Claudius,  a  bust  of 
Tiberius,  2  bronze  ducks  found  among 
the  ruins  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  a 
small  head  of  Isis  in  bronze,  a  head  of 
Medusa  by  JBe^mim,  and  a  Holy  Family, 
after  Raphael,  attributed  to  Gkilio 
Homano,  There  are  several  ancient 
busts  in  this  room — Alcibiades,  So- 
cratee,  Diogenes,  and  Sappho. 

Qtli,  tlie  Throne  Room  (7/),  is  orna- 
mented with  a  frieze  in  fresco  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra^  until  recently  attri- 
buted to  A.  Caracci,  representmg  events 
in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  8 
compartments.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  tapestry,  made  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  San  Michele  from  the  designs  of 
Rubens  and  Poussin.  The  busts  in 
tlie  four  corners  of  this  room  have  had 
the  names  of  Ariadne,  Poppa^a,  wife  of 
Nero,  &c.,  given  to  them. 

Itli  Room  (7^),  painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  liistory  of  the 
Punic  wars,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra :  they 
were  at  one  time  attributed  to  Perugino 
and  his  scholars.  The  names  of  Cicero 
and  Yirgil,  given  to  two  Senatorial 
statues  in  this  room,  are  unsupported 
by  any  authority.  The  sitting  female 
statues  have  been  named,  on  no  better, 
Cybele,  Ceres,  Polhymnia,  &c.  &c. 

8th  Room  (7/?),  a  chapel  containing 
on  the  1.  wall  a  Madonna  and  Child 
throned,  with  adoring  angels  on  either 
side,  by  Pintuncchio :  the  4  Evan- 
gehsts,  by  M.  A,  Caravagcjio ;  the 
Ahnighty,  on  the  roof,  by  tlie  School  of 
the  Caracci;  Sta.  Ceciha,  S.  Alexis,  S. 
Eustachius,  and  E.  Luigia  Albertoni, 
by  Romcmelli.  The  altar- pictm'C,  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  is  by  Avanzino  Niicci. 

On  the  walls  of  the  two  rooms  (4  and 
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5)  leading  to  the  Picture  G-allery  are 
placed  the  modern  Fasti  Consv.lares 
Caj)ibolini^  a  series  of  inscriptions  of 
the  names  of  the  Roman  Conserva- 
tors, from  the  middle  of  the  16th  centy. 
to  the  present  time  ;  a  pedestal  (4a),  on 
which  probably  stood  a  statue  of  Ha- 
drian, with  a  dedicatory  inscription  by 
the  Magistri  Vicorum  of  the  14  Megi- 
ones  of  Rome,  with  the  names  of  the 
streets  of  5  of  these  qaarters  ;  and  4 
standard  measures  of  vrine  and  oil  in 
the  14th  centy. 


GrAXLERT  OP  PiCTTJEES. 

Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensiTC  than  the  Pina- 
cotheca  of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about 
230  pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  regards  the 
value  of  its  contents.  It  has  few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
thu'd  rate  class.  It  was  founded  by 
Benedict  XIY.  in  the  last  century,  and 
is  open  on  the  same  days,  and  under 
the  same  regulations  as  to  copying,  &c., 
as  the  Museum.  No  printed  catalogue 
being  yet  published,  we  annex  a  de- 
tailed list  of  all  the  paintings  worthy  of 
notice. 

First  Room. — 6,  F.  HomaneUl^  Santa 
Cecilia.  7,  Fietro  da  Corto^ia,  The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus.  9,  Alhcaii,  A 
Magdalene.  2,  auido,  The  Blessed 
Spirit  rising  to  Paradise,  10,  L.  G-ior- 
dano^  Worshipping  the    Clolden    Calf. 

13,  Ouerchw,  St.  John    the    Baptist. 

14,  N.  Foussin,  The  Triumph  of  Flora, 
a  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre.     16,   Guido,   The   Magdalene. 

15,  X>.  da  VoUerra,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  Fomenichino^  The  Cumasan 
Sibyl,  an  inferior  Repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
F.  FonianeUi,  David  with  the  head  oJF 
G-ohah.  23,  Maxzolino  da  Ferrara,  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madomia.  25,  Ag. 
Caracci,  Sketch  of  liis  large  picture  of 


the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Oalleiy  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto,  The 
Magdalene,  bearing  the  painter's  signa- 
ture. 27,  Fra  Fartolommeo,  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An.  Ca- 
racci,  A  copy  of  Correggio's  picture  of 
St.  Catherine  in  the  Gallery  at  Naples. 
30,  Alhani,  A  Holy  Family.  31,  Maria 
Stchler/ras,  A  copy  in  miniatm^e  of  the 
Magdalene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  32,  33,  An.  Caracci,  Two 
Madonnas,  34,  Guercino,  The  Sibilla 
Persica.  36,  F.  3£ola,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  29,  Dosso  Fossi,  Clirist  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Fietro 
da  Cortona,  Portrait  of  Urban  VIII. 
41,  Fottssin,  Orpheus.  42,  Falma  Vec- 
cliio,  The  good  Samaritan.  44,  Gaii- 
denzio  Ferran  (?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Giaxomo  Bassano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Fietro  da  Cortoiia, 
The  Bape  of  the  Sabines.  48,  Lnd.. 
Caracci,  St.  Francis.  49,  Donienichino., 
S.  Sebastian.  52,  Sandro  JBotticelli,  A 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas. 

55,  Ag.  Caracci,  A  Holy  Family.     54, 

56,  Garofalo,  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Holy 
Family.  58,  Fietro  da  Cortona.,  Iphi- 
genia.  61,  Griiido,  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  Lud.  Caracci,  The  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  62,  ScarseUino,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  65,  67,  Garofalo, 
A  Madonna  in  Grlory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  Giorgione,  Portraits.  76,  Fol. 
di  Caravaggio,  Meleager,  in  cliiaro- 
scuro.  78,  Francia,  Madonna  and 
Saints.  79,  87,  Gio.  Bellini,  S.  Sebas- 
tian, and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop. 
80,  Vela^sqnez,  His  own  portrait ;  89, 
Romulus  and  Eemus.  91,  Guido,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ascending  to 
Paradise. 

Second  Boom. — 94,  G.  Bassano,  The 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  97  and  99,  G-uido, 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Man- 
tegna,  A  Holy  Family.  101,  Fil.  Lippi, 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  103, 
Domenlcliino,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Maz- 
zolino  da  Ferrara,  The  Infant  Saviour 
100,  106,  Vandi/Jce,  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Oiu'  Savioin\  109,  Guercino, 
St,  John  the  Baptist.  114,  Tintoretto, 
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The  Flagellation.  117,  Q-uerchio^  Au- 
gustus and  Cleopatra.  115,  118,  Bas- 
sano^  Clu'ist  cb'iving  the  Dealers  from 
the  Temple,  and  our  Savioiu'  cro\Aiied 
by  G-od  the  Father.  119,  122,  125, 
L-ud.  Caracci^  St.  Sebastian,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Francis.  124,  Titian^ 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  witli  thepainter's 
portrait  in  profile,  126,  Guercino,  St. 
MattheAY.  127,  Perucjino,  A  Madonna 
and  Child.  128,  M.  Caravaggio^  A  for- 
tune-teller. 131,  G-iiido,  Christ  and  St. 
John.  132, 136,  Gio.  Bellini,  Portraits, 
the  first  supposed  to  be  liis  own.  133 
and  135,  An.  Caracci,  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis  ;  134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  liimself. 
137,  Domenicliino^  Hercules,  with  a 
Landscape.  139,  Gio.  Bellini,  St.  Ber- 
nard. 142,  Albani,  The  IS'ativitj  of  the 
Virgin.  143,  GrUERCiNO,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainly 
the  clief-d'oeuYre  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Capitol.  The  lower  part  of  tliis  large 
composition  represents  the  gra^^e  of 
the  martyr,  where  her  body  is  shown  to 
Fiaccus,  a  Iloman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed  :  in  the  upper  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.  This 
picture  formerly  stood  in  St.  Peter's, 
w^here  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy 
in  mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
successful  facsimiles  in  that  branch  of 
copying.  145, 146,  Cola  delV  Amatrice, 
(a  rare  master  at  Borne),  The  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
147,  Andrea  Sacclii,  A  Holy  Family. 
148,149,  P.  Veronese,  Peace  and  Hope. 
154,  Id.,  The  Magdalene.  123,  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adulteiy.  150,  Giulio  Romano,  The 
Fornarina.  151,  Scarsellino,  The  Flight 
into  Egyi^t.  153,  Cav.  Arpino,  Diana. 
157,  Ghiulio  Bo77iano,  Judith.  159,162, 
Teodone,  Two  peasants.  161,  164,  166, 
Garofalo,  The  Aunimciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Glory.  163, 
Gaud enzio  Ferrari,  Christ  in  the  cradle. 
169,  Carlo  Cignani,  A  Madonna  and 
Child.  170,  Claude,  A  doubtfid  land- 
scape. 175,  177,  178,  Giddo,  SmaU 
pictures  attributed  to.  176,  Tintoretto, 
The  Cro^^ming  with  Thorns.     180,  Ti- 


tian(?),  The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. 188,  Guido,  Europa.  189,  Scar- 
sellino, The  Conyersion  of  St.  Paul. 
190,  Bietro  da  Gorton  a,  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  at  Arbela.  193,  Bud.  Caracci, 
Santa  Ceciha.  193,  B.  Veronese,  The 
Ascension.  196,  Glorgione,  A  Holy 
Family.  200  and  204J  Garofalo,  A 
Madonna,  with  certain  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
203,  206,  Bolemburg,  Landscapes.  208 
to  217,  G.  Vanvitelli,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Potto,  of  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Pome.  218, 
F.  Mola,  David  and  Kathan.  222, 
Bassano,  Christ  in  the  liouse  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Ve- 
ronese, SS.  Mary  and  Anna  with  Angels. 
The  Pape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of 
the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  228,  Buca  CamUasi,  A  Virgin 
and  Child. 

The  pictures  formerly  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke's  ;  and  will  be  found  noticed 
at  p.  273. 


Museum  op  the  Capitol. 

The  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Conservators,  contains  the  Miiseo  Cajji- 
tolino,  or  Gallery  of  Scnlpture.  It  was 
begun  by  Clement  XIL,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 
XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Leo 
XIL  It  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  old  cata- 
logue, no  longer  sold,  is  very  imperfect : 
a,  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  (6)  is  {]iq  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  tlie  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Marforio,  de- 
rived from  its  halving  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  on  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.  The  2  sarco- 
phagi on  either  side  {a,  h)  were  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Sebastian.  Con- 
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Museum  of  the  Capitol — G-eound  Flooe. 

JPid^^cCf  del-  CamUido^lio  . 
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1.  Portico,  on  Piazaa. 

2.  Entrance  from  ditto 

3.  Lower  Corridor. 


sular  fasces  in  bas-relief.  In  the  Lower 
Corridor  (3)  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  the  following  objects  : — 1. 
Endymion  and  his  dog.  3.  Colossal 
statne  of  Minerva.  4.  Fragment  of  a 
statue  of  Hercules  vrith  ,the  Hydra.  5. 
Apollo.  6.  A  Sarcophagus,  with  good 
Eacchanalian  reliefs.  9.  A  Roman  pro- 
vince. 10.  Colossal  head  of  Cybele, 
foimd  at  Hadrian's  yilla.  21.  Colossal 
statue  of  Diana.  23.  Polyphemus.  24. 
Mercmy.  26.  Hadrian  in  sacrificial 
robes,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 
29.  Colossal  statue  of  a  warrior,  called 
P3T.Thus  or  Mars,  found  on  the  Ay  en- 
tine  ;  the  armour  is  elaborately  sculp- 
sured.  30.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. 
!Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  in  red  porphyry.  There  are 
several  beautiful  fragments  of  the  bases 
and  capitals  of  the  columns  from  the 
Temple  of  Concord  in  this  vestibule, 
which  will  interest  the  architect,  fi*om 
the  elaborate  manner  in  wliich  they 
are  executed ;  and  the  pedestals  found 
near  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Caestius 
(see  p.  65),  with  inscriptions  relative 
to  its  erection,  with  the  names  of  his 
executors,  Messalla  Corvinus,  S.  E-uti- 
lius  Eufus,  and  Junius  Silanus,  names 
well    known    in    history,   and    of   M. 


4.  Hall  of  the  Bronzes. 

5.  Halls  of  the  Urns. 

6.  Hemicycle  and  St4\tue  of  Marforio. 

Agrippa.     At  the  extremity  of  the  cor- 
ridor, on  the  L,  is  the 

Sail  of  the  Bronzes  (4). — Plere  are 
preserved  most  of  il\Q  bronzes  belong- 
ing to  the  Capitohne  collection.  In 
the  centre  is  the  bronze  horse  disco- 
vered in  the  Trastevere  in  1849,  with 
fragments  of  a  bull  from  the  same  lo- 
cahty ;  the  foot  of  a  male  figure  with 
an  elaborately  ornamented  sandal  ; 
another  foot  of  a  colossal  statue  found 
on  a  pedestal  before  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Ca^stius,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  that  personage ; 
the  statue  of  a  boy,  called  one  of  the 
young  Camilli,  or  youthful  priests,  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  ;  a  fine  bronze  vase 
found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  d'Anzio — the 
Greek  inscription  on  it  states  that  it 
was  presented  by  Mithridates  King  of 
Poutus  to  a  Grymnasium  of  the  Eupa- 
torists.  Of  the  two  large  globes,  one 
stood  formerly  upon  the  Milharum  be- 
fore the  Capitol,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  that  held  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  on  the  summit  of  his  column 
(p.  51),  and,  by  a  smgular  error,  to 
have  contained  tlie  ashes  of  that  em- 
peror ;  the  origin  of  the  second  globe 
is   imknown.     A  spall   P-roam    of  the 
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Diana  Triformis.  On  the  wall  is  a 
tablet  haying  engTaYed  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  liis  sons,  with  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror and  Caracalla  ;  the  name  of  Geta 
has  been  effaced  on  it,  as  vre  have 
seen  on  theii^  arches.  A  Diana  Multi- 
niamin£ea,  the  head  and  hands  in  bronze. 
Besides  several  smaller  bronze  objects. 

Balls  of  the  Urns  (5,  5',  5").— At  the 
oi^posite  extremitj  of  the  ground  floor 
coiTidor  are  3  rooms,  containing  a  series 
of  Imperial  and  ConsiUar  inscriptions, 
arranged  on  the  walls,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  and  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  In 
the  first  room  (5),  a  square  altar  of 
Pentehc  marble  (c),  found  at  Albano, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  in  the  best  Grreek  style,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  ;  upon  it 
stands  a  good  portrait  bust,  attached 
to  a  medio&val  torso  of  oriental  alabaster. 
In  the  2nd  room  (5'),  called  the  Hall 
of  tlie  Sarcophagus^  is  a  sarcophagus 
{(T)  discovered  some  years  since  near 
the  second  mile  on  the  Yia  Appia ; 
the  bas-rehefs  in  front  represent  a 
battle  betAveen  the  G-auls  and  Ho- 
mans,  in  which  the  former  are  seen 
^dth  cords  round  then-  necks,  as  on 
the  statue  of  the  Dying  Grladiator. 
The  G-aulish  king  killmg  himself  is 
supposed  to  be  Ancorestus,  defeated  in 
A.TJ.c.  417  by  the  Consul  Atilius  Begu- 
lus.  In  this  same  room  is  a  sepulclu'al 
cippus  (ISTo,  13)  of  T.  StatiHus  Aper, 
aneasurer  of  the  public  buildings,  with 
reliefs  in  which  the  trowel,  the  com- 
passes, the  pliunmet,  a  measure  of 
length,  and  various  instruments  of  his 
profession,  are  introduced.  The  latter 
shows  thcit  the  ancient  Roman  foot, 
divided  into  16  parts,  Avas  not  quite 
12  Enghsh  inches  (11-59).  A  Mil- 
Uaruim,  marked  YII.,  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  the  spelling  much  altered. 
The  waUs  of  this  room  are  covered  with 
an  interesting  series  of  inscriptions,  ex- 
tending from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  those 
of  Honorius  and  Yalentinian.  In  the 
3rd  room  (5")  the  most  remarkable 
object  is  the  fine  sarcophagus  (e),  cele- 


brated for  its  bas-relief  represent- 
ing the  history  of  AchiUes  ;  the  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  discovery  of  the 
hero  amidst  the  daughters  of  Lyco- 
medes.  On  one  of  the  sides  is  the  de- 
parture of  AcliiUes  from  Scyros ;  and 
on  another  his  resolution  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  At  the  back, 
but  very  roughly  iinished,  is  Priam 
intercedmg  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  m^n  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  called  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
3  m.  from  the  modern  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Prascati.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  found  inside  of  it.  Tlic 
2  figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarco- 
phagTis  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Alexander  Severus  and  Mammaea  his 
mother,  but  without  any  kind  of  autho- 
rity. A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with 
Cerberus,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Several  early  Christian  inscriptions  from 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Costanza  are 
let  into  the  walls  of  this  room.  A 
good  Roman  mosaic  of  a  Hon  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  by  and  spinning,  the  whole 
subject  allegorical  probably  to  Hercules 
conquered  hj  Love.  The  circular  bas- 
rehef,  called  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  that 
hero,  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  Arn- 
hones  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Co3li,  which 
explains  the  cause  of  the  mediseval  mo- 
saic in  the  centre. 

Staircase  (7). — On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Museum  are  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Fianta  Capitolma,  the 
gromid-plan  of  ancient  Eome  en- 
graved on  marble,  fomid  beneath  the 
ch.  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  (see  p.  39),  near  the  Roman 
Forum  :  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Cai-a- 
calla,  having  marked  upon  it  edifices 
erected  by  these  emperors.  These  frag- 
ments, in  26  compartments,  are  invalu- 
able to  the  Roman  topographer,  and 
have  more  than  once  enabled  him  to 
tlu'ow  hght  on  disputed  questions  con- 
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nected  -with  the  position  of  several 
monuinents.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
fragments  contains  a  large  portion  of 
the  gi^omid-plan  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompeyj    another   of  the   Portico   of 


Octavia,  with  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  that  enclosure  ;  a  third 
of  the  Basilica  Ulpia ;  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  with  tlie 
]iames  annexed. 


Museum  of  the  Capitol — Uppee  Flooe. 
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7.  Stairs,  Pianta  Capitolina. 

S.  Upper  Corridor. 

9.  flail  of  Djnng  Gladiator. 

10.  Hall  of  the  Faun. 

11.  Saloon. 
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12.  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men. 

13.  Hall  of  the  Emperors. 
1-^ .  Reserved  Cabinet. 
15.  Hall  of  the  Doves. 
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The  Gallery  (8).— At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  are  2  finely -preserved 
busts  (1  and  3)  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Septimius  Seyerus.  The  walls  of 
tlie  gallery  are  covered  v^itli  the  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  Columbaria  on 
the  Appian  Way ;  many  of  wliich  are 
very  curious  as  conveying  the  names 
of  persons  attached  to  the  imperial 
household,  and  especially  tlie  designa- 
tion of  theii'  occupations,  &c.  Among 
the  busts  and  statues  are  the  following  : 
— 2.  Bust  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  0,  Silenus.  10.  A  curious 
sepulchral  rehef :  the  deceased  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  act  of  makmg 
his  will.  12.  Satyr  playmg  on  a  flute. 
13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Cu^icl 
of  Praxiteles,  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  others  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Yatican.     16.  Statue  of  Trajanus  De- 


cius.  17.  Cecrops.  19.  Agrippina  and 
Nero.  20.  An  old  Bacchante.  21.  Mar- 
cus Am-ehus.  23.  A  laughing  Bac- 
chus. 27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus, 
with  bas-rehefs  of  the  Pape  of  Proser- 
pine. 29.  An  octagonal  cinerary  urn, 
Avith  7  finely- sculptured  Cupids,  'in  re- 
lief. 33.  A  Satyr  playing  on  the  flute. 
36.  A  Discobolus,  badly  restored,  as  a 
wounded  warrior.  37.'  A  wine-vase, 
Avith  satyrs  and  bacchantes  in  low  re- 
lief. 38.  Colossal  bust  of  Juno,  very 
grand,  beautiful,  and  feminine,  and 
finely  preserved.  40.  A  statue  like  the 
children  of  Niobe.  42.  The  Delia  YaUe 
bust  of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family 
to  whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 

53.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

54.  Bust  of  Antinous.    55.  Yenus.    5*6. 
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A  female  sitting ;  the  di'apery,  thougli 
coarsely  executed,  lias  considerable 
grandeur  of  style.  57.  Hermes  of 
Jupiter  Amnion.  59.  Ceres.  62.  Bust 
of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus,  with  the 
panther.  64.  Pine  statue  of  Jupiter, 
with  the  eagle.  On  the  altar  under- 
neath is  a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of 
the  vestal  Quinctia.  65.  Jupiter  Serapis. 
67.  Bust  of  Hadi^ian,  in  alabaster.  70. 
Bust  of  Commodus,  young,  with  a 
graceful  bas-relief  on  the  pedestal,  of 
a  female  giving  bh'ds  to  children.  71. 
Minerva,  found  at  Yelletri.  73.  Silenus. 
74.  Doniitius  ^Enobarbus,  father  of 
IS^ero.  75.  CaracaUa.  76.  The  fine 
marble  vase  which  formerty  gave  the 
name  of  *'HaU  of  the  Yase "  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
found  near  the  tomb  of  C£eciha  Metella. 
It  stands  on  a  ch'cular  pedestal,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  12  divinities,  found  at  Net- 
tuno,  considered  by  some  as  a  speci- 
men of  Etruscan  art,  and  by  others 
as  an  example  of  the  early  Grreek  style. 
It  was  evidently  the  puteal  (mouth) 
of  an  ancient  cistern,  the  marks  of 
the  cords  used  in  drawing  the  water 
being  still  visible  3  the  divinities  are 
arranged  in  the  following  order: — 1. 
Jujiiter ;  2.  Juno ;  3.  Slinerva ;  4. 
Hercules ;  5.  Apollo ;  6.  Diana ;  7. 
Mars  ;  8.  Yenus ;  9.  Yesta ;  10.  Mer- 
cury ;  11.  Neptune  ;  12.  Yulcan. 

JSall  of  the  Difing  Gladiator  (9).— 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  in  tliis  hall 
are  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  havmg 
been  carried  to  Paris,  were  brought 
back  here  in  1816.  The  first  is  the 
celebrated  figm-e  fi-om  winch  it  de- 
rives its  name:— 1.  The  Hying 
G-LADIATOR  («).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaul, 
probably  a  Gfaulish  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modern  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  figm-es  illustrat- 
ing the  incm-sion  of  the  Gauls  into 
Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the 
sarcophagus  found  on  the  Yia  Appia, 


and  noticed  at  p.  230,  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to 
the  office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon 
and  Maffei  supposed  that  it  is  the 
statue  by  Ctesilaus,  the  contemporary 
of  Phidias,  which  Phny  describes  as  "  a 
tvounded  man  dying^  w]io  perfectly  ex- 
pressed how  much  life  was  remain- 
iiig  in  him."  But  that  masterpiece 
was  of  bronze,  and,  if  the  present 
statue  be  considered  to  agree  with 
Plmy's  description,  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  copy.  The  rt.  arm  and 
the  toes  of  both  feet  have  been  ad- 
mirably restored. 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  : 
He  leans  upon  bis  band— bis  manly  brow 
Consents  to  deatb,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  bis  droop'd  bead  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  tbrougb  bis  side  tbe  last  drops,  el.bing 

slow 
From  tbe  red  gasb,  fall  beavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  tbe  first  of  a  tbuuder-sliower  ;  and  now 
Tbe  arena  swims  around  bim— be  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  tbe  inhuman  shout  which  bail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— bis  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  tbat  was  far  awaj'^ ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  be  lost  nor  prize, 
But  wliere  bis  rude  but  by  tbe  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  bacian  mother— be,  their  sire, 
Butcber'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  bis  blood— shall  he  ex- 
pire, 
And  tmavenged?    Arise,  ye   Goths,  and  glut 
3^our  ire  1  "  Childe  irarold. 

One  of  the  most  accm^ate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Hying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every 
respect.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  most 
tragical  and  touching  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  tlie  surest  of  the  eliecfc 
jiroducecl  by  art.  Although  not  colossal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  The 
forms  are  fuU,  round,  and  manly ;  the 
visage  raoiu-nful;  the  lip  yielding  to 
the  efi:ect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
little  \^Tinkled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick 
sharp-pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  fight  and  exhausted  strcDgth;  the 
body  large  :  the  shoulders  square ;  the 
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balance  well  preseryecl  by  the  liand 
on  which  he  rests ;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded ;  the  joints  alone  are  slenrler 
and  fine.  ISTo  affectation  of  anatomy 
here  ;  not  a  mu-sele  to  be  distinguished, 
}et  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  auatomical 
feature  discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  iront 
of  the  arms  and  ankles,  giving,  like  the 
clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  j^ar- 
ticularly  to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg  :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  postui'e 
might  have  appeared  constrained  ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  sinking  fi'om  weakness,  and 
the  thigh  and  ankle-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite, 
like  the  Apollo ;  it  is  all  nature,  all 
feeling."  It  w^\s  fomid  among  the 
ruins  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  the  gallery  at 
the  Yilla  Ludovisi;  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  2.  Apollo  with  a  lyre, 
or  the  Lycian  Apollo,  fomid  at  the  Sol- 
fotara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoh.  3.  A 
Eoman  Matron,  as  Priestess,  with  a 
consecrated  vessel  in  lier  hand.  4.  Biwt 
of  Bacchus.  5.  The  Amazo:??,  one  of 
the  grandest  figm-es  of  its  class — mucli 
finer  than  the  repetition  in  the  Yatican. 
6.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great.  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Juno  or  Ceres,  known 
as  the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.  9.  Bust  of 
Junius  Brutus.  10.  Isis,  called  also 
Electra  or  Pandora.  11.  Flora,  finely 
draped,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  13, 
The  Antinous  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  sta- 
tue has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceedmg  beauty.  "In 
the  Antinous,"  says  John  Bell,  "the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  mi- 
dulating  the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  as  a  gross  fault.  Every 
part  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
head  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 


graceful ;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsiness  ;  the  belly  long  and 
flat,  yet  not  disfigured  by  leanness  ;  the 
swell  of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm 
admirable ;  the  limbs  finely  tajDered  j 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  from  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  jDarts."  The  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller 
one   on   the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 

15.  A  repetition  of  the  Fatjn  of  Peaxi- 
TELES.  We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Yatican  ;    this  is  the  most  beau- 

j  tiful  of  all,  and  in  Carrara  marble ;  it 
was  found  in  the  Yilla  cl'Este  at  Tivoli. 

16.  A  girl  playing  witli  a  dove,  terrified 
by  the  approach  of  a  snake.  17.  A 
good  statue  of  Zeno,  found  at  Civita 
Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  yilla  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  A  large  column  of  the 
finest  variety  of  white  Oriental  alabaster : 
it  was  found  at  the  Marmorata,  or  quay, 
on  the  Tiber,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Aventine, 
where  the  marbles  were  landed. 

mdl  of  the  Faun  (10).— On  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in-  " 
scribed  with  part  of  the  Lex  Begia,  or 
the  Decree  of  the  Senate  conferring  the 
imperial  power  on  Yespasian — the  very 
table  on  which  Cola  di  Bienzo  ex- 
pounded to  his  followers  the  power 
and  rights  of  the  Boman  people.  It 
was  found  near  St.  John  Lateran.  The 
rehefs  on  the  walls  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — A.  Fom'  cars  drawn  by 
elepliants,  leopards,  deer,  and  sheep, 
led  by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  Merciuy.  B. 
Yulcan  as  an  armourer.  C.  Front  of 
a  Christian  sarcophagus,  representing 
Cupids  employed  in  the  operations  of 
the  vintage.  1.  The  celebrated  i^r/z^;*  (c) 
in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Hacbian's 
villa,  valuable  not  only  for  the  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculptui'e :  it 
stands  on  an  altar  declicated  to  Serapis. 
3,  Colossal  head  of  Hercules,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptune,  _i5.  A  fine 
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colossal  liead  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  precedmg  to 
Tranquilitas  and  the  Winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto 
d'Anzio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  offerings  from  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  15. 
The  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
nature,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art. 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Juno. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  but  in- 
ferior in  execution ;  the  altar  beneath 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Sar- 
capJiacfus  (h),  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
among  wliich  is  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  representing  a  soldier 
di*agging  an  Amazon  from  her  horse, 
while  another  seizes  his  hand  and  inter- 
cedes for  her  companion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bas- 
relief  ;  on  the  hd  is  another  fine  group 
of  moiu^ning  Amazons.  This  fine  Sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
the  Yia  Collatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Koman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interesting  series  of  the  Signa  Tegu- 
laria^  or  marks  of  the  Boman  brick- 
makers. 

The  Saloon  (11).— The  2  fluted  co- 
lumns of  'porta  santa  marble,  which 
are  such  consi^icuous  ornaments  of  the 
niche  in  tliis  saloon,  were  found  near 
the  tomb  of  Cgecilia  Metella.  The  2 
Yictories  which  support  the  arms  of 
Clement  XII.  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurehus  in  the 
Corso.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  are 
— 1.  Jupiter  (/'),  in  black  marble,  on 
a  circular  altar  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio. 
2  and  4.  The  2  beautiful  centaurs  in 
'bigio-morato  {gg^-,  amongst  the  fine 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  in  Pome, 
were  found  in  Hadi^ian's  villa.  On  the 
base  are  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
Aristeas  and  Papliias  of  AjDln'odisium. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  infant  Her- 
cules, in  green  basalt  (<:/),  found  on  the 
Aventine.  5.  iEsculapius,  in  nero  omUco 


(e),  on  a  circular  altar,  with  rehefs  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto 
d'  Anzio.  6.  Poman  matron  (Julia 
Pia?).  7.  Lucius  Antonius.  8.  Apollo 
with  a  lyre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  10  and  25.  Amazons  wounded. 
11.  Statues  as  Mars  and  Yeuus,  found 
on  the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus  on  the 
head.  15.  The  Pythian  Apollo.  3,  16. 
2  statues  of  Minerva  Pellica.  17.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Ti'ajan  with  a  ciyic  crown. 
18.  A  naked  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus.  19.  Pemale  statue  with  the 
head  of  Lucilla.  21.  Naked  statue  of 
Pladrian,  as  Mars,  found  near  Ceprano. 
22.  A  Eoman  in  his  toga,  called  Marius, 
fi'om wliich  Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of 
Canning  in  Palace  Yard.  24.  Plercules 
(A),  in  bronze  gilt,  found  in  the  Po- 
rum  Boarium;  one  of  the  few  statues  in 
wliich  the  gilding  is  preserved.  The 
altar  underneath  has  in  front  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  recmnbent  figure  of  Fortune. 
27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A  Pra3fica  or 
hired  mourner  at  funerals.  31.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Antoninus  Pius.  33.  A 
hunter  with  a  hare,  found  near  the 
Porta  Latina.  34.  Plarpocrates,  with 
his  finger  on  his  mouth,  found  in 
Hadrian's  viUa  in  1744. 

mai  of  Illustrious  3Ien  (12).— The 
bas-reliefs  on  the  Avails  are  the  follow- 
ing : — A.  Frieze,  consisting  of  5  pieces, 
probably  from  a   temple  of  Neptune, 
representing     sacrificial     instruments, 
prows  of  ships,  and  other  naval  em- 
blems. B.  Death  of  Meleager,  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus.    E.  CaUiope  instruct- 
ing   Orpheus.     F.  An   interment.     G-. 
Conveying  a  dead  body  to  tlie  funeral 
pile.     I.   A  victory.     L.  A  sacrifice  to 
Hygeia,  in  rosso-autico.     M.  A  bacchic 
I  scene,  with  the  name  of  the  scidptor, 
i  Callimachus,   found  at  Orte.     In  the 
j  centre  of    the  haU    is    a    fine   sitting 
statue  (i),   supposed  to  be  of  Marcus 
!  Claudius  Marccllus,  one  of  the  greatest 
I  generals  of  antiquity,  the  conqueror  of 
Yiridomar,  B.C.  222.    Bound  the  room, 
on  2  ranges  of  shelves,   are  placed  93 
busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians :— 1.  Yu'gil,  very  do^ibtful ;  by 
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some  called  Alexander  tlie  Great,  4,  5, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Carneades. 
10,  Seneca.  11.  Aspasia  (?).  13.  Lyeias. 
16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  yery  interesting 
bust.  17.  liieron.  19.  Theopln-astus, 
colossal.  20.  Marcus  Ain-elius.  21. 
Diogenes.  22.  Plato.  23.  Thales.  24. 
Asclepiades.  25.  Theon.  27.  Pytha- 
goras. 28.  Bust,  called  Alexander  the 
Grreat,  found  at  Piperno  in  1839. 
30.  Aristophanes  (?).  31,  32.  De- 
mosthenes. .33.  Piiidar.  34.  Sopho- 
cles. 37.  Hippocrates.  38.  Aratus. 
39,  40.  Demooritus.  41,  42,  43.  Euii- 
pides.  44,  45,  46.  Homer.  48.  Cor- 
bulo.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
with  the  wound  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head  carefully  worked  out.  51.  Pompey. 
52.  Cato  the  Censor.  53.  Aristotle. 
54.  Sappho.  55.  Cleopatra.  57.  Lysias. 
59.  Herodotus  (?),  according  to  others 
Annmius.  60.  Thucydides.  62,  94. 
Epiciu'us.  63.  Double  Hermes  of 
Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  68,  69. 
Masinissa.  70.  Antisthenes.  72,  73. 
The  Emperor  Julian.  75.  Cicero,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Asinius  Polho. 
76.  Terence,  discovered  on  the  Yia  La- 
tina.  82.  JEschylus.  There  are  several 
heads  which  bear  the  name  of  Plato, 
but  they  are  more  probably  busts  of  the 
bearded  Bacchus. 

Hall  of  the  JEmperors  (13).— On  the 
walls  are  interestuig  bas-rehefs,  arranged 
in  the  following  order  : — A.  Triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  B.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.  C.  The  Caly- 
donian  boar-lmnt,  not  antique.  E. 
The  Muses.  E.  A  good  bas-relief  of 
Perseus  delivering  i\jidromecla.  G-. 
Socrates  mth  Philosophy,  and  Hesiod 
with  a  Muse;  the  2  latter  reliefs  are 
casts  from  a  sarcophagus  in  Paris.  H. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog,  found 
on  the  Aventine.  I.  A  bas-relief  de- 
dicated by  a  freed  man  of  Marcus 
Aurehus  to  the  Eountaius  and  Nymphs: 
in  front  a  river -god,  with  a  group  of 
3  Nymphs,  exactly  similar  to  the 
celebrated  group  of  the  Graces  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Siena;  and  on  the 
other  side,   Hylas   carried   off  by  the 


river-nymphs.  In  the  middle  of  tliis 
hall  is  the  celebrated  sitting  Statue 
(7c)  of  Agrixj'pina^  the  daughter  of  M. 
Agrippa,  the  wife  of  Germanicus  and 
mother  of  CaHgula,  remarkable  for  the 
ease  of  the  position  and  the  aiTange- 
ment  of  the  drapery  ;  archaeologists 
are  not,  however,  agreed  on  the  per- 
sonage Avhom  it  represents.  Around 
the  room  are  arranged  83  busts  of 
the  Boman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  clironological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  value,  presenting  us  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  history.  The  follow- 
ing are  themost  int-eresting: — 1.  Julius 
Ca?sar.  2.  Augustus.  3.  The  yomig 
Marcellus  (?).  4,  5.  Tiberius.  6.  Dru- 
sus,  liis  brother.  7.  Drusus,  his  son.  8. 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  the  first  Drusus, 
motlier  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 
9.  Germanicus.  19.  His  wife,  Agrippina, 
11.  CahgTda,  in  gi-een  basalt.  12. 
Claudius.    13.  Messalma,  the  fifth,  and, 

14.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of  Claudius. 

15,  16.  Nero.  17.  Poppoea,liis  wife..  18. 
Galba.  19.  Otho.  20.  Vitelhus.  21. 
Vespasian.  22.  Titus.  23.  Julia,  his 
daughter.  24.  Domitian.  26.  Nerva, 
supposed  to  be  modern  and  by  Algardi. 
27.  Trajan.  28.  Plotma,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  His  sister  Marciana.  30.  His  daugh- 
ter Matidia.  31,  32.  Hadrian.  33.  Julia 
Sabina,  his  wife.  34.  JElius  Ceesar,  his 
adopted  son.  35.  Antoninus  Pius.  37. 
Annius  T'erus.  38.  Marcus  Aiu'elius. 
39.  Faustma,  his  wife.  41.  Lucius 
Verus.  42.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  43. 
Commodus.  44.  Crispina,  liis  wife. 
45.  Pertmax.  46.  Didius  Juhanus. 
48.  Pescennius  Niger.  49.  Clodius 
Albinus.  50,51.  Septimius  Severus.  52. 
His  wife,  JuHa  Pia,  with  a  wig.  53. 
Caracalla.  54.  Geta.  55.  Macrinus. 
56.  Didumenianus.  57.  Elagabalus.  58. 
Amia  Faustina,  his  wife.  59.  Jiilia 
Ma?sa.  60.  Alexander  Severus.  61. 
Juha  Mammsea,  his  mother.  62.  Maxi- 
minius.  63.  Maximus.  64.  Gordian 
the  elder.  65.  Gordian  the  younger. 
QQ.  Puppienus.  67.  Balbinus.  68. 
Gordianus  Pius.  70.  Trajanus  Decins. 
71.  Quintus  Herennius.  72.  ITostihanus* 
73.  TVebonianus.     74.  75.  Yolusiamis. 
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76.  Gallienus.  77.  Salonina,  Ayife  of 
Gallienus.  78.  Saloninus,  their  son. 
79.  Carinus.  80.  Diocletian.  81.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  82.  Julian.  83. 
Magnus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of  the 
lowest  degradation  wliich  sculpture  had 
reached. 

The  Heserved  Cahlnet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  other  than  the  public  days 
by  giving  a  paid  to  the  custode.  It  con- 
tains the  Yenus  of  the  Capitol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  that  goddess ;  is  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  and  was  found,  it  is  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra  on 
the  Yiminal,  and  so  entire  that  the  only 
parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
nose  and  one  of  the  fingers.  Lecla  and 
the  Swan,  of  very  inferior  workman- 
ship ;  and  tlie  Cupid  and  Psyclie  found 
on  the  Aventine,  two  graceful  figures. 

The  Hall  of  the  Doves  (15).— 37. 
The.  Ihac  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of 
Troy,  by  Stesichorus,  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  ^neas ;  engi-aved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  I'efers  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero.  41.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
69.  The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  liistory  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  Above  it  are  2  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  Aventine.  77.  Diana  of 
Epliesus,orMultimammea.  100.  A  small 
sarcophagus,  with  interesting  rehefs, 
representing  the  creation  ancl  destruc- 
tion of  the  sold,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Platonists.  101. 
The  celebrated  Dotes  of  Pliny,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  pre- 
sei-ved  specimens  of  ancient  mosaic.  It 
represents  4  doves  drinking,  with  a 
beautifal  border  surrounding  the  com- 
position, and  is  formed  of  natural 
stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  that  art  had  reached 
in   his    day.      He    says    there    is    at  \ 


Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  v/ater 
with  the'  shadow  of  her  head  ;  on  the 
lip  of  the  vessel  others  are  pluming 
themselves.  "  Mirabilis  ibi  columba 
bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  alire  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro."  It  was  found  in 
Villa  Adriana  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  fi'om  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XIIT.  In  the  recess  of  one 
of  the  windows  is  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  wi'itmg  styles,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  cleaning  out  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  Tabidarium  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  21)  ; 
and  on  the  shelves  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  evidently  portraits,  several  of 
which  are  finely  executed ;  and  upon 
the  walls  above  several  Pagan  and 
early  Christian  inscriptions. 

The  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol  has 
been  recently  fitted  up  to  form  a 
kind  of  Architectural  Museum.  It 
contains  several  fragments  discovered 
in  the  excavations  of  the  neighboimng 
Forum  and  Basdica  Julia :  two  very 
fine  specimens  from  the  Temple  of  Yes- 
pasian  and  from  that  of  Minerva  Chal- 
cidica  have  been  placed  here,  and  re- 
stored so  as  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  entablatm-e  and  friezes  of  these 
chefs -d'oguvre  of  the  Roman  Corinthian 
style  (see  pp.  35,  41). 


The  Lateran. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  fi'om  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  period  of  the  retm-n  of  tlie  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
goi-y  XL  transfeiTcd  the  papal  residence 
to  the  Yatican.  The  ancient  jijalacewas 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  Y.,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  Y. 
from  the  designs  of  Fontana.  It  was 
converted  into  a  pubhc  hospital  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1693 ;  and  in  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XYL,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
ing fi-om  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
positoiT  for  the  works  of  art  for  which 
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room  coTilcl  not  be  found  at  the  Vatican 
and  tlie  Capitol ;  and  for  a  museum  of 
Cln-istian  antiquities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  pubhc,  but  a  paul  to  each  of  the 
custodes  (there  are  2)  will  procure  ad- 
mission at  any  time. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors  :  in  the  former  are  contained  the 
marbles,  in  the  latter  some  interesting 
pictures  and  mosaics. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  GioYanni  we  will  com- 
mence our  A^isit  by  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuing  afterwards 
tlu'ough  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects are  named,  we  shall  endeavom-  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  without  being  responsible  for 
Yisitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places  :  the  Lateran  Museum  being  the 
receptacle  for  all  recent  discoveries  and 
acquisitions,  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  is  constantly  varying. 

Room  I.,  now  cliielly  occupied  by  the 
marbles  formerly  in  the  Appartamento 
or  Gabinetto  Borgia  at  the  Yatican, 
and  from  Avhich  they  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  hbrary  of  Cardinal 
Mai  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  There 
are  several  interestmg  bas-rehefs  here, 
among  wliich  deserve  to  be  noticed 
—  a  procession  of  lictors  and  sena- 
tors, found  in  the  Forimi  of  Trajan, 
with  the  figm'c  of  that  Emperor ;  2 
boxers  in  high  rehef,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  composition ;  portion 
of  a  sarcophagus,  Avith  Mars,  Diana, 
Rlia^a,  and  Endymion  ;  a  representa- 
tion of  a  circus-race,  an  emperor  giving 
the  signal  for  the  start  ;  Helen  and 
Paris  ;  the  Tages  from  Falerii  ;  a  leave- 
taking  between  a  soldier  and  his  wife  ; 
and  portions  of  frieze  which  belonged 
to  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  representing  ara- 
besques, with  children,  chima?-ras,  &c., 
beautifully  worked  out.  Room  II. 
The  marbles  here  were  also  brought 
from  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  architectural  frag- 
ments, many   of  great  beauty.     Room 


III.  The  Braschi  Antmous,  a  colossal 
statue,  found  at  Santa  Maria  della 
Yilla,  near  Palestrina,  on  the  site  of 
one  of  Hadrian's  villas  ;  it  is  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  11  ft.  in  height :  this  statue 
belonged  to  Duke  Brasclii,  from  whom 
it  Avas  purchased  for  12,000  scudi  by 
G-regory  XVI.  Room  IV.  Several  an- 
cient marbles,  amongst  which  are  a 
statue  of  Mars ;  a  repetition  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles ;  a  good  bust  of  the  yoiing 
Tiberius  -,  a  bas-rehef  of  Medea  and 
the  daughters  of  Pelias  ;  statues  of 
Mars  and  of  a  naked  Germanicus,  and 
several  sepulchral  cippi  and  bas-reliefs, 
discovered  dm'ing  the  recent  excava- 
tions on  the  Via  Appia.  Crossing  the 
gateway  are.  Room  V.,  a  stag,  in  grey 
marble  ;  a  coav  of  the  short-horned  va- 
riety ;  a  mutilated  female  figure  seated 
on  a  lynx,  tlie  original  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  Daneker's  celebrated  group 
of  Ariadne  on  the  panther ;  a  good 
bust  called  Scipio  ;  a  cippus  with  a  bas- 
rehef  of  a  cock-fight,  the  backers  being 
Cupids,  or  Genii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
rying ofl"  the  dead  bird,  in  a  Aveeping 
mood,  Avhilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  round  Avhich  lam-el  croAA-ns 
are  suspended  :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  much  character 
in  the  different  groups.  Room  VI. 
Statues  of  several  members  of  the 
family  of  Germanicus,  discovered  at 
Cervetri,  the  ancient  Cajre,  m  1839, 
where  they  decorated  the  theatre  of  the 
Roman  Municipum,  m  the  ruins  of 
AA'hieh  they  were  fomid,  consisting  of 
full-length  draped  and  erect  figm-es  of 
Drusus,  Agrippina  the  Avife  of  Ger- 
manicus, and  Livia;  2  sitting  statues  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  croAvned  Avith 
Avreaths  of  oak-leaves— the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  aiM  arms 
AA^anting  ;  2  statues  in  armour  of  Ger- 
manicus and  Britannicus ;  a  colossal 
bust  of  Augustus;  a  bas-relief  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
Avith  figures,  having  mscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Vetulonia,  Vulci,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  3  first  letters  of  F^Zcentani 
being  alone  Avanting ;  2  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenus  ;  and  several  frag- 
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ments  of  dedicatory  inscriptions :  all 
the  objects  in  tliis  room  were  found 
at  CerTetri.  Room  YII.  Statue  of 
Sophocles,  found  at  Terracina:  it  is 
the  finest  specimen  of  sculptm'e  m 
the  La.teran  Museum,  and  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  ^Eschines  (miscalled 
Aristides)  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
ISTaples.  A  Faun  fomid  vAth.  the 
Athlete  of  the  Yatican  in  the  Traste- 
Tere  ;  a  good  female  draped  figure  ;  an 
ApoUino  fi'om  Cjsre.  lioom  YIII.  A 
statue  of  Neptune  from  Porto,  the  legs 
and  arms  restored ;  bas-relief,  probably 
representing  a  mask-shop,  although  it 
has  been  called  a  poet  immersed  m 
study  ;  and  several  unimportant  busts. 
Boom  IX.  Several  architectural  frag- 
ments j  the  base  of  a  handsome  can- 
delabrum from  the  Forum.  Room  X. 
Eas-rehefs  of  a  sepulclu'al  monument 
of  the  Aterii,  discovered  in  18^J'8  at 
Cento  Celle,  on  the  Yia  Labicana ; 
amongst  Avliich  are  two  fi^agments,  one 
representing  a  tomb  in  low  relief,  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  with  a  crane 
alongside  moved  by  a  tread- wheel  for 
raising  stones,  a  cm^ious  specimen  of 
the  mechanical  arts  of  the  ancients ; 
on  the  top  of  the  crane  is  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  pahn-branches  ;  the 
other  represents  several  monuments  of 
Kome^  amongst  which  an  arch  of  Isis, 
and  the  better-known  one  of  Titus, 
wdth  the  name,  Aectjs  in  Sacea 
Yii.  SuMiMA ;  a  di-apcd  statue  called 
Cato  ;  a  fine  male  bust  in  liigh  relief, 
with  a  serpent.  Room  XI.  A  pedestal 
with  bas-relief  representing  instruments 
used  in  coining,  from  Koman  Yeii ; 
bas-relief  of  Psyche  and  Cupid,  and  of 
a  Nereid  on  a  sea-monster.  Room  XII. 
3  large  sarco]")hagi,  discovered  at  the 
Yigna  Lozzano  (see  p.  72),  with  rehefs 
representing  the  slaughter  of  Niobeancl 
her  children  J  the  history  of  Orestes  and 
the  Furies.  Room  Xllf.  Fragment  of 
a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olympus 
by  the  Titans,  and  another  of  Pylades 
and  Orestes  in  a  good  style  of  art. 
Room  XIY.  The  most  interestmg  ob- 
ject in  this  room  is  the  unfinished 
statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  found 
near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  still  pre- 


serving the  sculptor's  points  to  guide 
the  workman  in  preparing  the  marble 
for  the  artist's  chisel ;  2  fine  columns  of 
unpolished  Pavonazzetto  marble,  with 
the  name  of  the  emperor  ITach'ian  cut 
on  their  bases,  indicating  then'  destina- 
tion,— they  were  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Marmorata,  the  quay  on  the 
Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  where 
all  the  marble  arriving  at  Rome  was 
landed  in  ancient,  as  it  continues  to  be 
in  modern  times. 

The  First-foor  consists  also  of  a 
large  suite  of  apartments,  in  which 
have  been  deposited  sundry  paintings 
and  ancient  mosaics,  and  the  Christian 
Museum,  the  first  in  importance  being 
the  latter. 

The  Cheistiak  Museum,  founded 
by  Pius  IX.,  has  been  very  judi- 
ciously arranged  by  Padre  Marclii  and 
Cav.  de'  Rossi.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
fi'om  the  rt.-hand  corner  of  the  great 
quadi'angle,  or  lower  portico.  Near  the 
door  stands  a  very  large  Christian 
candelabrum  m  marble,  covered  with 
curious  sculptm'es  :  it  was  formerly  be- 
side the  High  Altar  in  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mm-a :  it  dates 
from  the  10th  cent.  Entering  the  Mu- 
seum b}'  a  corridor  that  leads  to  the 
great  hall,  now  formed  out  of  what  was 
formerly  the  state  passage  leadmg  from 
the  palace  to  the  basihca,  the  roof  of 
which  is  covered  with  arabesques  and 
other  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  Y., 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stans  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection, as  it  is  also  the  largest.  It  was 
discoA'cred  some  years  ago  under  the 
floor,  a  ad  near  the  Confessional  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  to  support  the  new  taber- 
nacle and  its  gorgeous  columns  m  orien- 
tal alabaster  (p.  121).  This  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  last 
third  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  basilica 
was  re- erected  by  Theodosius,  is  remark- 
able for  its  sculptures.  In  the  centre  are 
two  unfinished  busts  in  relief  of  its 
occupants  :  the  other  bas-reliefs  are  also 
partly  ui  an  unfinished  state,  and  ar- 
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-ranged  in  two  rows  ;  in  tlie  upper  one, 
on  the  L,  is  a  male  figure  seated,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  mth  another  beliind 
and  a  third  in  front,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Triaity ;  the  Saviour  pre- 
sentmg  the  figure  of  the  Eve  created 
to  the  Father ;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent ; 
on  the  other  side  the  changing  of  the 
water  into  wine;  the  multiphcation  of  the 
loaves ;  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
with  Martha  kneeling  below.  The 
lower  range  of  reliefs  represent  the 
Virgin  and  Gliild,  with  the  thi-ee  kings, 
in  Phrygian  bonnets,  presenting  theii- 
offermgs  ;  the  mh'acle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  bhnd;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  lions,  once  snj)posed  to 
be  Daniel,  is  now  generally  believed  to 
represent  a  martyr  in  the  arena.  The 
subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  SavioLU',  the  former  carried  off 
prisoner  by  the  Jews,  who  wear  a 
strange  form  of  cap,  and  who  present 
those  characteristic  Hebrew  physiogno- 
mies T?hich  we  meet  every  day  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  Grhetto  and  our  own 
Iloundsditch;  and  last  of  all  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  from 
the  spring.  The  other  principal  sarco- 
phagi are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
hall :  those  on  the  1.  are  the  most 
remarkable  for  then*  sculptures,  which 
represent  the  frequently  repeated  sub- 
je(;ts  of  the  Grood  Shepherd ;  the  Chil- 
dren in  the  Fiery  Fmniace ;  Daniel 
amidst  the  Lions ;  Moses  striking  the 
Eock ;  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
expressed  by  a  male  figure  striking  a 
dead  body  with  a  wand  ;  Jonah  thrown 
to  the  whale,  and  emerging  from  an- 
other, now  generally  considered  to  be 
emblematical  of  martyrdom,  and  show- 
ing the  short  passage  the  sufierer  has 
had  to  undergo  from  his  being  engulfed 
to  liis  exit  and  arrival  in  the  region  of 
bhss,  represented  by  a  figure  reclming 
nndcr  an  arbour ;  the  Healing  of  the 
Phnd  and  Paralytic,  &c.  One  of  the 
interesting  sarcophagi  in  tliis  museum 
is  covered  with  reliels  of  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  with  three 
figures  of  the  Grood  Shepherd  in  front ; 
on  another  the  Labarmnof  Constantine, 


with  figm^es  of  the  sleepmg  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.  Near  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  on  ascendmg  the  stau's,  is  an 
interesting  bas-relief  of  Elijah  ascending 
to  heaven  from  a  cliariot  di'awn  by 
4  horses,  and  leaving  his  cloak  to  Ehas : 
this  subject  is  considered  by  Clu'istian 
archaeologists  to  be  emblematical  of 
Christ  transferring  his  powers  in  the 
form  of  the  Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who 
receives  the  gift  with  great  veneration, 
holding  forth  a  fold  of  liis  o\^^l  mantle 
to  receive  it.  This  piece  of  sculpture, 
which  formed  the  front  of  a  sarcopha- 
gus, is  considered  to  date  from  the 
e^arly  part  of  the  4th  cent.  The  rude 
scratching  on  a  marble  slab  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  with  their  names  beneath, 
near  it,  are  of  a  barbarous  period,  pro- 
bably in  the  6th  or  7tli.  The  sarcophagus 
under  a  tabernacle,  supported  by  2 
beautifid  torse  columns  of  Pavonaz- 
zetto  marble,  is  intended  to  show  how 
the  tombs  were  placed  in  the  vesti- 
bules of  the  eai-ly  basilicas,  for  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mform  oui'  read- 
ers that  most  of  tliose  in  tliis  museum 
were  so  situated,  although  a  few  were 
discovered  in  the  subterranean  recesses 
of  the  catacombs-*  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St,  Hippo- 
Htus,  which  has  been  removed  herefrom 
the  Yatiean  Library  :  it  was  discovered 
near  the  basihca  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
Mura,  and,  although  the  head  is  modern, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
Christian  sculpture  lianded  down  to  ns ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint.  On  one  side  of  the 
cliau'  is  engraved  the  Paschal  Calendar, 
composed  to  combat  the  error  of  those 
early  Christians  who  observed  the  festi- 
val of  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  list  of 
the  works  of  the  saint. 


*  111  the  early  times  of  Christianity  no  hu- 
man remains  except  those  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  into  the  cimrehes,  the  tonihs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vestibules  or  to 
the  quadraportici.  Subsequently,  sarcophagi 
were  allowed  to  be  placed  at  the  columns  of 
the  interior  nearest  to  the  entrance.  The 
general  introduction  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  of  burial  in  churches,  took  place  at  a  much 
later  and  compavatively  recent  period. 
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Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  Palace,  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  now  being  placed  most  of 
the  early  Christian  mscriptions  dis- 
covered of  late  years,  chiefly  in  the  cata- 
combs. In  the  central  compartments 
are  facsimiles  of  several  of  those  ^Titten 
by  Pope  Damasns,  which  we  liare  seen 
in  some  of  the  basihcas,  and  which  we 
shall  find  m  certain  subterranean  ceme- 
teries. Out  of  one  corner  of  tliis  corridor 
we  enter  a  sviite  of  rooms  formed  by 
closing  up  the  arches  of  one  side  of  the 
fine  portico  of  Fontana  :  in  the  two  first 
are  arranged  a.  series  of  accurate  copies 
of  some  of  the  most  important  paintmgs 
in  the  catacombs,  prepared  for  Marchi's 
pubHcation.  One  of  these  cartoons 
contams  3  subjects  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  remarkable  as  representing  2, 
3,  and  4  kings  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereo  ed 
Acliilleo,  and  beheved  to  haye  been 
executed  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
(see  p.  311).  In  the  3rd  room  have 
been  placed  a  series  of  frescoes,  cut 
from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  mteresting  hi  the  liistory  of 
Itahan  paintmg,  being  of  the  13tli  cent., 
and  attributed  to  the  school  of  the  Cosi- 
matis,  known  for  theh  works  in  mosaic. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  by  the  Hall  of 
the  Mosaics,  at  the  N.E.  comer  :  form- 
ing the  floor  is  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  consisting  of  full-length 
figm-es  and  busts  of  boxers  ;  the  mosaic 
is  rough  when  examined  closely,  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  Avhen  viewed 
from  the  gallery  round  the  room,  is 
very  fine :  each  boxer  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate compartment ;  the  names  of  Jo- 
viNVS  Alymnvs,  Iobia^^ys,  &c.,  upon 
it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  com- 
batants. On  the  walls  are  Imng  draw- 
ings to  show  how  these  mosaics  Avere 
originally  placed  in  tJie  halls  of  the 
Therma?. 

In  the  next  Room  (II.),  on  the  N.side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures : 
— Sh'Tlios.  Lawi'ence's  portrait  of  Geo. 
IV.,  presented  by  that  sovereign  to 
Pius  yil.     Gnercmo,  the  Ascension  oi 


the  Yirgin.  Cav.  Arplno,  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Room  III. —  GiuUo  Romano^  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  Cawnmc- 
cini,  a  cartoon  of  his  picture  of  St. 
Thomas.  An  interesting  series  of  an- 
cient mosaics :  one  set  consisting  of 
theatrical  masks,  with  the  name  of  He- 
rachtus,  possibly  the  artist  by  whom 
they  were  executed,  beneath  ;  another, 
more  recently  discovered  in  the  Vigna 
Lupi,  near  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  repre- 
sents the  remains  of  a  banquet,  well- 
picked  fish-bones,  lettuce-leaves,  claws 
of  Cray- fish,  &c. ;  and  a  thud,  relative 
to  Egypt,  with  annuals  and  emblems  of 
that  country.  Room  IV.  Marco  Pal- 
mezzano,  a  painter  of  Forh,  little  known 
out  of  Italy  :  2  large  pictiues  of  Vii'gin, 
Child,  and  Saints,  with  the  artist's 
name :  one  of  these  paintmgs  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Oiu:  Lady  enthroned, 
smTOunded  by  SS.  John  the  Baptist, 
Lorenzo,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
and  Peter,  and  bears  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481).  C.  Cnvelli,  Virgin 
smTOunded  by  4  saints.  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole^  the  Madonna  with  Angels 
above,  with  several  small  subjects  on 
the  predella  beneath.  Giovanni  Sanzio, 
St.  Jerome.  Room  V.  Carlo  Crivelli, 
a  Madonna,  signed  and  dated  1481. 
Sassoferrato,  portrait  of  Sixtus  V. 
M.  A.  Caravaggio^  Cluist  appearing 
to  the  Apostles  :  2  good  specimens 
of  modern  Boman  tapestry  after  pic- 
tures of  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Room  VI. 
Cola  di  Amatrice,  the  Ascension  of 
the  Virgin  :  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  Holy 
Family.  Room  VII.  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Saviour.  Fra 
Fillpjoo  JAiyj)i^  an  Ancona  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  Ijuca 
Signorell!^  2  pictures  of  SS.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  and  L^rsula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict.  The  2  rooms  that 
follow  (VIII.  and  IX.)  are  at  present 
unfurnished.  Room  X.,  or  the  Gfreat 
HaU.  of  the  Council,  surrounded  by  por- 
traits of  the  popes.  The  inner  court 
of  the  palace  is  very  fine ;  the  frescoes 
which  decorate  its  corridors  were  painted 
by  T.  Zucchero.  It  will  be  worth  the  vi- 
sitor's while  to  ascend  to  the  Belvedere 
at  the  top  of  the  palace,  from  which  the 
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view  of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills, 
and  over  the  Carapagna  extending  from 
their  base  to  Kome,  is  magnificent. 


QuiEiNAL  Palace. 

Falazzo  Fontificio  or  del  Quiriiiale, 
the  pope's  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo. 
The  present  edifice  was  begun  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1574,  contmned  by 
Sixtus  y.  and  Clement  VIII.  from  the 
designs  of  D.  Fontana,  enlarged  by 
Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini. The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  It  was  the  favom-ite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  has  been 
since  inhabited  by  his  successors  clm-ing 
a  part  of  the  summer.  It  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Conclaves  for  the  election 
of  the  pope  for  many  years  ;  the  new 
pontiff's  name  is  announced  to  the 
people  fr'om  the  balcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  is  the  most  ha- 
bitable and  princely  of  the  Papal  re- 
sidences in  Rome,  Gregory  XVX.  and 
Pius  IX.  having  done  much  to  em- 
beUish  it,  and  opened  several  new  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  from  clif- 
ferent  sovereigns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  open  every  day  from  10  until  2,  an 
order  from  the  pope's  major-domo  is 
necessary,  which  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained through  the  consul  or  banker. 

As  at  present  shown,  the  visitor,  on 
ascending  the  great  stafrs  on  the  1., 
enters  by  the  Sala  Begia,  a  grand  hall 
190  feet  long,  built  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  v.,  having  a  richly  decorated  but 
heavy  carved  and  gilt  ceiling.  From  this 
hall  we  enter  the  series  of  14  rooms  fitted 
up  by  Pius  VII.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  and 
inhabited  by  the  pope  during  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Qim-inal,  forming  the 
whole  S.W.  front  of  the  palace,  on  the 
side  of  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo. 
In  the  fourth  of  the  rooms  are  several 
pictures,    amongst   others    Correggio's 


Madonna,  with  S.  Jerome,  and  the  Last 
Supper,  by  JBaroccio.  In  the  5th,  a  fine 
specimen  of  old  Gobelins  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
the  6th  and  7th  some  magnificently  em- 
broidered ecclesiastical  vestments — fine 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  work.  In  the 
8th  and  9th,  4  very  large  specimens  of 
tapestry  representing  the  mfraculous 
draught  of  fishes  and  the  Last  Supper  : 
above  are  some  frescoes  by  'Borgognone 
and  Salvator  Rosa.  These  2  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  Throne  w-hich  follows, 
each  100  ft.  long,  are  magnificently 
decorated.  Beyond  the  latter  is  the  suite 
that  constitutes  the  apartments  in- 
habited by  the  pope,  consisting  of  his 
hall  of  priA^ate  audience,  his  study  and 
bedroom.  In  the  latter,  simply  furnished 
w-ith  a  brass  bedstead,  exph-ed  Pius 
VII.  Beyond  these  an  elegant  suite  of 
apartments,  overlooking  the  Quii'inal 
garden,  was  fitted  up  by  that  Pope, 
for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  during  his  visit  to  Rome  in 
1819,  in  one  of  which,  No.  19,  are  some 
good  paintings  :  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul-, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo^  one  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  finished  by  Raphael ; 
St.  Bernard  by  Sehastiano  del  JPiombo  ; 
St.  George,  by  Bordenone ;  a  Sibyl,  by 
Garofalo  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino ;  Adonis,  by  Paul  Veronese; 
SS.  Eustachius  and  Liberius,  by  A71. 
Caracci ;  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Va/nni ;  the 
Resiu*rection,  by  Vandyke ;  a  Holy 
Family,  hj  F.  Battoni ;  and  a  handsome 
Sevres  china  vase,  a  present  from  Na- 
poleon to  Pius  VII.  Following  this 
picture-gallery  is  a  series  of  7  rooms, 
chiefly  fitted  up  by  the  present  pope, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Sala  d'Audien' 
cia  de^  Frinci^i,  has  a  frieze  and  bas- 
rehef  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the 
entrance  of  iUexander  uato  Babylon ; 
a  modern  Gobelins  tapestiy  of  S.  Ste- 
phen J  and  in  the  floor  an  ancient  mo- 
saic of  Mercury,  In  the  next  room  is  a 
picture  of  the  Court  of  the  Begum  of 
Sirdana,  painted  in  India,  containing 
her  own  portrait  and  that  of  Dyce 
Sombre,  by  Avhom  it  was  presented  to 
the  Pope,  and  of  her  spritual  adviser, 
Bishop  Julius  Csesar.  ,  Farther  on,  in 
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Boom  XXIII.,  are  FineUi's  bas-reliefs 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Trajan,  converted, 
like  other  monuments  of  that  emperor, 
into  those  of  Constantine.  Another 
picture-gallery  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  Baphael's  St.  John  in  the 
Desert ;  Dayid  and  Groliah,  by  Guer- 
cino ;  a  battle-field,  by  Salvator  Hosa  ; 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  JDomenicMno  j  the 
Three  Kings,  by  VandyA-e.  The  private 
chapel  of  the  poiDe  opens  from  the 
second  picture-gallery,  and  contams 
one  of  Ghiddo's  finest  -works,  the  An- 
nunciation, and  Alhants  frescoes  of 
the  life  of  the  Virgin.  In  a  room 
beyond  the  picture  gallery,  leading  to 
the  great  haU,  or  Sola  del  Consistorio, 
are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter's,  S.  Paolo,  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  they  were  before  the  modem  restora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  beyond  which  opens  the  Scda 
del  ConsistoriOy  or  great  hall  of  the 
Consistoiy,  a  bare  room,  having  a  fine 
fi^esco  of  the  Virgin  and  Cliild,  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  on  one  of  the  walls. 

The  gardens  can  be  visited  on  any  day 
from  8  until  12,  with  an  order,  also  from 
the  pope's  major-domo.  They  are  of 
considerable  extent,  stiff  and  formal,  in 
spite  of  the  statues  and  fountains. 
Among  these  curiosities  is  an  organ 
played  by  water.  The  casino,  designed 
by  Fuga,  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Orizo7ife,  Pompeo  JBattoni,  and  Pan- 
nini  ;  two  views  of  the  Piazza  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  by  the  latter  artist,  are  much 
admired. 


Pbi;vate   Palaces. 

The  palaces  of  Bome  constitute 
one  of  its  characteristic  featm^es.  JNTo 
less  than  75  are  enumerated  in  the 
guide-books ;  but  without  including 
those  which  have  shght  pretensions 
to  the  honour  of  such  a  designation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  B,ome 
contains  a  larger   number  of  princely 


'  residences  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Roman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  pecuhar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  effects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  'No  class 
of  buildings  has  been  more  severely 
criticised,  and  yet  architects  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  edifices  of 
the  same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free 
from  what  is  inean  and  paltry  in  style. 
All  this  magnificence,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  the  architecture.  The  inte- 
riors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  iU  accord 
either  in  then'  decorations  or  their  frn-- 
niture  with  our  English  ideas  of  palaces. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadi-angle, 
Tidth  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  ^Adndows  of  the  gi'ound- 
fioor  are  usually  barred,  giving  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison  :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  nsed  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  rooms  is  frequently  of 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared  for 
that  the  effect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  running  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently 
commimicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  one 
floor  affords  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  family  :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for  his  own  use,  and  lets  out  the 
remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceihngs  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  hable  to  these  objections,  whilst 
in  some  (Pal.  Doria)  there  is  a  degree 
of  sjolendour  and  magnificence  unsur- 
passed in  the  dwellings  of  Royalty 
JN'orth  of  the  Alps.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  Roman  princes  and  old  nobility  the 
ante-chamber  contains  a  lofty  canopy 
on  which  the  aiTuorial  beal^ings  of  the 
family  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne, 
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111  the  following  list  we  have  not 
confined  oiu'  notices  to  those  palaces 
whicli  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
moveable  works  of  art,  but  have  in- 
cluded those  also  which  have  permanent 
attractions  as  specimens  of  architecture. 
[The  usual  fee  to  the  custocle,  who  shows 
the  visitor  the  picture  galleries  of  the 
palaces,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls  for  a  party, 
and  1  paul  for  a  single  person.] 

Palazzo  Altemps,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
ApolHnare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Longhi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important 
works.  The  porticoes  of  the  court  are 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  which  is  much 
admired  for  its  fine  architectural  de- 
tails. 

JPalazzo  Altieri,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Gesu,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
fa9ades  in  Rome,  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  dm-ing  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  kinsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  G-iovanni  Antonio 
Kossi.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  hbrary,  rich  in  MSS.  ;  but  this 
has  disapjjeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family. 

FaZazzo  JBarberini,  begun  by  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  in  1640.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  Home, 
and  contains  a  small  collection  of 
paintmgs  and  a  valuable  library.  The 
winding  stau"case  is  the  best  example 
of  this  species  of  construction  m  Home. 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Lion  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  grand  staircase 
was  found  near  Tivoli.  The  large  sa- 
loon or  antechamber  on  the  first  floor 
is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes  on  its 
ceiling  by  Fietro  da  Cortona^  classed 
by  Lanzi  among  those  compositions 
in  which  he  carried  the  freedom  and 
elegance  of  his  style  to  its  utmost 
length.  Tliey  are  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  the  glory  of  the  Barbe- 
rini  family,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
tm'e  of  sacred  and  profane  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  now 


remaining,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection, 
were  found  at  Palestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
number,  contains  still  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  2  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  daily  from 
1  to  4.  1st  Room. — 1,  Foussin.  The 
Death  of  Grermanicus.  —  2.  Claude. 
Landscape  at  the  Acqua  Cetosa.  3. 
A  Marina.  4.  Another  Landscape. — 
5.  Domenicliino.  Adam  and  Eve. — 7. 
Titian,  or  more  probably  Falma  Yec- 
cMo.  The  Schiava,  or  Slave,  in  red  and 
white  costmne. — 8.  Lanfranco.  Santa 
Cecilia. — 10.  Scipione  Gaetano.  Por- 
trait of  Lucrezia  Cenci,  the  step-mo- 
ther of  Beatrice. — 11.  Fa-phael.  The 
so-called  EoinfAErNA,  very  differently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Forna- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence :  the 
ainnlet   bears    Eaphael's     name.  — 12. 

GrUIDO,  POETEAIT  OF  BEATRICE  CeKCI  : 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  portraits 
in  Rome.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion, it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution ;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Gruido 
from  memory  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaffold.  The  terrible  tra- 
gedy which  has  invested  this  pictui-e 
with  so  much  interest  took  place  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
hooh  for  South  Italy, — 2nd  Room. — 
13.  Alhani.  Galatea  with  Tritons, 
2  pictures  of  Chilcfren  and  JSTymphs. 
— 16.  Beliverti.  Joseph  and  Poti- 
phar's  wife.  — 17.  Francia.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Jerome ;  a  fine  picture, 
especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 19. 
A.  del  Sarto.  A  good  Holy  Family. — 
20.  School  of  FaiAaeh  Virgin,  Chdd, 
and  S.  Joseph. — 21.  Sodoma.  Vfrgin 
and  Child. — 24.  Baldassare  Feruzzi. 
Pygmahon. — 25.  Gmdo.  S.  Urbano. — 
26  and  27.  Locatelli.  Acteon  and  Diana, 
CaHsta  and  Nymphs.  —  28.  Fmiocenzo 
da  Lnola.  Virgin  and  Child.— 29.  Al- 
hert  Furer.  Chi'ist  disputing  with  the 
Doctors. — 30.  G-io.  Bellini.  Virgin  and 
Child.      In    an    anteroom    are    some 
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few  good  ones  in  the  priyate  apart- 
ments of  the  family,  but  which  are  not 
shown.  The  Library  {Bibliotheca  JBar- 
hentii)  is  celebrated  for  its  MSS.  and  its 
other  hteraiy  treasures.  It  is  situated 
on  the  uppermost  floor  of  the  palace, 
at  the  top  of  the  circular  staircase  ; 
and  is  open  to  the  pubhc  on  Thurs- 
days from  9  till  2.  The  MSS.,  VOOO 
in  number,  form  the  pecuhar  featm^e 
of  this  library  ;  they  were  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Bar- 
berini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VIII. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
letters  and  papers  of  G-ahleo,  Bembo, 
Cardinal  Bellarmino,  Benedetto  Cas- 
telli,  Delia  Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official 
reports  addi-essed  to  Urban  VIII.  on 
the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which 
are  fi3l  of  inedited  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  a  long 
and  interesting  correspondence  between 
Peresc  and  Cardinal  Barberini :  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter :  a  most  interesting  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptm-es,  which  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century,  copied 
by  a  certain  Peter  ''  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon ;"  this  date,  which  would 
make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on  parchment  in 
existence,  is  very  doubtful  5  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  copied,  some  centu- 
ries later,  fi'om  a  MS.  bearing  the  earher 
date.  A  beautiful  G-reek'MS.  of  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  There  are  several  MSS.  of 
Dante":  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  foho  volume  on  parchment, 
with  a  few  miniatures  of  1419,  copied 
by  one  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro.  A  missal  with  fine  illumina- 
tions, by  G-iulio  Clovio,  executed  for 
Card.  Ximenes;  and  another  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  or  Girolamo  del  Lihri.  A  most 
interesting  volume  to  the  archaeologist 
and  architect  contains  numerous  draw- 
ings and  plans  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  Rome,  by  Giuhano  da 
Sangallo  :  it  bears  the  date  of  1465 : 
amongst  the  drawings  wliich  it  contains 
are  a  series  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
many  of  the  temples  still  standing 
in  the  15th   century  at   Rome,  which 


have  since  disappeared,  and  sketches  of 
galleys,  in  one  of  which  are  introduced 
paddle-wheels  hke  those  in  u.se  in 
our  modern  steamboats,  but  moved 
by  a  windlass.  The  printed  books 
amount  to  50,000  :  many  of  them  are 
valuable  on  account  of  the  autograph 
notes  in  them  by  celebrated  personages 
and  scholars.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488 
is  one  of  the  12  known  copies  of  the  first 
complete  edition  by  Soncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered 
Avith  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
father  Bernardo  ;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo;  and  another  edit,  of  the  '  Di- 
vina  Commedia'  has  some  cmious  notes 
by  Tasso  :  a  few  very  early  Christian 
sculptures  in  ivory  are  also  preserved 
here.  In  the  court  behind  the  palace  is 
the  fi-agment  of  an  inscription  which 
will  not  fail  to  interest  British  travel- 
lers. It  is  a  portion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  triumphal  arch  erected  to  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  the  senate  and 
Roman  people,  to  commemorate  the 
conquest  of  Britain.  It  was  found  near 
the  Sciarra  palace,  where  that  arch  is 
known  to  have  stood.  The  letters  are 
of  the  finest  form  of  the  imperial  period, 
and  were  of  bronze,  sunk  into  the 
marble. 

Palazzo  Borgliese^  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name.  This  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  V. 
(Borghese)  from  those  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  The  court  is  surrounded  by 
porticoes  sustained  by  96  granite  co- 
lumns, Doric  in  the  lower  and  Corinth- 
ian in  the  upper  story.  Among  the 
colossal  statues  preserved  here  are 
Julia  Pia  as  Thaha ;  another  Muse  ; 
the  Apollo  Musagetes  ;  and  a  fragment 
of  an  Amazon.  The  gallery,  which  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  is  hberally  thi'own 
open  to  artists  and  visitors  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  9 
A.M.  imtil  3  P.M.  It  is  arranged  in  12 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are  hand- 
catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors.  We 
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Gi-EOUND  Plan  of  the  Pictijee  G-alleet  at  the  Boeg-hese  Palace. 
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shall  therefore  only  notice  here  the  most 
remarkable  paintings  out  of  upwards  of 
850  which  constitute  this  magnificent 
collection.  Room  I.  —  1.  8.  Botticelli. 
Madonna  and  Child. — 2.  Lor.  de  Credi. 
A  Holy  Family.  —  3.  FaHs  Alfani.  A 
Holy  Family. — 30,  34.  Peimgino.  ANaz- 
zareno  and  Madonna. — Mazzolino  da 
Ferrara.  ANativity. — 33;  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  The  Saviour. — 35.  ItaphaeL  A 
Portrait  of  himself  in  his  youth  (?) . — 36. 
F.  Lijppi.  Portrait  of  Savonarola. — 4-8. 
Ferugino.  San  Sebastiano.  —  49,  57. 
Fintmiccliio.  Events  in  the  life  of 
Joseph ;  the  names  of  the  principal 
persons  are  ^viitten  under  them. — 43, 
61.  Francia.  Yirgia  and  Child,  and  a 
half-figm'e  of  St.  Anthony. —  69.  A. 
Follajuolo.  The  Nativity.  And  several 
pictm'es  of  the  schools  of  Perugino, 
E^aphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  Foom 
IT. — 2  handsome  foimtains  in  ala- 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre  o 
this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8, 10, 13.  Garofalo. 
The  Deposition,  No.  8,  a  fine  pictm^e. — 
6.  Francia.  Madonna  and  Saints. — 20. 
Faphael.  Portrait  of  a  cardinal :  a  very 
fine  portrait. — 23.  Fosso  Fosd.  Circe. 
— 25.  Haphael.  a  portrait  called  Ci-esar 
Borgia. — 28.   Gitdio  Fomano.  Copy  of 


Eaphael's  Julius  II. — 31.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 34.  A.  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family. — 37.  Eaphael. 
Plis  magnificent  picture  of  the  Deposi- 
tion or  Entombment  of  Christ  (h) .  The 
Entombment  was  painted  by  Raphael 
in  liis  24th  year.  It  was  executed  by 
the  illustrious  artist  after  his  return 
from  Florence  for  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  being  a  commission 
from  Atalanta  Baghoni,  soon  after 
Griovanni  Paolo  Baglioni  had  regaiaed 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  On  one  side 
of  the  composition  the  Savioui'  is  borne 
to  the  sepulclii^e  by  2  men,  whose  ve- 
hement action  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  lifeless  body ;  the  intensity  and 
varied  expression  of  grief  are  finely 
shown  in  the  S.  Peter,  the  S.  John,  and 
the  Magdalen,  who  siuTOund  the  corpse, 
wliHe,  on  the  other  side,  the  Yirgin, 
overwhelmed  by  her  afliiction,  has 
fainted  ia  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
It  bears  the  signatui^e  Fa^^liael  Urhinas^ 
and  date  m.d.yii.  Some  sketches  for 
this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rence's collection ;  the  finest  in  that  of 
the  Uflizi  at  Florence.  The  subjects 
of  the  predella,  -  3  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,    are  in  the  Pina- 
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cotheca  at  the  Yatican.  —  39.  So- 
doma.  A  Holy  Family. — 50.  Eeancia. 
S.  Stephen,  a  very  fine  pictiu'e ;  and 
42.  A  Madonna.  — 64.  G-iuIio  Romano. 
A.  copy  of  Kaphael's  Fornarhia  of  the 
Barberini  Gallery. —  34,  35.  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Families. — 52,  Timoteo  da 
'UrJAno.  A  very  interesting  portrait  of 
Eaphael.  —  54.  Garofalo.  The  Ma- 
donna, with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
small  picture ;  and  several  others  by 
the  same  painter,  under  the  Nos.  55, 
56,  57,  60,  61,  and  67-  — 58.  Maz- 
zolino  da  Ferrara.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  —  Room  III.  —  A.  Solario. 
Christ  bearing  the  Gi'oss,  4.  Vasari. 
Lucretia.— 6.  A.  del  Sarto.  The  Mag- 
dalen.— 7,  8.  Michel  Angelo.  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  early 
manner. — 11.  Giulio  Romano.  Co'gy  of 
Haphael's  S.  John  in  the  Desert. — 18. 
Vasari.  Leda. — 24,  28,  and  29.  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Madonna  and  Child,  \Yith  An- 
gels and  S.  John,  the  second  a  fine  pic- 
ture.— 32  and  33.  Fierino  del  Yaga.  A 
Madonna  and  a  Holy  Family.  —  34. 
Rontormo.  S.  Sebastian.  —  35.  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Venus  and  Cupid. — 39,  40. 
Carlo  Dolce.  Madonna  and  Child,  and 
the  Adoration. — 40.  Coreegg-io.  Da- 
NAE  (c)  ;  a  very  fine  and  celebrated  pic- 
ture.—42.  JBronzino.  Portrait  of  Cosi- 
mo  I.  cle  Medicis. — 46.  Sassoferrato. 
Yirgin  and  Child. — 48.  Sebastian  del 
PiOiVOO.  Our  Saviour  at  the  column, 
said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Michel 
Angelo  as  the  original  design  for  the 
well-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro  Mont- 
orio.  49.  Sassoferrato.  A  fine  Mag- 
dalen. Room  TV. —  An.  Caracci-.  A 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 2.  Do- 
MENiCHiNO.  The  Cttm^ean  Sibyl  (d), 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  and  gi^acefal 
paintings. — 3.  Lod.  Caracci.  S.  Caterina 
da  Siena  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
Ag.  Caracci.  A  Pietk. — 10.  Cav.Arjpino. 
The  Rape  of  Europa.  — 15.  Guido 
Cagnacci.  A  good  Sibyl. — 18.  An.  Ca- 
racci. S.Francis. — 19.  Due  a  Giordano . 
S.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  ampitheatre, — 23.  Guido.  Head  of 
S.  Joseph. — 30.  Oigoli.  S.  Francis. — 32. 
An.  Caracci.  S.  Dominick.  —  34.  Id. 
Head  of  Christ, — 24.  JElisahetta  Sirani. 


Lucretia.  39,  40,  A  Madonna  ;  an 
Adolorata.  45  and  18.  Carlo  Dolce. 
A  good  Madonna ;  Cm-  Saviour. — 46. 
Sassoferrato.  Madonna  and  Child. 
RoomY. — 5.  ScipioneGaetano.  A  Holy 
Family.  —  6.  Cav.  Arpino.  The  Fla- 
gellation.—11,  12,  13,  14.  Albano.  4 
fine  circular  pictures  (/,  g) ,  representing 
the  Seasons. — 15.  Domenichino.  The 
Chase  of  Diana  (e),  a  very  celebrated 
picture  ;  the  goddess,  attended  by  her 
nymphs,  is  awarding  the  prize  of  the 
bow  and  quiver  to  one  of  them  who  has 
just  shot  oif  her  arrow. — 21.  Francesco 
Mola.  S,  Peter  released  from  prison. 
— 25.  Fed.  Zdiccliero.  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Caravaggio.  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Santa  Anna. — 27.  Padovanino. 
Yenus  dressing.  RoomYl. — 1.  Giier- 
cino.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  An- 
drea Sacclii.  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giusti- 
niani. — 5.  Guercino.  The  Retuim  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  Rietro  da  Cortona. 
Portrait  of  Gr.  Ghisheri,  in  unitation  of 
Yandyke's  style. — 10.  Rihera.  St.  Sta- 
nislaus with  the  infant  Christ. — 13. 
Sassoferrato.  Copy  of  Titian's  Three 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gaspar  Roussin. 
2  landscapes.  Room  YII. — A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degli  Specchi., 
the  walls  being  covered  with  mirrors. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
tique bronze  statuettes,  and  in  the  centre 
one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 
ancient  marbles.  The  paintings  on  the 
mirrors  are  for  the  pmtti  by  Crociferi  ; 
the  flowers  by  Mario  dei  Fiori.  Room 
YIII.  —  2,  3.  Rorgognone.  Battle- 
pieces. —  33.  Salvator  Rosa.  Aland- 
scape. — 100.  Raul  Rotter.  Cattle  feed- 
ing.— 87.  Rcml  Drill.  Madonna  with 
animals.  There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room  :  the 
best,  ISTo.  1,  a  por|:.rait  of  Paul  Y. 
Room  IX. — 1,  2,  3.  Frescoes  from 
the  Casino  of  Raphael,  afterwards 
the  Yilla  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  grounds  of  the  YiUa  Borghese, 
from  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
detached ;  the  two  first  (1  and  2) 
represent  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana.  No.  3  (A)  is  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  Archers  Shooting  at 
a  target  mth  the  arrows  of  the  sleeping 
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Cupid  ;  a  magnificent  composition, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  fresco-painting. 
There  are  some  other  frescoes  of  the 
school  of  Giulio  Eomano,  fi^om  the  Villa 
Lante  on  the  Janiculum.  Room  X. — 
This  and  the  following  room  are  chiefly 
dedicated  to 'the  Venetian  school. — 2. 
Titian.  The  Three  Graces.— 3.  Faid 
Veronese.  Sta,  Cecilia. — Luca  Camhiase. 
Venus  and  Adonis.  —  13.  Giorgione. 
David  bearing  the  head  of  Goliah. — 14. 
Paul  Veronese.  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Desert. — 16.  Titian.  San  Dominick. 
— 19.  Bassano.  His  o^m  portrait. — 21. 
Titian.  Sacred  andPeofane  Lo^te  (i) ; 
an  allegorical  composition  representing 
2  figures  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  fomi- 
tain :  one  clothed  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapery 
over  the  1.  shoidder  ;  a  young  Cnpid  is 
looking  into  the  water.  22.  Lionello 
Spada.  A  Concert.  34.  P.  Veronese. 
SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  —  43.  TJie 
Preaching  of  Om-  Lord  :  a  sketch  for  a 
large  picture.  Room  XI. — 1.  Lorenzo 
Lotto.  A  Madonna  and  Saints. — 2. 
Raul  Veronese.  S.  Antony  preaching 
to  the  Fishes.— 3.  Titian.  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John.— 8,  11.  R.  Veronese. 
The  Crucifixion ;  and  a  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid.— 11.  Luca  Camhiaso.  Venus  on  a 
Dolphin. — 15,  16.  Bonifazio.  Jesus  in 
the  house  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Eeturn 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  2  good  specimens 
of  the  master. — 17.  Titian.  Samson. — 
33.  Raima  Vecchio.  Madonna  and 
Saints.— 26.  Carlo  CriveUi.  Cln-ist  on 
the  Cross,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Chi'is- 
toplier, — 34.  Licino  da  Rordenone.  His 
own  portrait,  surrounded  by  his  famil}^ 
—  32.  Gian  Bellini.  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  S.  Peter.  Room  XII.  The 
pictm^es  in  this  room  are  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  —  1.  Vandyke. 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  7,  27.  The  En- 
tombment (A") . — 22.  Paul  Potter.  Cat- 
tle.— 21.  Rembrandt  (?)  Boors  on  the 
Ice.  Portrait  of  Marie  cle  Medicis. — 15. 
Ruhen^.  The  Visitation  of  S.  Elizabeth. 
— 20, 24,  35,  Holhein.  3  unknown  por- 
traits.— 19.  Albert  Lurer.  Portrait  of 
Louis  VI.,  duke  of  Bavaria. — 23.  Back- 
huysen.  A  magnificent  sea-piece. — 26. 
Teniers.     Boors    di-iukinff. — 36.    Luca 


Cranacli.  A  portrait.  43.  A  Venus 
and  Cupid. — 40.  Handthorst.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters. 

Palazzo  Braschi.,  forming  the  angle 
of  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino,  built  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Pius  VL, 
for  his  nephew  the  duke  Braschi,  from 
the  designs  of  Morelli.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  imposing  stau^case,  ornamented 
with  16  columns  of  red  oriental  granite, 
and  4  statues  of  Commodus,  Ceres, 
Achilles,  and  Bacchus.  The  palace  once 
contained  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
but  they  have  been  all  dispersed  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  minister  from 
the  United  States  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  this  fine  palace.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Pasquin,  which  stands  against 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  palace,  has 
already  been  noticed  at  p.  89. 

Palazzo  Buonaparte^  formerly  Ki- 
nuccini,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia  and  Corso,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de'  E-ossi.  It  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Madame  Mere, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here, 
and  at  present  belongs  to  her  great- 
grandson.  Prince  Joseph  Buonaparte. 
It  contains  some  modern  pictm-es  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  first 
French  empii'e,  chiefiy  portraits  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  family. 

Palazzo  Campana.,  at  the  comer  of 
the  ViaBabuino  and  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
is  celebrated  for  its  rich  collection  of 
Etruscan  bronzes  and  jewellery,  formed 
by  its  owner,Marquis  Campana, formerly 
du'ector  of  the  great  public  pawnbroking 
establishment,  the  Monte  di  Pieta.  The 
Campana  Museum  is  quite  unique  as 
regards  Etruscan  art ;  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano  at 
the  Vatican.  The  specimens  consist  for 
the  most  partof  gold  ornaments,  earrings 
in  the  form  of  genii^ necklaces  of  scarabsei, 
filigi'ee  brooclies,  bracelets,  and  neck- 
chains,  torques,  chapelets  in  form  of 
foliage,  &c, ;  the  head  of  the  horned 
Bacchus,  and  a  gold  fibula  with  an. 
Etruscan  inscription,  equal,  if  they  do 
not  surpass,  the  finest  productions  of 
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Tricliinopoly  or  Clenoa.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  collec- 
tion is  a  superb  Scarabeeus  in  sar- 
donyx, representing  Cadmus  destroying 
the  Dragon.  The  collection  of  Etrnscan 
vases  is  also  very  fine,  several  pre- 
senting historical  scenes,  with  Greek 
and  Etruscan  inscriptions.  That  of 
Bronzes  comprises  a  fine  series  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  objects  :  2  beau- 
tiful tripods,  a  mirror  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  size,  and  a  cinerary  urn  of 
most  rare  occurrence  in  metal ;  it 
was  fomid  near  Perugia,  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  with  a  golden  neck- 
lace, now  amongst  the  jewellery  ;  a  bier 
of  bronze,  with  the  bottom  in  lattice- 
work, like  that  in  the  Museo  Grregoriano, 
with  the  hehnet,  breastplate,  greaves, 
and  sword  of  the  warrior  whose  body 
reposed  upon  it.  There  are  several  fine 
specimens  of  Etruscan  helmets,  with 
delicate  wreaths  of  gold  foliage  placed 
upon  them.  The  collection  of  glass 
and  enamels  is  most  mteresting, 
consisting  of  elegant  tazze  of  blue, 
wliite,  and  yellow  glass  mounted  on 
filigree  stands  precisely  as  tliey  were 
taken  from  the  tombs.  The  series  of 
Etruscan  vases,  not  only  from  Etrui-ia 
X^roper,  but  from  Magna  Grecia,  is  rich 
and  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  col- 
lection of  more  valuable  objects  at  his 
own  residence.  Marquis  Campana  pos- 
sesses a  very  extensive  one  of  Ins  finest 
Etruscan  vases,  especially  fi'om  Cervetri, 
in  a  series  of  rooms  at  No.  509  in  the 
Corso,  and  another  at  the  Monte  di 
Pieta,  consisting  of  perhaps  the  finest 
known  series  of  terracotta  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Roman  period,  described  in  his  work 
entitled  '  Antiche  Opere  di  Plastica,'  of 
miniatm-e  work  s  of  sculpture  from  Magna 
Grecia,  and  of  various  Etruscan  sculp- 
tiu*es,  amongst  which  are  a  very  cm'ious 
sarcophagus  discovered  at  Cervetri,  with 
two  very  characteristic  figures,  with  an 
almost  Chmese  physiognomy,  on  the 
covers,  some  ancient  frescoes,  &c.  The 
marbles,  wliich  form  a  very  important 
collection,  are  placed  in  a  series  of 
rooms  in  the  neighbouring  Via  Mar- 
gutta,  and  a  part  have  been  remoTed 
to    the    Yilla    Campana   on    the    Cge-  i 


Han,  near  St.  John  Lateran,  for  which 
strangers  can  obtain  admission ;  it 
is  rich  in  inedited  inscriptions,  cine- 
rary lunis,  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with 
some  good  busts  (amongst  others  a  fine 
one  of  Hadrian) ,  and  specimens  of  an- 
cient sciolpture.  The  gardens  are  orna- 
mented Tvdth  exotic  plants,  fountains, 
grottoes,  &c.,  and  an  exact  fac- simile 
of  an  Etruscan  sepulchi'e.  Besides  the 
objects  above  noticed  at  the  Palazzo  in 
the  Via  Babuino,  two  collections  have 
been  recently  added  to  them :  one  of 
Majolica,  filling  4  rooms,  and  contain- 
ing some  of  the,  perhaps,  finest  speci- 
mens m  existence  of  Urbino  and  Gub- 
bio  ware  ;  and  a  gaUery  of  several  hun- 
dred pictures,  none,  however,  of  first- 
rate  character ;  perhaps  the  VaUom- 
brosa  copy  or  replica  of  Eaphael's 
Madonna  del  Carduelhno  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Erom  the  recent  misfor- 
tunes of  the  owner,  it  is  to  be  feared 
these  magnificent  coUections  will  be 
ere  long  dispersed. 

Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Rome, 
begmi  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and 
completed  in  1495  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  tra- 
vertine taken  from  the  Coliseum  ;  the 
44  columns  of  red  granite  which  sustain 
the  double  portico  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.  The  gateway  Avas  de- 
signed by  Fontana.  The  great  saloon 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  VasaH, 
Salviaii,  &c.,  the  first  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Paul  III.  This 
palace  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Vice- Chancellor,  and  the  seat 
of  several  Ecclesiastical  Boards  or  Con- 
gregazioni.  In  June  1848  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Roman  Par- 
liament, smnmoned  by  Pius  IX.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  di'ove  liim  fromliis  capital.  In  the 
next  month  it  was  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  the  chamber  while  the  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
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the  jSTovember  following  it  acquired  an 
infamous  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  the  en- 
lightened minister  of  Pius  IX.,  on  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
sembled here ;  this  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stah'case, 
on  the  L,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
Tlie  inner  com-t  of  the  palace  is  very 
beautiful,  sm^rounded  by  a  double  Doric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attic 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
spoiled  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  un- 
seemly constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-tower  of  the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso ;  the  great  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana  is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 

Palazzo  di  Caserta^  or  Caetani^  for- 
merly a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattel 
in  the  "Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  di  Sermon  eta, 
the  head  of  the  great  family  of  Cae- 
tani.  The  first  floor,  which  is  hand- 
somely furnislied,  contains  several  fa- 
mily pictm^es,  and  is  generally  let  to 
rich  foreigners,  the  situation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  being  healthy  at 
all  seasons.  The  family  archives  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perliaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
Roman  houses ;  several  deeds  and 
donations  to  the  Caetanis  being  of  tlie 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  all  the  coimtry  from 
Velletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  G-elasius  XL  and 
Boniface  VIII. ,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  The  present  head  of 
the  family  is  the  talented  Duke  of 
Sermoneta,  Avell  known  to  many  of 
oiu"  countrymen  who  have  visited 
Rome. 

Palazzo  Cenci. — There  are  2  palaces 
known  by  tliis  name  in  Rome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Maccarani,  from 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  chm-ch  of  S.  Eustachio,  near 


the  Pantheon  ;  it  w^as  built  in  1526 
from  the  designs  of  Griuho  Romano, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cenci  Palace^ 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  family, 
stands  23artly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  G-hetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace is  the  little  church  of  S.  Tommaso 
a'  Cenci,  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  granted  by  Julius 
II.  to  Rocco  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
the  notorious  Count  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1 57 5 .  The  palace,  an  immense 
and  gloomy  pile  of  massive  architec- 
tm^e,  was  for  many  years  deserted  and 
left  without  doors  or  windows  or  any 
sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  record 
of  crime  :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  v^as  the  victim.  Witliin  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
made  habitable,  and  a  part  of  it  was  long 
occupied  as  a  studio  by  the  celebrated 
G-erman  paiater  Overbeck.  It  has  re- 
cently been  pm-chased  by  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Shelley  notices  the  court  sup- 
ported by  granite  columns,  and  adorned 
withantique  friezes  of  fine  workman  sliip, 
and  buiLt  up  according  to  the  ancient 
Itahan  fasliion  Avith  balcony  over  bal- 
cony of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
a  dark  and  lofty  passage  opening  into 
gloomy  subterranean  chambers.  Its 
position  in  the  most  obscm'e  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  its  gloomy  aspect,  are  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  within  its  walls,  which  led 
to  the  tragedy  enacted  at  another  place 
(Petrella — handbook  of  South  Italy ^ 
Rte.  142),  which  has  given  such  melan- 
choly interest  to  the  name  of  Cenci. 

Palazzo  Chigi^  forming  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Griacomo  della 
Porta,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
derno.  In  one  of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child, 
sculptm'ed  by  Bernin%  as  emblems  of 
hfe  and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  3 
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ancient  statues :  a  Yenus,  in  Parian 
marble,  with  a  Grreek  inscription  ; 
Merciuy  with,  tlie  caduceus ;  and  an 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.    The  pictiu'es  are  in  the  apart- 

'  ments  occnpied  by  the  family,  and  are 
consequently  not  generahy  open  to 
the  pnbhc.    Among  them  the  following 

may  be  noticed: — I. —  Gruercino.  St. 
Francis. — G-uiclo.  St.  Cecilia;  a  ISTa- 
tivity. — Caravaggio.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist drinking  at  a  spring.  II. — Fietro  da 
Cortona.  A  Gruardian  Angel. — Guer- 
cino.  Cliiist  at  the  column. — Agostino 
Caracci.  A  dead  Christ. — Salvator 
Rosa.  A  satyr  disputing  with  a  phi- 
losopher, who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself. — Titian.  Two  por- 
traits. —  Spagnoletto.  A  Magdalen. 
III. — Andrea  SaccU.  Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  S.  Romualdo,  in  the  Vatican ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena. —  Guido.  A  Pietk  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  GiiUio  Romano,  Bernini^ 
Andrea  Sacchi,  &c.  The  Library  is 
the  most  interestmg  part  of  the  palace. 
It  was  founded  by  Alexander  YIL, 
and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  an  in- 
edited  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of 
San  Oreste  or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius 
of  Hahcarnassus  of  the  9th  centmy,  a 
Daniel  of  the  Septuagint  version,  an 
illuminated  Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  vo- 
lume of  French  and  Flemish  music, 
containing  motettes  and  masses,  dated 
1490 ;  a  letter  of  Henry  YIII.  to  the 
Count  Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show 
no  mercy  to  Luther ;  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  a  large  collection  of  inedited  and 
almost  unkno^vn  materials  for  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  Em-ope. 
Near  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  remarkable  for  its  jSne  Ionic  por- 
tico ;  the  principal  part  of  the  columns 
having  been  discovered  amongst  the 
ruins   of  the  Boman    Municipium  of 


Yeii.  This  palace,  fonnerly  occupied  by 
the  Post  and  other  public  offices,  is 
now  a  guard-house  for  the  French  gar- 
rison. On  the  first  j&oor  is  the  club  of 
the  French  officers  belonguig  to  the 
latter.  The  other  palaces  forming  the 
sides  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  are  on  the 
E.  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  inhabited  by 
the  head  of  the  Buoncampagni  Ludo- 
visi  family;  and  on  the  S.  the  Palazzo 
Mcohni, 

Palazzo  Ciccia^orci,  now  Falconieri, 
in  the  Yia  de'  Banchi  Nuovi,  not  far 
fi'om  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  di 
S.  Angelo,  built  m  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  Griulio  Romano. 
Near  this  is  the  Palazzo  Cesar ini,  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  family  of  that  name, 
long  inhabited  by  Alexander  YI.  as 
Cardinal  Lenzuoli  Borgia,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate. 

Palazzo  Colonna,  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Pope 
Martin  Y.  in  the  15th  centm-y,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  It  stiU  belongs  to 
the  princely  family  whose  name  it  bears  ; 
a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  have 
been  let  for  several  years  past,  and  now 
form  the  residence  of  the  Ambassador  of 
France.  The  apartment  on  the  ground - 
floor  contains  some  frescoes  of  Tem- 
pesta,  of  Pomarancio,  and  GrasjDar 
Poussin ;  those  on  the  ceilings  have 
been  even  attributed  to  Perugino.  The 
Colonna  pictm^e  gaUery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Pome,  has  been  much 
reduced  by  division  amongst  mem- 
bers of  the  family;  it  still  contains 
some  fine  works,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  rooms  leading  to  the 
HaU  or  GaUery  for  which  the  palace 
is  so  celebrated.  The  gallery  is  open 
every  day,  except  hohdays,  to  the  pubhc. 
The*  names  of  the  masters  only  are 
affixed  on  each  painting.  In  the  three 
rooms  (a  b  c)  preceding  those  of  the 
pictures  are  some  specimens  of  Gobelins 
and  Arras  tapestry,  and  a  good  bust  of 
Yitellius.  Room  l.-r-S.  Botticelli.  Mb.- 
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donna  and  Child. — Giovanni  Sanzio. 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap, — Limio. 
Virgin  and  Cliild. —  Giacomo  Avanzi. 
A  Crucifixion.  —  Albano.  Two  large 
Landscapes,  with  groups  of  figures. — 
Giulio  Romano.  The  Madonna  and 
Child.  —  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  A 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels. — Par- 
migianino.  A  Holy  Family. — Tmiocenzio 
da  Imola.  A  Holy  Family. —  Gtiercino. 
Moses. — P.  da  Cortotia.  The  Resurrec- 
tion ;  below  are  portraits  of  several 
persons  rising  from  their  sepulchres. 
Passing  through  the  Throne-room  (II.), 
is,  Room  III. — Titian.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Onofiio  Pan  vino,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian, as  an  Austin  friar. —  Girolamo 
da  Trevigi.  A  portrait,  supposed  to 
be  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  Florentine 


liistorian.  These  portraits  were  long 
considered  to  be  by  Titian,  and  called 
Luther  and  Calyin,  for  which  there 
was  not  the  remotest  foundation. — 
JBronzino.  A  Holy  Family. — Carletto 
CagliaH.  A  Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. 
— Gicercino.  The  Gruardian  Angel. — 
Alhano.  The  Rape  of  Europa. — An, 
Carraci,  the  Mangia  Faggioli,  a  ridi- 
culous caricatm*e,  but  true  to  life. — JLo 
Spagna.  S.  Jerome  in  the  Desert. — 
Pai-is  Bordone.  Madonna,  with  St. 
Sebastian  and  other  Saints. — Solhein. 
A  portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother 
to  Martin  Y. — Paul  Veronese.  A  fine 
male  portrait. — D.  Crespi.  San  Carlo. — 
F,  Mola.  Death  of  Abel. — Guido.  S. 
Agnes. — Sassoferrato.  A  Madonna. — 
Guercino,    The  Angel  Q-abriel. — Giov, 
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JBellini.  S.  Bernardo. — Salviati,  The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  —  Rithens. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  a  sketch. — 
ScarseUini.  The  Apparition  of  the 
Yirgin  to  some  Franciscan  friars.  The 
paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiUng, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Martin 
v.,  are  by  LvMi  and  l?om'peo  Battoni. 
Room  ly. — This  room,  which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes  ;  eight 
in  tempera^  by  Gas])ar  Poussin. — A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Fouss-ln.  Apollo 
and  Daphne. —  IFouvermaiis.  2  large 
battle-pieces. —  Salvator  Hosa.  A  sea- 
shore scene.  2  good  landscapes  by 
Swan^velt ;  scYeral  by  Orizonte  and 
Crescenzio  di  Onofri ;  some  Bergliems^ 
P.  Brills^  and  Canalettis.  On  one  side 
of  this  hall  is  a  handsome  cabinet,  with 
27  bas-reliefs  in  ivory,  executed  by  the 
German  artist  Steinhart,  and  copied 
from  Michel  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from  26  of 
Kapliael's  subjects  in  the  Los^gie. — 
The  Great  Kail  or  GaAlerij  (VO,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Rome,  is  ornamented 
with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit ;  the  walls  are  de- 
corated with  Yenetian  mh'rors,  painted 
with  v^Tcaths  of  flowers-  and  Cupids, 
the  former  by  Mario  dei  Mori,  the 
latter  by  Carlo  3£araita.  In  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  wmdows  a  good  bas-relief 
of  a  gigantic  head  of  Minerva.  On 
the  tables  are  antique  bronzes,  and 
a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  faun,  by 
Sansovino ;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  family ;  the  largest,  in  the 
centre,  by  Cob  and  Grherardi,  represents 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  are 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
Grreat  Hall,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden  :  —  Rtihens.  An 
Assumption. —  C.  Allori.  The  Descent 
into  Hades. — B.  Strozzi.  La  Carita 
Romana.  —  Stihtermans.  Portrait  of 
Federigo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  G^(>ercino  dindi  Spagnoletto. — Salviati, 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Grarden. — Van- 
dyke.  Fine  portrait  of  C.  Colonna, 
Dukede'Marsi. —  Gutrcino.  Martyrdom 
of    S.    Emerenziana.  —  Alhano.      An 


Ecce  Homo. — Sc.  Gaetano.  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Colonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  family  round  a  table,  with 
theu'  names,  by  the  same  artist. —  G. 
CagliaH.  Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 
— Salviati.  Adam  and  Eve. — Tinto- 
retto. Narcissus. —  Vasari.  Two  re- 
cumbent figm-es  of  Venus.  —  GJiir- 
landajo.  Two  pictures  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Peace  celebrated 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. — 
Palma  Vecchio.  St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— Titian.  A  Holy  Family . —  VandyJce. 
Portrait  of  Lucrezia  Colonna.  —  L. 
de  Leyde.  The  Temptations  of  St. 
Antony. — Bronzino.  Yenus  and  Cupid. 
— Ag.  Caracci.  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Pompeo  Colonna. —  Giorgione.  Portrait 
of  Griacomo  Sciarra  Colonna. — Sionone 
da  Besaro.  S.  Sebastian.  —  Boussin. 
Shepherdesses  asleep.  —  S.  Bosa.  St. 
John  in  the  Desert,  and  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Wilderness ;  the  painter 
is  said  to  have  introduced  liis  own  like- 
ness mto  the  first  picture. — Two  fine 
male  portraits. —  Nicola  da  Foligno. 
A  curious  pictui'e  of  the  Madonna  libe- 
rating a  child  from  the  Demon. — An. 
Caracci.  The  Magdalen  in  Glory. — 
Lmifranco.  St.  Peter  in  Prison. —  Guido. 
S.  Francis  and  Angels.  In  the  centre  of 
(YI.)  the  hall  next  the  garden  is  the  so- 
called  Colonna  Bellica  (h),  a  torse  column 
in  red  marble,  sm- mounted  by  a  statue 
of  Mars ;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  rehefs,  commencing  with  a  sacri- 
fice and  continued  with  mihtary  pro- 
cessions, the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16th  centmy.  The  gardens  beliind 
the  palace  extend  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  are  well 
planted  in  box  and  ilexes.  There  are 
some  colossal  ruins  in  the  Colonna 
gardens,  which  belong  probably  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  erected  by  Aurelian 
on  the  Quirinal. 

Balazzo  delta  Consult  a,  on  Monte 
CavaUo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  Attached 
to  it  are  cavalry  barracks.  The  palace 
is  considered  one  of  Fuga's  most  suc- 
cessful works. 
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Valazzo  Corsini,  in  the  Liingara  of 
tlieTi'astevere,  built  by  theRiario  family, 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from 
the  designs  of  Enga.  In  the  17th 
centm-y  it  was  the  residence  of  Clii'is- 
tuia  queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 
in  1689.  A  grand  double  staircase 
leads  to  the  gallery,  which  is  open 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  10 
until  2 ;  there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  Fi'ench  in  all  the  rooms. 
Opening  out  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  (XII.),  we  enter  Boom  I.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d'Anzio,  ornamented  with  reHefs  of  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids  ;  and  over  the  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  reliefs  representing  the  vmtage. — 9. 
Teresa  MnratoH.  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
— 6.  Baroccio.  Holy  Family.  —  10. 
C.  Maratta.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,  18,  20,  21.  LocaMli.  Eural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24,  26. 
Canaletti.  Views  of  Yenice.  Room-  II. 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing : 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  1.  Room  III.,  or 
the  Gallery^  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictm-es.  1.  Griwrcino.  An  Ecco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  Dolce.  Madonna  and  Child. — - 
6.  Inn.  da  Imola.  and  9..  Andrea  del 


Sarto.  Holy  Families. — 10.  Lodomco 
Caracci.  The 'Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 15.  A.  del  Sarto.  A  small  Vii'gin 
and  Child. — 17.  Midi  a  el  A.  Caravaggio. 
The  same  subject. — 26.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 28.  Teniers. 
Dutch  Boers.— 36.  Garofalo.  A  Holy 
Family. — 39.  Alhano.  Mercmy  and 
Apollo.  —  44.  Portrait  of  Julius  II., 
attributed  to  Baphael. — 45.  Fietro  da 
Cortona.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 49.  Carlo  Folce.  St.  ApoUonia. — 
50.  Titian.  Portrait  of  PhiHp  11.  of 
Spain.  —  54.  C.  Maratta.  A  Holy 
Family ;  and  70,  the  Fhght  into  Egypt. 
— 52.  C.  Sarracini.  Vanity,  personi- 
fied by  a  female  arrangmg  her  dress, 
with  an  attendant  holding  a  mirror 
before  her.  —  61.  Vasari.  A  Holy 
Family.— 88.  C.  Folce ;  and  89.  Guido, 
Two  Ecce  Homos,  placed,  with  the  same 
subject  (1)  by  (xwerciwo,  near  each  other,  ^ 
to  show  the  respective  powers  of  expres- 
sion by  these  three  masters.  Boom  IV. 
11.  Gtteeciiv^o.  Herodias. — 18.  Andrea 
Saccki.  A  small  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Andrew. — 19.  Guido.  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter.— 20.  Gueo^cino.  St.  John. 
— 22.  F.  Baroccio.  Our  Saviour  and 
the  Magdalene.  —  27.  An.  Caracci. 
Two  good  colossal  heads. — 28.  Titian. 
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St,  Jerome. — 41.  Eaphael.  Replica 
of  the  Fornarina  of  the  Florentine 
gallery. — i3.  Ca^do  Maratta.  A  Holy 
Family. — 44.  Albert  Durer.  A  hare. 
— 45.  Carlo  Dolce.  A  Magdalene. — 
51,  52.  Alhano.  Two  oval  paintings 
of  Yenus  and  Cupids. — 53.  Spa^noletto. 
Deathof  Adonis. — 55.  Lodovlco  Caracci. 
A  Deposition.  And  11  small  subjects  by 
Ccdlot  representing  scenes  in  the  hfe  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  chau'  {h)  in  marble, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  rehefs  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  warriors,  a 
boar-hunt,  and  sacrij&cial  ceremonies. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  silver 
vase,  enclosing  another  covered  with 
beautiful  rehefs  representing  Orestes 
before  the  Council  of  the  Ai-eopagus. 
Room  Y.  12.  Carlo  Dolce.  St.  Agnes. 
— 14.  Carlo  Maratta.  An  Annunciation. 
• — 16.  ScMdone,  and  19.  Del  Rosso. 
Holy  Famihes. — 23.  Alhano.  Yirgin 
and  Cliild. — 24.  G-uercino.  Chi'ist  and 
the  Samaritan;  and  40,  «c^.  An  Annuncia- 
tion.— 28.  Qiorgione.  Christ  and  St. 
Peter.  —  30.  Parmigiano.  A  Holy 
Family.  —  37,  38,  39.  Guido.  An 
Adolorata,  Ecce  Homo,  and  St.  John ; 
and  45.  A  small  Crucifixion.  Room  VI. 
All  the  paintings  in  this  room  are 
portraits.  Titian.  Two  Sons  of  Charles 
Y. — 31,  35.  Solbein.  His  own  and  his 
Wife's  portraits.  —  43.  Albert  Durer. 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg.— 40.  JBronzino.  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Bibiena,  very  doubtful.  —  47, 
Campiglia.  Portrait  of  Rubens. — 50. 
Titian.  Card.  Alessandro  Famese. — 
54.  Portrait  of  Lorenzo  de'  Meclicis. — 

67.  A  pretended  miniature  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  attributed  to  Oliver. — 

68.  Bacicoio.  Card.  Neri  Corshii.  Room 
YII.  ll.MuEiLLO.  Finepictm-eofYiR- 
G-IN  AND  Child. — 21.  Duca  Giordano. 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors. — 13. 
G.Fouss-in.  Fine  Landscape. — 22,23, 24. 
Fra  Angelico.  3  small  paintings  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Sphit, 
the  Ascension,  and  our  Lord  in  Glory. 
These  three  portions  formed  one  pic- 
ture ;  the  miniatm-e  heads  of  the  saints 
are  fine. — 15.  Ruhens.  St.  Sebastian. 
— 18.    Garofalo.     Christ   bearing   the 


Cross,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  placidity  of 
its  expression. — 20,  25.  G.  Roussin. 
Grood  Landscapes. — 26.  Lodovlco  Car- 
acci. Martyi'dom  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
— 27.  C.  Maratta.  An  Annunciation. 
— 28,  34,  Origonte.  Two  good  Land- 
scapes. —  30.  Titian.  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery. — 35.  Domenichino. 
Portrait  of  a  Gronfaloniere  of  the 
Church. —  48.  Romaranclo.  Charity. 
Room  YIII.  2.  Francia.  Yirgin  and 
Child. — 6.  Claude.  A  good  specimen. 
— 8.   Vandyke.     Jesus  before  Pilate. — 

10.  P.  da  Caravaggio.  A  di'awing  of 
jSTiobe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — ■ 

11.  Roussin.  A  Holy  Family. — 13. 
Guido.  Contemplation. — 15,  21,  25, 
40, 41,  42.  G.  Roussin.  6  landscapes. — 
18.  Domenichino.  Susannah  at  the 
Bath. — 24,  Guercino ;  and  25.  Spagno- 
letto.  Two  pictm'es  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 29.  Correggio  (?).  Christ  in  the 
Grarden. — Mosaic  portraits  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri 
Corsini. — Room  IX.  2.  Teniers.  Inte- 
rior of  a  Dutch  Farmhouse. — 6.  N. 
Roussin.  The  Triumph  of  Ovid — 9. 
Velasqiiez.  Portrait  of  Innocent  X. 
— 12.  Salvator  Rosa.  Prometheus  de- 
voured by  the  Yulture — 14-  Sollmena. 
St.  John  in  the  Desert. —  C.  Maratta. 
The  Trinity.— 25,  28,  29,  35.  S.  Rosa. 
—  Battle-pieces.  — 32.  Domenichino. 
Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre.  In  a 
room  (X.)  beyond  tliis,  but  generally 
closed,  are — a  bronze  bas-rehef  of  the 
Rape  of  Europa,  attributed  to  Cel- 
lini ;  an  antique  mosaic  representing 
oxen  frightened  by  thunder  ;  and  a 
portrait  of  Clement  XII.  in  pietra 
dura.  The  Corsini  Library,  founded 
by  Clement  XII.,  contains  upwards  of 
1300  MSS.,  some  autographs  of  Clu-is- 
tina  of  Sweden,  and  a  great  number 
of  cinquecento  editions.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  every  day,  except  on  festi- 
vals, for  3  hours  before  sunset.  The 
number  of  printed  books  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  v^dth  good  cata- 
logues, and  easily  accessible ;  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy.  Behind  the  palace  are  the 
gardens  and  the  pretty  Villa   Corsini, 
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placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Jani- 
culum.  The  view  from  it  embraces  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  E,ome. 

Palazzo  Costaguti,  in  the  Piazza  delle 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombardi  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ceihngs,  painted 
in  fresco  by  Domenichino,  G-uercino, 
Albano,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
their  time.  There  are  6  ceihngs,  m 
the  following  order : — I.  Albano.  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaur  Nessus. 
II.  Domenicliino.  Apollo  in  liis  car; 
Time  discovering  Truth,  &c.  III.  Guer- 
cino.  Einaldo  and  Armida  on  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  dragons.  IV.  Cav. 
d'Ar])ino.  Juno  nursing  Hercules; 
Yenus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini- 
ties. Y.  Lanfranco.  Justice  and 
Peace.  YI.  EomaneUi.  Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 


Curia  Innocentiana,  more  generally 
known  as  the  P.  di  Monte  CitoHo,  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begun  in  1642  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Imiocent  XII. 
from  those  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law, 
under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana. It  contains  on  the  ground-floor 
the  ofQces  of  the  Du-ector-G-eneral  of 
Pohce  and  of  Passports ;  on  the  first- 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
mera and  Segnatm^a,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  Pii'st  Instance.  This 
palace  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus. 


GrEOUND  Plan  op  the  Doeia  Gtaileet, 


Palazzo  X>oria-Pamp7iiU,in  the  Corso. 
— This  immense  edifice,  the  most 
magnificent  perhaps  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces,  interesting  to  Enghsh  tra- 
veUers  from  its  connexion  with  our 
noble  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 


various  times  and  by  different  architects. 
The  side  facing  the  Corso  is  from  the 
designs  of  Yalvasori ;  that  facing  the 
Collegio  Eomano  was  designed  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  the  vestibule  being  added 
by  Borromini ;  the  fagade  which  fronts 
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the  Piazza  di  Yenezia  is  from  the  de- 
signs of  Paolo  Amati.  The  Gallery, 
which  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
contains  many  first-rate  works,  with  a 
greater  number  naturally  of  a  second- 
rate  character.  There  are  upwards 
of  800  pictures,  distributed  over  18 
rooms  and  galleries,  wliich  are  most 
liberally  tlu*own  open  to  the  pubhc, 
with  good  hand  catalogues  in  each 
room  of  its  contents.  In  the  order 
in  which  strangers  visit  the  gallery,  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
tiu-es  : — Entering  from  the  principal 
staii'^,  in  the  1.  hand  corner  of  the 
great  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  Hall 
(1),  a  very  beautiful  apartment  lately 
erected :  it  is  decorated  with  ancient 
marbles  and  pictures,  chiefly  land- 
scapes, the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  seyeral  by  Gaspar  Poussin,  espe- 
cially No.  23  and  19,  and  a  Marina 
by  N.  Poussin.  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  3  sarcophagi  with  bas-rehefs ;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus  ;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Cliima^ra,  found  in  the  rums 
of  Lorium  ;  a  gi'oup  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed under  the  body  of  a  sheep  ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Trichnium 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Yilla  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modern  Villa 
Doria.  Opening  out  of  this  HaU, 
on  the  L,  are  a  series  of  rooms,  occu- 
pying 3  sides  of  the  palace.  The 
paintings  which  cover  their  walls  are  in 
general  second-rate ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed.  Boom  II. — 5. 
Gian.  Bellini.  A  Circumcision. — 27. 
Tadcleo  Bartolo.  An  Ancona,  ^'sdth 
Madonna  and  Saints. — 28.  Fra  Filip- 
po  Lippi.  The  Annunciation.  —  33. 
Guercino.  St.  Agnes  :  the  fine  group 
of  the  Centaur  in  rosso  and  nero  an- 
tico  marbles  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
lately  discovered  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Doria  at  Albano  :  the  2  gi'oups  of 
children  are  by  AlgarcU.  In  the  bed- 
room (III.) J  o]Dening  on  the  rt.,  are  a 
Holy  Family  by  A.  del  Sarto^  and,  9, 
a  Virgin  by  Sassoferrato.  Pioom  IV. 
— Several  bronzes,  amongst  which  a 
curious  water-pail,  with  subjects  rela- 
tive to  the  hfe  of  David  scratched  upon 


it,  in  the  Eyzantine  style  of  the 
4th  century ;  a  reciunbent  figure  of 
Jupiter;  and  a  bath.  Boom  V. — 1. 
VasaH.  A  Holy  Family. — 17.  Quenthi 
MaUys.  The  Misers.— 21.  Beccafumi. 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
marble  group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel 
is  by  the  school  of  Bernini.  Boom 
VI.  — 5.  SaiKlro  Botticelli.  A  Holy 
Family. — 22.  Domenicliino.  A  small 
Assumption.  In  the  adjoining  Octagon 
Cabinet  (5),  opening  out  of  Eoom  VII., 
are  several  small  subjects  attributed  to 
Breughel.  A  bust,  by  Alyardi,  of  Olym- 
pia  Madalchini  Pamfili,  and  a  modem 
one  of  the  present  Prince  Doria.  In 
the  4  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIIL,  IX., 
and  X.,  there  is  little  to  detain  the 
visitor :  from  the  latter  he  wiU  enter 
the  quadrangular  gallery  surromiding 
tlie  4  sides  (a)  of  the  Great  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  tlie  best 
pictm-es  in  the  collection.  Great  Gal- 
lery, XIII.  TF.  Branch,  on  the  1. 
(Braccio  a  Sinistra). — 3.  A.  Caracci. 
Tlie  Magdalene. — 4.  Bienn  del  Vaga. 
Galatea. —  9.  Sassoferrato.  A  Holy 
Family.— 15,  37.  A.  del  Sarto.  Holy 
Families. — 16.  Breughel.  The  Creation. 
— 21.   Guercino.     The  Prodigal  Son. — 

25.  Claude.     The  Fhght  into  Egypt.— 

26.  Garofalo.  The  Visitation  of  St. 
Ehzabeth.— 36.  The  Fhght  into  Egypt; 
the  landscape  by  Gaspar,  the  figm-es 
by  JSicholas  Poussin. — 38.  N.  Poussin. 
A  copy  of  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  (sec 
p,  215):  the  differences  between  this  copy 
and  the  original  fresco  arise  from  re- 
storations made  on  the  latter  and  since 
removed. — 47.  Albano.  Holy  Family 
and  2  female  Saints. —  51.  Dosso  Dossi. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Vendors  from 
the  Temple.  West  Branch  of  Gallery, 
XIV.  (2^  Braccio). — 5.  Guercino.  St. 
Peter.  — 14.  Raphael.  Portraits  of 
Baldo  and  Bartolo. — 17.  Titian.  A 
fine  Male  Portrait.  —  21.  VandyJce. 
Portrait  of  a  Widow.— 25,  30,  60,  65. 
Breughel.  The  Four  Elements ;  the 
animals  and  plants  beautifully  rendered. 
—26.  Tiiian.  Sacrifice  of  isaac— 37. 
Biibens.  Portrait  of  his  wife  ;  and  50, 
of  a  Friar,  called  his  Confessor.  —  53. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Portrait  of  Joanna 
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II,  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  Naples,  a 
lovely  picture. — 61.  Benvenuto  da  Or- 
tolano.  The  Nativity,  a  good  painting 
ofthis  rare  master. — 63.  Breughel.  The 
Creation  of  Eve ;  and  70.  M.  Para- 
dise.— 66.  Garofalo.  A  Holy  Family. 
— 69.  Correggio.  A  cartoon  of  Grlory 
crowning  Virtue.  —  76.  Teniers.  A 
Village  Feast.— 80.  Portraits  of  Titian 
and  his  wife,  attributed  to  himself.  N. 
Branch  of  Gallery  (3"*  Braecio) — 1, 
6, 19,  28,  and  34.  An,  Caracci.  A  series 
of  good  paintmgs,  in  the  form  of  lu- 
nettes, of  the  Assumption,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  ihe  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entombment 
of  Our  Saviour. — 18.  Id.  A  Piet^  or 
Dead  Christ. — 5.  Claude.  Mercmy 
stealing  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12.  Id. 
The  celebrated  Molino,  one  of  Claude's 
finest  landscapes. — 23.  Id.  The  Tem- 
ple or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo.- — 33.  Id. 
The  Hunting  Diana,  a  smaU  pictm-e 
inferior  to  the  2  last. — 11.  The  por- 
trait of  Machiavelli,  attributed  to  A. 
del  Sarto  and  Bronzino,  with  the  m- 
scription  Nicolaii.s  MagluavelUus,  Sis- 
toriarum  Soiptor. — 10.  Titian.  Por- 
trait of  his  Wife.— 16.  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Michel  Angelo.— 21.  Garofalo.  St. 
Catherine. — 25.  Schidone.  St.  Eoch. — 
27.  Giorgione.  A  fiiie  portrait. — 29. 
Paul  Veronese.  A  pretended  portrait  of 
Lucretia  Borgia. — 30.  Giiereino.  Endy- 
mion, — 31.  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Holy 
Family.  In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  branch  of  the  gallery  have 
been  placed  some  pictm'es  connected 
with  tl\Q  history  of  the  Doria  family. 
— No.  2.  A  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrea  Doria,  surrounded  by 
naval  emblems,  attributed  to  Seh.  del 
Biomho.  —  3.  Another  of  Gianetto 
Doria,  by  Bronzino.—  5.  Innocent  X., 
the  founder  of  the  Pamfili  family, 
by  Velasquez.  The  bust  of  Princek 
Mary  Talbot  Doria  is  by  Tenerani. — 
6.  The  Deposition,  with  the  portraits 
of  the  Donatorii,  a  good  specimen  of 
San^  Hemeling.  The  Gallery  of  the 
Mirrors,  XVL  {G.  de  Specchi),  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  Corso,  is  profusely 
decorated  with  looking-glasses  and  an- 


cient statues,  none  of  any  great  value  ; 
the  frescoes  on  the  roof  are  by  Ilellani, 
a  painter  of  the  last  century.  Beyond 
the  Great  Gallery  are  a  series  of  rooms 
(XL,  XII.,  &c.)  communicating  with 
those  inhabited  by  the  family,  which,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  chapel,  can  only  be 
visited  with  a  jDcrmission  from  Prince 
Doria.  One  of  these,  the  Throne  Moom, 
contains  several  works  of  Botissin\s, 
amongst  others  liis  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano. 


Balazzo  Falcomeri,  in  the  Via  Giulia, 
built  in  the  17th  centuiy  fr-om  the 
designs  of  Borromini.  This  palace  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  gallery  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  ^^^ior  to  liis 
death  in  1839. 


Palazzo  Farnese^  the  property  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  by  whose  family  it  was 
inherited,  as  the  descendants  of  Eli- 
zabeth Farnese,  the  last  of  her  line ;  be- 
gim  by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).  The  facade 
towardsthe  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
architectiu-e  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Rome  ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  MarceUus  and  the  Coliseum, 
of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibbon,  "  the 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the  guilty 
agents,  and  every  traveller  who  views 
the  Farnese  palace  may  cui'se  the  sa- 
crilege and  luxiuy  of  these  upstart 
princes."  The  piazza,  adorned  with  2 
handsome  fountains,  is  arranged  in  sucli 
a  manner  that  the  palace  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  granite  basins  of 
the  fountains,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla.  On  entering  the  palace 
the  size  of  the  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 
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fitted,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Nothing  can  sm^jass  the  sohdity  of  the 
construction:  the  basement  of  the  court, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 
original  plan  of  SangaUo,  and  the  first 
story,  by  Yignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architectiu'e.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablatm-e,  are  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  cornet  was  originally  sm'- 
rounded  by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  della  Cancel- 
leria  (p.  248),  the  lower  Doric  still 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  recent  times  with  brickwork 
and  windows,  which  takes  much  away 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
atrium.  Above  the  Tonic  portico  rises 
ih.Q  attic  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  i\iQ  lower  portico 
of  the  court  is  the  sarcophagus,  said,  but 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Cceciha  Metella. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  rude  style  of  the 
bas-rehefs  of  scenes  of  the  cliace  upon 
it,  are  evidently  of  a  period  posterior  to 
the  times  of  the  wife  of  Crassus.  During 
the  siege  of  Home  in  1849  the  palace 
was  struck  by  several  shot  fi'om  the 
breaching  batteries  of  the  French,  the 
marks  of  which  were  evident  until 
lately  on  the  facade  towards  the  Tiber  : 
its  cornice  and  roof  were  somewhat 
injured,  but  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  Ulterior.  In  former  times  the  pa- 
lace was  remarkable  for  its  fine  coUection 
ofstatiies.  The  frescoes  of  ^ri.  Caracci 
and  his  scholars  are  the  great  attraction 
of  the  Gallery  on  the  upper  floor. 
These  fine  works  occupied  no  less  than 
8  years  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  cro^vns 
(120Z.).  The  centre-piece  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Aiiadne, 
attended  by  fauns,  satyrs,  and  bac- 
chantes, and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
an  ass.  The  other  subjects  are, — Pan 
bringing  goatskins  to  Diana ;  Mercury 
presenting  the  apple  to  Paris ;  ApoUo 
carrying  off  Hya<?mth ;  the  Eagle  and 
Ganymede ;  Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
Pipes ;  the  pursuit  of  Acis  ;  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (by  Guido) ;  contest  of 
Perseus  andPhineus;  Jupiter  and  Juno ; 


Galatea,  with  tritons  and  nympKs ; 
Apollo  flaymg  Marsyas  ;  Boreas  ciu'ry- 
ing  off  Orythia ;  recall  of  Eurydice  ; 
Em-opa  on  the  BuU ;  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  ;  Hercules  and  lole ;  Am-ora  and 
Cephalus  in  a  car ;  Anchises  and 
Venus  ;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr  ;  Sala- 
mucis  andHermaphroditus;  Syrinx  and 
Pan  ;  Leander  guided  by  Cupid  sT\im- 
ming  to  meet  Hero.  The  8  small  sub- 
jects over  the  niches  and  windows  are 
by  DomenicMno ;  they  represent  Arion 
on  his  dolpliin  ;  Prometheus  ;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ; 
I  liis  dehverance  of  Prometheus  ;  the  fall 
'  of  Icarus ;  Calisto  m  the  bath ;  the 
same  nymph  changed  into  a  bear ; 
I  Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from  Merciuy. 
;  In  another  apartment,  called  the  Gahi- 
I  netto^  are  other  fr^escoes  by  An.  Caracd; 
on  the  roof  is  an  oil-painting  of  Plercules 
I  on  the  cross-road  (between  Yice  and  Yir- 
:  tue),  a  copy  of  a  pictm-e  by  this  master 
I  which  has  been  removed  to  Naples, 
I  The  frescoes  are, — Hercules  supportmg 
the  globe  ;  Aiiapius  and  Ampliinome 
saving  their  parents  from  an  eruption 
of  ^tna ;  Ulysses  and  Ch'ce  ;  Ulysses 
passmg  the  island  of  the  Sirens ;  Per- 
seus and  Medusa ;  Hercules  and  the 
Nemfean  Lion.  Other  rooms  are  painted 
in  fr-esco  by  Daniele  da  VoUerra^  Tad- 
deo  Zkiccliero^  Francesco  Salviati,  and 
VasccHy  but  they  are  not  open  to  the 
pubhc.  The  principal  subjects  repre- 
sent the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  and 
the  dispute  between  Luther  and  the 
papal  nuncio  Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani). 
The  colossal  group  of  AlessandroFarnese 
croi\TQed  by  Victory,  with  the  Scheldt 
and  Flanders  at  his  feet,  the  work  of 
Moschuio,  was  sculptured  out  of  a 
column  taken  from  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  re- 
markable for  their  beautifully  carved 
ceilings.  There  are  some  specimens 
of  sculptm-e  still  remaining,  but  of 
little  value ;  all  the  best,  having  been 
transported  to  Naples,  form  the  prin- 
cipal riches  of  the  Museo  Borbonico. 

The  Farnesina,  in  the  Lungara  of  the 
Trastevere,  opposite  the  Corsini  Palace 
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(open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
feast-days),  also  the  property  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  built  in  1506,  by  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  great  banker  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  designs  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fres- 
coes by  Raphael  and  his  scholars, 
Giulio  Romano^  Francesco  Pemii^  G-io- 
vanni  da  Udine,  and  Raffaello  del 
Colle.  Several  of  them  were  repainted 
and  much  injiu-ed  by  Carlo  Maratta,  so 
that,  although  we  still  have  the  designs 
of  the  illustrious  master,  the  original  | 
colouring  has  disappeared.  I. — The 
large  entrancc-halU-diemg  the  court-yard:  ! 
the  painting  upon  the  ceiling  rej)resents  \ 
the  story  of  Psyche,  designed  by  Ro.-  \ 
phael^  but  executed  for  the  greater  jDart  , 
by  his  scholars.  1.  Venus  showing  \ 
Psyche  to  Cupid.  2.  Cupid  shomng  , 
Psyche  to  the  three  Grraces  ;  the  nearest  ' 
of  the  Graces  is  by  Raphael's  own  hand.  \ 
3.  Juno  and  Ceres  intercedmg  with  i 
Venus  in  behalf  of  Psyche.     4.  Venus  I 


ference  of  Jupiter.  5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
Psyche.  6.  Mercury  sent  to  pubhsli 
the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche  borne 
by  genii,  with  the  vase  of  paint  given 
by  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting  the  vase 
to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10.  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Otympus.  On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representmg  the  judgment  of  the  gods 
on  the  appeal  of  Cupid  ;  the  other, 
the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In 
the  lunettes  are  graceful  figures  of 
young  Cupids,  mth  the  attributes  of 
different  divinities  who  have  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  Love.  II.  Sail  of 
the  Galatea. — In  the  exquisite  compo- 
sition fi'om  which  this  room  derives  its 
name,  Galatea  is  represented  in  her 
shell,  drawn  by  dolphins,  surrounded 
by  tritons  and  nymphs,  and  attended 
by  genii  sporting  in  the  air,  the  whole 
characterized  by  a  grace  and  dehcacy 
of  feehng  which  bespeak  the  master- 
hand.  With  the  exception  of  the  group 


'  of  Tiitons  on  the  rt.  of  Galatea,  it  was 
I  entn-ely  painted  by  Raphael.  The  fres- 
j  coes  of  the  roof,  representmg  Diana  in 
her  car,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are  by 
Baldassare  Reruzzi.  The  figures  in 
chiarosc'oro  and  the  other  ornaments 
are  by  the  same  artist.  It  is  said  that 
when  first  painted  the  effect  of  those 
1  in  chiaroscui'o  was  such,  that  Titian 
thought  they  were  ornaments  in  relief, 
and  desired  that  a  ladder  might  be 
brought,  in  order  that  he  might  ascer- 
I  tain  the  fact.  The  lunettes,  painted  by 
Sehastiano  del  Plornho  soon  after  his 
I  arrival  in  Pome,  and  Daniele  da  Vol- 
j  terra,  represent  Diana  on  her  car, 
i  and  Medusa.  In  one  of  them  is  a 
colossal  head,  said  to  have  been  sketched 
in  charcoal  by  Michel  Angelo.  As  the 
story  runs,  the  great  painter  had  paid 
a  visit  to  D.  da  Volterra,  and,  after 
waiting  for  some  time  to  no  pui'pose, 
he  adopted  this  mode  of  apprising 
Daniele  of  his  visit.  The  landscapes 
on  the  walls  were  painted  long  subse- 
quently by  Gasioar  Roussin.  III.  In 
the  upper  story  are  2  halls  :  in  the  first 
and  largest  the  arcHtectm'al  paintings 
are  by  Baldassare  Reruzzi ;  the  Porge 
of  Vulcan,  and  the  large  frieze  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  are  attributed  to  Giulio 
Romano  :  in  the  second  room  the  Mar- 
riage of  Alexander  and  Poxana,  and 
the  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of 
Alexander,  are  by  Sodoma.  The  Far- 
nesina  Palace  acquu^ed  great  celebrity 
cliu-ing  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Agostino  Chigi.  He  was  a 
hberal  though  an  ostentatious  patron  of 
literatm-e  and  the  arts,  whose  chief  pride 
was  the  exhibition  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  as  the  Meceenas  of  his 
time,  but  as  the  great  Amphitryon  of 
Pome.  His  entertainment  to  Leo  X., 
the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
1518,  was  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modern  times.  Tizio,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
3  fish  served  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 
to  250  crowns ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the  plate  used  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  by  Cliigi's  orders,  as  it  was 
removed  from   table.      The  Farnesina 
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is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  the  entertainment,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  luxiu'y  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Pamese  princes,  and  has  passed, 
hke  all  their  other  possessions,  into 
the  hands  of  the  royal  family  of  jSTaples, 
who  estabhshed  in  it  an  Academy  of 
Painting,  where  a  number  of  pupils 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Grovernment  of  Naples  ujitil  lately.  In 
the  garden  are  some  frescoes  in  the 
style  of  Baphael,  and  on  the  outer 
wall  are  remains  of  paintings  by  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzi. 

Palazzo  cli  Firenze,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment,  and  is  the  residence  of  its  mi- 
nister to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Tuscan  Academy  of  Pine 
Ai'ts. 

Falazzo  Giraud^  in  the  Piazza  Scos- 
sacavaUi  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  Enghsh  travellers  as  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the 
Court  of  Rome  before  the  Eeformation. 
It  was  bnilt  in  1506  by  Bramante^ 
for  Cardmal  Adriano  da  Corneto, 
who  presented  it  to  Henry  VIIL,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XII.  On  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
piu'chased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Marquis  Gii-aud,  who  rebuilt  the  prin- 
cipal gateway.  A  few  years  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purchase  of 
the  banker  Torlonia.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
resided  in  it  during  his  last  visit  to 
Kome. 

Palazzo  Giustiniani,  near  the  ch. 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Erancesi,  and  the  post- 
office,  begun  by  Giovanni  Eontana  in 
1580,  and  completed  by  Borromini, 
formerly     celebrated    for     its     paint- 


ings .and  sculptures.  It  is  built  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths  : 
its  museum  was  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tiquities, many  of  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  have  been  dispersed ; 
amongst  those  remaining  are  a  statue  of 
Yesta  and  some  bas-reliefs  in  the  walls 
round  the  court,  which  belonged  to 
sepulchral  urns,  one  of  which,  more 
remarkable  than  ih.e  rest,  represents  a 
Bacchanahan  procession,  in  which  are 
Asiatic  elephants  and  dromedaries,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions. 

Palace  of  the  Inqtcisition,  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  behind  St. 
Peter's,  and  used  as  a  prison  for 
members  of  rehgious  communities,  or 
for  persons  in  holy  orders.  The  archives 
which  have  been  collected  in  this  In- 
stitution for  centuries  past  are  said 
to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  many  important 
trials,  such  as  those  of  Gahleo  and  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Peformation  in  England, 
and  a  series  of  Decrees  from  the  year 
1549  down  to  our  own  times.  *  The 
institution  had  also  two  very  interest- 
ing libraries,  one  of  which  contained 
copies  of  the  original  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  Beformers  in  the  16th 
and  l7th  centm'ies,  now  become  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  suppressed  by  the  Boman 
Assembly  in  Eebruary,  1849,  but  was 
re-established  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Yatican.  The  building  has  been  ot 
late  j-ears  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
Erench  troops. 

Palazzo  I/ante,  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
Eustachio.  It  contains  a  few  ancient 
statues,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in 
the  court,  and  supposed  to  represent 
Ino  nursing  Bacchus. 

Palazzo  Ifadama,  built  in  1642  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  fi'om  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Marucelh.     It  occupies  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  site  covered  by  Nero's  Batlis. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  now  occupied  bj 
the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances, 
and  the  Post  and  Diligence  offices. 

Palazzo  Massimi^  clelle  Colonne, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andre  della  Valle, 
begun  in  1626  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  fine  portico 
of  6  Doric  columns,  the  double  cornet 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may  be  classed 
among  the  good  examples  of  modern 
architecture ;  the  palace  is  considered 
as  Baldassare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  he  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  the  celebrated  Dis- 
cobolus, foimd  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1781,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marius  stood.  This  noble 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  famous  one  in  bronze  by  Myi'on, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Rome.  The 
lesser  front  of  the  palace,  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona,  has  some  frescoes  in 
chiaro-scuro  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 
In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  now 
converted  into  a  chapel,  took  place  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  one  of  the 
Massimi  family  by  S.  Fihppo  Neri,  in 
1584.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  Pal. 
Pirro,  so  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de'  Masshni,  in 
1487,  estabhshed  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleius, 
and  St.  Augustine's  de  Civitate  Dei, 
were  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz. 

Palazzo  Mattel^  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Ch'cus  of  Flaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  m  tlie  com't  and  under 
the  portico  of  the  1st  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  has 
been  dispersed  since  the  extinction  of 
the  family  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  few 
works   of  art  that  remain  the  follow- 


ing are  only  worthy  of  notice  : — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pomarancio.  The  principal 
pictm^es  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  VandyTce ;  Sta.  Bona- 
ventura,  by  Tintoretto;  4  landscapes, 
by  Paid  JBrill.  II.  The  two  Seasons, 
by  Patd  Brill ;  Holy  Family,  by  the 
school  of  the  Caracoi ;  4  pictures  of 
dealers  in  fish  and  other  eatables,  by 
Passer otti.  III.  The  two  Seasons,  by 
Paid  JBHll^  forming  the  suite  to  those 
in  the  preceding  room.  lY.  The  roof 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  by  Giddo.  Y.  The  gallery ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
— Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
—Tempesta.  The  Entry  of  Charles  Y. 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  Nativity.  lY.  The  roof  painted 
in  chiaro-scuro,  by  Domenicldno.  This 
palace  forms  only  a  portion  of  what  it 
once  was  ;  the  present  P.  di  Caserta, 
towards  the  Yia  delle  Botteghe  Sacre, 
having  formed  one  division ;  and  the 
Pal.  Longhi,  from  the  designs  of  Yig- 
nola,  m  the  Piazza  Paganica,  another. 

Palazzo  Muti-Papaz'urri^m.  the  Piazza 
of  the  SS.  ApostoH,  interesting  to 
Enghsh  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1769. 

Palazzo  Niccolini,  nearly  opposite 
Griuho  Eomano's  Cicciaporci  Palace,  in 
the  Yia  de'  Banchi  Nuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architectm^e  by  G-iacomo  di 
Sansovino  (1526). 

Palazzo  OdescalcJdj  or  PraccianOy 
opposite  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoh, 
formerly  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Fabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Bernmi,  and  completed  from  those  of 
Carlo  Maderno :  the  fa9ade  is  by 
Bernini.  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
preserved  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo  Orsini,  formerly  the  P. 
SaveUi,  built  in   15:26  by  'Baldassare 
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Peruzzi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
MarceUus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  it. 

Palazzo  Pamfili,  in  the  Piazza  ^N'a- 
Yona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agiiese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Painaldi,  in  1650.  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortoyia,  the  frescoes  representing  the 
adTentiu-es  of  JSneas  :  there  are  also 
some  by  Romanelh  and  Gr.  Poussin  in 
the  diflerent  apartments.  Tliis  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamphih,  whose  adventurous  life 
has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Yiterbo.    {SancWooJc  of  Central  Italy) 

Palazzo  Pospigliosi,  on  the  Qiminal, 
built  in  1603,  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Thermae  of 
Constantine.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased fi'om  liim  by  Cardmal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  170-1  the  residence  of  the 
Prench  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Rospighosi  family.  The  ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shoAvn,  and  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Satmxlays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  floor ;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  Atjeoea  by  Gtjido, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes  in 
Pome  j  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sim, 
drawn  by  4  piebald  horses  ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surround  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
advance  of  the  Hours.  The  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  brilhant  beyond  aU  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  view  the  fresco  with 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  are  by  Temp  est  a, iheVdndiSC^i-^es  by 
Paul  Brill.  There  are  some  busts  round 
this  hall,  a  statue  of  Diana,  2  columns 
of  rosso  antico,  remarkable  for  their  size, 


and  a  bronze  horse  found  in  the  nuns  of 
the  Baths.  In  the  adjoining  rooms  are 
— I.  PCall  on  the  right.  A  large  and 
fine  pictiu-e  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise after  the  FaU,  by  Pomeni- 
chino  ;  the  Death  of  Samson,  hj  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci;  the  Head  of  Chlido,  by 
himself;  a  portrait,  by  VandyTce.—W. 
Kail  on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of 
David,  by  Pomenichino ;  13  pictures 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  12  Apostles, 
by  Riihens^  many  of  them  copies ;  the 
Savioru'  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Paniele 
da^'T'olterra ;  Poussin^his  own  portrait; 
Tobias,  by  Ciyoli  ;  a  Pieta,  by  Pas- 
■ngnani;  busts  of  Seneca,  Hadrian, 
Septimius  Severus,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  a  small  antique 
bronze  horse,  found  near  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
1849,  a  24  lb.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  batteries,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  equestrian  statues 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  pavihons  of  tlie 
Casino,  and  knocked  to  pieces  some  of 
the  woodwork ;  but  no  mischief  was 
doric  to  the  works  of  art.  In  the  garden 
are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, found  chiefly  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths,  and  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  Europe  of  the  South  American 
Schinus  Molle.  The  apartments  of  the 
palace  mhabited  by  the  family  contaiil 
several  fine  paintings,  and  an  interest- 
ing bust  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  green 
basalt,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Lin- 
ternum :  they  are  not  shown  to  strangers. 

Palazzo  Puspoli.,  in  the  Corso,  built 
in  1586  by  the  Rucellai  family,  from 
the  designs  of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 
The  stah'case,  composed  of  115  steps 
of  white  marble,  erected  by  Martino  , 
Lmighi  (1550)  for  Cardinal  Caetani, 
is  considered  the  finest  construction 
of  this  kmd  in  Rome.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Cafe  Ntcovo. 

Palazzo  Sacchetti,  in  the  Yia  Julia 
(No.  66) i  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
for  his  own  residence,  early  in  the  l7th 
century,  and  competed  by  Mjaijni  Bigio. 
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The  arcliitecfciu-e  is  much  admired.  Only 
2  sides  have  been  completed,  those  to- 
wards the  E.  and  IST.,  which  show  the 
beautiful  cornice  bj  which  the  walls  are 
surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo  the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ilicci,  who  formed  in  it  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statues  and  antiques. 
The  palace  and  its  antiquities  passed  sue 
cessivelj  from  the  Ricci  familj  to  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacchetti, 
and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIY.,  who  removed  the 
sculptm'es  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the  arms 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription,  Tio 
mild  qiiodcumque  hoc  rerum  est,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo's  obhgations 
to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered  his 
genius,  and  encouraged  it  by  liis  con- 
stant patronage :  both,  however,  have 
been  T^'antouly  effaced. 

Palazzo  Sciarra,  in  the  Piazza  Sci- 
arra,  built  in  1603  by  Labacco,  with  a 
Doric  doorway,  attributed  to  Yignola. 
The  gallery  is  small,  but  contains  some 
Jfirst-rate  works  of  art :  it  is  arranged 
in  4  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  only. 
Many  of  the  best  pictm^es  were  formerly 
in  the  Barberini  collection  : — 

Rooml.  2,  ,Cav.  Arpino,  an  Ecce 
Homo ;  3,  P.  da  Cortona,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  9,  Zanfranco,  Cleopatn^a  ;  10, 
a  copy  of  Eaphael's  Ti'ansfiguration, 
attributed  to  Giulio  JRomano ;  13,  Imi. 
da  Imola,  Virgin  and  Child  ;  5  and  15, 
Valentino^  two  large  pictures  of  the  De- 
collation of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of 
Rome  Triumphant ;  16,  Garofalo,  the 
Samaritan  at  the  well;  19,  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  Crucifixion ;  20,  Titian, 
a  small  but  very  pretty  Madonna  and 
Chdd. 

Moom  II.  is  chiefly  filled  with  land- 
scapes. 14',  22,  Faal  JBrill,  two  good 
landscapes  in  his  second  manner  ;  17, 
18,  Clande,  the  Fhght  into  Egypt, 
and  a  beautiful  Sunset ;  26,  a  large  pic- 
ture of  a  religious  ceremony  in  the 
Church  of  il  Gresu,  the  figm'es  by 
A.  Saccki,  the  architectm'al  portion  by 


Galiardi;  37,  39,  Claude  (?),  two  Land- 
scapes; 36,  N.  Foussin,  St,  Matthew  and 
the  Angel ;  Canaletti,  a  View  of  the 
Castel  Novo,  at  Naples  ;  54,  Paul  BHll, 
a  good  Landscape  m  his  first  manner. 

Room  III.  6,  JBaroccio,  a  Deposition  ; 
Francla,  a  Holy  Family;  8,  Miz.  Serani, 
Charity;  9,  G-arofalo  (?),  a  hunting 
scene ;  17,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  a  large 
allegorical  picture,  called  the  Old  and 
New  Testament — there  is  a  good  group 
of  an  angel  leading  a  Franciscan  monk 
to  the  judgment- seat  in  the  foregi'ound, 
below  a  strange  rocky  landscape ;  19,  P. 
da  Cortona,  a  small  picture  of  S. 
Bruno;  23,  Gara/f'alo,  a  small  Noli  me 
tang  ere  ;  26,  Id.,  La  Vestale  Claudia  ; 
^Z5a«o,  a  Holy  Family;  32,  C.MaraMa, 
id. ;  33,  Giulio  Romano,  a  copy  of  the 
Barberini  Fornarina ;  36,  Lucas  von 
Leijden,  Madonna  and  Angels,  signed 
and  dated  1504,  an  elaborately  worked 
small  picture ;  41,  Garofalo,  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi;  and  foui' large  indif- 
ferent Bassanos. 

Room.  IV.  1,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a 
beautiful  group  of  the  Madonna,  Cliild, 
and  St.  John ;  5,  7,  Guercino,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark ;  6,  Ra- 
phael, THE  PlAYEB  on  the  ViOLIN, 
dated  1518 ;  8,  Giorgione,  the  Execu- 
tioner presenting  the  Head  of  St.  John 
to  Herodias  ;  12,  Agostino  Caracci, 
Conjugal  Love ;  16,  Caravaggio,  the 
Tlu'ee  Gamesters ;  17,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Modesty  and  Vanity,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
pict-ures  of  the  master ;  19,  Ghiido,  a 
Magdalen  ;  15,  20,  Breughel,  two  small 
Landscapes  ;  22,  a  small  pictm-e  in  six 
compartments,  representing  events  in 
the  hfe  of  our  Saviom-,  attributed  to 
Giotto ;  26,  Berugino,  a  beautiful  St. 
Sebastian  ;  27,  N.  Poussin,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus  ;  28,  Guercino,  St, 
James;  29,  Titian,  the  so-called  Bella 
Donna  di  Tiziano,  one  of  Titian's 
finest  portraits  ;  31,  Albert  Lurer,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin ;  32,  G-uiDo, 
the  Magdalen  delle  Radici. 

P.  De  Regis  or  Silvestri,  formerly 
Famesina  (sometimes  called  delta  Li- 
notta),  in  the  dirty  l^e  called,  ;the  Via 
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dell'  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Yia  de' 
Baiillari  to  opposite  the  Palace  of  the 
Cancelleria,  is  a  very  beautiful  speci-- 
men  of  the  domestic  arcliitectiu'e  of  the 
16th  cent.  Little  is  knoT^n  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  frieze  the  lihes  of 
the  Earneses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramante,  A.  di  Sangallo,  and  B.  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  even  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  Farnesina  of  M. 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortile  is  very 
handsome :  imfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  buildings,  and  is  in  a 
dirty  quarter :  it  is  now  in  a  sadly  ne- 
glected state. 


Palazzo  Spacla  {alia  2iec/ola)^  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  daily 
from  10  to  3),  near  the  Farnese  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1564,  from  the  designs  of  Griulio  Maz- 
zoni,  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Yolterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  who 
has  left  in  one  of  the  coiu-ts  a  proof 
of  his  capricious  taste  m  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspective.  The 
great  treasure  of  this  palace  is  the 
Statue  of  JPom-pet/,  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  picture-gallery,  on  the  1st 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Can- 
celleria, in  1553.  This  noble  iagm-e  has 
been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  and  at  whose  base 
"great  Ctesar  fell."  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  G-reek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Su.etonius  that  Augustus  removed 
it  from  the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  basihca. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  found 
corresponds  precisely  with  this  lo- 
cahty.  When  it  was  discovered  the 
head  was  lying  under  one  house  and 
the  body  under  another:  and  Flami- 
nio  Yacca  tells  us  that  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  dividing 
the  statue,  when  Juhus  III.  inter- 
posed, angl  pm-chased  it  for  500  cro\vns. 
The  disputes   and  scepticism  of  anti- 


quaries have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant 
controversy  on  its  authenticity,  but, 
after  having  been  caUed  Augustus, 
Alexander  the  G-reat,  and  an  unknown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient belief  has  triinnphed,  and  it  is 
hkely  to  preserve  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Pompey  long  after  all  its  critics  have 
been  forgotten. 

"  And  thou,  di'ead  statue  I  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  \Yho  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cajsar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  lieeu 

Victors  of  countless   kings,   or  puppets   of  a 
scene  ? " 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Chilcle 
Harold,  Sk  John  Hobhouse  examines 
the  evidence  on  the  aitthenticity  of 
the  statue.  "  The  projected  division 
of  the  Spada  Pompey,"  he  says,  "  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian 
of  the  Declme  and  FaU  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the 
memorials  of  Flaminio  Yacca;  and  it 
may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
tion ;  for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Yoltahe  in  a  neighbouring 
theatre,  resolved  that  their  Caesar  should 
fall  at  the  base  of  that  Pompey  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  original  dictator. 
The  hero  was  therefore  removed  to 
the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facihtate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  the  right  arm. 
The  repubhcan  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration ;  but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered  the  true 
Ca3sarian  ichor  m  a  stain  on  the  1.  leg  and 
foot :  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
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not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  repubhcan  masters  of  Kome. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Koman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporai^  al- 
most, is  heroic ;  and  naked  Koman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords 
much  better  with  the  '  homiuem  rn- 
tegrum  et  castum  et  gravem,'  than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and 
is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beautiful, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Grreat  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  haye 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  tlie  bomidary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  the  Koman  empu'e. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  tliis  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can 
be  derived  from  the  sj3ot  where  it  was 
discovered.  Flaminius  Yacca  says 
sotto  una  cantina.,  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Leutari,  near  the  Caucelleria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of 
the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pom- 
pey's  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  after  the  curia  was 
either  burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of 
the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex- 
isted in  the  beginnmg  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Sairuin.  So  says  Biondo.  At  all 
events,  so  imposing  is  the  stern  majesty 
of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction 
it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  less  powerful  than  truth." 
Durmg  the  siege  of  Eome  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction  :     several    shot    from    the 


*  Red  stains  of  this  description  are  frequent 
in  statues  of  Greek  marble,  and  produced  by  the 
aUeraiion  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  pyrites; 
not  so  in  those  of  Carrara  or  Paros. 
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Trench  batteries  struck  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  some  breaking  tlirough  the  mas- 
sive structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall 
of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands 
the  statue  without  injuring  it.  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  tliis  palace 
(in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor),  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  sitting  statue 
of  a  philosopher,  generally  beheved  to 
be  Aristotle,  not  only  from  the  best 
authenticated  hkenesses,  but  from  the 
first  letters  (ARIS)  of  the  name,  al- 
though some  antiquaries  will  have  it 
thatitis  Aristides ;  and  the  beautiful  bas- 
reliefs  which  formed  the  pavement  of  St. 
Agnese  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  where  they 
were  discovered  in  the  last  centiuy,  with 
the  sculptured  sides  do^vllwards.  Theii- 
subjects  are, — 1.  Paris  on  Mount  Ida  ; 
2.  Bellerophon  watering  Pegasus  •  3, 
Amphion  and  Zethus ;  4.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  5,  6,  Paris  and  OEnone  -,  7. 
Adonis  or  Meleager;  8.  Adi'astus  and 
Hypsipyle  finding  the  body  of  Ai^clie- 
morus;  9.  Pasiphae  and  Dcedalus.  The 
two  casts  are  from  the  bas-reliefs  in 
the  Capitol.  The  Gallery  has  a  collec- 
tion of  pictiu'es,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
arranged  in  4  rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 
Boom.  I. — 10.  Sc.  Gaefano.  Portrait  of 
JuHus  II. — 32.  Lanfranco.  Cain  and 
Abel, — 41.  Camuccini,  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Patrizzi. — 45.  G'uercino,  David, 
— 56.  Luca  Giordano.  The  Sacrifice 
oflphigenia.  Boom  II. — 9-  Guido. 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes. 
— 19.  ZV.  Foussin.  Jacob  and  his  Bro- 
thers.— 17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  copy 
of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our 
ISiational  G-allery.— 8,10.  Breughel.  The 
Preacliing  of  St.  John.— 2.  Titian.  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Fal.  Spada. — 26. 
Alhano.  Bacchantes. — 32,  '^^.Guercino. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa 
Lucia.  Boom  Til, ^  or  Gallery. — 20. 
Guido.  ThePapeof  Helen.— 24.  ^Titian. 
A  good  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Spada.  — 
27,  28.  Mantegna.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  with  the  Almighty  above. —  33. 
Vandyke.  A  Man  playing  on  the 
Violoncello.  2,  A  copy  of  the  St,  John 
in  the  Borghese  GralLery,  attributed  to 
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Paolo  Veronese. — 48.  Guercino.  The 
Death  of  Dido. — 4^9.  M.A,  Caravaggio. 
Gohath. — 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 
Castighone.  In  the  room  between  the 
Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Picture 
Gallery  are  some  frescoes  by  Luzio 
Jxomano. 

Talatzo  TorJonia^  in  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  built  by  the  Bolog- 
netti  family,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Eontana,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Torlonia,  the  great  Koman 
banker.  iUl  its  collections  were  formed 
by  him,  and  the  principal  works  it 
contains  are  the  productions  of  modern 
artists.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
painted  by  Camuccini,  Pelagi,  and 
Landi :  and  in  a  cabinet  built  for  the 
pm'pose  is  Canova's  statue  of  Hercules 
throwmg  Lycas  into  the  sea. 

Palazzo  di  Venezia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
repubhc  of  Yenice.  This  castellated 
]~>alace  was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
da  Majano.  The  materials,  like  those  of 
the  Parnese  Palace,  were  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.  The  palace  was  sold  by 
Clement  YIIL  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public until  its  fall,  when  it  passed  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  Its  battle- 
mented  walls  give  it  the  air  of  an  old 
feudal  fortress.  It  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Austrian  minister,  and  is 
undergoing  a  very  judicious  restora- 
tion, having  been  much  mutilated  and 
neglected  of  late  years. 

Palazzo  Vidoni,  formerly  the  P. 
CaffareUi  and  P.  Stoirpani,  near  the 
cli.  of  S.  Andi^ea  della  Yalle,  interest- 
ing as  the  most  important  building 
in  Rome  designed  by  Raphael  (1513). 
The  upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  -with  the 
haudsome  architecture  of  the  two  lower 
floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurehus.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  mterest  in  tliis  palace 
are  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Eoman 


Calendar  found  in  the  last  century  at 
Palestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani,  and 
illustrated  by  Nibby.  The  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  inhabited  tliis  palace  during 
his  visit  to  Rome.  The  palace  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  both 
in  and  outside,  the  latter  in  harmony 
with  the  original  state  it  was  when 
built ;  it  suffered  miich  in  1849,  having 
been  at  one  time  converted  into  a  mih- 
tary  hospital. 


§  27.  HiSTOEicAL  Houses. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra- 
veller by  the  palaces  and  the  museums 
of  Rome  too  frequently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusive  houses  wliich 
are  identified  -with  the  memory  of  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  in  mterest  is  the 

Souse  of  Papliael,  situated  in  the 
Yia  dei  Coronari,  a- small  street  near 
the  Ponte  di  S.  Angelo.  In  this  house 
the  great  pamter  resided  for  many 
years  before  he  removed  to  that  built 
for  him  by  Bramante  in  the  Piazza 
Rusticucci,  in  wliich  he  died,  and 
which  was  pulled  down  to  enlai'ge  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  liouse 
with  which  he  endowed  the  chapel  in 
the  Pantheon  where  his  ashes  still  re- 
pose. It  was  renovated  and  partly 
rebuilt  in  1705,  when  Carlo  Maratta 
pamted  on  the  fa9ade  a  portrait  of  Ra- 
phael in  cliiaro-scm'o.  This  interesting 
record  is  almost  efiaced. 

H.ouse  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. — In 
the  street  called  the  Yia  Pedacchia 
is  the  house  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ;   there  is  a  marble 
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slab  with  an  inscription  over  the  door. 
His  skill  and  judgment  in  architecture 
are  sho^^ni  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  liis  house  is  consti'ucted ;  the 
windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and  tlie 
little  com-t  are  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
still  exliibit  many  traces  of  the  pecuhar 
taste  of  tliis  talented  artist. 

House  of  Bernini,  now  SilvestreUi, 
IN'o.  11,  Yiadella  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist ;  in  another,  bearmg 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  by  his 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Ruspoli,  is  under  the  gateway 
his  semi-colossal  statiie  of  Truth. 

Souse  of  the  Zuccheri.  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
della  Kegina  di  Polonia,  in  comme- 
moration of  Maria  Casimira  queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  mteresting  as  having  been 
built  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccheri 
for  theu^  private  residence.  The  gromid- 
fioor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  witli 
fi'escoes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  consul-general 
Bartholdi,  under  whose  anspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  liigh  class  of 
fi'escoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  iipper 
cliambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Grerman  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  Ms  brethren  is  by 
OverhecJc ;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  byP/z..  Yeit ;  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interj^retation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  W.  Schacloio  :  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  di*eam,  &c.,  by 
Cornelius;  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
Fh.  Veit;  the  7  years  of  famine,  by 
OverhecJc. 

House  of  Poussin,  in.  the  Piazza 
dolla  Triniti\,  No.  9,  near  the  Trmit^ 
de'  Monti.  For  nearly  40  years  this 
house  was  occupied  by  NicholasPoussin. 
Many  of  the  great  painter's  most  in- 
teresting letters  are  dated  from  it,  and 
he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 


1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land- 
scape-painters. Opposite  tJie  house  of 
Poussin  was  the  Jlou^e  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine; and  that  of  Salvator  Hosa  is 
not  far  distant. 

House  of  Conrad  Sweynlieim. — Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimi  delle  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  PiiTO  (seep.  261), 
in  which  Conrad  Sweynlieim  and  Ar- 
nold Pannartz  estabhshed  i\iQ  first 
-printing  press  at  Eome  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagi^eement  with 
the  monks  they  removed  to  Rome  in 
1467,  and  estabhshed  here  Qie  second 
prmting  press  in  Italy.  The  imprint  of 
then'  works  specifies  the  locaUty  "  in 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis."  The  Be 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  the  De  Civitate 
Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  2i>i'hited  here 
in  1468.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Balclassare  Peruzzi. 


§  28.  Aetists'  Studios. 

Among  those  characteristics  of  Mo- 
dern Rome  which  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing thehighest  interest  to  the  intellectual 
visitor,  we  know  none  which  possess 
a  gi'eater  charm  than  the  studios  of  the 
artists.  Ti'aveUers  in  general  are  little 
aware  of  the  interest  which  these  studios 
are  calculated  to  aflbrd,  and  many  leave 
Rome  without  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  single  artist.  In  the  case  of  Enc^Hsh 
travellers,  in  particular,  this  negle'ct  is 
the  more  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our 
comitrymen  are  amongst  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  many  of  theu'  finest  works  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  private  galleries  of 
Grreat  Britain.  The  instruction  to  be 
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derived  iii  tlie  studios  of  these  gentle- 
men is  afforded  on  all  occasions  in  the 
most  obliging  manner. 

The  following  Ust  only  embraces  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  artists  of  Rome, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  English 
and  American  origin.  A  very  useful 
little  book  in  English,  '  The  Artistical 
Directory,  or  G-nicle  to  the  Studios  of 
the  Italian  ayicl  Foreign  Painters  and 
8cidptors  Resident  in  Rome'  by  Signor 
Bonfigli,  eontainmg  a  complete  hst  of 
all,  may  be  had  at  Spithover's  and 
Piale's  hbraries. 

SCULPTOES.  —  John  Gibson^  E..A., 
No.  4,  Via  della  EontaneUa.  between 
the  Via  Babiuno  and  the  Corso.  Eirst 
amongst  our  countrjanen  resident  at 
Rome  is  this  distmguished  sculptor,  who 
merits  the  high  praise  of  having  imited 
the  styles  of  the  two  greatest  sculptors 
of  moclern  Rome,  Canova  and  Thorwald- 
sen  :  most  of  his  works  are  in  England, 
but  models  of  all  will  be  found  in  liis  stu- 
dio.— Macdonald,  Stalle  diBarberini,  7, 
Piazza  Barberini.  In  addition  to  some 
imaginative  works  of  a  very  high  order, 
Macdonald  has  obtained  more  fame 
for  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  busts 
than  any  artist  in  Rome. —  Tenerani, 
ISTo.  4-0,  Via  delle  Colonette,  in  Piazza 
Barberini.  Tenerani's  style  of  sculpture 
is  in  the  finest  dramatic  taste,  combined 
wath  deep  feehng  for  nature.  He  is  the 
first  Roman  sculptor  now  living,  miiting 
the  beautiful  forms  of  natm-e  with  the 
charms  of  Greek  art.  His  Descent  from 
the  Cross  in  the  Torlonia  chapel  at  the 
Lateran,  his  wounded  Venus,  and  Ids 
Psyche,  are  among  tlie  fine  produc- 
tions of  modern  art. — Spence,  'Eo.  10b, 
Via  degh  Incurabili,an  English  sculptor, 
who  has  produced  some  very  beautifiil 
works  of  late  years,  the  Highland  Mary, 
the  Seasons,  and  a  Venus  and  Cupid, 
amongst  the  number. — Hiss  Hosmer, 
a  very  talented  yoimg  American  lady, 
and  one  of  the  very  fcAv  pupils  of  our 
great  sculptor  Gribson,  adjoining  whose 
studio  she  has  also  hers,  and  where 
her  principal  works  may  be  seen :  her 
statue  of  yEnone,  her  recimrbent  figures 
of  Beatrice  Cenci   and   of  Miss   Eal- 


connet  on  her  tomb  in  the  ch.  of  Sant' 
Andrea  della  Erate,  and  her  Puck,  are 
well  worthy  of  the  admhation  bestowed 
upon  them.  —  Alfred  Gatley,  a  very 
talented  Enghsh  artist,  29,  Vicolo  delle 
Lavandare,  Piazza  dell'  Oca,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  :  his  large  bas-reliefs 
of  tlie  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of 
the  Song  of  Moses,  for  the  monument 
of  Mr.  Miller  at  Craigentinny,  near 
Edinburgh,  are  remarkable  works,  not 
only  for  their  general  composition,  but 
for  the  strict  observance  of  the  cotem- 
porary  costume,  &c.  —  TadoUni,  No. 
150a,  Via  Babuino,  a  sculptor  from  the 
Republic  of  San  Mai'ino,  very  popular 
in  Italy. —  T'VoIf  a  Prussian  artist,  No. 
151,  Via  delle  Q^iattro  Fontane,  belongs 
to  the  scliool  of  Thorwalclsen. — Rinaldi^ 
one  of  the  few  remain  mg  pupils  of 
Canova,  at  Canova' s  stnclio,  No.  27, 
Via  delle  Colonette,  out  of  the  Corso, 
be  bind  the  chiu-ch  of  S.  Giacomo 
degli  Incurabili,  the  present  Professor 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke :  his 
Ulysses  recognised  by  liis  Bog,  m  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster's  collection, 
and  tlie  Joan  of  Arc  executed  as  a 
commission  for  king  Louis  Pliilippe, 
are  very  beautiful. — ShaJces'pear  TFood, 
No.  504  in  the  Corso,  a  clever  Enghsh 
sculptor  for  statues,  busts,  and  medal- 
hon  likenesses. — 3£r.  Jac/cson,  8,  Via 
ch  Porta  Pinciana,  has  been  successful 
in  his  small  portrait  busts.  —  Mozier, 
an  American  artist.  No.  54,  Via  Mar- 
gutta,  and  Rogers,  4,  Piazza  Barberini : 
the  former  has  acquu^ecl  some  cele- 
brity for  his  statue  of  Pochontas,  and 
the  latter  for  his  groups  of  Indians  ; 
and  Ives,  also  h'om  the  U.  S.,  18,  Via 
S.  Basiho,  has  lately  produced  a  good 
statue  of  Pandora. — Bisettl,  No.  45, 
Vicolo  del  Vantaggio,  near  tlie  Corso, 
a  clever  Piedmontese  sculptor,  whose 
groups  of  Hope  and  Innocence  are 
much  admired.  —  Renzoni,  No.  73, 
Vicolo  del  Borghetto,  near  the  Hotel 
de  Riissie,  is  a  scidptor  of  considerable 
reputation. — Imhoff,  a  Swiss,  No.  8, 
Piazza  Barbermi;  his  Atalanta  and 
Rebecca  are  two  fine  w^orks. — TroscJiel, 
fi'om  Berlin,  Professor  of  the  Academy, 
No.  11,  Via  de'  Cappuccini ;  liis  Girl 
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asleep  over  lier  Spinning  in  Queen  "Vic- 
toria's collection,  and  his  Graces  at 
Potsdam,  are  amongst  liis  most  admired 
works. — Strazza,  54,  Yia  Sistina,  who 
obtained  a  medal  for  liis  statue  of 
Ishmael  at  the  Grreat  Exhibition  in 
1851,  and  author  of  one  of  the  Peri 
of  Lalla  Rookh. — Bienaime,  No.  16, 
Via  di  San  BasiHo — Cav.  Fabrls,  IS^o. 
14,  Via  Fehce,  Dnector  of  the  Vatican 
Museum,  has  acquired  reputation  for 
his  busts  and  sepulchral  monuments. 
—  Gott^  No.  155,  Via  Babuino,  remark- 
able for  his  execution  of  dogs  and 
anhnals  generally. — Jacometti,  No.  41, 
Piazza  Barberuii ;  Ms  most  celebrated 
M'orks  are  his  groups  of  om'  Saviour 
and  Judas,  and  Pilate  sho^^^Jlg  Christ 
to  the  people. — Gqja^sl,  No.  1,  beliind 
the  Tiibmia  of  S,  Carlo  in  Corso, 
author  of  Milton's  Eve  and  several 
large  works, — Stocchi,  No.  28a,  Vicolo 
di  Jesu  Maria. — A.  Kolherg^  a  pupil  of 
Thorwaldsen's,  29,  Via  della  Pm-ijaca- 
zione,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit. 

Paintees. —  Overheck,  No.  9,  Via 
deU'  Olmo,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
(His  studio  is  open  on  Sundays  and 
festas  from  12  to  2.)  This  eminent  G-er- 
man  was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the 
modern  school  who  recurred  to  the 
simple  manner  of  the  early  Itahan  paint- 
ers, or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  style.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  ai'e 
particularly  adapted  to  the  devotional 
feeling  which  characterises  the  period 
of  art  which  he  has  adopted  as  liis 
model.  —  Cavaliere  Capalti,  No.  14, 
Eipa  del  Fiume,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  without  a  rival  in  Kome,  or 
in  Italy,  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  well 
kno\vn  in  England  by  his  numerous 
works  of  the  latter  description  painted 
for  om-  countrymen. — Fenry  JViUiams^ 
No.  12,  Piazza  Mignanelh.  No  artist 
is  entitled  to  more  honom\ible  mention 
than  Pem-y  Wilhams  :  liis  style  is  pecu- 
liarly liis  own  ;  his  feeling  for  everything 
that  is  beautiful  m  natiu'e  is  combined 
with  the  most  dehcate  yet  powerful 
execution  ;  liis  views  of  scenery  about 
Pvome,  combined  with  groups  of  pea- 


santry and  cattle,  are  unrivalled.     No 
pamter  has  better  succeeded  in  repre- 
sentmg  with  accuracy  the  magnilicent 
outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  the 
details  of  the  ancient  edifices,  and  the 
splendid  colouring  cast  by  an  Itahan 
sun  over  the  Campagna  and  the  ruins 
scattered   over   it.  —  Dessoulavy^    No. 
33,    Via    Margutta,    beliind    the    Via 
Babuino.     One  of  the  very  talented  of 
oui'    English    landscape-painters :     his 
great  merits  are  well  known  to  admirers 
of  this  beautiful  branch  of  art.     Eew 
artist   in  modern   times    has    invested 
the  ruins  and  classical  sceneiy  of  E/Ome 
with  a  greater  interest. — Fage,  39,  Via 
Babuino,  an  American  painter,  cliiefiy 
of  portraits. — Arthur   Sirutt,  Via  del 
Babuino,  No.  135,  a  very  clever  pamter 
of  landscapes  and  Eoman  costumes ;  he 
lias  produced  some  large  paintings  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  other  j)arts  of  the 
Campagna,  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mhed;  and  is  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing book  of  Travels  m  Calabria.    Mr.  S. 
gives  lessons,  and  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended   as    a    master    for    landscape 
drawing   and    painting. — Mr.    Charles 
Coleman^   No.    26,  Via   dei   Zucchelli, 
out  of  the  Via  Felice,  author  of  a  series 
of  very  talented  etchings  of  the  animals 
and  scenery  of  the  Campagna,  and  of 
groups  of  its  cattle,  published  at  Rome. 
— Iti/lv.  Dunbar,  water-colour  artist, 4,  Via 
in  Arcione. — Mr.   JBoardman,   portrait 
and  historical  painter.  No.  15,  Vicolo 
de'    Greci  :    he  executes   clever    small 
works  of  peasant  groups,  cattle,  &c. — 
Minardi,  Palazzo  Colonna,  considered 
one  of  the  first  draughtsmen  in  Italv, 
—Podesti,  No.  86,  Via  S.  ClaucUo,  in 
great  repute  as  an  historical  painter. — 
Several    eminent    painters    from     the 
United  States  have  of  late  years  settled  at 
Rome: — G.  Broivn,  No.  7,  Vicolo  de' 
Ahberti,  oif  the  Via  del  Babumo,  land- 
scapes.— Thompson,    68,    Via    Sistina, 
historical  and  portrait  pamter. —  Chajo- 
man,    135,     Via    Babuino,    landscape 
painter,  and  author  of  a  good  work  on 
'  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Ai't.' — 
Lehman,  192,  Ripetta,   a  German  his- 
torical and  genre  painter. — NichoUs,  4, 
Vicolo    dei    Grreci,  ^ii^p§Pff/> —  M^ss 
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Chawne}\  6,  Via  Laimna,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  cleverest  copyists  in  Home 
of  the  old  masters. — Toermer,  Hotel 
de  E.ussie,  Yia  Babiiino,  a  Saxon  artist, 
who  excels  in  the  Flemish  style.  — 
Achille  Beno'UviUe^  61,  Yia  Babuino,  a 
French  landscape-painter  in  oils  and 
water -colours,  of  considerable  talent.  M. 
B.  receives  a  hmited  number  of  pupils 
at  his  studio,  having  separate  rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen. — Vallati.,  No.  5, 
Via  Margutta,  the  Jfu'st  painter  of  wilcl 
animals,  especially  boars,  in  Italy  :  Ms 
experience  as  a  sportsman  in  former 
days  particularly  qualifies  hun  for  this 
class  of  subjects. — Meyer^  No.  42,  Via 
della  Croce,  a  Danish  painter  of  comic 
subjects :  his  studies  of  the  Itahan 
character  in  its  comic  features  are  un- 
rivalled.— Newhold,  No.  6,  Via  de'  Cap- 
puccini,  an  Enghsh  landscape-painter, 
whose  studio  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  supply  himself  with  aclmirable  re- 
miniscences of  Koman  scenery  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  —  Mr.  JEagles,  123, 
Via  Felice,  for  Koman  costmnes. —  Cane- 
■vari,  110,  Piazza  Borghese,  2nd  floor, 
portrait-painter  in  oils  and  chalks,  often 
considered  to  approach  the  charms  of 
Vandyke  in  colom^ing. — Castelli^  33,  Via 
Margutta,  perhaps  the  best  landscape- 
pamter  among  the  Itahan  artists  at 
Rome. —  GagUarcUj  Palazzo  Gruistiniani, 
a  good  liistorical  and  fresco  painter. — 
Mariannecci^  7,  Vicolo  del  Babuino, 
makes  good  copies  of  the  old  masters 
in  crayons,  guasso,  and  water- colom's. 
—  Cavalierly  No.  49,  Via  Margutta,  a 
portrait -painter.^ — Coghett^  an  histori- 
cal painter,  Palazzo  Altemps,  Piazza 
S.  Apolhnare. — Consoni,  No.  7,  Vicolo 
di  Vantaggio. —  Chierici,  33^  Via  delle 
Mercede,  a  very  talentecl  artist. — Frof. 
Fasqiialini^  historical  painter,  Palazzo 
di  Firenze. —  Guar  dab  as  si  ^  from  Peru- 
gia, Via  della  Croce,  historical  painter. 
— Riedel^  No.  55,  Via  Margutta,  for  his 
effects  of  hghts  and  shades. — Koelman^ 
a  Belgian  artist,  No.  57,  Via  deU'  Olmo, 
one  of  the  best  copyists  in  miniatiu-e  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Amici, 
42,  Via  Margutta,  painter,  in  water- 
colours,  of  landscapes  and  peasant 
groups,  and  author  of  a  good  collection 


of  engraved  views  of  Home. — Knehel^ 
330,  Via  Margutta,  landscape  painter, 
gives  lessons  m  drawing. — The  prin- 
cipaL  copyists  of  the  old  masters  are — 
Cortazzi^  509,  Via  del  Corso  ;  Mazzo- 
liid,  437,  Piazza  di  San  Carlo  in  Corso 
— perhaps  the  two  best  copyists  of  his- 
torical and  large  pictm^es  in  Rome ;  Cav. 
Chatelain,  226,  Via  E-ipetta :  RaU% 
No.  75,  Piazza  ch  S.  Silvestro  ;  Campa- 
nile^ No.  77,  Via  della  Croce;  Casa- 
hianca,  Palazzetto  Borghese :  at  whose 
houses  extensive  collections  of  copies 
may  always  be  seen. 


§  29.  Colleges  and  Academies. 

Collegia  della  Sapienza,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  founded  by  Innocent  IV. 
in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  m  1295  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools  ;  the  pliilological  profes- 
sorsliips  were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequent  pontijfs  enlarged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  university 
with  the  taxes  on  various  articles  of 
excise.  The  present  buHding  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Grregory  XIIL,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  cornet,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, sustained  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  arcliitect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  fantastic  style  of  BorrominL  The 
imiversity  derives  the  title  of  the  Sapi- 
enza  from,  the  inscription  over  one  of 
the  entrances,  Initiutn  SapienticB  timor 
Domini.  Its  organisation  was  enth'ely 
remodelled  by  Lea  XII.  in,  1825.     It 
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is  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Cardinal- 
President  of  the  Congregation  of  Stu- 
dies, of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  and  of 
a  rector :  it  has  5  faculties — theology, 
law,  medicine,  natural  pliilosophy, 
and  philology.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors is  4<2,  5  of  whom  are  attached  to 
the  coUege  of  theology,  7  to  the  col- 
lege of  law,  13  to  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 11  to  that  of  natm-al  philosophy, 
and  6  to  that  of  philology.  All  then- 
lect\u*es  are  gratuitous,  theh-  salaries, 
about  400  scudi  yearly,  being  paid  by 
the  government.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents at  present  exceeds  500.  At- 
tached to  the  university  is  a  Lihraiy, 
founded  by  Alexander  yil.,and  Hberally 
increased  by  Leo  XII.  It  is  open  daily 
from  8  to  12,  and  for  2  hom-s  in  the 
afternoon,  ^vith  the  exception  of  Thurs- 
days. The  Museum  contains  a  veiy 
good  collection  of  nnnerals,  recently 
much  increased  by  the  pm-chase  of  the 
collection  of  Monsignore  Spada,  par- 
ticularly rich  m  Kussian  specimens  ;  a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
XII.  ;  an  extensive  series  of  geological 
specimens  illustrative  of  Brocchi's 
work  on  the  "  Suolo  di  Roma ;  "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  03'ganic  remains  of  the 
envu'ons  of  E^ome ;  a  series  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
used  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Eome,  formed  by  Signor  Belli ;  a  col- 
lection of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  ;  an  extensive  cabinet  of  phi- 
losophical instruments.  Attached  to 
the  medical  faculty  is  a  small  botanic 
Garden,  adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace, 
in  the  Trastevere,  and  to  that  of  natu- 
ral plnlosophy,  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servator}'-  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

CoUegio  Romano,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIII. ,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ajumanati ;  it  is  also  called  the 
Universita  Grregoriana,  and  is  exclu- 
sively under  the  management  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  course  of  uistruction  em- 
braces the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoric,  and  different  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  Attached  to  the  college 
are  a  library  j   the  museum  founded  by 


the  learned  Father  Ku'cher  ;  and  the 
Observatory.  The  Library- — veiy  rich 
in  Bibles  and  works  on  bibhcal  hterature 
— contains  several  Cliinese  works  on 
astronomy  collected  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  editions  of  the 
classics  with  notes  by  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  literai-y  treasm^es,  but 
maiiy  of  the  most  valuable  works  have 
disappeared.  The  Kircherian  Museum 
contains  a  very  rich  collection  of  clasbi- 
cal  antiquities  and  other  objects,  many 
of  wliich  are  most  interesting.  Gentle- 
men are  admitted  on  Smidays  from  10  to 
midday,  when  they  will  experience  every 
civility  and  information  from  its  learneci. 
Dh-ector,  Father  Marchi,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Hving  Eoman  archiTeolo- 
gists.  The  cabinet  of  medals  embraces 
a  very  complete  series  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  coins,  and  the  most  perfect 
knoTiTi  of  the  Roman  As.  The  Etrus- 
can antiquities  were  long  considered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  Museum  in 
the  Vatican  has  now  thrown  tliis  part 
of  the  EjLi'cherian  collection  into  the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmansliip  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  cmious  ornaments.  The 
Roman  bronzes  are  numerous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  iises,  balances, 
mirrors,  and  some  vessels  in  a  peculiar 
yellow  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  with 
about  4  per  cent,  of  tm,  remarkable 
for  the  httle  alteration  it  has  under- 
gone. Amongst  the  veiy  interesting 
objects  is  the  celebrated  Cista  Misiica, 
a  cylindrical  bronze  vase  and  cover, 
a  prize-box  given  to  gladiators,  and 
by  them  used  for  containing  all  the 
requisites  for  then'  toilette  before  enter- 
mg  the  arena  :  it  is  supported  upon  3 
elaborately -worked  eagle's  claws  press- 
ing on  as  many  toads,  and  covered 
with  engravings,  representing  on  one 
side  a  gladiator  landing  from  a  boat 
with  the  cista  in  his  liand,  and  on  the 
other  Amycus  vanquished,  attached  to 
a  tree  by  PoUux,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Argonauts;  tliis  cmious  specimen  of  an- 
cient art,  discovered  near  Prteneste,  has 
been  illustrated  by  Padre  Masclu  in 
his  '  Descrizzlone  (Leila  Cista  Mistica 
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trovata  a  Palest r'nia.'*  Another  is  a 
fine  bronze  seat  lately  disco Yered  near 
Osimo  :  tlie  bars  of  the  feet  are  beauti- 
fullj  inlaid  with  silver  tracings,  with 
verj  chaste  figures  of  the  heads  of  a 
swan,  of  an  ass,  and  of  a  Silenns  on  the 
arms.  The  bronze  sculptures  and  terra- 
cottas are  also  interesting  :  amongst  the 
former  a  very  beautiful  statue  of  Bac- 
chus ;  a  series  of  the  so-called  Phoenician 
bronze  figures  foiuid  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia ;  a  very  important  collection  of 
Roman  weights  and  measures — amongst 
the  former  some  standard  ones,  having 
marked  upon  them  the  weight,  and 
the  inscription  of  templi  opis  aug-,  in 
relief  characters  of  silver,  such  stan- 
dards were  preserved  in  that  temple  ; 
and  an  um'qiie  collection  of  Mhsilia, 
or  Glandes  Missiles^  in  lead,  as  thrown 
from  shngs,  several  bearing  inscrip- 
tions or  messages  between  the  be- 
siegers and  besieged.  Some  found  at 
Perugia  are  very  ciu'ious,  and  date 
from  the  siege  of  that  *town  by  Au- 
gustus ;  in  one,  the  besiegers  tell  theu* 
adversaries  that  they  are  aware  they 
are  reduced  to  the  last  straits,  esavris 
ET  ME  CELAS,  ouc  of  the  repHcs  to 
which  is  in  teinns  not  to  be  repeated. 
Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  Kir- 
cherian  Museum  are  a  series  of  silver 
vases,  some  of  great  beauty  from  their 
exquisite  ornaments,  discovered  at  Yicar- 
ello,  the  ancient  Aquas  Aurelice,  on  the 
Lake  of  Pracciano ;  3  of  these  vases 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Rome,  giving  the  name 
of  the  several  stations  and  the  dis- 
tances between  each,  formmg  important 
documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  this  portion  of  the  Roman  world. 
They  appear  to  date  from  the  reigns 
of  the  earher  Ctesars,  certainly  anterior 
to  that  of  Trajan,  as  places  founded 
by  that  emperor  are  not  included 
in  then'  lists  ;  these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  tlu-own  into  the  mineral 
springs,  where  they  were  discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Gades^  who,  having 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  these 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  divinity  that 
presided  over  the  waters.  Round  the 
avails  are  hung  several  mosaics  (one  of 


guinea-fowl  is  interesting).  In  the 
anteroom,  which  opens  out  of  the 
cloister  into  the  Museum,  are  numerous 
Roman  cippi  and  inscriptions.  Among 
the  other  cm'iosities  preserved  here  is 
the  sword  of  the  Constable  cle  Bourbon, 
of  Eastern  manufactm^e,  bearing  his 
name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  Italian 
generals  to  whom  it  had  previously 
belonged ;  a  collection  of  walking-sticks 
of  the  common  cane,  covered  with 
engravings  in  the  3£aro  Antonio  style  ;  a 
large  beam,  with  its  nails,  of  the  sup- 
posed ship  of  Tiberius,  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  and  m  the 
long  gallery  several  ancient  marbles 
and  fi-escoes,  most  of  the  latter  ruined 
by  restorations.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  gallery  opens  a  room  entirely  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquities  : 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  sepulchral  bas-rehefs 
fi'om  the  Qatacombs  and  the  churches 
which  stood  over  the  latter ;  in  glass 
cases  are  several  small  lamps  in  terra- 
cotta, with  Christian  emblems,  one  hav- 
ing a  rehef  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Cross  on  his  helmet  and  shield,  is 
worthy  of  notice  ;  two  handsome  tazze 
in  agate,  foimd  m  graven  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;  a  figm'e  of  om^  Savioui'  in 
silver  and  enamel,  found  in  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  5tli  century, 
the  oldest  specunen  of  this  kind  of  work 
yet  discovered.  In  a  long  gallery,  form- 
ing another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
deposited  the  Collection  of  Natm^al  His- 
tory formed  by  Father  Kircher ;  it  is  in 
great  confusion  as  to  arrangement,  but 
contains  many  interesting  specimens, 
especially  of  fossil  organic  remains  of 
the  country  about  Rome.  [Ladies  are 
only  admitted  to  this  museum  by 
a  special  permission  fi'om  the  Pope, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  interior 
of  a  convent.] 

The  Ohser'oatory  of  the  CoUegio 
Romano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  additions  to  this  seat 
of  learning,  and  at  this  time  the  most 
complete  establislmient  of  the  kind 
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ill  Italy;  formerly  placed  in  a  rickety 
tower  at  the  S.E.  quadrangle  of  the 
convent,  it  now  stands  on  two  of  the 
immense  solid  piers  raised  by  Car- 
dinal Ludovisi  to  support  the  cupola 
of 'his  chiu-ch  of  S.  Ignacio.  Besides 
the  instruments  for  current  astrono- 
mical researches,  such  as  the  transit 
clocks,  mural  circle,  &c.,  it  possesses 
a  magnificent  equatorial  by  Merz  of 
Mmiich,  a  donation  fi'om  a  member 
of  the  order,  aided  by  the  Pope,  who 
has  contributed  most  Hberally  from 
his  private  funds  to  the  flom-ishing 
state  of  the  Observatory.  The  ap- 
paratus for  registering  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  invented  by  the  present  di- 
rector, will  interest  our  scientific  coun- 
trymen. Attached  to  the  estabhshment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Magnetic  Obsei-vatory  with  Enghsh 
apparatus.  The  visitor  will  always 
experience  every  attention  and  facihty 
fi.'om  the  able  director.  Father  Secclh, 
a  foreign  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
and  of  most  of  our  British  scientific 
societies,  in  visiting  the  Obsei-vatory, 
wliich  he  has  made  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  really  useful  working  esta- 
bhshments  of  the  kind  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Strangers  are  achnitted 
(not  ladies)  every  Simday  fi'om  10  to 
12  o'clock  A.M. 

The  CoUegio  di  JPropagancld  Fide,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  College' 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  G-regory  XY.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  fi^om  infidel  or  heretical 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Cathohc  faith  among 
their  countrymen.  The  present  build- 
mg  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII,  fi-om 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  completed 
under  the  dh*ection  of  Borromini.  The 
celebrated  printing-office  established 
here  is  rich  in  Oriental  characters,  and 
has  produced  many  works  of  great  typo- 
graphical beauty.  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
January,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  then  in  Pome 
omit  to  attend;  the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  then*  several  lan- 


guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  their  countries.  In  front 
of  the  college  has  been  erected  a  column 
of  cippolino  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Vu'gin,  in  commemoration  of  the 
pubhcation  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
Bidl  estabhshing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Pomid  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini,  Moses 
by  EeveUi,  and  Ezekiel  by  Chelh,  ^yith. 
indifferent  bas-rehefs ;  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
whole  monument  is  a  very  poor  afiau\ 
The  fine  shaft  of  cippolino  is  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  fantastic  bronze  net- 
work extending  up  two-fifths  of  its 
height. 

The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  '^''ia 
Bonella,  near  the  Formn. — The  Eoman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ^vas  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  confraternity  of  pamters  with  the 
ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated  to  St. 
Martina.  The  academy  is  composed  of 
painters,  sculptors,  and  arcliitects,  who 
dh-ect  the  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  collection  of  pictiu*es,  which  has 
been  lately  much  enlarged,  contains 
several  very  fine  specimens,  amongst 
others  all  those  which  formed  the 
Secret  Cahinet  at  the  Capitol,  and 
which,  from  a  false  feeling  of  delicacy, 
were  there  shut  up  fi'om  public  view. 
The  paintmgs  are  arranged  in  one  loug 
hall,  into  wliich  two  smaller  open,  of 
which  we  have  annexed  a  plan  sho^^dng 
the  places  of  the  principal  pictures  : — 

I.  Large  Hall,  or  Neio  G-allery. 
—Foussin,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ; 
VandgJce,  Vh^gin,  Child,  and  2  Angels  ; 
Id.,  St.  Jerome,  a  sketch  for  a  large 
picture  ;  Fernet,  two  seapieces  ;  Fietro 
da  Carton  a,  a  good  copy  of  Paphael's 
G-alatea  in  the  Farnesina  Palace  .; 
Faolo  Feroiiese,  Vanity,  personified 
by  a  lady  looking  at  herself  in  a 
muTor;  Titian,  Vanity,  a  recumbent 
naked  figure ;  Vmulyke,  a  female  por- 
trait, called  erroneously  Queen  Elizas 
hQ.t\i',  FCarlo^^^^^d^ly^GeiYmg  the 
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cardinal's  hat  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ; 
Claude,  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  seaport; 
Cav.  Arjpino,  Andromeda,  a  very  pretty 
small  picture  ;  IT.  SemUng,  the  Virgin 
and  Child ;  Antonio  and  Jaco])o  Talma, 
4  pictures,  of  the  G-races,  Susanna  and 
the  Elders,  &c. ;  Paolo  Veronese,  Su- 
sanna ;  Titian,  his  sketch  for  the  large 
picture  of  Paul  III.  and  his  2  nephews, 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Naples  ;  Sayez, 
a  gladiator  ;  Handhorst,  a  vestal  aban- 
doned to  die  in  prison. 

II.  Boom  of  Tortraits  of  Memhers  of 
the  Academif,  mostly  modern;  that  of 
T.  Zuccaro  by  himself  is  an  exception. 


Amongst  other  academicians  figure  the 
father  of  the  present  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a 
Highland  costume,  the  two  veriest 
daubs  in  the  collection;  Velasquez^ 
Portrait  of  Innocent  XI. ;  an  excellent 
Portrait  of  om'  British  Canova,  Gribson, 
by  his  talented  friend,  JPenry  Williams; 
Raphael,  a  fi-esco  of  a  Child,  a  lovely 
com])osition,  given  by  Wicar. 

III.  —  On  the  roof  Guido'' s  pic- 
tm-e  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Ti- 
tian, Calista  and  Nymphs  :  this  picture, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ossuna  family, 
being  purchased  in  England  by  Signer 
Pellegrini,  was  given  by  liim  to  the 
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Academy ;  it  is  a  fine,  but  not  verj 
delicate  pictm-e  to  look  on.  Guercino,  a 
Magdalen,  painted  originally  in  fresco 
and  transferred  to  canvas.  Guido  Cag- 
nacci,  Tarquin  killing  Lucretia,  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  master; 
this  was  one  of  the  pictiu-es  most 
screened  from  public  yiew  in  the  Secret 
Cab  Diet.  Guido' s  celebrated  For- 
tune. Raphael,  St.  Luke  paintmg 
the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on 
panel ;  a  fine  fragment.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  only  a  portion  of  tliis 
pictm-e,  the  Madonna  and  infant  Chiist, 
is  by  Raphael.  Titian^  the  Saviour  and 
the  Pharisee.  Baroccio^  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  St.  Andrew.  Schnetz,  the 
present  dh^ector  of  the  French  Academy 
in  Rome,  Prometheus.  In  one  of  the 
presses  in  this  room  is  now  shut  up  the 
skull  which  for  so  long  a  time  passed  as 
that  of  Raphael,  mitil  the  real  one  was 
found  on  opening  liis  grave  in  the  Pan- 
theon {see  p.  38).  The  skull  in  ques- 
tion is  now  considered  to  be  that  of 
Raffaele  Adjutorio,  who  founded  a  re- 
ligious confraternity  of  painters  in  the 
same  ch. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  under  the 
gallery  are  pi^eserved  the  pictures  and 
dramngs  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  some  casts 
of  the  works  of  Can  ova,  Tborwaldsen 
&c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the  Egiiia 
marbles  presented  recently  by  the  Khig 
of  Bavaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  open 
every  day,  on  givmg  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode.  There  are  neither  numbers, 
names,  nor  catalogues  of  the  paint- 
ings, so  that  the  custode' s  assistance  is 
necessary. 

Accademia  Arclieologica  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
learned  arcliEeologists  of  Europe.  It 
has  pubhshed  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions ;  it  holds  its  meetings  moiithly 
(on  Thursdays),  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  the  Sapienza. 

Accademia  degli  Arcadia — Pew  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  founded 


in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Ci'escunbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  "  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Roman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican  ;  tlie 
fij'st  magistrate  was  styled  custos  ;  tlie 
members  were  called  shepherds  ;  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  that  then'  number 
should  not  exceed  the  nimiber  of  farms 
in  Ai'cadia  ;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  Tiiame^  assigned  to  him  ;  the 
business  of  the  meetmgs  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  hterary  taste 
fi'om  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  tlie 
celebrity  of  some  among  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  2000 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
all  over  Itaty.  The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  design,  . 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity  ~ 
dm'ing  the  ]  8th  centiu'y  ;  and  besides 
Italians,  scarcely  any  distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  fi'om  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  havmg  entered 
its  ranks.  In  1788  Goethe  was  en- 
rolled as  an  iU'cadian,  by  the  title  of 
Megaho  Melpomenio ;  and  received, 
mider  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  Ar- 
cadia has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy  ;  it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Rome,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
christens  Italian  clergymen,  English 
squu^es,  and  G-eiiuan  counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  lieathens. 
It  publishes,  moreover,  a  regular  jom'- 
nal,  the  Giornale  Ai'cadico ;  which, 
although  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  ridi- 
cule with  the  men  of  letters  in  other 
provmces,  condescends  to  follow  slowly 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  often 
furnishes  foreigners  with  interesting 
information,  not  only  literary  but 
scientific." 

Accademia   de^  Lincei^   the    earliest' 
scientific   society  in  Italy,  founded  iq. 
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1603  by  Prince  !Federigo  Cesi  and  otlier 
contemporaiy  jbliilosophers,  amongst 
others  Galileo.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  device,  the  lynx,  emblematical 
of  watchfalness.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1849  by  Pins  IX.,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  natiu'al  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences. The  meetings  are  held  at  1 
o'clock  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol.  Dake 
Massimo,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Roman  nobility  for  liis  scientific  ac- 
quirements and  general  learning,  is  the 
President,  and  Professor  Volpicelli,  a 
talented  writer  on  Physics,  the  Secre- 
tary. It  pubhshes  regularly  its  transac- 
tions. 

Accademia  Tiherina,  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Rome.  The 
meetings  take  place  every  Monday  in 
the  Palazzo  Maccarani. 

Accademia  Filarmonica,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  date,  whose  concerts 
afford  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  classes  of  Rome. 
The  academy  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assemblies  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  where 
concerts  are  given  dm'ing  Advent  and 
Lent  when  the  theatres  are  closed, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
These  assemblies  are  often  very  bril- 
liant, the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
most  fashionable  ;  those  in  front  being 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  Roman 
aristrocracy.  Foreign  visitors  will  be 
able  to  procirre  admission  on  apphca- 
tion  to  the  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy. 

Arcliceological  Institut  e.tounded  some 
years  since  under  the  auspices  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  contributes  most  libe- 
rally, indeed  almost  entirely,  to  its  sup- 
port. Many  eminent  G-erman  scholars 
have  delivered  lectures  at  the  Institute, 
and  Bunsen,  Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and 
Braun  have  contributed  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — a  most  interest- 
ing collection  on  Archaeological  Science. 


The  meetings  are  held  weekly,  generally 
on  Fridays  at  3  P.M.,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  freely  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  belnnd  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  are  read  on  arcliaeological 
subjects.  Dr.  Henzel  is  the  present 
learned  and  talented  secretary  of  the 
societ}^. 

The  Academies  of  France^  Florence^ 
and  Naples  are  estabhshments  where 
a  number  of  young  artists,  selected 
from  their  respective  countries,  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  go- 
vernments for  a  certain  period.  The 
Academy  of  France  is  lodged  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian ;  that  of 
Florence  in  the  Palazzo  di  Firenze,  the 
residence  of  the  Tuscan  minister  j  and 
that  of  Naples  m  the  Farnesina. 


§  30.  Hospitals  and  Charitable 
Institutions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  pub- 
he  charity  as  Rome,  and  in  none 
are  the  hospitals  more  magnificently 
lodged,  or  endowed  with  more  princely 
liberality.  The  annual  endowment  of 
these  establishments  is  no  less  than 
258,390  scudi,  derived  from  lands,  from 
grants,  and  from  the  Papal  treasury,  *  for- 

*  Accordiug  to  the  Returns  published  by 
Mousignore  Morrichini  in  1S42, 

Scudi.    Scudi. 

The  total  amount  expended  in  * 

charities  in  Rome,  including 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  ele- 
mentary schools,  marriage 
portions  for  girls,  orphans, 
&c.,  was 780,700 

Of   which,   from   private  re- 
venues and  contributions     .  349,846 

By  the  general  treasuiy     .     .  430,854 


The- 
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merly  administered  by  separate  conJ&.'a- 
ternities.  The  hospitals  were  placed  bj 
the  French  government  under  one  gene- 
ral board,  as  in  Paris,  from  Avhich  the 
best  results  were  obtained  ;  but  of  late 
years  the  ancient  system  has  in  some 
degree  been  restored,  each  establish- 
ment being  placed  under  a  separate 
direction,  a  system  fraught  with  job- 
bing and  abuses,  although  there  is  a 
prelate  at  their  head.  In  ordinary 
times  the  hospitals  can  receive  about 
4000  patients.  Formerly  ill- administered 
and  badly  managed  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  fr'om  duuinisliing  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  and 
limiting  it  to  its  purely  spu-itual  duties. 
One  of  the  great  amehorations  as  re- 
gards the  Ulterior  economy  of  the  hos- 
pitals dates  from  the  introdactioUjby  the 


The  annual  receipts  of  the  8 
hospitals  at  the  same  period 
were,  from  property  and  pri- 
vate endowments 

Contributed  by  the  genenxl 
treasury 


The  poor-houses  of  S.  Michele, 

with  530  inmates. 
Ditto  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  An- 
geli,  950  inmates.     .     .     . 
Of  which  39,000  so.  were 
contributed  by  the  trea- 
sury. 


102,620 

258,390 


43,200 


13  institutions  for  distributing 

970  marriage  portions     .     .         .,  35,356 

14  Conservatories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  597  female  orphans, 

from  private  sources.      .     .     23,570 
By  the  general  treasury  .      28,620 

52,190 

Charity  distributed  a  domicilio 
from  the  Pope  and  private 

charities 46,392 

Contributed  by   the  Govern- 
ment      160,000 


206,392 


Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  employing  the  poor 
in  public  works 52,000 

Percentage  on  the  receipts  of 

the  lottei-y  for  alms 29,376 

The  number  of  children  receiving  education 
in  the  Scuole  infantile  (5136),  Scuole  regionarie 
(ir)92),  Scuole  regolare  (4030),  and  the  Scuole 
parrodiiale  (1100),  was  11,758. 


late  Princess  Doria,  of  those  admu^able 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
services  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  management.  It  is  to  France, 
under  the  dii-ection  of  the  benevolent 
lady  above-mentioned,  that  the  poor 
of  the  Eternal  City  are  indebted  for 
this  amelioration,  and  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  great 
opposition  at  fii^st  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  in  the  management  of  these 
usefrd  institutions.  jSTotwithstanding, 
however,  their  great  wealth,  the  Eoman 
hospitals  are  still  behind  those  of  Flo- 
rence and  of  Milan,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that,  with  such  a  wide 
field  for  pathological  investigation,  the 
Roman  medical  school  is  by  far  the 
least  advanced  m  Italy,  behind  those 
of  the  secondary  provincal  tovras  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  a  better  proof 
of  which  cannot  be  adduced  than  that 
in  the  present  century  Kome  has  not 
produced  an  eminent  medical  man  fr^om 
its  own  school,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  medical  periodical  published  in 
this  great  centre  of  disease  and  sulfering, 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  strange 
to  om'  medical  readers,  not  a  medical 
societ;5^  of  any  description  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  its  180,000 
inhabitants.  In  general  the  hospitals 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  owing  to 
the  large  wards,  which  in  the  climate  ^ 
of  Home  can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger 
establishments  the  wards  generally 
converge  towards  a  centre,  -^diere  the 
altar  stands  under  a  dome,  a  form  also 
contributing  to  good  ventilation.  This 
system  of  large  wards  also  renders  the 
general  service  easier  and  more  econo- 
mical. The  prmcipal  hospitals  of  Home 
are — 

The  great  one  of  Santo  S2nritOy  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  St. 
Peter's.  Founded  at  the  end  of  the 
12tli  centy.  by  Imiocent  III.,  it  has 
gone  on  increasing,  so  as  now  to  form 
almost  a  small  town  vritlun  itself :  it  is 
so  richly  endowed  that  it  has  acquired 
the  title  of  il  piu  gran  Signore  di  Itomay 
possessmg  large  j^roperty  in  the  city, and 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  covmtry 
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wliicli  the  trayeller  passes  over  be- 
tween Kotne  and  Civita  Vecchia.  Its 
finances  are  said  to  be  ill-managed,  being 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiastical 
administration.  Santo  Spnito  consists 
of  an  hospital  properly  speaking  for  the 
sick,  of  the  male  sex  only,  of  a  clinical 
ward,  and  of  one  for  the  mihtary,  of  a 
foundhng  hospital,  and  a.  lunatic  asy- 
lum for  both  sexes.  The  hospital  con- 
tains in  ordinaiy  times  about  600  me- 
dical and  surgical  cases,  430  lunatics, 
and  about  400  foundlings  ;  but  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  aguie  sets  in 
during  the  smnmer  months  amongst  the 
labouring  population  of  the  Campagna, 
the  accommodation  for  the  sick  can 
be  nearly  doubled  m  an  adjoining 
builduig  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
purpose.  All  diseases  are  admitted, 
and  the  number  of  patients  annually 
falls  httle  short  of  15,000  j  the  deaths 
averaging  httle  more  than  7 J  per  cent. 
This  small  amovmt  of  mortality  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cncumstance  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  admissions 
are  cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent 
fever,  which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the 
outset,  and  wliich  is  soon  relieved 
by.  an  early  administration  of  qiiinine. 
Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  clmical 
ward  of  18  beds.  There  is  also  a  Pa- 
thological Museum,  and  a  library,  a 
great  part  of  the  books  and  instruments 
in  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  emi- 
nent physician  Lancisi.  The  Foundling 
JSospital  in  S.  Spirito  is  capable  of 
containing  upwards  of  3000  children; 
the  number  annually  received  is  about 
800.  In  1846,  the  last  period  for  wliich 
we  have  seen  returns,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years,  out  of  5382  received 
in  the  hospital  2941  died,  giving  a  mor- 
tahty  of  57  per  cent.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  great  proportion  of 
the  foundlings  are  sent  out  to  nurse 
in  the  coimtry,  where  the  mortahty  is 
still  more  considerable.  In  addition  to 
this  hospital,  there  are  several  others 
in  Eome,  which  swell  the  number 
of  foundlings  to  upwards  of  3000 
annually  :  they  offer  such  facilities  for 
admission,  that  children   are   brought 


here  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  from  the  neighbom-ing  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  contains  about  430  inmates, 
the  average  deaths  11  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  confined  natm-e  of  the  locality, 
to  the  want  of  gardens  and  large 
coui'ts,  the  hospital  is  a  real  prison  ; 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
engenders  bad  air — the  situation  in 
every  Avay  unfit  for  its  object.  The 
wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and  the 
poor  inmates  well  attended  to,  especi- 
ally in  the  female  division,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing 
causes  of  mental  alienation  met  with 
here  arises  from  rehgious  scruples  ;  the 
relative  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nuns  to  the  other  inmates  is  therefore 
considerable. 

The  other  hospitals  in  Pome  are  the 
Santissimo  Salvatore,  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
founded  soon  after  Santo  Spnito,  by 
Cardinal  Colonnaj  it  can  admit  600 
patients.  The  mortahty  is  here  greater 
than  in  any  other  hospital  in  Pome, 
being  upwards  of  14  per  cent,,  owing 
to  the  insalubrious  situation  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  to  its  containmg  many  old 
people  afiected  with  chronic  diseases. 
— San  Q-iacomo  in  August  a,m  the  Corso, 
a  surgical  and  Lock  hospital  for  both 
sexes,  with  about  400  beds  ;  the  annual 
admissions  exceed  2000.  This  hospital 
has  been  lately  enlarged,  but  its  situation 
is  not  good,  and  the  ventilation  might  be 
better  managed.  In  general,  as  to  clean- 
liness, this  hospital  is  behmd  SaiiSph-ito. 
— JLa  Consolazione,  or  Santa  Maria 
delta  Consolazione,  on  the  S.E.  dechvity 
of  the  Capitoline  hill,  receives  patients 
of  both  sexes  for  surgical  diseases,  and 
especially  accidents.  The  nmnber  of 
beds  is  about  160,  but  rarely  more  than 
half  of  that  number  are  occupied. 
Prom  being  situated  near  the  popiilous 
quarters  of  the  Monti  and  Trastevere, 
most  of  the  cases  of  stabbmg  are  taken 
to  it.  The  wards  are  clean  and  airy,  and 
the  situation  healthy,  which  will  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  low  annual 
rate  of  mortahty— 5^  per  cent. — San 
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Giovanni  di  Calahita^  or  del  Benfratelli^ 
in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  and,  curiously 
enough,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  temxDle 
of  Esculapius  :  its  more  recent  name 
of    Fate    hene^  fratelli^    "  Do    good, 
brethren,"  has  been  derived  fi'om  the 
inscription  on  the  begging-box  of  the 
friars  of  the  order  of  the  Spanish  San 
Juan  de  Dios  de  Calabita,  by  whom  it 
was  foimded-  in  1538  :  it  only  receives 
male  patients  affected  with  acute  dis- 
eases.    It  has  74  beds,  but  the  average 
number  of  patients  does  not  exceed  40 ; 
the  mortality  7i  per  cent. — Sayi  Galli- 
cano,  in  the  Trastevere,  for  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  for  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  building,  founded  in  1724,  is  well 
suited  for  the  pm'pose,  and  contains  2 
large  and  well-ventilated  wards   with 
accommodation  for  240 m-door  patients. 
The  principal  cutaneous  diseases  found 
here  are  ])sora  and  ringworm^  the  latter 
still  treated  by  a  cruel  and  painful  me- 
thod long  abandoned  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  5    it   is  very  prevalent   in   the 
maritime  districts  about  Rome,  particu- 
larly on  the  dechvities  of  the  Yolscian 
hills,  about  Sezze,  Piperno,  &c. — Sta. 
Trinita  de' Fellegrini,  near  the  Ponte  de' 
Quattro  Capi,  chiefly  used  as  an  hospital 
for  convalescents,  where  poor  patients 
are  removed  from  the  other  institutions  : 
on   then'   recovery  they   are   admitted 
here  for  3  days  or  more,  and  receive 
clothing  if  necessary  on  leaving.     The 
number  of  patients  who  can  be  received 
amounts  to  nearly  500.  Tliis  institution, 
the  utiKty  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
spoken  of,  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims,  founded  by  S.  Fihppo  Keri  in 
1500.    In  ordinary  years  about  4000  of 
these  travellers  are  lodged  in  it,  but  in 
those    of   Jubilees    (every    quarter    of 
a  centm\y)   300,000  have  received  re- 
lief ;  in  i625,  as  many  as  582,760  ;  in 
1725,  382,140  ;    and  m  1825,  263,592 
pilgrims  received  assistance  here. — San 
Rocco^  a  small  lying-in  hospital,  near 
the  Eipetta,  with  20  beds,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  Eome.     There  is  great 
liberahty  as  to  the  admission  of  patients, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  precautions 


adopted  to  ensure  secresy,  and  to  avoid 
every  tiling  that  can  hurt  the  feehngs 
or  injui'c  the  reputation  hereafter  of 
those  who  are  admitted  into  it. 

In  addition  to  these  pubhc  hospitals, 
there  are  several  small  histitutions  of 
a  more  private  natui-e  belonging  to 
chfferent  nations  and  corporations  :  the 
G-ermans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Lucchese  have 
each  their  sej)arate  hospitals ;  that  of 
the  G-erman  Protestants,  founded  by 
subscriptions,  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
piino,  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, desei'ves  particular  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  8  or  10  patients, 
who  are  received  gratuitously,  or,  if  they 
can  afford  it,  on  payment  of  a  small 
daily  retribution.  The  hospital  is  imder 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  wliichit  is  situated:  the  sick  ward 
forms  a  floor  in  a  large  building  overlook- 
ing the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  oflicers 
of  the  Ai'chaeological  Institute,  its  li- 
brary, &c.,  and  by  apartments  let  out 
chiefly  to  artists  or  foreign  hteraiy  men 
visiting  Eome.  The  hospital  depart^- 
ment  is  Avell  deservmg  of  the  support 
of  oi-U"  coiuitrymen  who  visit  Eome, 
as  the  only  one  where  poor  British 
Protestants  can  be  received  ViTithout 
being  subjected  to  the  persecution  of 
the  friars  and  attendants  in  the  other 
hospitals  to  bring  about  theu*  conver- 
sion to  Eomanism ;  upon  no  charity 
in  Eome  can  the  contribution  of  the 
Enghsh  Protestant  be  more  worthily 
bestowed ! 

Besides  the  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  there  are  numerous 
confraternities  for  visiting  the  sick,  for 
burying  the  dead,  and  for  distributing 
marriage  portions  to  young  girls.  In 
the  latter  way  a  sum  of  35,000  scudi, 
distributed  in  925  portions,  is  annu' 
ally  granted,  not  including  similar  gifts 
from  private  families.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents the  number  of  marriages,  as  in 
many  cases  the  same  girl  will  receive 
a  portion  from  more  than  one  insti- 
tution. Another  very  laudable  mode 
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of  cliarity  is  the  distribution  of  relief  at 
the  homes  of  the  poor  by  different 
confraternities  or  Commusioni  cW  Sus- 
sidii,  as  they  are  designated.  In  this 
way  upwards  of  225,000  scudi  (45,000Z.) 
are  expended  annually,  of  which  tjie 
general  treasury  contributes  179,364 
scudi.  All  this  is  independent  of  the 
large  sums  given  by  local  confraterni- 
ties, and  the  rich  aristocratic  fauiihes, 
whose  estates  are  many  of  them  lieaTily 
bm-dened  for  the  pm-pose.  It  may  sur- 
prise the  traveUer  therefore,  with  such  a 
profusion  of  charities  in  every  shape, 
that  mendicity  exists  at  Home  to  such 
a  glaring  extent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  pubhc  charity  is  in  many  cases  in- 
discriminately, and  often  injudiciously 
bestowed,  and  offers  a  premium  to 
idleness  ;  it  has  the  effect  of  di-awing 
to  the  capital  those  hordes  of  stiu-dy 
beggars  by  whom  the  stranger  is 
assailed  at  every  turning ;  but  it  is 
also  to  be  feared  that  this  system  is 
encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church  to 
an  extent  that  is  attended  with  con- 
sequences the  contrary  to  those  in- 
tended to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
large  city  in  which  street-begging  is 
practised  with  more  annoyance  to  the 
pubhc  than  Rome,  and  few  places 
where,  from  the  large  sums  bestowed 
in  charity,  it  ought  less  to  exist. 

The  Hospital  of  San  Ilicliele,  at  the 
E-ipa  Grande,  is  an  immense  establish- 
ment, formerly  intended  as  an  asylum 
for  poor  children  and  m&m  persons ; 
but  of  late  years  converted  into  an 
estabhshment  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  hospital,  properly  so  called,  now 
consists  of  a  house  of  industry  for  cliil- 
dren  of  both  sexes,  a  house  of  correction 
for  women  and  juvenile  offenders,  and 
schools  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts, 
in  which  drawing,  painting,  music, 
sculpture,  &c.,  are  taught:  in  the  indus- 
trial portion  upwards  of  800  persons 
are  employed  ;  the  organization  of 
this  part  of  the  establishment  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  present  director  Car- 
dinal Tosti.  The  school  of  arts  ^qv- 
haps  aims  at  an  education  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has 


produced  some  men  of  eminence, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  engravers 
Calamata  and  Mercm-ij.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  might  be  tm-ned 
perhaps  to  more  useful  objects.  An- 
nexed to  this  hospital,  but  enthely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  large  prison,  chiefly 
for  the  reception  of  pohtical  offenders, 
and   for   persons    accused    of    serious 


Worhliouse  of  Sta.  Maria  clegli  An- 
gel I. — Tliis  estabhshment,  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1824,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Grovernment,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  selected  among  deserving 
objects  in  different  parishes  of  the  city. 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
the  girls  what  is  necessary  for  domestic 
service.  The  establislnnent  is  sup- 
ported cliiefly  by  the  Grovernment, 
wliich  contributes  39,000  scudi  an- 
nually, and  from  the  profits  of  the 
labour  of  its  inmates. 

There  is  no  poor  or  work  house  in 
our  English  sense  for  old  people  in 
Home,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  excessive  amount 
of  street  mendicity. 


§  31.  Protestant  Burial-ground. 

The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is  one 
of  those  objects  which  all  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  British  traveller  in  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skies  of  the  Eternal  City,  ap- 
peal irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  beauty, 
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which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
with  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it.  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats,  Richard  Wyatt  the  sculp- 
tor, and  John  Bell  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon. The  tombstone  of  Shelley  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  new  burial- 
ground,  under  the  Aurelian  wall,  with 
this  inscription  :  —  "  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Cor  Cordium.  Natus  iv  Aug, 
MDCCXCII.  Obiit  VIII  Jul.  mdcccxxii. 

•*  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  expression  Cor  Gordiam,  "  the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  asserted  fact,  that,  Avhen  his 
body  was  burnt  on  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only 
portion  that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery  is  the  grave- 
stone of  his  friend  John  Keats,  with 
the  following  inscription  :  —  '^  This 
grave  contains  all  that  Avas  mortal  of 
a  young  English  poet,  who,  on  his 
deathbed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his 
enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  tombstone :  '  Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.' 
February  24,  1821."  The  grave  of  John 
Bell  is  close  by.  By  far  the  greater 
nimiber  of  monuments  bear  the  names 
of  Englishmen  :  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  being  consi- 
dered at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
church,  or  ^'  Acatolici."  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn,  although 
less  so  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  displa}'-  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be  better  placed  at  P^re  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  to  the  plain  travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion,   erected    by    Captain    Spencer, 


R.N,,  to  5  British  sailors  who  were 
drowned,  "when  on  duty  from  their 
ship  off  Fiumicino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret  of 
their  captain."  Near  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  the  amiable  Chev.  Koestner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  English.  The  ground  is  re- 
markably well  kept.  A  deep  trench 
surrounds  the  old  cemetery,  which  was 
abandoned  as  the  plantations  round 
the  graves  were  likely  to  mask  the 
view  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 
The  new  burial-ground,  which  has 
been  recently  much  enlarged,  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  at  the  expense  of  the 
papal  government.  A  sum  amounting 
to  about  1000  scudi,  subscribed  by 
British  and  other  Protestants,  is  in- 
vested in  the  Roman  funds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  applied  to  defray 
the  salary  of  a  sexton,  who  is  always 
in  attendance,  and  the  expenses  of 
repairs.  The  burial-fees  are,  at  least 
for  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  ex- 
tremely moderate. 


§  32.   Climate. 

The  notice  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  where  so  many  monuments 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  visited  Rome  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  may  naturally  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  its  climate.  Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  "  mild  and  soft,  but 
rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  26  years'  observations  at 
the  CoUegio  Romano,  is  59^7',  or  92° 
higher  than  that  of  London,  1°  below^ 
that  of  Naples,  and  4^  below  that  of 
Madeira.  The  mean  temperature  of 
winter  still  remains  ICP  higher  than 
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that  of  London,  and  is  somewtiat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  1 1  ° 
below  that  of  Madeira.  In  spring  the 
mean  temperature  is  9°  above  London, 
1°  colder  than  Naples,  and  4°  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tem- 
perature Eome  has  the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Provence,  but 
not  of  Nice.  Its  diurnal  range  is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.  In  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  Pisa,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pau."  In  regard 
to  moisture,  Ptome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon  comparing  it  with  the  dry, 
parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.  It  is,  how- 
over,  considerably  drier  than  Pisa, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  S.W. 
of"  France.  The  frosts  which  occur 
in  December  and  January  are  sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
the  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
clear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
generally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noonday 
sun.  (The  month  of  January,  1858, 
afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  this, 
it  having  frozen  nearly  every  night 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
to  22°  Fahr.)  The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  seldom  falls  lower  than 
25^  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  17°  (in  February,  1845).  January 
and  December  are  the  coldest,  and  July 
the  hottest  months  in  the  year,  their  re- 
spective mean  temperatures  being  44° 6' 
and  74°  7',  and  the  greatest  heat  in  the 
shade  83°  5'.  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  hours.  The  N.  wind,  or  tramon- 
tana,  prevails  often  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  winter  and  spring,  as  it 
did  during  the  present  year  for  nearly  3 
months ;  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  penetrating,  which  sel- 
dom extends  beyond  3  days.  The  sir- 
occo, or  S.  and  S.E.  wind,  although 
relaxing,  produces  little  inconvenience 


during  the  winter  months  ;  in  summer 
its  debilitating  effects  are  more 
marked  and  oppressive.  All  classes  at 
Rome  agree  in  regarding  Hhe  i  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
natives  expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. Another  local  peculiarity 
is  the  care  with  which  the  Romans 
avoid  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  generally:  it 
is  a  saying  that  none  but  English- 
men and  dogs  walk  in  the  sunshine 
at  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  our 
countrymen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb. In  a  city  built  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  in  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent ;  for  . 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids. The  malaria  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  history, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 
depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  characters, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  Holland,  and  in 
marshy  districts  over  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  sea.  The  form  and  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  producing  cause,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur ;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  the  swamps  of 
Walcheren  to  the  pestilential  shores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
ceteris  paribus,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. Malaria  fevers  seldom  occur 
at  Rome  before  July,  and  they  cease 
early  in  October  with  the  first  au- 
tumnal rains,  a  period  during  which 
few  strangers  reside  there.  The  fevers 
of  this  kind  which  exist  at  other 
seasons  are  generally  relapses,  or  com- 
plicated with  other  diseases,  such  as 
catarrhal  affections:  the  months  of 
January  and  February  of  the  present 
year  (1858)  have  |h ecu  remarkable  in- 
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stances  of  this  fact,  when  the  mortal- 
ity amongst  the  native  population  was 
at  one   time   increased   three -fold   by 
influenza,  accompanied  by  fever.    One 
of    the    most    frequent    predisposing 
causes   of  this   fever   is   exposure    to 
currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.     This  is  a  more   fre- 
quent  source    of   other   diseases    also 
among  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rally believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted  with    the    nature   of   the 
climate.     Exposure   to   the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spring,  is  also  an  exciting  cause,  and 
a   frequent   determining   cause  of  re- 
lapses.   Another  is  improper  diet.    An 
idea   prevails   that   full  living   and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  necessary 
to  preserve  health  in   situations  sub- 
ject to  malaria.     This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  J  and  many  of  our  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.     Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption    of  the   populous   parts   of 
large    towns,    in   consequence    of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  '*  A  person  may,  I  believe,  sleep 
Mdth  perfect  safety 'in   the   centre  of 
the    Pontine  marshes   by   having   his 
room  kept  well   heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing  the   night."      According    to    the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata  which   produce    malaria   fevers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from    the   damp   grounds   of  the   de- 
serted  villas  ;    they    are    dense    and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.     They 
are  invariably  dispelled   by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.     Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from   year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with   comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single   night.     Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
state   of  the   population.     Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 


place    has    become    unhealthy;    and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has   been    crowded    into    a   confined 
space,  as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  highly - 
peopled    quarters  around  the   Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
has  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits   of  the    people :    to 
persons  affected  with  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Roman  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
facts,  state  that  street  pavements  and 
the   foundations  of  houses  effectually 
destroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation  of  the  miasmata ;    and   that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the   owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the   family   palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthj^,   and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
is   more    susceptible    of  the   influence 
of  malaria   during   sleep    than   when 
awake  :  hence  the  couriers  who  carry 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 
and    Naples   make    it   a   rule   not   to 
sleep    whilst    crossing    the     Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoke    as  an 
additional     security.      In     regard    to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it 
is   generally    considered   one    of    the 
best  in    Italy  in   the   early  stages   of 
consimiption.     In    this    class   of    ma- 
ladies, the  sjTnptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued   during   the   outward    journey 
frequently    disappear    after    a    short 
residence  ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the   disease   generally   proceeds  more 
rapidly  than"  in   England.     In   bron- 
chial affections   and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism  it  has  been  found  beneficial ; 
but   with    persons    disposed    to    apo- 
plexy, or   who  have  already  suffered 
from   paralytic    affections,    and   vale- 
tudinarians of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,    or   subject    to    mental 
despondency,   the    climate    of    Rome 
does  not  agree  :  in  many  such  cases, 
indeed,  a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught 
with  .danger ;    nor   is   it  proper    for 
persons  disposed  to  hsemorrhagic  affec- 
tions, ov   for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing   period,    l^owever  ^iX^M^     The 
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following  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid  :  —  "  There  is 
no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder  mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol, 
the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  are  full  of 
danger  to  the  delicate  invalid ;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re- 
peated, he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  over, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  with  comparative  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood  for- 
sakes the  surface  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sions into  the  country  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  made  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  after  sunset."  In  selecting 
their  place  of  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar- 
ters, and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  saying,  that,  inhere  the 
S'l.n  does  not  enter,  the  physician  invariabiij 
must. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Rome,  especially  in  its  relation  with 
disease,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
Editor  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Italian  physicians  there,  more  than  any 
other  consulted  by  our  countrymen  : — 

"  It  has  been  a  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climate  of  Rome  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  just  as  much  as  its 
beneficial  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.    We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 


sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medical  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  very  clear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

'*  It  is  a  common  impression  amongst 
the  natives  that  the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  blood-  (addensa  il  sangue). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  sanguification,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  climate 
will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Rome  proves  particularly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 
tracted consumption  and  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  not 
so  far  advanced  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  fever  and  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  system.  Should  this  last  be  the 
case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Rome  produces  a  very 
prejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
hurries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fatal 
termination  —  a  remark  applicable  to 
all  southern  climates. 

"  The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  climate 
will  explain  hoM^  it  acts  unfavourably 
in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congestions. 

"  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designation  ot 
wea/i  stomachs;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dijspepsia 
and  hypochondriacal  affections.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  per- 
sons afiected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well -characterised  (/«s^/-/z^is. 

"It  is  a  very  common  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  unfavourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  in  general  it  proves  very 
advantageous  to  the  youneest  ages  ;  it 
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is  true,  however,  that  the  English  will 
persist  in  sending  out  their  children 
clothed  as  they  would  do  at  home, 
with  bare  legs  and  in  light  dresses. 
This  is  a  system  stromjly  to  be  reprobated, 
being  the  most  frequent  cause  of  illness 
amongst  your  infantine  countrymen. 

"  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhoea  and  d}'senter3^ 
-iuch  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
iiottest  months  of  the  year,  when  no 
foreigners,  and  few  of  the  better  classes 
amongst  natives,  remain  in  the  city. 

'*  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
about  lioman  fevers.  The  real  Roman 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  same 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countries 
of  temperate  and  Southern  Europe. 
This  fever,  however,  at  Rome,  in  rare 
cases,  assumes  sometimes  a  very  ma- 
lignant character,  there  called  the 
Febbre  Perniciosa,  and  if  not  attended 
to  or  cut  short  in  time  is  v<dvj  likely  to 
prove  fatal ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
properly  attended  to  at  the  outset,  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  other  fevers 
which  are  occassionally  met  with  at 
Rome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Human  fevers.  Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countries,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.  Instead  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Febbre  nervosa, 
or  nervous  fever,  b}^  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
typhus,  is  not  rare  amongst  foreign 
visitors ;  but  it  is  altogether  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagious. 

"  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  the  climate  of  Rome,  and  chiefly 
if  the  residence  of  the  invalid  has 
been  protracted  through  the  hotter 
months. 

*'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli- 
mate on  health  and  disease  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Rome.  Consump- 
tive, delicate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
hud  a  situation  better  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  the  level  or  lower  portion 


of  the  city  —  in  the  Rione  di  Campo 
Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  But 
persons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  higher,  hilly  portion  of  the  city, 
about  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  and  avoict 
the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  considered 
by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city.  But  in  every 
case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  apart- 
ments should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  in  no  place  more  than  in 
Rome  is  the  saying  true — dove  nan  va  il 
sole  va  il  medico." 


§  33.  On  the  Geology  of  the 
Country  about  Rome. 

As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  open 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Jn  this  amphitheatre  have 
risen  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Alban 
hills,  so  fine  an  object  in  the  Roman 
landscape,  and  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
,  the  great  plain  of  Etruria ;    and   the 
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two  insulated  offshoots  from  the  Sabine 
Apennines  —  the  Montes  Corniculani, 
or  hills  of  Monticelli,  and  the  classical 
Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  of  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  the  Monte  Genaro  to  the  N.  of 
Tivoli,  4165  feet;  and  the  Monte  di 
Semprevisa,  south  of  Rocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  5038. 

The  geological  formations  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part 
of  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer 
able  to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternar}^  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 

Secondary  Rocks. — The  great  mass 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  mountains 
consist  of  limestone,  referable,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocomian  periods.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Apennines  between 
Narni  and  Palestrina  appear  to  belong 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Coruiculan 
hills:  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 
Volscian  range,  extending  from  Rocca 
Massima  to  Terracina,  with  the  outly- 
ing mass  which  forms  the  Circeau 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
older  Cretaceous  or  INeocomian.  The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite,  or  even  to  the 
lias,  of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  Monticelli) :  some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  our  British  middle  oolites 
and  Oxford  clay.  The  insulated  ridge 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  in 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered;  but 
these  are  much  more  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hernici  and  the 
Volsci,  the  latter  separating  the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  valley  of 


the  Sacco,  and  which,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  spur,  the  "  saojis  late  can- 
dentibus,"  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina stands,  the  Monte  Circello,  and 
the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  continue 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  where 
the  Liris  rounds  its  S.E.  extremity, 
before  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  as 
the  modern  river  Garigliano. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  will  be  at 
Monticelli  (p.  339),  one  of  the  group  of 
the  Montes  Corniculani,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Genaro,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  conical  hill  on  which 
that  picturesque  village  is  situated  is 
formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone, 
the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,  from  the  great  number  of 
Terebratulse  (71  resupinata?)  it  contains, 
may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  calcareo  ammonitico  7-osso,  and 
which  is  extremely  abundant  in  am- 
monites (A.  insignis,  A.  tatricas,  A. 
bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A,  comensis,  A. 
fimbritus,  A.  heterophyllus,  A.  norman- 
ianus,  A.  thouarensis,  A.sternalis,&c.), 
is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  and  inferior 
oolite.  Higher  up  still  the  existence  of 
the  Aptychas  would  indicate  an  age  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Oxford  clay  and 
middle  oolites  of  N.  Europe.  The  cal- 
careous rock  is  partially  dolomitized  at 
Monticelli,  where  it  is  extensively 
quarried  for  making  lime,  supplying  in 
modern  times  the  whole  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constructions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  cretaceous  rocks  exists  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  all  round  the 
base  of  the  3  hills  of  Monticelli,  S. 
Angelo  in  Capoccio,  and  Poggio  Cesi, 
may  be  observed  the  Pliocene  marls 
in  horizontal  strata,  characterised  by 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  tke  Vatican, 
particularly  at  Formello,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  group,  where  clay- 
pits  to  supply  brick-kilns  have  been 
opened  in  them. 

The  geologist  who  visits  this  dis- 
trict may  obtain  much  useful  infor- 
mation from  the  Abbate  Carlo  Rus- 
coni,   who   fel^bfOb'^^^-  ^^   ^s 
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well  acquainted  witli  the  localities 
where  fossils  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
which  he  possesses  a  large  collection. 
The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  grey  limestone 
containing  Hippurites,  Inocerami,  &c., 
and  of  a  macigno  or  calcareous  sand- 
stone entirely  similar  to  that  so  com- 
mon in  Tuscany ,  and  by  some  geologists 
referred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  This  macigno  is  ex- 
tensively developed  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Anio  and  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hernici,  and  nearer  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  mountains  of  the  Tolfa, 
forming  their  last  declivities  towards 
the  coast,  as  may  be  seen  near  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  forming  the  line  of 
shore  between  that  port  and  Santa 
Marinella,  the  ancient  Punicum ;  it 
may  be  well  examined  in  the  cuttings 
for  the  railway  between  these  two  sta- 
tions. 

Tertiary  Eocks. — If  we  include  the 
Macignos  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph 
amongst  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  is 
now  generally  done,  the  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
general,  and  of  the  environs  of  Rome 
in  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 
the  pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brocchi  and  the  Italian  geologists 
imder  the  general  designation  of  Sub- 
apennine  marls  and  sands  ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  rocks  of  the  eocene  or 
miocene  periods  exist  in  the  district 
under  consideration. 

The  pliocene  group  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of,  l,a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  creta,  with  numerous  remains 
of  fossil  cephalopodous  moUusca — 
Cleodora,  CymbuUa,  Ciivieria,  Hyalea, 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 

2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
gi'eyer  marls,  passing  gradually  into, 

3,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  series.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 


yellow  sands  and  gravel  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  consider- 
able geological  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mations about  Eome,  has  subdivided 
these  tertiary  beds  into  several  sepa- 
rate zones,  but  the  whole  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  period,  and  are  in 
every  respect  identical  with  the  great 
tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  Italy,  so  well  described  by  Brocchi, 
and  consisting  of  an  inferior  argilla^ 
ceous  deposit,  and  a  superior  one  of 
sands  and  gravel. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shells  are — for  the  different 
species  of  cephalopodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  the  Val  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario ;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
bent beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
E.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  a  ravine  to 
the  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  1.  after  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle 
(see  also  p.  301). 

More  than  300  species,  identical  for 
the  most  part  with  those  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  fonnations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocchi's 
'  Conchiologia  Fossile  Subapennina,' 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
the  environs  of  the  Eternal  City, 
chiefly  by  the  late  lamented  Count 
de  Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  beautiful  geological  mono- 
graph of  the  district,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  fossils,  and  which  was  on 
the  eve  of  publication,  when  that  ex- 
cellent man,  and  talented  public  ser- 
vant, was  cut  off,  to  the  loss  of  science 
and  of  the  public  service  of  his  country, 
of  which  he  was  so  brilliant  an  orna- 
ment. 

The  localJLties  best  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  tertiary  strata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
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Pozzo  Pantaleo  and  S.  Passera  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and 
in  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  far 
as  La  Magliana.     Monte  Mario  itself 
is  formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands, 
on  which  rest  the  more  modern  vol- 
canic conglomerates  of  theCampagna. 
Behind     the    Vatican     Basilica    and 
Palace  are  numerous  clay-pits  in  the 
lowest    Pliocene    beds,    covered    with 
beds  of  yellow  marine    sands,  which 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Janicu- 
Irnn.      Farther    S.    the    compact    or 
older  volcanic  tufas  rest  immediately^ 
on   the   latter;    the     series  of   longi- 
tudinal ridges  which  are  crossed    by 
the  roads  that  lead  from  Home  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and    to    Porto,    being   com- 
posed, in    the    bottom    of   the    inter- 
vening valleys  between  them,  also  of 
tertiary  rocks.     Within  Pome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only    trace    of    the    marine    deposit 
hitherto  discovered  has  been  on    the 
E.  side  of  the  Capitol  in  excavations 
under  the  hospital  of  la  Consolazione 
(p.  278).      On  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Campagna    the     Pliocene     beds     are 
largely  developed  on  the  lines  of  the 
Vias  Nomentana  and  Salara,  forming 
the  greater   part  of   the   lower    hilly 
region  between  the  Tiber  and  the  base 
of  the  Sabine  Apennines,  characterised 
by  its  oak-woods  and   vineyards,  and 
beneath  the  volcanic  conglomerates  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     In  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  of  Leprignano, 
and  in  the  environs  of  Rignano,  the 
tertiary  marls,  as  noticed  elsewhere, 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil 
elephant,  a  very    rare  occurrence   in 
the    lower   Pliocene    beds    of    Italy. 
Between   Soracte  and  the  Tiber    are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzano,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  beyond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Plio- 
cene region  of  Central  Italy,  Tuscany 
&c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Nera,  of 
the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 


Volcanic  Rocks. — By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital  is  formed  of  materials  of 
igneous  origin. 


They  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  very  different  in  their  miue- 
ralogical  characters,,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &c. 

The  more  ancUmt,  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  them,  and 
to  be  the  result  of  submarine  volcanic 
action,  consists,  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itself,  of  a*  red  volcanic  tufa  formed  by 
an  agglomeration  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  pumice :  it  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Tufa  lithoide  by 
the  local  geologists  ;  and  was,  and  still 
is,  much  used  for  building  purposes. 
It  forms  the  lower  part  of  most  of  the 
Seven  Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
constituting  the  Tarpeian  rock  beneath 
the  Capitol,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Aven- 
tine.  It  reposes  directly  on  the  marine 
beds,  but  hitherto  no  marine  organic 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  it.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, this  rock,  there  composed  of 
white  ashes  and  pumice,  offers  passages 
to  the  subjacent  marine  strata,  and  is 
entirely  similar  to  the  pumice  tufa  of 
Naples  mineral ogically,  as  by  its  age 
and  position.  No  trace  of  the  craters 
which  produced  this  older  tufa  can 
now  be  discovered. 

A  certain  interval  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  latter  deposit  and 
the  more  nwdern  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Campagna,  during  which  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several,  parts 
of  it  covered  with  freshwater  lakes  or 
marshes.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  &c., 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
face, which  are  often  Yerj  regularly 
stratified,  and  contain  impressions  of 
leaves  of  land  plants,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  marls, 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells.  Of 
the  first,  the  beds  forming  the  Mons 
Sacer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana, may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  of 
the  latter,  the  marls  with  lymneas  be- 
neath the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on 
the  Intermontium  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  tufaceo|^s^^b^^d^^Q^i|3^h    rests 
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the  city  wall,  above  the  Porta  di  S. 
Spirito  in  the  Tra^tevere.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  more  recent 
volcanic  rocks  have  been  deposited 
on  dry  land ;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzolana 
or  volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making  mortar,  belong  to  this 
period  of  subaerial  volcanoes,  the  tafa 
groMolare  hi  which  the  Catacombs  or 
early  Christian  cemeteries  are  hol- 
lowed out,  and  probably  the  more  com- 
pact varieties  of  tufa  known  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino.*  and  that  which  borders 
the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  the  ancient 
Lacns  Gabinus. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modern 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro- 
truded masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters.  —  The  most  remarkbale 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo.  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  range  ;  the  central 
opening  at  the  summit  noAv  forms  the 
so-called  Campo  d'Anuibale  (see  p. 
351).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  that  speciesof  volcanic  vents  called 
craters  of  elevation  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Von  Buch.  Numerous  masses 
of  lava  liave  protruded  from  its  sides  ; 
at  its  base  are  several  smaller  craters, 
of  which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, 
and  the  Val  Ijariccia  on  its  west  side, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive 
currents  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  one  of  the 
longest  being  that  which  can  be  traced 
from  near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Ci3c- 
cilia  Metella  on  the  Appian  Way, 
giving  off  a  branch  which  runs  to 
near  the  Tiber  atl'Acquacetosa,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo.  Another  underlies  the  hill  of 
Tusculum  ;  a  third  forms  the  eminence 
on  which  Colonna  is  perched  and  a 
considerable    extent    of  the   country 

*  Professor  Ponzi  supposes,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  wood  in  the  Alban  peperino,  that 
it  has  been  the  result  of  mud  eruptions:  its 
greater  solidity  ma}^  perhaps  with  more  proba- 
bility be  attributed  to  subsequent  gaseous  ema- 
nations passing  through  it. 

[_Eome.] 


.'  around  ;  a  fourth  protrudes  under  the 

I  hill  on  which  Velletri  stands  ;  whilst 

several  less  extensive  are  cut  through 

,  by  the  line  of  railway  between  Albano 

.  and  Frascati.     In  the  northern  part  of 

i  the  Campagna  we  have  the  great  cra- 

;  teriform  depressions,  now  filled  by  the 

;  Lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bolsena  ;  and 

i  farther  still,  the  picturesque  elevation 

I  crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity. of 

I  the  Ciminian  range.    The  designation 

i  of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabii 

;  and  of  the  Solfatara  are   misnomers. 

That  of  Leprignano,  which  a  few  years 

ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 

Modenese  and  Sicilian  Salses  or  mud 

volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  sudden 

I  development     of    carbonic    acid     gas 

I  through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

I      There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 

,  the   existing  volcanic  openings  were 

!  sub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 

I  which    vomited    the    earlier    igneous 

I  deposits  were  submarine,  and  have  en-  » 

I  tirely  disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 

!  aerial  craters  of  the  Roman  Campagna 

I  have  all    the  characters  of  volcanoes 

actually  in  operation  on  the  surface  of 

our  continents. 

To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Eome  will 
furnish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  minerals.  In  the  lava,  so  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving  stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Ci^cilia  Metella,  he  may  procure  pseu- 
do-nepheline,  gismondite,  breislakite, 
meionite,  «&c.  ;  and  in  the  masses  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
peperino  or  tufa  of  Marino  and  Albano, 
many  of  the  same  simple  minerals 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  Grande  on  the  declivity  of 
Vesuvius  —  such  as  fi.ne  crystals  of 
leucite,  of  lazulite,  garnet,  vesuvian, 
pleonaste,  augite,  meionite,  nepheline, 
mica,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
compact  and  dolomitized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emanations,  Mineral  springs^ 
<|c.,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  The  most  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are  those  called  Solfataras, 
emitting   cavl^^i^^  h^i^d^Tjbfl^phur- 
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etted  hydrogen  gases  ;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springs  giving  rise  to  those 
acidulated  waters  which  abound  round 
the  capital.  When  rising  through  the 
purely  volcanic  rocks,  these  waters  con- 
taiu  but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  they  are 
largely  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  have  produced  those  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartari  and  Solfa- 
taranearTivoli(see  pp.  324,  325)  ;that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  widely 
distributedis  evident  from  the  masses  of 
calcareous  incrustations  found  amongst 
the  stratiJ&ed  volcanic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  northern  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
Sorghese  and  the  Ponte  Molle.  The 
mineral  spring  of  the  Acquacetosa, 
near  the  Ponte  Molle,  so  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Romans  in  the  summer, 
and  of  the  Acqua  Santa  on  the  road  to 
Albano,  are  the  best  known  near  the 
capital. 


Diluvial  Quaternary  Deposits, 

Fossil  Mammalia,  cj'-c. — It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  point  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  tertiary  deposits  around 
Rome  to  fix  with  certainty  where 
those  belonging  to  the  Pliocene  end, 
and  those  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Dilu- 
vial period  commence.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds  of 
sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  appears  to 
pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
composed,  but  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.  As  a  general  character,  how- 
ever, the  diluvial  deposits  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  de'bris  of  volcanic 
rocks.  The  best  localities  for  examin- 
ing them  will  be  in  the  gravel-pits  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  Molle,  where 
they  form  the  line  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  base 
of  the  range  of  Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 


the  modem  roads  to  Civita  Castellana 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia),  and 
bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Farnesina.  In 
this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of  sands 
and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the  elephant 
(E.  meridionalis),  rhinoceros  (tichori- 
nus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  two  extinct 
species  of  ox,  horse,  hog,  and  deer, 
with  those  of  a  species  of  Felis,  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  lynx,  which  still 
lives  in  this  country. 

Fossil  Mammalia. — The  list  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  species  of  extinct  quadrupeds 
that  are  found  in  the  most  modern 
geological  deposits  of  the  environs 
of  Rome.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance, however,  which  deserves  to 
be  more  particularly  noticed,  the 
existence  of  two  species  of  elephants, 
and  of  different  geological  ages ;  the 
one  in  the  lower  Pliocene  marls,  the 
other  in  the  diluvial  and  contempo- 
raneous volcanic  deposits.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  elephant  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Pliocene  is  a  recent  dis- 
covery in  the  history  of  palaeontology, 
having  been  found  in  the  tertiary  ma- 
rine beds  near  Rignano  at  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  where  an  undisturbed  skeleton 
was  dug  out  during  the  present  year. 
The  species  appears  to  be  the  Ele- 
phas  antiquus  of  Falconer.  The  second, 
or  E.  meridionalis,  is  remarkable  for 
its  colossal  stature  and  the  large  dimen- 
sions of  its  tusks ;  its  bones,  scattered 
in  the  beds  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
have  seldom  been  found  united  ;  some 
of  the  largest  have  been  discovered 
in  the  beds  of  fluviatile  volcanic  tufa 
on  the  declivity  of  Monte  Verde, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in 
the  cuttings  for  the  railway,  beyond 
the  latter,  in  the  Monte  delle  Pichi, 
near  la  Magliana;  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful that  the  Elephas  pfimogenius,  so 
abundantly  found  in  Northern  Europe, 
has  been  yet  met  with  in  Central 
Italy. 

Quaternary  Post-pliocene  De- 
posits —  Alluvial  Formations.  — 
The  most  remarkable  deposits  of  this 
kind  are   %osg^^t(&^Q^^  of  the 
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Tiber,  and  which,  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  describing  the  classical 
sites  of  that  district,  under  the  heads 
of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto,  &c.  (pp. 
391,  394),  The  Isola  Sacra,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square  m., 
has  been  entirely  formed  within  the 
historical  period  by  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tiber,  and  which  is  still  en- 
croaching on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  12  ft.  annually.  The 
district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  an 
immense  quaternary  deposit  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E., 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  A  quaternary 
deposit  of  anoth-er  kind  consists  of  a 
loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, 
which  forms  the  plain  parallel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  Leghorn;  it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,  and  con- 
sists <^f  a  loofie  travertine  and  agglo- 
merated sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  regularly  stratified ;  it  is  quar- 
ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa,  as  it 
does  in  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia ; 
it  is  similar  to  that  quarried  so  exten- 
sively behind  Leghorn  for  the  hy- 
draulic works  of  the  port;  in  some 
places  it  is  seen  as  high  as  40  and 
50  ft.  above  the  present  sea  level. 

IVavertine  may,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  quaternary  deposit,  al- 
though some  of  it  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  last  tertiary  period,  whilst 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  actual 
deposit.  The  most  extensive  masses 
of  travertine  exist  near  the  base  of 
the  calcareous  Apennines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  plain  below  Tivoli,  and 
have  furnished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
monuments  of  Rome.  In  former  times 
the  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the    expiring  effort   of  the    volcanic 


agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 
may  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  rendered  it  unfit  for  animal 
life. 

The  geologist  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mineralogy,  at  the  University 
of  LaSapienza  (p.  27 1 ),  avery  extensive 
collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broc- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  '  Descriz- 
zione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
and  a  fine  series  of  the  simple 
minerals  from  Capo  di  Bove  and 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  Count  Spadxi  to  the  Roman 
government. 


§  34.  Villas, 

"A  few  cardinals/'  says  Forsyth, 
'*  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 
ing, their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  in  this  single  object.  While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner. 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to  keep.  He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich  fo- 
reigners, and.  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual  treat  fpr  a  few  pauls, 
which  never  enteng^ijuClOhis  pocket. 
*o  2 
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His  taste  generally  descends  -to  his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  by- 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.  How 
seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England !  How  many 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf! — expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himself." 

Villa  Alhani  (to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays, 
by  an  order,  to  be  obtained  at  the  palace 
of  Don  Vincenzo  Colonna,  near  the  ch. 
of  Gesu,  or  through  the  Consul  or  a 
banker),  a  sliort  distance  on  the  rt.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Salara,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal 
Alessandro  xilbani.  The  design  was  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  was  executed  under 
his  superintendence  by  Carlo  Marchi- 
onni.  "Here,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  a  villa 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  pro- 
found antiquary.  Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani,  having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  an  old  Roman  would  have  done  : 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature  ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  cardinal's  patronage 
and  instruction;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view."  At 
the  French  invasion  under  Napoleon 
the  Albani  family  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  conquerors,  who  carried 
off  from  the  villa  294  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. At  the  peace  of  1S15,  the  spoils, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Paris,  were 
restored  to  prince  Albani,  who,  being 
unAvilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  their  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Notwith- 
standing these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol, 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Rome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in  1849,  and  it 
tlierefore   remains   in   all   its   beauty, 


with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
touched. The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  6V/,s//io  and  the  Coffee-house, 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid  out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cippolino,  surmounted  by 
a  suite  of  rooms,  and  having  on  eacli 
side  wings  in  the  form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  Avith  sculptures. 
There  are  no  catalogues,  but  each  ob- 
ject has  its  name  attached,  most  of  the 
determinations  having  been  made  by 
Winckelmann.  Commencing  with  the 
Portico,  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
it  are  sitting  statues  of  Julius  CiTssar, 
Augustus,  and  Agrippina,  and  of  ano- 
ther female,  supposed  to  be  Faustina. 
Statues  in  niches  of  Tiberius,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian ;  few,  if 
any,  of  these  statues  have  hoAvever 
their  original  heads.  2  altars  with  re- 
liefs of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine  basins  in  pavonazzetto  and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the  many  Hermes, 
that  of  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting.  On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vesti- 
bule or  Atrio  of  the  Caryatid,  so  called 
from  a  statue  of  a  Caryatide,  or  Cane- 
phora,  bearing  on  the  back  of  the  bas- 
ket the  names  of  the  sculptors  Criton 
and  Nicholaus  of  Athens,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  From  the  vestibule  opens  the 
1.  gallery,  used  as  a  conservatory,  in 
which  are  placed  a  series  of  busts,  the 
most  remarkable  being  those  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Scipio  African  us,  Han- 
nibal, Homer,  and  Epicurus;  of  .the 
statues  in  the  niches  the  most  worthy 
of  notice  are — a  male  figure  grasp- 
ing a  dagger,  called  Brutus  without 
any  reason,  being  probably  a.  com- 
batant in  the  arena;  Venus;  a  Faun 
with  fruit  in  bis  lion-skin  covering, 
a  Muse,  and  a  handsome  Vase,  with 
dolphins  for  the  handles.  Return- 
ing through  the  great  portico,  on  the 
rt.  are  a  series  of  rooms  forming  the 
correspondwaged  S^tigOQPQte    casino, 
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a  vestibule,  followed  by  the  Con- 
servatory, out  of  which  opens  a 
series  of  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows: — 1.  Atrio  di  Giunone  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Juno  and  several  busts. 
2.  A  Faun  and  young  Bacchus,  in 
the  centre  a  vase  with  Bacchanalian 
reliefs  ;  Hermes  of  Euripides  and 
Numa.  The  next  room,  3.  Saladdle  Co- 
lonne,  is  paved  with  an  ancient  mosaic, 
and  has  a  remarkable  column  of  ala- 
baster of  the  beautiful  variety  called 
Fiorito,  found  near  the  Naval ia  in  the 
VignaCesarini.  The  sarcophagus  which 
stands  here,  with  reliefs  of  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  AVinckelmann  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  bas-reliefs  in  existence  ; 
a  circular  altar  with  reliefs  repre- 
senting a  triumphal  dance  ;  an  Etruscan 
priestess;  Livia  as  Juno  sacrificing. 
5th  Room,  or  of  the  Terracottas. — Busts 
of  Caracalla  and  Pertinax ;  a  curious 
bas-relief  representing  Diogenes  in  a 
large  jar  receiving  Alexander;  a  bas- 
relief  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  in  rosso- 
antico  r,  a  colossal  mask  of  a  river-god  ; 
an  ancient  fresco  representing  a  hmd- 
scape  ;  several  interesting  terracotta 
bas-reliefs,  found  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Caserta,  now  the  Convent  of  the 
Liguorini,  on  the  Esquiline,  the  most 
remarkable  being,  the  fitting  ont  of  the 
Argo  ;  Latona  and  Artemis  ;  a  frieze 
of  the  Hours ;  Silenus  in  a  bacchana- 
lian scene,  &c.  6M  Room. — In  the  centre 
a  large  tazza  with  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  found  near  the  temi)le  of 
that  demigod  erected  by  Domitian 
on  the  Via  Appia  ;  Leda  and  the 
Swan ;  on  the  walls  are  several  Eo- 
man  inscriptions.  1th  Room. — Small 
bas-relief  representing  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  sacrificing  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades  at  the  altar  of  Diana;  an  inter- 
esting mosaic  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile ;  a  bas-relief  in  Pavonaz- 
zetto  marble  of  a  bacchanalian  feast ; 
a  bust  of  Lucius  Verus.  Sth  Room. — 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble ;  a  statue  of 
Apollo  on  a  tripod  ;  a  repetition  of  the 
Faun  of  Praxiteles.  This  room  opens 
on  a  terrace  shaded  with  ilexes,  lead- 
ing to  the  Bigliardo,  and  on  \A'liich 
are  placed  numerous  sepulchral  cippi. 
Over  the  door  is  a  bas-relief,  supposed 


to  represent  a  combat  of  Achilles. 
The  Bigliardo  is  handsomely  decorated 
with  marbles,  and  has  a  few  iudifierent 
statues;  it  is  generally  closed,  Ee- 
turning  to  the  gi'eat  portico,  from  an 
oval  vestibule  of  the  casino  opens  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor 
of  the  palace :  in  this  vestibule  are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statne  of 
Rome  triumphant ;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars  ;  and 
as  we  ascend  bas-reliefs  of  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  a  colossal 
mask  in  rosso-antico  ;  and  a  large  bas- 
relief  of  dancing  peasants :  2  very 
curious  bas-reliefs  representing  a  poul- 
terer's shop,  on  one  of  which  are  en- 
graved, as  a  puff,  some  lines  of  Virgil  : 
and  over  the  side  doors  2  fragments 
of  friezes,  supposed  to  represent  the 
distribution  of  corn  to  the  people  by 
Antoninus  Pius  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
and  a  procession  of  draped  females, 
called  the  orphan  children  of  Faustina. 
Apartments  on  1st  floor. — 1,  Sala 
Ovale  :  in  the  centre  a  fine  large  tazza, 
with  good  bas-reliefs  of  a  bacchanalian 
feast,  where  w^e  see  Hercules,  with  a 
satyr  when  his  head  is  turned  emptying 
the  demigod's  goblet.  The  statues 
round  the  room  are  the  supposed  Ptol- 
emy by  Stephanus;  a  Cupid  bending 
the  bow;  Fauns;  a  Silenus;  and  a  Mer- 
cury. On  each  side  of  the  wdndow 
are  2  very  good  columns  of  (jiaUo- 
antico ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  children;  in  which  are 
represented  the  carceres  of  a  circus. 
The  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into  the,  2, 
Gallena  Nobile,  a  fine  room,  opening 
out  of  which  are  several  smaller 
ones:  the  roof  is  painted  by  Mengs, 
and  represents  Parnassus  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ;  the  walls  are  richly 
ornamented  w4th  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkable  of  Avhich 
are  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides ;  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus ;  a  male  personage  called 
Antinous  holding  a  horse  in  front  of 
a  Corinthian  portico ;  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus  ;  figures  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,     personifying     5^Ace     and 
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Rome.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
a  bas-relief  in  the  archaic  style, 
representing  a  sacrifice,  with  a  tem- 
ple in  the  background :  the  figures 
sacrificing  are  those  of  Hebe,  Diana, 
Venus,  Apollo,  In  the  1st  room  on  the 
rt.  are  Hermes  of  Socrates,  Theophras- 
tus,  and  Hippocrates,  those  of  Socrates 
and  Marcus  Agrippa  being  the  best ; 
and  over  the  chimney  a  very  ancient 
bas-relief  of  Zeto,  Antiope,  and  xim- 
phion.  In  the  2nd  room  is  a  small 
collection  of  pictures  removed  from  the 
Palazzo  Albani,  at  Rome,  the  best 
of  which  are — Ferugino^  a  painting 
in  5  compartments,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  \Yith  saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  signed 
and  dated  1491,  consequently  one  of  Pe- 
rugino's  early  works.  Giulio  Eomano,  2 
compositions  in  water-colours  of  baccha- 
nalian scenes.  Guido,  the  head  of  an  old 
man.  Titian,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 
Zuca  Giordano,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Giorgione,  a  good  male  portrait.  Tinto- 
retto, a  Crucifixion.  Albano,  a  small  Holy 
Family.  Vanderwerf,  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  Tynca  SignoreUi,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Lawrence,  James, 
Sebastian,  and  the  Doiiatorio,  for  whom 
the  picture  was  painted  ;  in  the. next 
room  are  I)  omen  ic  hi  no's  cartoons  for 
the  paintings  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  deliaVittoria;  one  by  A.  Caracci ; 
and  another  of  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Baroccio,  Returning  to  the  Galleria 
Nohile,  the  \st  Rooni  on  the  left  contans 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinous 

CROWNED     WITH      THE    LOTUS-^LO^VER, 

found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana, 
and  which  Winckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture  :  *^  as  fresh  and  as  highly 
finished,"  he  says,  "  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  This  work, 
after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.''  2yid  /ioo/?i.— Four  Etruscan 
sepulchral  unis  in  alabaster;  bas-reliefs, 
Hercules  and  Apollo  contesting  for  the 
tripod  ;  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  in  an  ar- 
chaic or  Etruscan  style,  of  a  procession 
of  Mercury,  Minerva,  Apollo,  and 
Diana ;  a  sacrifice  by  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes ;  and  of  Leu- 


cothea  with  young  Bacchus  and  Nymphs. 
In  the  ord  Koom  are  some  more  car- 
toons by  Domenichino.  From  this 
we  enter  the  Gahinetto  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  casino,  which  contains 
several  fine  specimens  of  ancient  art : 
the  bronze  Afollo  Sauroctonos,  con- 
sidered by  Winckelmaun  as  the  original 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny 
— it  was  found  on  the  Aventine,  and 
has  been  much  restored  ;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  IMinerva ;  an  ancient  copy, 
also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules ;  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose  of 
Hercules,  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  another  supposed  to  be  of  the  poet 
Perseus ;  a  Diana  in  alabaster,  Avith 
head  and  hands  of  bronze  ;  a  Canopus, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with 
reliefs,  in  green  basalt ;  a  legless  statue 
of  iEsop,  a  fine  specimen  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  a  small  one  of  Diogenes.  In 
the  remaining  rooms  have  been  placed 
several  pictures  of  little  interest,  chiefly 
portraits,  brought  from  the  Palazzo 
Albani.  and  a  series  of  indifferent 
tapestries  from  Flemish  designs,  exe- 
cuted at  Rome. 

The  Coffee-house. — The  second  part  of 
the  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks.  Amongst  the 
former,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
Isocrates,  Hortensius,  Chrysippus,  a 
veiled  Caligula,  Antisthenes,  Balbinus, 
Hadrian,  2  statues  of  Caryatids,  and 
others  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules.  In 
the  vestibule,  leading  from  the  portico 
to  the  Gallery,  is  a  fine  tazza  in  Egyp- 
tian breccia,  with  statues  of  Marsyas, 
Juno,  Silenus.  The  Gallerij. — Ancient 
mosaics  form  the  pavement ;  statues 
of  Juno  and  a  nymph — on  the  pedestals 
on  which  they  stand  are  ancient  mo- 
saics, one  of  which,  found  at  Atina,  near 
Arpino,  represents  the  delivery  of  He- 
sione  from  the  monster — the  other,  from 
Sarsina,  in  the  Romagna;  an  Ibis  with 
a  serpent  in  rosso- antico  ;  a  handsome 
candelabrum  ;  statues  of  Atlas  bearing 
a  Zodiac  and  its  signs  on  his,  shoulders, 
with  Jupiter  in  the  centre ;  and  of 
the  Bona  Dea  wdth  a  Fawn  ;  a  large 
bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  red  por- 
phyry ;  and  a  Cup^l  c^n^e^led  behind 
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a  comic  mask,  Egyptian  Hall. — In  an 
open  portico  beneath  the  coffee-house 
have  been  arranged  several  Egyptian 
statues,  one  of  the  goddess  Pascht, 
in  black  granite,  and  another,  colossal, 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  an  elephant 
in  the  same  material,  true  to  nature, 
of  the  Asiatic  species :  several  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  and  inscriptions  are 
let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which  forms 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  parterre. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  on 
the  1.  is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Metn  from  some  circus. 

The  Villa  Albani  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Count  di  Castelbarco,  a  Milanese 
nobleman,  to  whom  it  has  descended 
as  heir  in  the  female  line,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  prince,  Cardinal  Albani, 
secretary  of  state  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  VIII. ;  it  is  most  liberally 
kept  up  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  strangers  visiting  the  capital.  The 
view  of  the  Sabine  and  Albau  ranges 
from  the  upper  part  of  this  villa  is  very 
fine. 

Yilhi  Borghese^  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Salara ;  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
after  12  o'clock  ;  and  the  Casino,  with 
its  galleries  of  statues,  on  Saturdays, 
from  12  until  4  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  after  3  p.m.  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Villa  Borghese,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
people  in  summer,  and  the  most  con- 
venient promenade  for  the  upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
closed  of  late  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations  and  new  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  devastations  committed,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  plantations 
during  the  siege  in  1849.  It  has 
been  recently  reopened  with  increased 
facilities,  and,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  forms  the  most  fashion- 
able and  agreeable  of  all  the  drives 
and  walks  round  the  capital.  A  French 
corps  having  succeeded  in  forming  a 
lodgment  on  the  range  of  heights  ex- 
tending from  the  Ponte  MoUe  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  in  the  grounds  of 


the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 
Roman  Commission  of  Defence  was 
obliged,  from  strategic  considerations, 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
extending  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  deprive  the  besiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Rome 
on  this  side.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  unjustifiable  de- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  stealing  the 
leaden  pipes,  was  pei-petrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner 
has  received  no  compensation.  The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, 
as  did  the  specimens  of  sculptiilfe 
which  it  contains,  although  at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of 
securit5^ 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  the  Casino,  formerly  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vansanzio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculpture 
by  the  present  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements,  de- 
corations, &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  veiy  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinum.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
W'Cre  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indemnity  of  15  millions 
of  francs  was  granted  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
[  mained,  as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col- 
\  lection  of  the  Villa  Borghese  has 
j  been  made  by  the  two  last  princes 

I      The  Casino  consists  of  2  floors,  the 

I  rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 

to  ancient  sculpture,   those  above   to 

,  modern  statuary  ^^^i  P\'^^^^    There 
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Plan  of  G-alleet  at  Casino  Borghese — Ground  Floor. 
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I.  Vestibule.    cZ,  cZ.  Candelabras. 
TI.  Salone. 

III.  Hall  of  Juno.    &.  Statue  of  Juno. 

IV.  Hall  of  Hercules,    e,  Amazon. 

V.  Hall  of  Apollo,    g.  Statue  of  Apollo. 
VI.  Galleria. 


VII.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite.    7i.  Statue 

of  Hermaphrodite. 
VIIL  Hall  of  Tyrteus.    /.  Statue  of  Tyrteus. 
IX.  Eg3'ptian  Hall.    A-.  Statue  of  Palasmon. 
X.  Hall  of  the  Faun.    I.  Statue  of  Faun. 


are  catalogues  for  each  floor,  which 
Avill  be  lent,  to  the  visitor,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  custode.  I.  The  entrance 
is  from  a  portico  70  ft.  long,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  grating,  under  which  are 
ranged — 2,  li,  23.  ancient  candelabras; 
three  mutilated  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  which  stood  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra  ;  14.  a  sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  naval  sports,  with 
the  representation  of  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse. — II.  Great  Hall  or  Salone. 
This  magnificent  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted  by  Mario  Rossi  in 
the  last  century,  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  Camillus  at  the  Capitol,  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaics  of  gla- 
diators and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  in  1834,  amougst 
the  I'uins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  la 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Nuova,  one  of  the 
Borgliese  possessions  on  the  Via  Prge- 
nestina.  These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, and  the  animals  they  are  com- 
bating— lions,   tigers,  panthers,   oxen. 


deer,  buffaloes,  and  even  the  oryx 
antelope  and  ostriches.  Many  of  the 
figures  have  their  names  annexed :  a 
certain  Astacius  waves  a  flag  over  his 
fallen  antagonist  Astinv.s  ;  another,  de- 
signated as  Alumnus  Victor,  holds  up 
in  mark  of  triumph  the  bloody  knife 
which  he  has  just  drawn  from  the 
mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  adver- 
sary. As  a  work  of  art  this  mo- 
saic ha?  little  pretensions,  and  dates 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century.  It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  one  discovered  in 
the  Thermoe  of  Caracalla  and  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  in 
the  Roman  villa  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  the  Salone  are — 1.  a  statue  of  Diana ; 
5.  the  colossal  bust  of  Juno;  and  3. 
another  of  Isis ;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 
faun;  7.  a  statue  of  'J'iberius ;  9. 
Augustus;  11.  a  statue  of  Bacchus, 
forming  part  of  a  group  of  that  divi- 
nity and  Ampelus;  L5.  a  colossal  figure 
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of  Bacchus  ;  a  statue  of  Caligula  :  14 
and  16.  colossal  busts  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius. — Bas-reliefs  of  young 
Bacchus  and  Pan,  beneath  No.  11 ;  and 
the  large  alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leap- 
ing into  the  gulf     The  busts  of  the 
12   Caesars,   in   coloured   marble,    are 
modern,  as  well  as  the  medallions  on 
the  pilasters;  the  frescoes  of  animals  on 
the  roof  are  by  Peters,     Opening  out 
of  the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  lioon.  III., 
the  Sala  di  Giunone,  so  called  from  the 
statue    of   Juno   Pronuba   (6),  which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Roman  villa  near  Monte  Calvi,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara  :  the  other 
statues  are,   3.  Urania;    9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid;  4.  Ceres;   5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix  ;  20.  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,    discovered    at   Torre    Nuova, 
representing  the   birth   of  Telephus ; 
11.  an  archaic  bas-relief  of  Cassandra. 
The  paintings  of  the  roof  are  b}^  De 
Angelis ;  that  in  the  centre  represent- 
ing the  Judgment  of  Paris. — lioom  IV., 
called   the   Sola  di  Ercole,    from   the 
many  sculptures  relating  to  Hercules 
which  it  contains.     The  group  in  the 
centre  is  that  of  a  combating  Amazon 
(  / ) ;  2  bas-reliefs  {e  e)  (3,  4,  1 7,  and  18), 
Avhicli  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules  ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Father  Ocean  surrounded  by 
Sea  Nymphs;  21.   a  statue  of  Venus, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Capitol ;  several 
statues,  and,  6.  a  gigantic  bust  of  Her- 
cules ;    one,  5,  representing  Hercules 
in    female     attire    with     a     distatF.— 
Mom    v.,  or  Camera  di   Apollo.      This 
room,  decorated  with  columns  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  has  paintings  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  by  Angeletti ;  of  the  Valle 
of  Tempe,  by  Moore ;  and  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi:  in  the  centre 
is,  1.  a  statue  of  Apollo  ((7);  and  round 
it  others  of  the  Muses.    3.  A  bust  of 
Scipio  Africa nus ;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel- 
tree  ;  6.  A  good  torso  of  a  Venus ;  7  and 
11.  Busts  of  Bacchantes ;  8.  A  statue  of 
Melpomene;   10.  of  Clio;   19.  A  sitting 
figure  of  Anacreon,  from  Monte  Calvi ; 
14.  A  colossal  bust  of  Lucilla,  wife  of 
LuciusVerus  ;  16.  Erato;  18.  Polymnia. 
A  narrow  passage  (c)  leads  to  Ihom 


VI.,  the  Ga.lleria,  or  Great  Gallery,  a 
magnificent  hall,  60  ft.  long, opening  on 
the   garden,  decorated  with   paintings 
by  Marchetti    and  De  Angelis.     The 
story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the  latter. 
2   columns    and    the   pilasters   are    in 
oriental  alabaster;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.    The  series 
of    busts,    in    porphyry,    of    the    12 
Caesars    are    modern.      The   red   por- 
phyry urn  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.    32. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Geta  in  his  youth. 
—  RooiH  VII.    Gahinetto,   or  of  the  Her- 
maphrodite.     7.  The  statue  (h)  of  that 
fabulous    creation,    was    found     near 
the    ch.    of    Sta,    Maria    della    Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now    in    the    Louvre.      3.    A    statue 
of    a    Faun     or    Satyr  ;     6.    Bust   of 
Titus;  9.  Bust  of  Sappho  ;   11,  A  copy 
in  marble  of  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
shepherd     Martins     in     the     Palazzo 
dei   Conservatori  at  the  Capitol ;   10. 
A  bust   of  Tiberius;    13.    A   bust  of 
Corbulon ;     1.5.    A   headless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be   Ilo,   of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum.    The 
ancient  mosaics    on   the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and   are  interesting   as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exactly  the  same  as  is 
now   practised   on  the   banks    of  the 
Tiber.  — /;oo?/i   VI IL    Camera  di  Tirteo, 
formerly  called  della    Candelabra,  the 
candelabra    having    been    latelv    re- 
moved to  the  A^estibule  to  make^-oom 
for— 1.  the  statue  of  Tyrt-aeus  (i),  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.     The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.       The    paintings,    by   Pecheux 
and  Thiers,   represent  the   Death    of 
Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.      Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are  — 2.  Minerva  Polias^;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  tripod;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  of  Lucilla  ;  7.  A  triple 
Caryatid  or  Canephora ;  10.  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  discovered  near  Frascati  in 
1823;    15.   ^Esculapius    and    his    son 
Telesphorus.  —  Boom.  IX  ,   or .  Crt?>^?>a 
Egizzlaca,    In  the  cfe'sdWQy^Llhi  mar« 
o  3 
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ble  group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  (A-),  try- 
ing to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
Pala?mon,  son'  of  Alamos  and  Ino ; 
S.  Isis ;  4.  Paris  ;  8.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modern  statue  of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble  ;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus.— Eoom  X. 
Camera  del  Fauna.  1.  The  fine  statue 
of  the  Faun  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  was  discovered  in  1832,  with 
several  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Koman  Villa 
at  the  32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Statue  of  Ceres  ;  3.  Mercury  Liri- 
chDis,  or  inventor  of  the  lyre;  4.  Co- 
lossal Satyr ;  8.'  Copy  of  the  Faun  of 
Praxiteles;  9.  Pluto;  14,  Sitting  statue 
of  Periander.  Busts:  6.  of  Seneca; 
7.  of  Minerva  Gorgolapha,  or  Avith  the 
head  of  Medusa  on  her  helmet.  19. 
Group  of  Bacchus  and  Libera. 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
GaUeria  at  6  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by —it'oo/zi  L,  or  the  GaUeria. 
The  frescoes  ,on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
'  franco  ;  the  Landscapes  on  the  side- 
walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti._  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  Bernini,  and  represent, 
2,  iEneas  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
years  old  ;  1,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  when 
he  was  in  his  18th  year  ;  and,  3,  David 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliath,  one  of 
Bernini's  finest  works,  executed  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  months.  The 
several  marble  vases  are  modern. — 
Tloomll.  Camera  dei  Fat  rati  i.  1,  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.  by  Bernini ;  27,  the  portrait  of 
Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  father  of  that 
pope,  by  Guido  ;  1 ,  that  of  Paul  V.,  by 
Caravaggio  ;  the  bust  of  Card.  Scipione 
Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  The 
numerous  other  family  portraits  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one  painted 
with  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti  ;  and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  good, 
although  not  very  chaste,  painting  of 
a  Satyr,  Cupid,  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. — Fioojn  V.  Camera  della 
Ve-nere  FmctYr»c<?,  so  called  from  the,  1, 


statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister   of  the  first  Napoleon,   by  Ca- 
nova,    who    has   represented   her    as 
Venus  Victrix.     She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.      The   bas-reliefs   over   the  four 
doors,  in  giallo-antico,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present—  2.  Jupiter   and    his   Eagle; 
3,  Venus   and   Cupid ;    6.    Paris  ;     7. 
Apollo.      The    statues,    4   and    5.    of 
Venus  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.     The 
paintings    of    Helen    and    Paris,   the 
Death  of  Achilles,    the  Departure  of 
Helen,  on  the  walls,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,   are  by  Gavin   Hamilton,    an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  century.    The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Paris  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
the    earliest    works    of  Cammuccini. 
— Foom  Yl.,  Camera  di  Orizoate,  has  its 
walls   covered  with   pictures,   painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte  by  the  Italians.     The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna;  and  the  modern 
statue  of  a   Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,    with    a    Cupid,    by     Tadolini, 
On    the  opposite  side   of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2   rooms 
containing    a   number    of    indifferent 
pictures,    amongst    which,   several    of 
animals    by    Peters ;    a    San   Marino, 
by  Pompeo  Battoni  ;  a  representation 
of  a'tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress, 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced  ;  and  an  indifferent 
modern  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaceppi. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds  was 
situated  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  known 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Casino  of 
llaphael.  It  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated \vith  frescoes,  arabasques,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Raphael's  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  fancy.  They  were  fortunately 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace  before 
the  events  of  1849  (see  p.  245),  when 
the  casino  was  demolished.  The 
fresco,  doubtfully  attributed  also  to 
Raphael,  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  was 
removed  before  the  Casino  came  into 
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Prince  Borghese's  possession,  and  is 
ncJw  in  the  Campana  collection :  it  is 
well  known,  as  being  frequently  repro- 
duced, entire  or  in  part,  on  the  earthen - 
-ware  of  Urbino  and  Gubbio.  In  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  of  2  granite  columns 
with  their  ancient  Corinthian  capitals, 
and  with  copies  before  it  of  the  Greek 
inscriptions,  now  at  the  Louvre,  found 
in  the  Villa  of  Herodus  Atticus,  on  the 
Via  Appia. 

Villa  Ludovisi,  was  founded  by  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagni 
family,  the  descendant  also  of  the 
Liidovisis,  with  whose  order  it  may  be 
seen  on  Thursdays,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  not  inhabited  by  the 
family.  The  grounds,  which  are  very 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  largest,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior ;  it  is 
inhabited  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  The  2nd  casino,  on  the 
rt.,  contains  a  rich  collection  of  ancient 
sculpture,  arranged  in  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  for 
the  use  of  visitors. — H'oom  1.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  statues  of 
iEsculapius,  Apollo,  the  bearded  Her- 
cules, Venus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Mercury 
with  a  youth  placing  a  wreath  on  his 
head;  busts  of  Claudius,  Julius  Caesar, 
Vespasian,  and  Antinous ;  Hermes  of 
Victory,  Minerva,  Theseus,  and  Her- 
cules ;  34.  A  bas-relief  of  the  rape  of 
Europa ;  a  fine  theatrical  mask  in  rosso- 
antico  ;  9.  The  sitting  statue  of  a  Sen- 
ator, with  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
Zeno,  on  the  drapery. — Hoom  II.  Con- 
taining, 1.  the  tine  group  of  the 
sitting  Mars  Vvdtli  a  Cupid  at  his 
feet,  found  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and  restored 
by  Bernini ;  another  of  Apollo  and 
Diana ;  a  third  of  Pan  and  Syrinx ; 
a  statue  of  Cleopatra;  a  sitting  gla- 
diator ;  statues  of  Hercules,  Bacchus, 


Mercury,  and  Agrippiua ;  7.  The  cele- 
brated group  considered  by  Winckel- 
mann  to  represent  Orestes  discovered 
by  Electra,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
Greek  sculptor,  Manelaus  son  of  Ste- 
phanus  ;  9.  A  fine  statue  of  a  Satyr, 
the  torso  and  legs  alone  ancient;  23. 
Good  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  26.  A 
torso,  supposed  to  be  of  Bacchus  ; 
30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus  ;  28.  The 
group  called  Paetus  and  Arria,  or  the 
Gaul  slaying  his  wife,  considered  by 
Winckelmann  to  represent  Canace  re- 
ceiving the  sword  sent  by  her  father 
iEolus ;  34.  A  colossal  figure  of  the 
Venus  of  Cnidos ;  41.  The  fine  colos- 
sal head  known  as  the  Ludovisi 
Juno  ;  43.  Bernini's  group  of  Pluto 
carrying  off  Proserpine  :  44.  A  bust  of 
Hygeia;  a  colossal  Minerva,  by  An- 
tiochus  of  Athens  ;  51.  A  bronze  bust 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  54.  The  sitting  statue 
of  a  Hero.  In  the  Cosmo  of  the 
Aurora,  occupying  the  highest  part 
of  the  grounds,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  in  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Guercino,  represent- 
ing Aurora  in  her  car  driving  away 
Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her 
course.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers 
in  the  other.  In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  4 
landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of 
angels  in  the  centre;  2  painted  by 
Domenichino,  and  2  by  Guercino  ]  and  in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  saloon,  over  the  Hall 
of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Guercino;  from  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome  and  the  ad- 
joining Campagna.  The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  which 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo  ;  a  very  fine  Sepulchral  Urn, 
with  high  reliefs  of  a  combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation ; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supgos^e;cl(tg^^|[^ood  the 
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Sallustian  Obelisk  (p.  85)  ;  it  measures 
323  cubic  feet,  and  weiglis  nearly  25 
tons  ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
of  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cypresses : 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  Platanus 
orientalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 

Villa  Lante,  on  the  Janiculum,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
Gmlio  Romano  and  his  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

Villa  Madama,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario,  about  l4  m.  from  the 
Porto  del  Popolo.  This  interesting 
villa  derives  its  name  from  Margaret 
of  Austria,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  who  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici.  It  became  the  property 
afterwards  of  Ottavio  Farnese,  didte 
of  Parma,  and  now  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  but  has  long  remained  un- 
tenanted. It  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici  (afterwards  Clement 
VII.)  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
The  villa  consists  of  a  beautiful  (or/gia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Giulio 
Bomano  and  Giovanni  da  Udlne :  the 
central  cupola  of  its  vault  is  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially,  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
bailding  are  some  good  frescoes ;  those 
forming  the  frieze  round  the  large  hall 
and  the  ceiling,  representing  Apollo 
and  Diana  in  their  chariot,  with  birds 
and  animals,  are  by  Giulio  JRmnano. 
These  frescoes  are  engraved  in 
Griincr's  work  on  'The  Architec- 
tural Decorations  of  Rome  during  the 
15th  and  16th  Centuries.'  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 
Ponte  Molle  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 


now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
siding in  it.  The  house  is  better  cared  for 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia  enclosed  in  glass.  From  the  ter- 
race opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  is  the  Villa  Melllni^  until 
lately  belonging  to  the  Falconieri 
family.  The  view  from  the  terrace 
in  front  is  highly  interesting,  and 
may  be  enjoyed  for  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode ;  it  commands  not  only  the 
modern  city  and  many  of  the  ancient 
monuments,  but  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  from  the  Sabine  hills  to 
the  sea-coast  (see  p.  301). 

Villa  Massimi,  formerly  Giustini- 
ani,  near  the  Lateran,  remarkable  for 
its  interesting  frescoes  illustrating  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  by  modern  German  masters. 
The  first  room  contains  subjects  from 
the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Koch  and  Ph. 
Veit ;  the  subjects  of  the  2nd,  by 
Schnorr,  are  from  the  Orlando  Furioso  ; 
those  of  the  3rd,  by  Oierbeck  and 
Fnltrich,  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata, 

Villa  Mattel,  on  the  Ccclian,  now  be- 
longing to  a  confraternity  of  foreign 
nuns,  and,  being  converted  into  a  con- 
vent, is  closed  to  male  visitors.  The 
grounds  command  splendid  views — 
,  that  of  the  Alban  hills,  with  the 
aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
walls  of  Rome  in  the  foreground, 
is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed;  the  vieAv 
over  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
Aventine  is  also  very  fine.  Several  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  marbles  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
of  the  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  tine 
alley  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statues 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  5th  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
them.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  Villa  Mattel  is  from  its  situation 
and    the  ma"'nificent^:\d6vW«i/fiL'om  its 
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grounds.  The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Cselian  on 
which  the  Villa  Mattel  stands,  and  the 
modern  bastion,  raised  by  Paul  III.  at 
its  extremity,  rests  upon  the  ruins  of 
these  more  ancient  defences. 

Villa  Medici.— This  fine  villa,  the  seat 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  government,  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  of  Montepulci- 
ano,from  the  designs  of  Annibale  Lippi, 
with  the  exception  of  the  garden  facade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Card. 
Alessandrode' Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circuit.  The  villa  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  casts,  and  in  the  garden 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The 
French  Academy,  founded  in  1666  by 
Louis  XIV.,  was  established  in  this 
villa  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  an  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  French  artists  takes  place 
here  every  year  in  May.  The  gardens 
have  been  liberally  opened  to  strangers 
of  late  years,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  families  residing  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  LTpon  the  walls  of 
the  palace  towards  the  garden  are 
several  interesting  fragments  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  amongst  others  a 
curious  relief  of  H.  Coccles  on  the 
Sublician  Bridge. 

Villo.  Mel/ini,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road  :  it  having  lately  changed 
hands,  to  see  the  grounds  an  order 
from  the  new  owner  is  necessary. 
It  was  built  by  Mario  Mellini, 
from  whom  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands  derived  its  name.  It  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  finest  situations  about 
Rome,  its  great  attraction  being  the 
magnificent  view  it  commands  over 
the"  city,  the  Campagna,  and  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  The  casino  offers 
little  interest,  except  for  the  view  from 
the  Belvidere  on  its  summit.  The 
Monte  Mario  is  an  interesting  point  in 
a  geological  point  of  view,  being  com- 


posed of  beds  of  the  tertiary  marine 
strata  clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest 
those  of  volcanic  tufa.  The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species  having  been  obtained  from 
this  locality ;  the  best  points  where 
they  can  be  procured  are  on  the  slopes 
toward  the  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madama,  and  along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  particularly 
in  the  ravine  which  opens  into  the 
meadows  of  la  Farnesina,  now  used  as 
a  military  exercising  ground,  and  at  its 
N.W.  extremity. 

Villa  Negroni,  or  Ifassimi,  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  fomierly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  It  is  now  let,  after  having 
been  long  deserted,  and  its  extensive 
grounds  are  converted  into  kitchen- 
gardens.  The  famous  agger  of 
Servius  Tullius  may  be  traced 
through  a  great  portion  of  this  villa. 
The  mound  on  the  upper  part  of  it, 
planted  with  cypresses  and  cedars, 
commands  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
Nearly  all  the  antique  statues  and 
marbles  which  have  been  dug  up  at 
various  times  within  the  precincts  of 
this  villa  are  now  dispersed. 

Villa  Falatina,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  converted  into  a  con- 
vent of  French  nuns,  and  therefore 
closed  to  visitors.  The  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Cfesars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting 
villa,  and  the  Casino,  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  have  be^n  already 
noticed.  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  but  the  house— half  Chinese, 
half  Gothic— offers  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable contrast  with  the  classic 
scenery  and  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  entrance  is  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  ch.  of  San  Bonaventura,  and 
close  to  the  latter. 

Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  entered  by  a  gate 
about  ^  m.  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Pan- 
cranio,  the  mos^ext^^^^JJa  on  this 
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side  of  Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding 
4  m,  in  circuit.  It  was  presented  by 
Innocent  X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini, 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was 
arranged  from  the  designs  of  Antinori 
and  Algardi.  The  grounds,  which  are 
most  liberally  thrown  open  at  all  hours 
and  seasons  to  the  public,  even  when 
the  family  resides  there  (May  and 
June),  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  avenues, 
terraces,  and  plantations,  among  which 
the  lofty  pines,  which  form  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  all  views  of  Rome 
on  this  side,  add  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  spot.  The  fountains  and 
cascades  are  in  the  fantastic  style  of 
the  last  century.  The  Casino  was 
also  built  by  Algardi.  In  1849  the 
casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were  occupied  by  the  republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his  position  here  for  many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.  The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans  should  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.  During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  betAveen  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
fell  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  gardens,  fountains, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.  From  the  side  of  the 
grounds  overlooking  St.  Peter's  we 
have  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the 
flank  of  the  basilica  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  place.  The 
columbaria  and  tombs  discovered  in 
these  grounds  mark  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Via  Aurelia.  The  most  com- 
plete columbarium,  a  very  large  one, 
and  surrounded  by  several  smaller,  is 
immediately  behind  the  Casino ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  last  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions  5  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.     Near  it  has  been  recently 


erected  a  semicircular  church  decorated 
with  ancient  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  communicating 
with  the  casino  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy  ;  the  former 
tenanted  by  the  junior  members  of 
the  family.  A  handsome  monument 
to  the  French  who  fell  in  the  san- 
guinary struggles  about  the  villa  has 
lately  been  raised,  with  much  good 
feeling  and  taste,  by  Prince  Doria,  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks;  it  consists  of  an 
octagonal  temple,  having  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  its  front,  crowned  by  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 
Doric  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal.  The  popular 
name  of  Belrcspiro,  given  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili  by  the  Romans,  can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  parlc  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August.  The  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  casino  and 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  during  the 
military  operations  of  1849  vrere  very 
great,  principally  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Garibaldi ;  but  those  acquainted 
with  the  locality  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  beautiful  groups  of  pines  still 
remain  standing,  except  where  age  has 
thinned  these  picturesque  giants  of  the 
Roman  landscape.  Nearer  the  Porta 
di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Valentini,  and  of  the  Quattro 
Venti,  being  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  fi'cquent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.  The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
forming  a  new  and  more  appropriate 
approach  from  the  Porta  di  San  Pan- 
crazio to  that  most  beautiful  resort  so 
generously  throvvn  open  to  all  comers. 
An  ancient  paved  way  has  been  dis- 
covered near  the  Orangery  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  cross-road  from  the 
Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via  Vitellia. 
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§  35.  Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  i 
monuments  of  l\*ome  would  be  incom-  ; 
plete  without  a   brief  notice  of  those  : 
subterranean  excavations  w^hich  served  i 
as  places  of  refage  and  of  worship  to 
the    earliest     followers    of    our    faith  \ 
during  the    persecutions   they  had   to 
sufier  under  the  predecessors  of  Con-  | 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,   from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Catacomb,  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ad 
Catacumbas,  where  the  remains  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  country.  Its  general  appli- 
cation, however,  to  all  these  Christian 
sepulchres,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
versally designated,  in  the  x\cts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cenictcries,  or  Places  of 
Eeposc. 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  any  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
modern  Rome,  or  inside  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  much  less  of  the  more  ancient 
recinct  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
.  observance  of  the  enactment  of  the 
12  Tables  which  forbade  intramural 
interment,  and  by  the  secrecy  which 
the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to 
observe,  in  resorting  when  alive,  and 
conveying  tlie  remains  of  their  brethren 


when  dead,  to  these  places  of  retirement 
and  repose. 

A  vei'y  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  ArenfLrias^  or  sandpits, 
from  which  the  Romans  extracted  that 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Arena  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolanaby 
the  moderns,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  of  those  used  for 
interment  to  such  an  origin  ;  but  on  the 
contrarj',  renders  evident  that  they  were 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  w^e 
now  see  them  used,  and  in  no  way^s 
connected  with  the  Arenaria^,  except, 
when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  exca- 
vations, the  latter  were  converted  into 
passages  leading  to  them,  and  of  which 
we  shall  see  a  remarkable  example  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Sant'  Agnese  (p.  306). 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 
combs are  situated  is  mineralogically 
c<mstituted  The  more  immediate  sur- 
face of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  in  the  part  Avhich 
more  particularly  interests  us,  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
so.  These  volcanic  rocks  are,  however^ 
of  diiferent  natures  and  ages  ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  cong-lomerate, 
called  tiifa  lithokle  by  the  local  writers, 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone  ;  and  of  inco- 
herent dejections  of  ashes  and  scoriae, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  fe  w  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
It  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  and  called  tufa  gramdarc, 
that  nearly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
j  excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
j  rendering  it  easy  of  being  hollowed 
i  out,  whilst  it  afforded  a  comparatively 
•  healthy  retreat  for  the  living  who  fre- 
1  quQuted  them.  The  pozzolana  above 
I  referred  to  H^glW^l^Cfeglei^sulated 
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deposits,  rai-ely  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  tufa  grauulare. 

The  Catacombs  consistof  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft.  high  by 
3  to  5  ft.  wide ;  the  roof  is  either 
horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted,  and 
seldom  requires  any  other  support  than 
its  walls  in  the  tufa,  in  the  ;si(les  of 
which  are  excavated  the  sepulchral 
loculi  or  graves,  forming  tiers  above 
each  other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred  close  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
in  depth,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contain  a  single  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  fr.,  and  when  undisturbed  ai-e* 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  painted.  Besides 
these  loculi  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  Arcisolla, 
consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  grave,  or 
a  sarcophagus  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
w^as  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  the  shape 
of  sepulchral  chambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcisolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  family  vaults  and  places  of 
Avorship  :  to  these  the  name  of  Ci/hicula 
has  been  applied,  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other;  from 
the  most  accui'ate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  is  now  certain  that  most  of 
them  form  insulated  systems  of  excava- 
tions, having  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating  with 
each  other.  About  sixty  have  been 
enumerated  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber, 


most  within  a  circle  of  3  m.  of  the 
modern  walls,  the  farthest  removed 
being  that  of  St.  Alexander,  about  6 
m.  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  Christians  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  the  num- 
ber of  graves  which  exist  within  a 
given  area  in  those  already  explored  ; 
but  as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very  in- 
complete, tlie  results  deduced  frqm  such 
calculations  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  guess- 
work. Padre  Marchi,  w^ho  has  paid 
more  attention  to  Christian  archaeology 
than  any  living  author,  supposes  that 
each  cemetery  contains  100,000  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  would 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent., 
after  which  the  Christians  enjo3'ed 
liberty  of  worship  and  of  interment  for 
their  dead  above  ground,  the  number 
deposited  in  the  Catacombs  would 
amount  to  six  millions.  As  to  the  age 
of  the  Catacombs,  some  date  soon  after 
St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  subsequent  to  the  first 
cent,  and  a  haif ;  they  were  often 
repaired  during  the  middle  ages,  at  hen 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  to 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  early 
popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubicula, 
originally  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  j;)laces  of  Avor- 
ship,  and  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantino  :  it  was  only 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per- 
mitted to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  Cubicula  continued 
to  be  resorted  to  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 
and  churches  were  erected  over  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
in  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these 
churches  have  been  subsequently 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and 
about  Rome.  St.  Peter's  was  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  St. 
Sebastian  and  San  I^o^e^^^^j'^riiose  of 
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S.  Hypolitus  and  S.  Cyriaca,  and  the 
beautiful  basilica  of  S.  Agnese  over 
the  catacomb  in  which  that  virgin 
martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  in  Loculi, 
Arcisolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  few  were 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems;  some  of  these 
sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  m  situ, 
and  others  in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Lateran,  although  it  is  proljable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
were  in  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Catacombs,  or  in  the  vestibules  of 
the  basilicas  subsequently  erected  on 
their  sites. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Rome  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio  : 
his  researches  being  published  after  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with 
good  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  arclrdeolog}^ 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  manner,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  with  the  history 
and  ceremonies  of  the  primitive 
Church  :  for  this  we  are  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  to  Father  Marchi,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 
modern  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archaeology.  His  work  f  is  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  his  following  it  up  as  was 
intended  with  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  w^hich  exist  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Lateran,    CoUegio    Romano,   &c.       A 

*  La  Boma  Sottoraiiea  di  Antonio  Bosio 
1  vol.  folio.     Roma,  1632. 

f  Monumenti  Primiiivi  delle  Arte  Christiane, 
nella  Meiropoli  del  Christianismo,  designati  ed 
illustrali,  in  4o.  Roma.  ]  844-15.  The  ^v•ork, 
with  its  70  plates,  is  confined  to  the  topog\-aphy 
and  architecture  of  the  catacombs. 


French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been  recently  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Acade'mie  des  In- 
scriptions, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Ferret ;  "^  it  c'ontains 
copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Bosio,  and  of  the  most  re- 
markable paintings  discovered  in  them  : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter 
have  been  too  artistically  worked  upon, 
(ogive  them  a  degree  of  p  re-Raphael- 
like beauty  which  does  not  exist  on 
the  originals,  thus  depriving  them  of 
much  of  their  primitive  interest  and 
rude  artistic  character.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Padre  Marchi,  his  pupil 
Cav.  de  Eossi;,  an  eminent  Roman 
scholar,  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pius  IX.,  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  amounting  to 
upu^ards  of  10,000.  The  works  of  Ger- 
bet,  Gaume,  Raoul,  Rochette,  &c.,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Macfarlane  in 
English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
sources,  and  have  little  pretensions  to 
originality.  A  useful,  and,  as  far  as  its 
limited  size  permitted,  a  very  accurate 
little  workf  upon  the  Roman  Catacombs 
has  been  lately  published  by  the  Rev 
Spencer  Northcote,  a  Catholic  clergy- 
man, who  has  made  them  the  subject  of 
his  studies  during  a  prolonged  residence 
at  Rome  ;  his  book  is  by  far  the  best  we 
have  seen  on  the  Christian  cemeteries 
round  the  Eternal  City,  and  its 
museums  of  early  Christian  art,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  manual  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  branch 
of  archaeology.  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Fabiola  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  Catacombs,  mixed  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  fiction  :  although  it 
cannot  serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant 
style  of  its  author,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
ing after  visiting  the  sacred  localities 
referred  to  in  its  pages.    Connected  with 

*  Les  Catacombes  de  Pvonie,  par  Louis  Perret. 
6  vols,  folio.     Paris,  1852,  1853. 

t  The  Roman  Catacombs,  or  some  Account  of 
the  Burial  place  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  1  vol.  12nio. 

London,  1857,  f    ■ _i  _ 
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the  Catacombs,  the  Avork  of  Father 
Garucci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
on  the  minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c., 
of  the  early  Christians,  and-discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  ceme- 
teries, will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  this  department  of  antiquarian 
research. 

The  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome,  assisted  by  a  Board  of  Sacred 
Archaeology,  of  which  Father  Marchi 
and  Cav.  de  Kossi  are  the  mainsprings. 
Except  for  those  of  St.  Sebastian, 
which  are  at  all  times  accessible,  a 
special  permission  to  visit  the  others 
must  be  obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar's 
office,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  where  it 
is  always  very  obligingly  granted  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  His 
Eminence,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
through  the  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
hover's  Libraries.  These  permissions  are 
generally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Agnese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  all  situated  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  are  only  available 
for  Sundays ;  the  custodes  will  in 
general  procure  the  necessary  lights, 
for  which  a  small  gratuity  will  be 
expected.  Persons  who  wish  to  exa- 
mine the  Catacombs  in  a  more  detailed 
manner  will  do  well  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Padre  Marchi  at  the 
Collegio  Romano,  who  generally  dedi- 
cates one  day  in  every  week  to  an  excur- 
sion to  those  of  S.  Agnese,  and  of  Cav. 
de'  Rossi,  who  often  goes  over  those  of 
S.  Callisto  andof  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo, 
with  foreign  visitors  recommended  to 
him.  To  visit  the  Catacombs  and  Ba- 
silica of  S,  Alexander  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana  a  permission  will  also  be  necessary, 
to  be  obtained  either  from  the  Cardinal 
Vicar's  office,  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Propaganda  College,  to  which  the 
site  belongs. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  Cata- 
combs we  shall  now  give  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  their  topo- 
graphical order,  entering  more  into  de- 
tail on  those  best  worth  the  stranger's 
notice,  as  we  pass  in  review  the  several 
localities. 

Commencing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:   outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 


commences  a  ridge  of  hills  which 
extend  to  the  river  near  the  Ponte 
Molle,  being  the  prolongation  of  the 
Pincian  ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have  been 
excavated  several  cemeteries  ;  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  St.  Julius 
and  of  St.  Valentinus,  before  reaching 
the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio.  There  are 
some  paintings  in  the  latter,  a  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  a  representation  of  the 
Cross,  but  dating  probably  from  as  late  a 
period  as  the  1 2th  cent.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  hill  are  the  Catacombs  of  SS. 
Gianutus  and  Basilla,  and  farther  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Salaria  those 
of  Santa  Priscilla,  St.  Brigida,  and 
St.  Hermes  ;  in  the  first  of  tht-se  is  one 
of  the  longest  galleries  yet  discovered, 
and  in  the  last  a  very  curious  circular 
chapel,  and  a  Cubiculum  decorated  with 
mosaics — of  rare  occurrence  in  the  cata- 
combs— representing  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  and  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus. 
The  space  which  lies  between  the 
modern  Vise  Salaria  and  Nomentana  is 
rich  in  sepulchral  excavations,  the  soil, 
a  friable  volcanic  tufa,  being  well  suited 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana, and  at  Ij  m.  from  the  gates,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries — 

The  Catacombs  of  Saint  Agnese.  The 
present  entrance  is  from  a  vineyard 
on  the  1.,  al^out  J  m,  beyond  the 
beautiful  basilica  of  the  same  name 
(see  p.  126)  ;  the  descent  is  by  a 
staircase  of  a  very  early  Christian  pe- 
riod. The  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  good 
preservation,  for  the  many  paintings 
contained  in  its  cubicula,  for  its 
places  of  worship,  and  for  its  con- 
nection with  an  extensive  arenaria, 
which  covers  a  part  of  its  extent  ; 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  as  usual  the  most  ancient. 
Descending  the  stairs,  which  probably 
date  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  wx' 
find  ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  consider- 
able height,  the  walls  of  which  ai-e  hol- 
lowed out  into  loculi,  all  of  which  have 
been  long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these    graves—  that  ,  some    are    much 
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deeper  than  others,  -when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
one.  Near  some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  iiis  grave,  in  which  was 
preserved  the  blood  of  the  martyr. 
About  150  yds.  from  the  entrance  is 
the  first  cubiculum  of  any  importance. 
It  contains  two  altar  tombs  or  Arciso- 
lia,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  i^  Sedla,  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  Cata- 
churaens,  the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cata- 
chumens,  devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, but  having  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  being  the  rule  amongst  the 
primitive  Christians  that  there  should 
ahvays  be  two  priests  present  in  assem- 
blies of  females.  Proceeding  farther, 
we  enter  a  cubiculum  with  a  vaulted 
roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  under  an 
arcisolium,  near  which  in  one  of  the 
corners  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.  The  whole  of  this  chapel 
is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Moses  taking  off  his 
sandals  before  ascending  to  the 
Mount,  and  his  striking  the  rock ;  and 
over  an  arcisolium  on  the  rt.,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Furnace  on  the 
other.  From  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  find  a  cubi- 
culum, the  paintings  on  which  are 
well  preserved.  Over  the  arcosolium 
facing  the  entrance  we  see  Christ 
between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  head.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  in 
which  are  painted  Jonas  under  the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Orante  or  female  Avith 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  representations  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  recesses  in 
this  catacomb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica ;  it  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries ;  it  consists  of 


3  divisions  ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres- 
bytery, contains  the  episcopal  chair, 
having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
moveable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites.  The  visitor 
who  can  afford  time  will  do  well  before 
leaving  this  catacomb  to  examine  the 
arenaria}  or  pits  from  which  pozzola- 
na  was  extracted  before  the  excava- 
tion of  the  cemetery,  and  which  cover  a 
part  of  them.  They  are  at  its  farthest 
extremity,  nearly  under  where  the 
basilica  of  S.  Agnese  stands,  and  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  large  gloomy  caA''erns, 
very  different  in  form  from  the  sepul- 
chral galleries.  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  use  of  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
latter,  as  a  stair  leads  from  them  into  the 
sepulchral  galleries,  and  a  deep  well- 
excavated  shaft,  by  which  the  corpses 
were  lowered  to  their  last  resting  places. 
It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like 
this  to  describe  even  a  tenth  part  of  its 
chambers  and  particularities  ;  but  there 
is  one  vvdiich  no  visitor  ought  to  omit 
to  see.  From  a  painting  in  it.  it  is 
generally  known  as  the  crypt  or  chapel 
of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  in  the  lower  tier 
of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  catacomb  ;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cubiculum  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  preceded  by  an 
oblong  vestibule  ;  at  the  fiirthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  nnder  an  arciso- 
lium, over  which  is  a  painting— which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  times — of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Orante,  with  a  boy 
in  front,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Virgin  and  the  Infant  Saviour  ;  whilst 
on  either  side  is  the  lahamm  or  mono- 
gram of  Constantine,  wdiich  shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  than  the 
4th  cent.  On  the  arch  above  is  a 
figure  of  our  Saviour  with  females 
in  adoration  on  either  side.  In  passing 
through  the  sepulchral  galleries  it  will 
be  seen  that,  although  most  of  the 
graves  have  been  opened,  there  are 
many  still  intact,  some  of  which  bear 
inscriptions  either  cut  on  the  slabs  of 
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marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles,  by 
Avhich  they  are  closed;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,  upon  the  closing 
cement,  Christian  emblems ;  amongst 
others,  rude  representations  of  a 
palm-branch,  supposed  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  visitor  will  also 
remark  that  the  numerous  chambers 
used  for  worship  are  for  the  most  part 
double  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that 
two  open  opposite  to  each  other,  out 
of  the  sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A 
represents  this  gallery  ;  B  C  the  altar 
cubiculi ;  d  the  arcisolia  behind  the 
altars ;  e  e  seats  for  instructors  or  priests 
cut  in  the  tufa  ;  //  ledges  near  the  en- 
trance, on  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  moveable  paintings  ;  q  g 
loculi  or  graves  cut  subsequently  in  the 
walls  of  the  cubiculum.  The  opposite 
cubiculum  C  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destined  exclusively  for  females. 

Resuming  our  topographical  review, 
about  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agnese,  and  close 
to  the  Via  Nomentana,  is  that  of  S. 
Alessandro,  over  which  has  been  dis- 


covered of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi-. 
cated  to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  which  will  be  more  fuU}^  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Rome  (see  p.  377). 
On  each  side  of  the  Via  Tiburtina,  and 
before  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca  :  the  late  excava- 
tions behind  this  ch.  and  for  enlarging 
the  adjoining  Campo  Santo  have  laid 
open  several  of  its  sepulchral  galle- 
ries (see  p.  124).  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  the  Cat.  of  St,  Hypo- 
litus.  The  most  remarbable  cemeteries 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  Avhich  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castulus,  1  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.  65)  at  Tor  Pignatarra. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Via  Latina  is  rich 
in  catacombs ;  1  m.  beyond  the  Aure- 
lian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia  ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  <iQV[i&t^'y^i(^  i  Santi 
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Quattro,  on  the  1.,  near  the  moderD 
excavations  which  have  led,  amongst 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent,  (see  p.  356).  The  other 
catacombs  on  the  Via  Latin  a  are  those 
of  Apronianus,  Gordianus,  TertuUinus, 
&c.  But  of  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Rome  there  is  none  near 
which  we  meet  with  more  interesting 
Christian  excavations  than  along  the 
Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbouring  em- 
branchment the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  j 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of  I 


S.  Calixtus  on  the  former,  and  SS. 
Nereus  and  Achilleus  on  the  latter, 
and  which  now,  being  easy  of  access, 
can  be  visited  with  greater  facility. 

The  Cain  corahs  of  S.  CoMxtus,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  several  of 
the  early  popes,  are  situated  beneath 
that  triangular  space  which  separates 
the  Via  Appia  from  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina, which  in  classical  time  was  occu- 
pied  by   the    Campus    of    the   Divus 


Ground  PLiiN  op  the  part  of  the  CATACO^rps  of  St.  Capixtits  contai^tixg 
THE  Papal  Crypt. 
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Rediculus  (p.  32),  and  at  present  by 
the  Vigna  Amendola  ;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  fonnd  by  a  marble  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.  As  well  as  those 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  they  are 
only  open  to  visitors  on  Sunday,  and 
who  must  be  provided  with  a  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callisto,  long  confounded  with 
that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian, 
appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
latter;  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined ;  its 
most  curious  portions  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  entrance. 
As  this  catacomb  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  frequently  visited,  we 
have  annexed  a  ground-plan  of  its 
most  important  portion.  Descending 
by  a  commodious  flight  of  ancient  steps 
(A),  Avhich  date  from  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Constantine,  and  near  which 
stood  a  ch.,  some  fragments  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  farm- 
buildings,  we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  open 
space  or  vestibule  (B)  surrounded  with 
locidi  or  graves,  and  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  inscriptions  (a  «)  scratched 
on  its  stuccoed  walls  by  devotees  who 
had  come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places 
of  the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers,  the  objects  of 
their  pious  pilgrimages.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostly  written  in  a  very  bar- 
barous style.  From  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculum  (F),  a  narrow 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  (6  h  b  6), 
the  bodies  of  Eleuterius,  a.d.  177; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235 ;  of  Fabianus, 
A.D.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  a.d.  256.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  ejxis  and  martj/r. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without  this 
inscription  ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  223,  lay  in  one 
of  them.  At  the  end  of  this  crypt, 
where  stood  the  altar  (a),  is  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Pope  Damasus,  who 
died  in  a.d.  384,  engraved  in  the  pecu-  | 


liar  beautiful  characters  which  we  see 
in  all  the  numerous  ones  set  up  in  the 
different  catacombs  by  that  pontiff" ;  it 
is  interesting  as  giving  the  names  of 
the  several  popes  buried  here,  ending 
with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them  himself, 
but  which,  in  his  humility  and  respect, 
he  dared  not  aspire  to.  Pope  Damasus 
was  buried  in  an  adjoining  crypt. 
Round  the  cubiculum  of  the  popes  are 
fragments  of  torse  marble  columns, 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  'with  the 
base  of  one  which  served  probably  to 
support  the  credence-table,  and  frag- 
ments of  a  sarcophagus  of  a  later  period. 
Opening  out  of  the  cubiculum  of  the 
popes,  we  reach  by  a  short  narrow 
passage  a  larger  crypt  (G)  of  an  irregu- 
lar form,  called  the  Cubiculum  of  St. 
Ccecilia,  in  which,  under  a  wide  arco- 
soliuni,  is  a  sarcophagus  (a)  cut  in  the 
tufa,  in  which  the  body  of  that  saint  was 
deposited  by  Urbanus,  after  her  martyr- 
dom, and  which  it  is  known  was  removed 
by  that  general  plunder  of  the  cata- 
combs, Piischal  II.,  into  her  ch.  in  the 
Trastevere,  where  it  now  lies  (p.  136) 
under  the  beautiful  statue  by  Maderno. 
On  the  side  of  this  arcosolium  are  some 
curious  paintings — one  of  our  Saviour, 
in  a  circular  recess  (6),  where  burned 
the  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  ;  and 
on  the  adjoining  wall  (c)  a  full-length 
figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  his  name, 
and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  in  rich 
attire,  most  probably  intended  to  re- 
present St.  Ceecilia.  From  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries  : 
out  of  that  marked  E  E  in  the  plan  open 
several  cuhicula,  (F  F)  interesting  for 
paintings.  One  of  four  male  figures 
with  uplifted  hands,  each  with  their 
names,  is  placed  over  an  arcosolium ; 
in  another  are  representations  of 
peacocks,  the  emblems  of  immortality ; 
in  a  third,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and 
ascending  to  the  Mount ;  in  a  fourth, 
a  Grave-digger  {Fossor)  surrounded 
with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  more  distant  one,  a  massive 
cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble,  with 
sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  on 
which  stands  a  co9|4Li1l&<iW4c^  which 
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it  belonged  lias  not  been  discovered,  but 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  body 
of  Pope  Melchiades  (a.d.  313)  ;  the 
cover  is  roofed-shaped,  not  unlike  one 
lately  discovered  in  the  beautiful, 
painted  tomb  at  the  second  mile 
on  the  Via  Latina  (see  p.  70),  and 
that  of  Ataulphus  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan  {Handbook  of 
Northern  Italy,  p.  172).  In  this  cubi- 
culum  is  a  low  seat  or  bench,  with 
two  higher  ones,  destined  probably  for 
catachumens  and  their  instructors.  In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  Avith  rude  mo- 
saics, a  branch  of  art  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs.  Recently  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  in  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,  which  have  been  preserved 
under  glass.  The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
3rd  cent.  One  with  masks  at  the 
angles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  female  in  adoration  (Orante),  with  a 
venerable  bearded  figure  on  either 
side;  in  this  group  some  Christian 
archaeologists  pretend  to  recognise  the 
Virgin  with  S8.  Peter  and  Paul.  The 
second  urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  wdth  the  wave  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd, 
cent. :  the  space  for  the  name  of  the 
deceased  had  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated 
subjects — the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus, 
of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic,  8cc.  In  the 
part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  the  examination  of 
which  generally  concludes  the  visitor's 
tour  over  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus, 
is  the  Chapel  or  Cubiculum  of  St,  Cor- 
nelius :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  square 
chamber,  having  over  what  constituted 
the  altar  a  wide  grave  or  loculus,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  and  subsequently  carried  to 
Germany.  This  pope,  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Civita  Vecchia  and  was 
buried  here.  Two  fragments  of  an 
inscription,  with  the  letters  .  .  .  livs 
.  .  .  TYR,  were  discovered  during  the 
first  excavations,  and  at  a  later  period, 


built  into  an  adjoining  wall,  the  frag- 
ment wanting  to  complete  it  as  now 
seen — Cornelius  Mari,yr  Fp.  On  the 
side  walls  are  rude  paintings  of  S. 
Cornelius  and  S.  Cyprian:  the  latter 
was  not  buried  here,  but  his  feast  was 
celebrated  on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  stumpy  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  which  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
we  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  sent  by 
St,  Gregory  to  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza  {Handbook  of  Northern  Italy 
p.  148),  w4iere  it  is  designated  as  Oleum 
Sancti  Cornelii.  On  the  adjoining  wall 
are  rude  paiutings  of  S.  Sixtus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  this  cemetery 
in  A.D,  128,  and  of  S.  Eusebius  in  a.d. 
313. 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Calixtus  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  two 
intermediate  lower  ones  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  flat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  laminare,  narrowing  towardsv 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shaped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  by  pilgrims,  and  to 
have  been  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  by  the  early  Christians. 

Catacombs  of  Saints  Nereus  and 
Achil/eus,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Calixtus,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancio,  where  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  Roman  villa,  probably  of 
Domitilla,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus ;  during  the  excavation  of 
which  by  the  Duchess  of  Chablais 
several  works  of  art  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  were  discovered 
(p.  194).  The  most  ancient  part  of 
this  cemetery  appears  to  date  from 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilleus,  and  of  Petronilla,  a 
Roman  lady  of  the  family  of  the 
Aurelii,,   by   sgme^  |^i^^^g|^  have 
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been  a  child  of  St.  Peter's,  but  erro- 
neously, from  his  designating  her 
as  his  daughter  in  piety.  The  ceme- 
tery consists  of  two  principal  tiers  of 
galleries  with  two  lower  and  inter- 
mediate ones,  a  great  part  of  which 
date  from  the  2nd  cent.,  and  are  con- 
sequently amongst  the  oldest  about 
Rome.  The  entrance  is  from  a  hand- 
some vestibule  lately  erected,  in  which 
we  see  some  Christian  inscriptions,  and 
a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in  the  later 
cemetery  on  the  surface.  From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  galleries  of  the  upper  tier. 
These  stairs  are  ancient,  and  the 
frequent  walling  of  the  galleries,  many 
parts  of  which  were  widened  subse- 
quently to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  easy  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  a 
chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 
emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
"this  cemetery  is  an  extensive  Luminare, 
which  served  to  light  one  of  the  large 
cubicula  on  the  lower  tier,  the  floor  of 
which  is  paved  with  marble  slabs. 
Near  to  this  was  discovered  lately  a 
curious  inscription  to  a  certain  Quintus 
Corelius,  who  was  Prefect  of  Rome, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  it  is 
in  handsome  characters,  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  used  for  its  intended 
purpose,  from  containing  some  gross 
errors  of  Latinity  ;  it  was  subsequently 
employed  by  reversing  it  to  close  a 
Christian  grave.  It  would  be  far  be- 
yond our  limits  to  notice  even  a  tithe 
of  the  interesting  objects  here;  we 
shall,  therefore,  only  point  to  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable.  On  the  lower 
tier  a  circular  chapel,  or  rather  two 
semicircular  tribunes,  on  each  side  of 
the  general  gallery,  on  one  of  which  is 
a  painting  of  Christ,  represented  as  a 
young  man  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  two  of  whom  are  seated. 
Beneath  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri ;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.    In  the 


opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber 
is  the  inscription  to  a  certain  Resti- 
tutus,  and  to  his  family  Fideutibus 
in  Domino,  and  in  which  the  cubicu- 
lum  is  designated  as  an  Ili/pogeum.  In 
a  third  is  a  representation  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  paintings, 
emblematical  of  the  charm  of  the 
word  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  artist,  Mercury  is 
represented  at  the  horses'  heads,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.  At  each 
corner  of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stucco, 
which  has  been  painted ;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bosio 
and  others  to  represent  Christ,  but  on 
very  doubtful  grounds.  Not  far  from 
here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious  re- 
presentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to 
whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 
gifts,  2  on  each  side  :  it  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  The 
reader  will  remark  that  4  Magi  are  here 
represented,  contrary  to  the  generally 
supposed  number  3  •,  but  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran, 
the  number  differs  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  although 
that  of  3  is  the  most  general.  The 
visitor  will  observe  how  frequently 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  this  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singular,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  in 
spelling  Latin  words.  The  cemetery  of 
S.  Nereus  was  very  carefully  examined 
by  Bosio,  who  spent  a  long  time  in  it, 
and  who  describes  how,  being  lost  in  its 
labyrinths,  the  precautions  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
such  an  occurrence.  In  several  of  the 
chambers  may  be  still  seen  his  name 
written  on  the  walls,  as  well  as  that 
of  Agincourt,  who  was  also  an  inde- 
fatigable explorer  of  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries. The  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilleus  are  excavated  in  the  most 
recent  volft^i^gbf^toBBgf^^^^  ^^^" 
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pagna,  which  here  is  ver}'  abundant  in 
crystals  of  decomposed  leucite.  In 
some  parts  of  the  lower  galleries  may 
be  seen  projections  of  the  older  red 
lithoid  tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  nu- 
merous Christian  excavations:  the  two 
most  remarkable,  of  Sta.  Lucina,  over 
which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  that  saint 
were  deposited  after  his  martyrdom, 
and  of  SS.  Zeuo  and  Anastasius  ad 
Aquas  Salvias,  over  which  are  the 
churches  of  le  Tre  Fontane,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  those  edifices  (pp. 
120  and  159). 

There  are  few  of  the  catacombs  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  t]ie  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  historical  associations,  if  we  except 
those  of  the  Vatican,  over  which  rises  the 
most  splended  monument  ever  erected 
to  religion.  This  is  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  population  in  the  Transti- 
berine  district  in  ancient  times  ;  and  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  porous,  and  still  consist- 
ent volcanic  tufa  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Campagna.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  modern  Porta  Portese,  is 
the  Cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus,  exca- 
vated for  the  most  part  in  the  gravel- 
beds  ;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  con- 
taining what  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
Christian  baptistery,  from  a  stream 
of  water  in  it,  the  channel  of  which 
had  been  diverted  into  a  reservoir 
to  form  a  font.  Behind  the  latter 
is  painted  on  the  wall  a  cross  with 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  two  candle- 
sticks, below  which  are  suspended  the 
Alpha  and  Omega.  On  the  arch  over 
the  font  is  painted  the  Baptism  in  the 
Jordan  by  St.  John,  probably  of  the  6th 
cent.  The  cemetery  of  Abden  and  Semen 
appears  to  form  a  portion  of  that  of 
Pontianus  :   those  of  Pope  St.  Julius, 


and  of  Santa  Generosa,  on  the  same 
road,  are  distinct  excavations.  Farther 
on,  and  high  above  the  road,  and  here 
in  the  volcanic  tnfa,  is  the  cemetery  of 
Santa  Passera,  of  inconsiderable  extent; 
beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pancratius  (p.  159);  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodias,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamphili,  that  of 
S.  Agata.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
cemetery  existed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  where 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  deposited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbouring 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and 
over  which  Constantine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  which  has  since 
become  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  modern 
cemeterj^  of  the  Vatican  is  over  the 
more  ancient  one,  the  latter  offering  an 
almost  unique  example  of  being  exca- 
vated in  the  marly  strata ;  it  must 
therefore  have  been  of  very  inconsider- 
able extent:  no  traces  of  it  are  now  to 
be  seen.  There  are  some  sepulchral 
excavations  on  the  Via  Triumphalis,, 
leading  to  Monte  Mario,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  are  Christian. 


§  36.  Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights 
OF  Pome  in  S  Days,  according  to 
Local  Arrangement. 

In  order  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
greater  facility  for  exploring  the  3Iira~ 
hilia  of  Pome,  we  shall  conclude  our 
description  of  them  by  arranging  the 
different  objects  in  topographical  order 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt Jo^li.^^^:jgi„  ^ 
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g'lTen  number  of  days,  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  certain  guide- 
books. Upon  these  points  the  tra- 
veller will  no  doubt  form  his  own 
judgment  independently  of  books.  By 
describing  Rome  on  a  classified  system, 
we  have  enabled  him  to  determine  at 
once  the  objects  that  may  interest  him ; 
and  by  now  supplying  a  topographical 
index,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  each  object  is  noticed,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  portion  them  off  into 
districts,  and  visit  them  according  to 
his  own  convenience,  and  to  the  time 
at  his  disposal. 

I.  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Capitol. — 
Porta  del  Popolo  and  Piazza,  page  5. 
Obelisk,  84.  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  153. 
Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo,  278.  S.  Carlo 
in  Corso,  136.  Pal.  Ruspoli,  262.  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  145.  Pal.  Chigi, 
2-49.  Piazza  Colonna  and  the  Anto- 
nine  Column  (^Col.  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius),  50.  Obelisk,  85.  Curia  Inno- 
centiana,  255.  Piazza  di  Pietra  (Forum 
of  Antoninus  Pius),  26.  Temple  of 
Neptune  (Custom-house),  36.  Pal. 
Sciarra,  263.  S.  Ignazio,  144.  Col- 
legio  Piomano,  271.  S.  Marcello,  146. 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  157.  Pal.  Doria, 
255.  Pal.  Buonaparte,  247.  Piazza 
and  Pal.  diVenezia,  266.  Pal.  Torlo- 
nia,  266.  S.  Marco,  147.  Tomb  of 
Bibuliis,  62.  Tomb  of  the  Claudian 
Family,  63.  Pal.  Altieri,  243.  Ch. 
of  il  Gesu,  141. 

II.  The  Capitol  to  the  Lateran. — Ca- 
pitoline  Hill,  12.  Piazza,  220.  Foun- 
tain, 89.  Palace  of  Senator,  221. 
View  from  the  Tower,  10.  Pal.  of 
the  Conservators,  221.  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  227.  Museum,  228.  S.Maria 
di  Ara  Coeli,  132.  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  33.  Tarpeian  Rock,  76. 
Mamertine  Prisons,  77.  Roman  Forum, 
20.  Tabularium,  21.  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  23.  Clivus  Capitolinus,  23. 
Ancient  Rostra,  23.  Temple  of  Saturn, 
40.  Temple  of  Vespasian,  41.  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  31.  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  54,  Column  of  Pliocas, 
50.  Basilica  Julia,  23.  Forum  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  26.  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
273.      Ch.  of  S.  Martina,    157.      Ba- 


silica iEmilia  (S.  Adriano),  23.  Temple 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  35.  Curia  Julia, 
24.  S.  Teodoro,  169.  Via  Sacra,  24. 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  30. 
T.  of  Remus  (S.  Cosma  e  Damiano), 
139.  Basilica  of  Constantine,  29.  S. 
Francesca  Romana,  141.  Arch  of 
Titus,  54.  Palatine  Hill,  12.  Pa- 
lace of  the  Cicsars,  26.  Farnese 
Gardens,  27.  Villa  Palatina,  27. 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  40.  Coli- 
seum, 44.  IMeta  Sudans,  47.  Arch  of 
Constantine,  52.  Cselian  Hill,  13.  S. 
Gregorio,  143.  Church  and  Convent 
of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  143.  Arch  of 
Dolabella,  53.  S.  Maria  della  Navi- 
cella,  152.  Villa  Mattel,  300.  S.  Ste- 
fano  Rotondo,  168.  Church  of  I  Santi 
Quattro,  165.     S.  Clemente,  137. 

III.  The  Lateran  to  the  Qvirinal. — 
Villa  Massimi,  300.  Obelisk  of  the 
Lateran,  S3.  Basilica  of  the  Lateran, 
112.  Baptistery,  116.  Lateran  Palace 
and  Museums,  236.  Seal  a  Santa,  116. 
Gate  of  S.  Giovanni,  7.  Porta  Asinaria, 
7.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  140.  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  40.  Amphitheatrum  Castrense, 
47.  Porta  Maggiore,  7.  Aqueducts, 
75.  Tomb  of  Eurysaces  the  Baker, 
62.  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  35. 
Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  73. 
Trophies  of  Marius,  81.  S.  Bibiana, 
135.  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  6.  Basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  122.  Arch  of  Gallienus,  53. 
S.  Antonio  Abate,  130.  Basilica  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  117.  Obelisk,  83.  S. 
Prassede  163,  S.  Pudentiana,  164.  S. 
Martino  a  Monti,  157.  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli,  161.  Vicus  Sceleratus,  163.  Baths 
of  Titus,  59.  Sette  Sale,  GO.  Tor 
de'  Conti,  86.  Forum  Transitorium 
and  of  Augustus,  25.  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  34.  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
35.  Forum  of  Trajan,  25.  Trajan's 
Column,  51.  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  149. 
Colonna  Palace  and  Gardens,  250, 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  40.  SS.  Apostoli, 
131.  Pal.  Odescalchi,  261.  Pal.  Muti- 
Papazurri,  261. 

IV.  The  Quirinal  to  the  Mausolevm 
of  Augustus.  —  Quirinal  Palace  and 
Gardens,  241.  Monte  Cavallo  and 
Obelisk,  84.    Fountain  89.  ,  Pal.  della 
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Consulta,  252.  Pal.  Rospigliosi,  262. 
Baths  of  Constantine,  57.  S.  Sil- 
vestro,  168.  Cli.  of  SS.  Domenico  e 
Sisto,  141.  S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  125. 
Torre  delle  Milizie,  87.  Temple  of  Qui- 
rinus  S.  Vitale,  38.  S,  Andrea  a 
Monte  Cavallo,  129.  Fontana  de'  Ter- 
mini, 88.  Ch.  of  San  Bernardo,  134. 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  57.  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  147.  Castrum  Praitoriiim,  81. 
S.  Maria  della  Yittoria,  157.  Sta.  Su- 
sanna, 169.  Porta  Pia,  6.  Columbarium 
of  the  Villa  di  Luzzano,  72.  S.  Agnese 
fuori  le  Mure,  126.  S.  Costanza,  139. 
Porta  Salara,  6.  Campus  Sceleratus,  79. 
Villa  Albani,  292.  Agger  of  Servius 
TuUius,  79.  Gardens  of  Sallust  in 
the  Villa  Barberini,  80.  Circus  of  Sal- 
lust,  49.  Villa  Ludovisi,  299.  Piazza 
Barberini  (Circus  of  Flora),  49.  Fon- 
tana del  Tritone,  87.  Cappuccini  Ch., 
135.  Pal.  Barberini,  243.  Fontana  di 
Trevi,  87.  S.  Maria  a  Trevi  (Crociferi), 
156.  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  128. 
Propaganda  College,  273.  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  the  Barcaccia  fountain,  88, 
Ch.  of  laTrinita  de'  Monti,  170.  Public 
walks,  90.  Obelisk,  85.  Houses  of  the 
Zuccheri  and  of  Poussin,  267.  Villa 
Medici  (Academy  of  France),  301. 
Pincian  Hill,  13.  Porta  Pinciana,  6. 
Villa  Borghese,  295. 

V.  jilausoleuni  of  Augustus  to  the  Vcla- 
hrurii. — Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  61. 
Hospitals  of  S.  Giacomo  and  S.  Rocco, 
278,  279.  Pal.  Borghese,  244.  Pal. 
di  Firenze,  260.  Pantheon,  36.  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  150,  Biblio- 
teca  Casanatense,  152.  Pal.  Macca- 
rani,  249.  Pal.  Lante,  260.  Uni- 
versity (La  Sapienza),  270.  Pal 
Madama,  ^60.  Pal.  Giustiniani,  260. 
S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  146.  S.  Agos- 
tino,  127.  Angelica  Library,  128. 
Pal.  Altemps,  243.  House  of  Ra- 
phael (Via  de'  Coronari),  266.  Pal. 
Cicciaporci,  "250.  Pal.  Niceolini,  261. 
S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  156,  S.  Maria 
della  Pace,  152.  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima, 
148.  Piazza  Navona  (Circus  Agonalis), 
49.  Fountains,  88.  Obelisk,  84.  Pal. 
Pamfili,  262.  S.  Agnese,  125.  Pal. 
Braschi,  247.  Statue  of  Pasquin,  89. 
Pal.  Massimi,  261.  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  129.     Theatre  of  Pompey,  43. 


Pal.  Vidoni,  266.  Pal.  Mattel,  261. 
Circus  Flaminius,  49.  Pal.  di  Ca- 
serta,  249.  Fountain  of  the  Tarta-- 
rughe,  87.  Pal.  Costaguti,  255.  Por-^ 
tico  of  Octavia,  80.  S.  Angelo  in 
Pescheria,  130.  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
42.  Pal.  Orsini,  261.  Ghetto  (Jews' 
quarter),  3.  Pal.  Cenci,  249.  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  42.  Forum  Olitorium,  2G.. 
S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere  (Temple  of  Juno 
Matuta,  &c.),  33.  Hospital  of  the  Con- 
solazione,  278.     Tarpeiau  rock,  76. 


VI.  Tlie  Yelahram  to  the  Fahrtcian 
Brkhje.^^ovwm.  Boarium,  26.  Arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  53.  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  54.  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro,  142.  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
Acqua  Argentina,  78,  79.  VignaNus- 
siner  (Wails  of  Romulus  and  Palace 
of  the  Caesars),  27.  Ch.  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  128.  Circus  Maximus,  47. 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  55.  SS.  Nereo 
ed  .Achilleo,  158.  Tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  Od>.  Columbaria  in  the  Vig- 
na  Codini,  &c.,  72.  Arch  of  Drusus, 
53.  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  7.  Tomb 
of  Priscilla,  69.  Columbarium  of  the 
Freedmcn  of  Augustus,  72.  Columb. 
of  the  Liberti  of  Li  via,  72.  Basilica  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  167.  Catacombs,  303. 
Circus  of  Romulus,  48.  Temple 
of  Romulus,  39.  Tomb  of  Concilia 
Metella,  63.  Tomb  of  the  Servilii, 
69.  Temple  of  Bacchus,  31.  The  so- 
called  Fountain  of  Egeria,  S 1 .  Temple 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus,  32.  Basilica 
of  San  Paolo,  120.  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre 
Fontane,  159.  Porta  S.  Paolo,  8. 
Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  64.  Protes- 
tant Burial-ground,  280.  Monte  Tes- 
taccio,  13.  Pons  Sublicius,  10.  Aveu- 
tine,  12  and  166.  S.  Prisca,  164.  Re- 
mains of  Servian  wall  in  the  V^igna  del 
Collegio  Romano,  79,  167.  S.Saba,  165. 
S.  Sabina,  165.  S.  Alessio,  128.  S. 
Maria  Aventina,  149.  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin,  149.  (Temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  31.)  Bocca  della  Veritli, 
31.  Temple  of  Vesta,  42.  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  32.  House  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  85.     Ponte  Rotto,  10. 

Vn.  The  Fahrician  Bridge  to  the  Ponte 
di  S.  Angelo— Vowte  de'  Quattro  Capi 
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(Pons  Fabricias),  9.  Hospital  of 
Benfratelli,  279.  Island  of  the  Tiber, 
and  Temple  of  iEsculapius,  30.  S. 
Bartolommeo,  134.  Ponte  di  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo  (  Pons  Gratianus ),  9. 
Trastevere,  4.  S.  Cecilia,  136.  S. 
Maria  del  Orto,  152.  Ripa  Grande  and 
Hospital  and  Prison  of  S.  Michele,  280. 
Porta  Portese,  8.  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa, 
141.  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  154.  Hos- 
pital of  S.  Gallicano,  279.  S.  Cri- 
sogono,  140.  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
160.  Fontana  Paolina,  87.  Porta  S. 
Pancrazio,  8.  S.  Pancrazio  and  Cata- 
combs of  Calepodius,  159.  Acqna 
Paola,  75.  Villa  Pamfili-Doria  and 
Columbaria,  301.  Pal.  Corsini,  253. 
Pal.  Farnesina,  258.  Botanic  Garden, 
271.  S.  Onofrio,  158.  Ponte  Sisto,  9. 
Fontana  di  Ponte  Sisto,  89.  Trinity 
de'  Pellegrini,  171.  Hospital,  279. 
S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  136.  Pal.  della 
Cancelleria,  248.     S.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 


maso,  145.  Pal.  Silvestri,  263.  Pal. 
Farnese,  257.  Fountains,  88.  Pal. 
Spada,  264.  Pal.  Falconieri,  257.  S. 
Tommaso  degli  Inglesi,  169.  Pal. 
Sacchetti,  262.  S.  Giovanni  de' 
Fiorentini,  142.  Ruins  of  the  Pons 
Triumphalis,  9. 

VIII.  Bridge  of  S.  Angelo  to  Monte 
Mario. — Borgo  or  Citta  Leonina,  4. 
Ponte  di  S.  Angelo,  9.  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  66.  Hospital  of  Santo 
Spirito,  277.  Pal.  Giraud,  260.  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter's,  Obelisk,  82.  Fountains, 
88.  Colonnades,  94.  Basilica,  92. 
Palace  of  the  Vatican,  172.  Sixtine 
Chapel,  173.  Museum,  178.  Gallery 
of  Pictures,  200.  Stanze,  206.  Li- 
brary, 213.  Manufactury  of  Mosaics, 
219.  Gardens,  219.  Armoury,  220. 
Porta  Cavalleggieri,  8.  Porta  An- 
gelica, 8.  Monte  Mario,  301.  Villas 
Madama,  300;  and  Mellini,  301. 
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The  Via  x\ppta. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing excursions  from  Rome,  and  one 
of  those  most  easily  accomplished, 
the  ancient  road  being  now  open  for 


carriages  in  its  entire  extent,  from 
the  city  gates  to  Albano.  For  the 
casual  visitor  a  few  hours  will  su.f- 
fice;  but  the  antiquarian  traveller 
will  find  matter  for  several  visits,  in 
the  many  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions  which  line  this  Regina 
Viamm,  bet^een^^hyj^i^^  Sebas- 
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tiano  and  Frattoccliie,  in  an  extent  of 
nearly  11  Eoman  miles. 

The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lines  of  communication 
ivhich  led  from  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  World:  it  was  commenced 
A.u.c.  442,  or  B.C.  312,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
Rome. 

qua  limite  noto 
ApriA  loDgarum  teritur  PtKCixA  YrARU>r. 
Stai.  Sylo.  II.  2. 

Until  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  3rd  and  11th  m.,  was  almost  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  Cam- 
pagna,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitaiy 
waste:  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
Pontiff,  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobini,  his  enlightened  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 
it  open  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  its  extent  to  the  study  of  the 
archaeologist.  Commenced  in  18.50, 
the  works  of  excavation  were  com- 
pleted in  1853,  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  discoveries  made,  with  de- 
tailed topographical  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  principal  monuments,  one 
of  the  very  impoi'tant  contributions 
made  of  late  years  to  ancient  topo- 
graphy by  that  lamented  archaeo- 
logist, and  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  examine 
in  detail  this  very^  classical  locality.* 
Referring  therefore  to  Canina's  work  for 
more  ample  information,we  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  point  out  the  most 
remarkable  objects  between  Rome  and 
le  Frattocchie,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Bovillce. 

*  Lu  prima  parte  della  Via  Appia  dalla  Porta 
Capena  a  Boville,  descritta  e  dimostrata  con  i 
Monumenti  superstiti  :  lloma,  1353.  2  vols.  4to. 


It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  Via  Appia  com- 
menced nearly  1  m.  within  the  Porta 
Appia  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  modern 
gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  position  of  which  he  will  see 
marked  on  a  wall — P  C — about  300 
yards  beyond  the  modern  Via  di  San 
Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  valley,  between  the 
Calian  and  Aventine  hills,  respec- 
tively crowned  by  the  Villa  Mattel  on 
the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Balbina  on 
the  rt.  The  distance  from  this  point 
to  the  modern  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano 
is  1480  yards,  the  space  included  be- 
tween the  more  ancient  wall  of  Servius 
TuUius  and  that  of  Aurelian. 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Maranaa,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  the  city 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  after  running 
through  the  valley  of  the  C'-cus 
Maximus,  flows  into  the  Tiber  near 
the  Cloaca  Maxima :  beyond  this  and 
on  the  1.  the  modern  Horticultural 
Gardens  are  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  grove  and  Temple  of-  the 
Camenge,  near  which,  in  more  ancient 
times,  were  the  Fountain  and  Valley  of 
Egeria,  the  site  of  Numa's  interviews 
with  that  mysterious  nymph.  The 
locality  is  very  clearly  fixed  by  Juvenal 
in  describing  the  journey  of  his  friend 
Umbricius  and  himself,  in  whose  time 
the  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  its 
romance,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  chiefly  Jews — 

Sed  dum  tota  doraus  rheda  componitur  i-.na, 
Substitlt  ad  veteres  Arcus,madidanique  Capenam; 
Hie,  ubi  nocturaaj  Numacoiistituebat  arnica?. 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nenuis,  et  deiubra  locantur 
Judeis.     ... 

In  vallem  Egeriaj  de.scendimus  ct  spehmcas 
Dissimilis  veris     .... 

Jav.  Sat.  III. 

The  site  is  further  confirmed  by  a  very 
ancient  scholiast  of  Juvenal,  who  states, 
when  commenting  on  the  above  verses, 
''Stetit  expectans  rhedam,  ubi  solent 
Proconsules  jurare  in  Via  Appi^  ad 
Portam  Capenam,  id  est  ad  Canisenas." 
Farther  on  still  on  our  L  stands  the  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  nientioned 
by  Cicero.     Hereb^iejiPXQgdfina  sepa- 
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rated  on  the  L,  and  in  the  triangular 
space  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Auvelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Columbaria  of  the 
neighbouring  Vigna  Codini,  which  are 
described  at  p.  72,  and  some  substruc- 
tions of  sepulchres  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  The  Arch  of  Drusus  fol- 
lows, and  120  yds.  beyond  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  on  the  rt.  was  found  the  1st 
milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol.  It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1. 
outside  of  the  modern  gate  that  the 
best  authorities  place  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  armies  entering  Rome 
in  triumph  used  to  halt;  the  descent 
being  the  ancient  Olivus  Martis  men- 
tioned on  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can, Crossing  the  Almo,  the  huge 
mass  of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to 
be  *V.e  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris- 
cilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian's,  at  the  base  of  which  is 
the  modern  Osteria  di  Acquataccio : 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla  is  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  probably  contained  st»^- 
tues ;  the  circular  tower  placed  upon  it 
is  a  medicEval  construction.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  the  Via  Ar- 
deatina  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  in 
this  Bkinni  or  bifurcation  is  the  ch. 
of  Doimne  quo  vadis,  so  called  from 
the  tradition  that  it  Avas  here  St.  Peter 
in  his  flight  from  Kome  met  our  Sa- 
viour, who  to  the  above  inquiry  of 
the  Apostle  replied  ^\'nio  Ilomo/n  itcruin 
cnicift'iji.  On  tlie  floor  of  the  ch.  is 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  f\ic-simile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood;  the  original,  in  black  lava,  is 
preserved  amongst  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano.  After  passing  Domine 
quo  vadis,  the  road  leading  to  the 
Valle  CaflParella  and  the  so-called 
Fountain  of  Egeria,  and  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  branches  oIT  on  the  1.  :  the 
space  wliich  intervenes  between  this 
and  the  descent  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebas- 
tian is  a  kind  of  table-land,  the  centre 
of  which  corresponds  to    the  second 


m.  On  the  1.  are  the  Columbaria  of 
the  Liberti  of  Augustus  and  of  Livia, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Volusii,  and 
on  the  rt.  of  the  Cecilii :  behind  the 
latter,  in  the  Vigna  Amendola,  the  best 
authorities  place  the  small  Temple  or 
iEdicola  of  the  Divus  Eediculus.  The 
Osteria  delk  Fnpazze  is  built  on  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb,  and  nearly 
opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Calixtus,  remarkable  for 
the  many  interesting  monuments  of 
the  early  Christians  lately  discovered 
in  them,  and  the  sepulchres  of  some  of 
the  popes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries. 
It  is  known  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  immediate  successors,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  Vatican,  were  removed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  these  catacombs  when  the  space 
over  the  former  was  converted  into  a 
circus  by  Nero,  A.  Sevenis,  and  Elaga- 
balus.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Longo- 
bards  most  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Rome  interred  here  were  re- 
moved by  Pascal  l.,^ut  the  inscriptions 
were  left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Damasus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
several  other  early  popes,  were  ascer- 
tained in  1854.  On  the  descent  to  S. 
Sebastian  are  numerous,  sepulchral  re- 
mains, that  nearest  the  ch.  being  of 
Claudia  Semne.  The  Temple  of 
Romulus  and  the  Circus  of  Maxentius 
on  the  I.  have  been  fully  noticed 
already  (p.  39).  The  3rd  milestone 
on  the  Appian  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  Ccecilia  Me- 
tella  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani  fortress. 
The  ruined  chapel  of  the  Caetanis 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Gothic 
edifices  about  Rome  :  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  apse :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel  window  in  the 
opposite  gable,  and  G  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  lava  current,  which  de- 
scended prol^al^lj^y^^egfe^Iarino 
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and  wliicli  may  be  Tvell  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  opened  on  it,  to  the 
1,  of  the  road,  and  from  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modern  city  is  obtained.  From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39"  E. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modern  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus,  of  the 
great  Servilian  family,  which  stood 
here:  it  Avas  excavated  by  Canova. 
A  few  yards  beyond  this  on  the 
1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modern  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  the  chace  by 
Adrastus  ;  the  sitting  figure  is  Croesus, 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behind,  and  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiny as  predicted  to  the  father.  This 
bas-relief,  one  of  tfte  most  interesting 
discoveries  during  the  late  excavations, 
was  evidently  the  ornament  of  a 
sepulchral  monument ;  and  as  it  is  well 
known,  as  stated  by  Tacitus,  that  it 
w^as  at  the  4th  m.  on  the  Appian,  and 
consequently  near  this  spot,  that  Seneca 
w^as  murdered  in  one  of  his  villas,  by 
order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tomb  of  the  philoso- 
pher was  here,  and,  as  no  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  permitted  to  _  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyrant's  life- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  and 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny,  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Croesus,  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways  of  his 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting 
site  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  sons  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  Justus,  a  freedman 
of  one  of  the  Sexti,  descendants  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  Avith  an  inscrip- 
tion inVerse :  close  to  it  are  the  ruins, 
in  the  form  of  two  massive  fragments 
of  wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where 
numerous  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom.    This  temple,  Avhich  might  have 


been  easily  and  appropriately  con- 
verted into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  the  mar- 
tyrs who  had  suffered  near  it,  was  de- 
spoiled by  Prince  Torlonia,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  in  1850,  before  the  govern- 
ment excavations  Avere  commenced,  in 
order  to  remoA-'e  its  granite  columns  to 
adorn  his  villa  on  the  Via  Nomentana. 
From  this  point  Are  enter  on  a  real  street 
of  tombs,  Avhich  continue  uninterrupt- 
edly for  nearly  4  m. :  betAv^een  the  4th 
and  5th  m.  the  most  remarkable  are — 
on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised  to  Plinius 
Eutychus  by  Caius  Plinius  Zosimus,  a 
favourite  freedman  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
AA'ho  speaks  of  him  in  his  19th  Letter: 
then  comes  the  tomb  of  Caius  Licinius, 
and  still  farther  a  Doric  tomb,  a  very 
ancient  republican  construction  in 
peperino,  Avith  bas-reliefs  representing 
a  Avarrior  and  Avarlike  instruments ; 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  several 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secun- 
dini,  an  inscription  on  AFhich  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CL^VDIO  .  SECVNDO  .  PHILIP- 
PIANO    .    COACTORI  .   FLAVIA   .    IRENE     . 

A^xoRi  iNDA^LGENTissiBio;  from  Avliich 
it  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was 
a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, in  modern  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy ;  the  monument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan;— of  Rabirius  Her- 
modorus,  of  Rabiria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each ;  and  a  little 
farther  another  republican  monument 
in  peperino,  of  a  A^ery  early  style,  but 
Avithout  an  inscription.  After  passing 
the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt.  is  a  circular 
mound,  on  which  stands  a  modern 
tOAA^er,  where  antiquaries  place  the 
Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the  Romans  in 
their  contests  Avith  the  Albans;  and 
a  short  way  beyond  2  large  circular 
mounds,  surrounded  by  a  basement 
of  blocks  of  peperino,  Avhich  Canina 
supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii :  their  form  and  construc- 
tion are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Etruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Monterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Yecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Kome  ^vboje^Tt^gb^'fe'^^'  ^"'^ 
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those  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the 
entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  Tallus  Hostilius. 
This  space  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fragments  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  formerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Vecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quintilii, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
li,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  most  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity  :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  large  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 
the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a.  member  of  the  family  of 
Ciecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  as  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius,  Pomponius  Atticus 
w^as  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Appian  ;  and  of  the  Terentii,  the  family 
of  the  wife  of  Cicero.  BetAveen  the 
.5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  1.,  are  the  me- 
morials of  Sergius  Demetrius,  a  wine- 
merchant  (Vinarius),  who  lived  in 
the  Velabrum,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla.  At  the  6th  m.  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  the  large  circular  sepulchre 
called  Casale  Rotondo,  of  such  huge 
dimensions,  that  not  only  there  is  a 
house  and  farm-buildings,  but  an 
olive-garden,  upon  its  summit.  The 
excavations  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalla  Corvinus,  the  orator,  poet, 
and  friend  of  Augustus  and  Horace, 


one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
of  the  great  senatorial  families  of  the 
time — 

Cotta 

Pieridum  lumen,  presidiumque  fori. 
Matemos  Cottas  cui  Messa]lasque  paternos 
Maxima  nobilitas  ingeminata  dedit — 

Ovid.  Epist.  xvi.— 

who  died  in  the  11th  year  of  our  era, 
by  his  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Messallinus 
Cotta,  who  was  Consul  a. p.  20.  The 
inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  restored 
by  the  learned  Cav.  Borghesi — m.  aure- 
lius     M.     F.     M.      N.      COTTA,     MESSAL^ 

coRviNO  PATRi.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome:  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  342 
Eng.  ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Concilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pouzzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stone,  and  covered 
with  a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of 
slabs  so  sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch 
or  tiling;  recent  excavations  have 
shown  that  the  base  was  formed  by 
huge  masses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  M^hole  monument  surrounded  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagna  w4th  a  "wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestals 
and  cippi,  which  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design ;  in  front  of  the  tomb 
are  remains  of  hemicycles  for  seats, 
or  resting-places,  for  travellers  on  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
finest  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills.  Beyond  Casale  Rotondo 
stood,  on  the  rt.  the  tombs  of  P.  Quin- 
tius.  Tribune  of  the  16th  Legion;  of 
a  Greek  comic  actor;  of  Marcus  Julius, 
a  steward  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  of 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus,  the 
inscription  being  flanked  by  what 
might  be  called  an  armorie  parlante,  2 
well-executed  bas-reliefs  of  mice  ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flaccianius,    a   military 
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Tribune :  whilst  on  the  1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
known; the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  Evhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  on  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription on  it  is  entire  and  curious ; 
it  appeals  to  those  who  pass  to  respect 
it,  with  an  eulogium  of  the  deceased 
Margaritarius  de  Sacra  Yia,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
be  interred  in  it.  Between  the  6th  and 
7th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
-slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current  at  a 
higher  level.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
by  some  more  ancient  tombs  which 
are  seen  on  the  1.  ;  the  large  semicir- 
cular ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Exhedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfarers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road. 
Between  the  7th  and  Sth  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note ;  the  large  cir- 
cular mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Corresponding 
with  the  site  of  the  Sth  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particularly 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  surround- 
ing a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Silva- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  area 
of  that  divinity  raised  during  the  re- 
public ;  between  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lai-ge  circular  mound  faced 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  to  Avhich  Martial  alludes  in 
several  of  his  Epigrams ;  the  more 
ancient  ^dicula  of  Hercules,  near 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  further 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassias,  a 
marble-contractor  (^redemptor)  ;  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  only 


tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that  of 
Q.  Verranius,  probably  the  same  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d,  55;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  ruin  called  the  Torraccio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Exactly 
corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  9th 
m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  supposed 
to  bf  the  tomb  of  Gallienus,  and  in 
which  at  a  later  period  was  buried  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
at  tlie  Mutatio  or  halting-place  of 
the  Tres  Tabernee.  The  mass  of  walls 
behind  mark  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Gallienus,  which  we  know  from  Au- 
relius  Victor  was  here.  This  site  was 
excavated  during  the  last  centy.,  by 
Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  when  the  Discobolus, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  several  other  good  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  were  discovered. 
The  Roman  station  ad  Nonam,  or 
Tres  Tabern-ae,  was  close  to  this 
spot.  From  the  tomb  of  Gallienus  the 
road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Ponticello,  beyond  Avhich  stood  the 
10th  milestone  ;  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  space  being  on  the 
rt.,  a  massive-  circular  one,  like  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano.  From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  half  way 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  round  tomb  of 
the  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corresponding 
to  the  11th  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  with  a  chamber"'  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  serves  as  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds. This  is  the  last  monument 
of  any  importance  before  reaching  le 
Frattocchie,  where  the  recently  exca- 
vated portion  of  the  Via  Appia  joins 
that  now  forming  with  the  Via  Appia 
Nova,  the  post  or  direct  road  between 
Rome  and  Albano.  It  was  probably 
the  summit  of  this  latter  sepulchre 
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which  was  used  by  Boscovich  as  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  base-line  mea- 
sured by  him  and  Maire,  in  1750,  by 
order  of  Benedict  XIV.,  the  other 
being  the  tomb  of  Cfecilia  Metella. 
The  length  of  this  base-line  was 
about  12,200  English  yards,  the  object 
of  the  measurement  being  to  connect 
by  a  series  of  trian^ies  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  furnish  data  for  a  more  correct 
topographical  survey  of  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
great  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  8th  and  1 0th  m. 
The  sllex  employed  for  the  pavement 
was  obtained  from  the  numerous  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  border  the  road  on 
either  side.  It  is  in  general  much  worn 
into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  for  the 
visitor  in  his  modern  carriage.  Traces 
of  fountains,  and  circular  exhedrse 
for  the  use  of  the  traveller,  may 
be  seen  alongside  some  of  the  tombs. 
All  the  milestones  have  disappeared, 
but  their  positions  have  been  carefully 
determined,  adopting  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Porta  Capena  and  the  spot 
where  that  bearing  the  inscription  via 
APPiA.  I.  was  discovered,-  and  which, 
as  well  as  a  similar  one  found  at  the 
7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been  removed 
to  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the  inter- 
viontium  of  the  Capitol. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
re-openirfg  the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3000/.  sterling,  in  which 
has  been  included,  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  several  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during 
so  many  centuries,  but  the  erection  of 
walls  to  defend  it  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landowners, 
many  of  whom  (considering  the  ancient 
monuments  as  their  property)  threw 
difficulties  Avithout  end  in  the  way 
of  the  praiseworthy  operation  which 
by     Commendatore     Jacobini's     and 


Canina's  perseverance  was  so  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  still 
remains  to  place  many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
wliich  have  been  discovered,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  mutilation  ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  pol)^- 
gonal  blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  wliich  Horace  and 
Virgil,  AugTistus  and  Germanicus, 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Brundusium, 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  time 
of  the  Exarchs  and  of  the  middle 
ages. 


TlVOLI,    18    MILES. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  which  pi-esent  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beauty  as  Tivoli  and 
its  surrounding  valleys.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  start  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  be  scarcely  satisfactory  : 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains  \i\\\  find 
it  necessar)^  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  still  longer  visit.  The  usual 
charge  for  a  carriage  to  go  and  return 
in  the  same  day  is  from  4  to  5  scudi, 
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exclusive  of  the  driyev's  b"oriamano. 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  clay 
from  the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours.  Leav- 
ing Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
(p.  6),  we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of 
that  name;  and  folloAving  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  at  a  distance  of  4  m.  from 
the  city  gate  cross  the  Anio,  the 
modern  Teverone,  by  the  Ponfe  Mom- 
molo.  This  bridge,  the  ancient  Pons 
jMammceus,  derived  its  name  from  Mam- 
m£ca,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus, 
by  whom  it  wasVepaired.  In  later  times 
it  was  destroyed  by  Totiln,  and  rebuilt 
by  Narses  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1849.  The  Anio,  or  Teverone,  which 
we  here  cross  for  the  first  time,  rises 
on  tlie  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  it  separates  Latium  from  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  falls  into 
the  Tiber  2  m.  from  Eome,  below  the 
Ponte  Salara.  After  crossing  the  river, 
an  ascent  of  a  mile  brings  us  into  the 
wide  plain  through  w4iich  flows  the 
torrent  of  Le  Molette,  descending  from 
the  group  of  hills  of  Santangelo  and 
Monticelli— a  mile  after  crossingwhich, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  we  reach  the  Osteria 
del  Fornaccio,  and  2  large  farm-build- 
ings belonging  to  Princes  Borghese 
and  Torlonia.  Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  tufa 
and  square  mediseval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio,  and 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caverns  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cerbara  near  the 
opposite  bank.  From  II  Fornaccio  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.,  which  noAv 
leads  to  Monticelli,  and  the  first  2  m. 
of  w^hich  was  the  ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina, the  modern  road  for  the 
next  3  m.  running  more  to  the  rt. 
At  the  9th  m.  is  the  Osteria  delle  Ca- 
panacce,  the  highest  point  between 
the  Anio  at  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Ponte 
Lucano.  About  the  10th  m.  we  pass 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ancient  road,  paved  with  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  Near  the  12th  m.  is 
the  Osteria  of  Le  Tavernucole,  close  to 
which  a  column  on  the  road-side 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agro 
Eomano  and  the  territory  of  llvoli. 


Before  reaching  Le  Tavernucole  are 
seen  on  the  1.,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediaeval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.  Having  become,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled  state  by  the  people  of 
Tivoli.  The  Avooded  region  seen  on 
the  rt.  beyond  the  Anio  comprises 
the  Tcw'te  (farms)  of  Lunghezza  and 
Castiglione,  the  former  near  the  site 
of  Collatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less 
celebrated  Gabii.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  12th  m.  that  the  monument  erected 
to  Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago.  The  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tr^^  alters  near  this,  and  the  vegetation 
is  less  luxuriant,  owing  to  the  change  in 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
from  Pome  has  been  entirely  volcanic, 
whereas  we  now  enter  on  the  Travertine 
region,  which  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
Apennines.  The  view  of  the  hills  be- 
fore us  is  very  fine  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  w^ay  to  Tivoli.  The  3 
low  pointed  hills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santangelo 
in  Capoccia,  on  the  site  of  Medullia, 
Poggio  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Corniculum ;  whilst  between  the  latter 
and  Monte  Gennaro,  the  higliest  peak 
in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  we  dis- 
cover Palombara,  the  ancient  Canie- 
ria.  About  U  n^-  beyond  le  Tavernu- 
cole, and  close  to  the  road,  on  the  1. 
hand,  is  the  Logo  de'  lortc/ri,  so  called 
from  the  incrusting  quality  of  its 
waters,  which  produce  the  stone  called 
Travertine,  and  deposit  a  calcareous 
coating  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  margin  has  been  so  much 
contracted  by  the  deposits  from  the 
water  that  its  surface  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent.  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  large  masses  of  a  coarse  cal- 
careous incrustation.  Near  this  a  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombara  and  Mon- 
ticelli; and  another,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Ponte  del  Acquorio,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  Lucano.    1  m. 
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beyond  the  Lago  de'  Tartar!  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Solfatara, 
the  ancient  Aqua^  Albulae,  and  carries 
its  sulphurous  waters  into  the  Teverone. 
The  canal  is  9  ft.  wide  and  2  ni.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este, 
whilst  governor  of  Tivoli,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inundations  and  ma- 
laria to  which  the  country  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
more  ancient  and  tortuous  emissary 
having  been  choked  up.  Tlie  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour  :  it  runs  in  a  strong 
current,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  lakes  are  less  than  1  m.  from 
the  bridge,  and  are  filled  with  reeds 
and  aquatic  vegetables  :  the  petrifying 
quality  of  the  water  is  continually 
adding  to  the  rocky  margin  around 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent, 
the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, but  is  now  so  contracted  that  its 
greatest  diameter  is  scarcely  450  ft.  The 
floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter  on 
it5  surface  have  been  called  "  Isole  Na- 
tante. "  The  lake  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  its  waters  were 
used  medicinally,  and  that  they  were 
much  esteemed  in  various  maladies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Agrippa,  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recollecion 
of  whom  they  are  still  called  "  Bagni  di 
Regina."  The  water  was  examined  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  is  80^  Fahrenheit, 
and  that  it  contains  more  than  its  own 
Yolume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sidphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  sulphurous  odour  impreg- 
nates the  air  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  depth  of  water  may 
be  proved  by  the  volumes  of  gas  which 
rise  to  the  surface  a  certain  time  after 
a  stone  thrown  into  it  has  reached  the 
bottom.  These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as  unfathomable,  but  recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  their 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  120 
English  ft.  Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  of  the  Isole  Natante,  nearest  tlie 
road,  there  are  2  others;  the  largest, 
of  Le  Colonelle,  is  160  ft,  deep,  com- 


municating with'  that  of  the'  Solfa- 
tara,  and  which,  from  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  baths.  The 
classical  traveller  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  traces  of  the  grove  of  the  lofty 
Albunea,  or  of  the  Temple  of  Faunus, 
which  Virgil  celebrates  in  the  seventh 
iEneid  as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy  : — 

'•'  lucosque  sub  alta 
Consulit    Albunea ;    nemorum    qute    maxima 

sacro 
Fonte   sonat,    sajvamque    exbalat   opaca    mc- 

phitim. 
Hinc  Italae  gentes,  omnisque  iEuotria  tellus. 
In  dubiis  responsa  petunt." 

A  little  more  than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal 
we  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucav.o, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  whole  route,  which  G.  Poussin  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tomb 
of  Plautius  Lucanus,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
landscape,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  the  many  sepulchral  monuments 
about  Rome.  It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  that 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it,  it  stands  on  a  square  base,  and 
is  surmounted  hj  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions of  the  time  of  Piiis  II.  The  de- 
corated front,  flanked  by  pilasters, 
although  ancient,  is  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  tomb,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (752  of 
Rome),  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  his 
cliild  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
ricus.  It  was  subsequentl}-  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
Plautius  Silvanus,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u.c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscription  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber  was  behind.  Near  this  bridge, 
at  Barco,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Anio, 
are  the  quarries  from  which  ancient 
Rome  derived  her  supplies  of  traver- 
tine. Those  that  supply  the  modern 
city  are  along  the  modern  road.  The 
piers  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  2  of 
the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masonry.     A  short 
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distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
supposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adriana, 
on  one  of  AYhich  is  a  mutilated  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus. Farther  on,  the  old  road,  the 
Via  Constantiana,  proceeds  to  the  1.  in  a 
direct  line  to  Tivoli,  the  more  modern 
one  passing  to  the  rt.:  from  the  latter 
the  road  to  Hadrian's  villa  branches 
off;  the  carriage-road  ascending  to 
the  town  amidst  plantations  of  gi- 
gantic olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of 
this  ascent  may  be  seen  some  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Gabii  to  Tibur.  The  rise  from 
the  Anio  to  the  hill  on  -svhich  Tivoli 
is  built  is  Avell  managed.  The  road, 
about  1 J  m.  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of 


650  ft,  was  made  by  the  Braschi  family 
in  the  last  centy.,  and  who,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  the  founder  of 
their  prosperity,  purchased  large  posses- 
sions in  the  vicinity.  As  the  traveller 
will  probably  return  by  the  carriage- 
road,  arriving,  he  will  do  %yell  to  leave 
the  vehicle  where  the  old  road  to 
Tivoli  branches  off  on  the  1. ;  ascend- 
ing the  latter  he  will  see  on  the  side 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  relative  to  its  repairs,  and  be  able 
to  visit  before  reaching  the  town  (in  a 
vineyard)  on  the  rt.  the  circular  edifice 
called  the  Temple  of  la  Tosse,  higher 
up  the  iron-works  and  the  villa  of 
Mecsenas,  the  cathedral,  &c. 

Villa  of  Hadrian  (Villa  Adriana) 
(to  be  seen  only  by  an  order  to  be 
obtained  at  the  palace  of  the  duke  of 


Villa  Adriana, 


1  Portico.  2.  Odeum.  3.  Nympliseum.  4.  Palestra.  5.  Latin  Theatre.  6.  Paicile.  1.  Scuola. 
10  Irnperial  Palace,  with  Temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  Libraries.  11.  Stadium  and 
Tliermse.  12.  Passage  to  the  Tartainis.  15.  Serapeon  of  Caiiopus.  17.  A  second  Theatre. 
18.  Roads  from  Rome  and  Tivoli.  , 
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Bi-aschi,  its  owner,  at  Rome).    This  villa 
is  situated  on   the  plain  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  of  Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the 
emperor's  designs,   in  order  to  include 
in  one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.     It  covered 
a  space  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  be  from  8  to  10  m.  in  circuit ;  when 
first  built  it  must  have  been  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.     Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  ruins. 
It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Acad  em}', 
a  Pa3(wle  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Ca- 
Dopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  Euripus,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libr^iies,  Barracks  for  the 
Guards,  a  Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  and 
numerous  temples.  Hadrian  was  residing 
here  when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  Baise.     The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  during  the 
siege  of  Tibur  by  Totila :  for  many  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  event  it  was 
plundered   by   the   Romans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
their    palaces    and     churches.       The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  (1),  which  leads 
to  the  Odevm,  or  Greeh  Theatre  (2),  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
villa.     The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
them,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modern  casino  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  Nymphie-um  (3), 
on  the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 
wards the  valley  and  the  Peneus  wliich 
runs  through  it,  is  a  confused  mass  of 
buildings  called  the  Palestra  (4).     On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Latin  Theatre  (5) .   Crossing 
the  olive-garden  to  the  rt.  we  arrive  at 
the  Fcecile  (6),  built  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Pausanias.  The 
lofty   reticulated  wall  of  the    portico, 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriaua.     At 
its    eastern    extremity   is    a   circular 
building,  to  wliich  the  name  of  Scuola 
(7)  has  been  given  by  Canina,  but  which 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  desig- 


nation of  the  IlaU  of  the  Seven  Fhilo- 
sojjhers,    with     2    niches    for    statues, 
supposed    to    have    been    lined     with 
slabs  of  porphyry.      Teatro   Maritimo, 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  with 
representations  of  sea-monsters  on  the 
pavement.     On  the  1.  of  this  latter  are 
some  ruins  called  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.      Beyond    the    Hall   of    the 
Philosophers,     are     two     semicircular 
buildings,  called  the,  9.  Temples  of  Diana 
and  Venus,  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S.E.  extremity  the 
Temple    of   Castor   and  Pollux.     Ln- 
perial  Palace  (10),  a   name  given  to  an 
extensive     ruin     apparently    of     two 
stories :   in  the  lower  one  are  some  re- 
mains of  paintings,  with  crypts  or  cel- 
lars.     The   upper    story  has   a   large 
quadrangular  portico  :   in   many  parts 
the  walls  are  double.     Near  this  is  a 
long  line  of  arches  communicating  with 
a  corridor  divided  into  o  floors,  proba- 
bly the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  the  Tmperia J-  Family,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  large  circular  hall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  Therrnm 
(11),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  preserTed, 
and  has  some  fragments  of  beautiful 
stucco  reliefs.    Returning  to  the  Pfecile 
(5),  and   traversing   the    great  square 
space  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  traces  of  'd.pjiscina,  are  the  Barracks 
of  the  Fratorian    Guard,    a  number  of 
chambers    of    two   and    three    stories, 
called   the    Cento    Camerelle,    with   re- 
mains of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
w^hich   they    were   originally   entered. 
On   the    rt.    of    the    barracks   is   the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 
supposed   by    some    antiquaries    to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following     a     terrace     towards     the 
Thermae,   and  bordered   on   the  1.  by 
large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 
oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  was  the  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  at  Alexandria.    The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the   temple.       Some    chambers   called 
the    apartments    of   the  priest,    and   a 
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semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling,  are  still  standing.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.  Beyond  the  Sera- 
peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Academia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  (17).  On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Tartarus; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Ehjsian 
Fields.  Still  farther  on  to  the  1.  is  the 
Vale  of  Teinpe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  vale  of  Thessaly, 
although  a  small  stream  is  carried 
through  it  bearing  the  name  ofPeueus. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Koman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus,  Avhich  bound  on  either  side 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given  ;  and  J  m. 
farther  still,  near  the  church  of  San 
Stefano,  a  large  fragment  of  walls, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timonej 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Lyceum^  close  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  upon 
a  double  tier  of  arches.  The  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  account 
of  these  museums,  were  found  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  con- 
tained the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carriage- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassius.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is 
by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  from  the 
terrace  near  which,  called  the  Veduta, 
and  in  front  of  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
the  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a 
magnificeut  view  over  the  Campagna. 


TivoLi.  Inns:  La  Eegina,  improved, 
although  there  is  still  much  wanted 
to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  it  might 
be. — La  Sibilla,  situated  close  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  with  the  best 
views  of  the  falls,  has  only  its  situation 
to  recommend  it,  for  the  fare  and  espe- 
cially the  sleeping  accommodation  are 
very  inferior.  All  the  inns  at  Tivoli 
are  so  indifferent  that  parties  will  per- 
haps do  better  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  cold  lunch  before  leaving  Kome, 
which  they  can  eat  more  comfortably 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  excursions 
under  the  shady  avenues  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  or  on  the  terrace  below  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  than  at  the  dirty 
hostelries  in  the  town.'  As  regards  its 
inns,  Tivoli  is  far  behind  Albauo  and 
Frascati.  By  leaving  Rome  early,  in 
the  season  when  these  excursions  are 
made  with  most  enjoyment,  April  and 
May,  the  visitor  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  see  everything,  and  to  get  back 
before  dark. 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
cupy about  4  hours  : — Te/nples  of  Vesta 
and  the  Sibyl;  Grotto  of  Neptune^  tun- 
nels of  the  Anio  cut  through  the 
Monte  Catillo ;  B'tins  of  the  Villa  of 
Vopiscus  and  of  the  ancient  Roman 
bridges  ;  excursion  by  the  Church  of 
St.  Antonio  and  the  Madonna  di  Quinti- 
liolo  to  the  Fonte  dell'  Acquoria,  return- 
ing to  Tivoli  by  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  and  visiting  the  Tempio  della  Tosse, 
the  Iron-vjorhs^  and  Roman  ruins  round 
the  latter ;  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  Ca- 
thedral. Leaving  the  inn  on  the  return 
journey  to  Rome  the  old  Castle  near 
the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  and  the 
Aqueduct  at  the  Villa  Braschi,  can  be 
visited.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  bring 
us  to  the  Villa  Adriana,  to  go  over  the 
ruins  in  Avhich  will  require  above  an 
hour,  and  by  which  the  day's  explora- 
tions will  terminate.  From  the  Villa 
Adriana  the  journey  to  Rome  \^ill 
occupy  2^  hours. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of 
the  Sicani,  founded  nearly  5  centuries 
before  Rome,  \vas  one  of  the  early  rivals 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced 
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to  obedience  by  Camillus.  The  Roman 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
tillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiareus,  "who 
came  from  Greece  with  Evander ;  and 
that  the  settlement  dei'ived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  poets : — 

"  Turn    gemiDi    fratres    Tiburtia    mceuia    lin- 
quunt, 
Fralris  Tiburti  dictaui  cognomino  genteiu, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva'juventus." 
Virg.  jEn.  vii.   670. 
"  IMaenia  Tiburis  Udi 
Stabaut  Argolica^  quod  posuere  manus." 
Ovid.  Fasti,  v.  74. 
"  Nulla  Yare,   sacra  vite  prius  severis  arlx)- 
rem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  Calili." 
Hot.  Od.  I.  xviii.  ] . 

The  classical  associations  of  Tiyoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholar ;  its  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 
praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 
attachment : — 

"  Me  nee  tarn  i3atiens  Lacedtpmon, 
K"ec  tam  Larissiu  percussit  aimpus  opimre, 
Quam  domus  Albunere  resonantis, 
Et  pra^ceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lucus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis."— Lib.  I.  vii.  10. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  Avhile  wandering  among  the 
groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats  : — 

"  Tibur  Argeo  positum  colouo, 
Sit  mese  sedes  utiuam  sonectcr, 
Sit  modus  la^iso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiasque."  Lib.  IL  vi.  5. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  -whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of  *'  Su- 
perhiin  Tibur,"  given  to  it  by  Virgil, 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms  ;  and  Catullus  and  Propertius 
have  conmiemorated  the  beautj^  of 
its   position   with  a  partiality  scarcely 


less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
Among  the  historical  records  of  the 
city,  we  know  that  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia  died  in  its  territory  B.C.  202, 
2  years  after  his  captivity.  He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Rome 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Belisarius. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
impossible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
Totila,  after  being  defeated  in  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.  In 
the  8th  century  it  lost  its  ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.  Its 
history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  sieges  and  straggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes. 
Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
to  English  travellers  is  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
IV.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  after 
the  insurrection  caused  at  Rome, 
in  1155,  by  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  who  is  said,  by  the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  his 
Holiness.  At  this  period  Tivoli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.  In 
1241  it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerful  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibeline  party. 
Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs  until  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Anagni  elected 
Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
14th  century  Cola  da  Rienzo  made  it 
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his  liead-quartevs  duriug  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina  :  he  resided  there  for 
some  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  square  of  S.  Lorenzo.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the  Colonnas.  To  control  the  people 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  II. 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ripoli, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Eubellius,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  6750.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  falls 
of  the  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  ami  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popul-arity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Eome.  It  has  little  modern 
interest.  Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally, which  give  a  bad  impression  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  the 
popular  distich : — 

*'  Tivoli  di  mal  coaforto, 

0  piove,  0  tii-a  vento,  o  suona  amorto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Carita,  date  from  the  fifth  century 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  town 
the  most  important  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  although  generally  attributed  to 
the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  period  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colony,  and  from  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
name  of  Castro  Vetere ;  Nibby,  how- 
ever, contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.  It  is  a  circular  edi- 
fice, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  of  18  columns,  10  of 
which  remain.  They  are  of  stuccoed 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  18  feet  high  exclusive  of  the 
capitals,  which  are  ornamented  with 
lilies.  The  entablature  is  sculptured 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  heads  of 
oxen ;    and    the    architrave    bears   the 


inscription  l  .  gellio  .  l  .  The  cella 
is  composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windows. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  Tihartiiie  Sibyl  (Sibilla  Albunea). 
It  is  an  oblong  edifice  of  travertine, 
with  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
commenced  by  General  Miollis,  and 
greatly  improved  of  late  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  much  to  render 
this  lovely  locality  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens, 
the  two  points  from  which  the  Falls 
of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  kind. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade :  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  V. 
M'as  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  36  houses  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  undermined  the  base 
of  the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  the 
part  of  the  town  where  it  stands,  from 
destruction.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  much  of  their  in- 
terest, but  they  are  still  well  worth  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  the  travertine  rock.  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting- 
two  tunnels  of  885  and  980  Eng.  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the  Roman 
engineer  Folchi,  and  the  Anio  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  in  1834,  in 
the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  river 
falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
a  height  of  about  320  feet.  The  effect 
of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls  of 
Terni.  The  catastrophe  of  1826,  by 
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diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  laid 
bare  the  rains  of  two  ancient  l)ridges 
and  several  Roman  tombs.  The  first 
bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  highest  up  the  river,  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.  The  subsequent  works  of 
Folchi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  mouth: 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led  to  the  Via 
Valeria  ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
connected ;  some  antiquaries  suppose 
that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place  a.d.  165,  recorded 
by  Pliny,  The  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time :  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments  ; 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
cius Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  pro-consul 
of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107.  Good 
walks  have  been  cut  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
points  M'hich  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.  Thei-e  is  also  a  road  lead- 
ing, along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo, 
to  the  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
General  Miollis,  from  which  was  had 
the  finest  view  of  the  old  falls,  and  to 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Antonio,  from  where 
the  modern  ones  are  best  seen  ;  and 
farther  on  to  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  seeing  the 
Cascatelle  :  a  path  along  the  margin  of 
the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
olive-trees,  and  from  every  point  of 
which  the  views  of  the  Lower  Casca- 
telle are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Acquaria,  where  one  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  Roman  bridge  by  which 
the  Via  Corniculana  crossed  the  Anio 
to  reach  Tivoli,  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  A  steep  ascent  from 
here  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  Tivoli, 
by  the  ancient  CHvus  Tiburtinus,  on 
which  se^■eral  portions  of  the  Roman 
road  may  be  seen  in  good  preservation. 
Near  to  M'here  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus 
joins  the  Via  Constantia,  is  the  Tem- 
pi o   della  Tosse,  and  higher    up    the 


Villa  of  Mecajnas  and  the  modern  Villa 
d'Este. 

After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
tended Villa  of  Mecsenas  andtheTempio 
della  Tosse,  amongst  the  ancient;  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Old  Castle,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  the  modern. 

TJie  Villa  of  Ifeccenas  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive ruin"  about  Tivoli  ;  the  name 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  kind  of  autho- 
rity, and  dates  from  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
porticoes  which  constituted  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, that  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  modern 
town,  as  we  shall  see  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  did  at  Praeneste.  The  present 
ruins  consist  of  massive  substructions, 
since  converted  partly  into  the  iron- 
works, and  of  the  remains  of  a  square 
atrium,  which  was  suirounded  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  on  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  Via 
Constantiana,  or  road  leading  from  the 
Ponte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,  passed  under 
the  long  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
occupied  by  the  forges  and  mills  of  the 
ironworks.  These  ruins  were  converted 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
where  large  quantities  of  bars  and  other 
objects  in  iron  are  still  manufactured. 
The  visitor  ought  to  ascend  to  the  ter- 
race over  the  w^orks  to  enjoy  the  view 
over  the  valley,  and  from  which  a  gate 
leads  into  the  garden,  round  which 
may  be  examined  the  Doric  portico 
above  mentioned. 

The  Tempw  della  Tosse,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Constantina,  and  a  short  way 
below  the  iron-works.  The  singular 
designation  of  Temple  of  the  Cough 
appears  to  date  from  the  16th  cent., 
and  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Tuvcia,  a  family  of  whom  it  was 
probably  the  sepulchre,  and  which, 
from  the  inscription  relative  to  the 
repairs^of  the  road,  referred  to  above, 
had  existed  here  in  the  4th  cent., 
Lucius  Arterius  Turcius  having  exe- 
cuted this  work  in  the  reions  of  Con- 
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stans  and  Constautius.  The  Tempio 
della  Tosseis  a  circular  edifice  covered 
with  a  dome  having  an  opening  to  admit 
the  light  in  the  centre,  like  the  Pan- 
theon ;  around  are  circular  niches — one 
larger  than  the  rest  had  traces  of  early 
Christian  paintings  representing  the 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  which  led  some 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  edifice  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
Helena,  the  modern  Tor  Pignatara, 
that  it  is  more  probable  it  was  intended 
for  a  sepulchral  monument ;  and  the 
best  authorities  now  consider  that  it 
was  erected  about  the  same  period  as 
that  of  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  Turcia 
family. 

The  Cascatelle^  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  the 
tunnel  under  Monte  Catillo,  and  after 
they  have  served  the  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manufactories.  The  first  and  largest 
stream  forms  two  cascades  ;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  Villa 
of  Mecsenas,  and  fall  into  the  valley 
from  a  height  of  more  than  100  ft. 
The  effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted 
with  the  brilliant  vegetation  of  the 
valley  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
massive  brickwork  of  the  villa,  produces 
a  scene  of  striking  interest. 

Of  the  many  villas  of  the  Roman 
period  which  existed  about  Tibur,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter- 
mined. The  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Quintiliolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  QuintiliHS  Varus,  com- 
memorated by  Horace :  its  situation 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined:  the  ruins  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  upper  terrace  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  of  Mecienas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  extending  in  fine  weather  to  the 
sea.  The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
saics,   and   other  works  of  art  which 


have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  Vatican  museum. 
The  other  villas  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of  which 
the  local  antiquaries  profess  to  show 
the  ruins  or  the  sites,  are  those  of 
Vopiscus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plan- 
ens,  Ventidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Proper- 
tius,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Villa  of  Cassius,  many  of  these  ruins 
are  mere  conjectures,  and  it  would  be 
an  unprofitable  task  to  follow  the  specu- 
lations upon  which  their  doubtful  au- 
thenticity depends.  The  walls  which 
support  the  terraces  of  the  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal ; 
and  that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di 
Carciano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  100  ft.  in  length.  At 
Carciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius.  The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  great  museums 
of  Europe.  In  the  16th  century  Car- 
dinal Ferdinando  de'  Medici  and  Arch- 
bishop Bandiui  of  Siena  made  con.- 
siderable  excavations  and  brought  to 
light  man}-  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art.  The  researches  of  De 
Angelis  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant :  the  statues  and  marbles 
which  he  discovered  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  were  found  here,  together  with 
many  others  which  have  been  noticed 
in  our  description  of  the  Museo  Pio-Cle- 
mentino.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  Villa  of  Vopiscus,  near  the  modern 
cascades.  There  is  no  clue  to  enable 
us  to  discover  where  the  Villa  of  Horace 
stood,  although  placed  by  the  loc;il 
ciceroni  near  the  church  of  S.  Antonio. 
Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by  the 
Porta  Santa  Croce,  is  the  Villa  d' Este, 
built  in  1549  from  the  designs  of  Pirro 
Ligorio  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  son 
of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara :  it 
now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  family. 
Though  picturesquely  situated,  it  is 
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now  uninhabited.  The  casino,  decorated 
Avith  frescoes  by  Federigo  Zucchero, 
Muziano,  and  other  painters,  represent- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  Tivoli,  is 
perishing  from  neglect.  Its  formal 
plantations  and  clipped  hedges  find 
few  admirers  after  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  ;  and  the  wa- 
terworks, called  the  Giraudola,  are  now 
justly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  beautiful  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
favourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  view  from  the  terrace 
over  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna  is 
one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Tivoli.  The 
Casino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Near  the 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized  in  the  interior, 
only  the  entrance,  with  a  canopy  over 
it,  and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gal- 
lery remaining,  of  the  original  archi- 
tecture. Outside  the  Porta  di  Santa 
Croce  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
from  the  terrace  in  front  of  which, 
called  La  Vedata,  opens  one  of  the 
finest  panoramic  views  over  the  Cam- 
pagna, with  Rome  in  the  distance,  and 
in  fine  weather  even  the  sea  in  the 
background;  a  little  way  beyond  this 
point  is  the  VlUa  Braschi,  from  which 
this  splendid  panorama  is  still  more  ex- 
tensive. This  villa,  the  property  of  the 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  is  built  over  the 
Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus,  which 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars 
beneath  ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetus  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modern  road,  leading  to 
Carciano.  The  sj:>ecns  or  channel,  9  ft. 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  calcareous  incrustations ;  where 
this  has  been  removed  its  fine  Roman 
brick- work  lining  may  be  seen. 

Of  mediceval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Castle, 
erected  in  its  present  form  by  Pius  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Sante  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leaving  the  tOAvn  ;  it 
consists  of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
fine  circular  towers,   which   form  very 


picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  the 
town,  especially  from  the  road  to  Su- 
biaco. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  ^  m.  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  ^  m.  farther, 
the  road  leading  to  Ampiglione,  the 
ancient  Empulum,  passes  under  the 
arches  of  the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where 
it  crosses  the  valley,  and  near  this 
the  specus  of  the  Anio  Vetus  is  vi- 
sible. Further  on  we  see  the  magni- 
ficent arches  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  built  by  the  Tiburtines  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  attacks  of  the  Orsinis, 
lords  of  Castel  Madama  :  they  are  45  ft. 
high  and  25  ft.  span. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
hills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities.  It  would  be  impossil)le 
within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  describe  the  numerous  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
for  M'hich  every  valley  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  most  interesting 
excursions  from  Tivoli  are  those  to 
Subiaco,  up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  to 
Licenza,  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine 
farm ;  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 
pulum ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Monticelli,  and 
Palombara ;  and  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Genaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco,  follow- 
ing for  some  miles  the  Via  Valeria, 
is  good  the  whole  way,  and  practi- 
cable for  carriages ;  but  that  to  Li- 
cenza and  the  ascent  of  Monte  Genaro 
must  be  accomplished  for  several  miles 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  pedes- 
trian will  find  an  endless  source  of 
enjoyment  in  the  mountains  around 
Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can  be, 
with  the  excellent  topographical  sur- 
veys published  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  Governments. 
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Sttbiaco, 

26  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  for 
carriages,  dm'iDg  the  wliole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conTeyance  leaves  Tivoli 
daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  coach  from  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Catillo,  presenting  on  its  sides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  walls  in 
Opus  reticidatum.  About  1  m.  beyond 
the  town,  a  portion  of  the  CI  audi  an 
aqueduct  consisting  of  several  arches, 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione. 
At  the  4th  m.  a  bridle-road  strikes  off 
(on  the  1.)  to  Santo  Polo,  a  mountain 
village  perched  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Apennine  above,  and  by  which  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veniently effected.  Between  the  5t.h 
and  Gth  m.  from  Tivoli,  Castel  Ma- 
dama,  a  large  village,  rises  on  an  emi- 
nence beyond  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  medie- 
val fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
monticule  of  volcanic  tufa.  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which 
washes  the  E.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castel  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  on  the  road-side,  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
in  1821,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Meenius  Bassus,  prsefect  of  the  Fabbri 
Cchief  engineer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of  C. 
Bassus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
judging  from   the  numerous  fragments 


of  marble  found  around.  At  this 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  very 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio.  At  the  7th  m.  from  Tivoli 
is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  with  a 
population  of  3000  Inhab. ;  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  travertine 
and  calcareous  breccia  on  which  the 
village  stands.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending 
from  the  ch.  of  St.  Antonio,  on  the 
roadsidC;,  to  the  town,  of  very  fine 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
square  blocks  of  travertine,  some  of 
which  measure  160  cubic  ft.  The 
style  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the 
walls  of  the  Tahnlarinm  at  Rome,  but 
more  colossal  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a 
beautiful  octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  15th  centy. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  the  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tagliaeozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  fi-ont  turned 
towards  the  E.  is  decorated  with  small 
statues  of  saints  ;  the  interior  has  been 
modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  Vicovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  palace  in  it,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  mediesval  castle.  2  m. 
from  Vicovaro  is  the  church  and  convent 
oi  Sd)i  Cvsiniito,  on  a  narrow  elevated 
plateau  between  the  rivers  Licenza 
and  Anio,  and  beneath  wdiich,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  the  latter  river - 
runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine:  in 
the  vertical  cliffs  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  curious  ca- 
verns,  in  one  of  which  St.  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.  From 
S.  Cosimato  a  new  and  good  road  of  1 
m.  (on  1.),  after  crossing  the  Licenza, 
leads  to  Cant'dvpo,  on  a  high  hill,  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  the  Mandela  of 
Horace ;  the  large  palace  on  the  site  of 
its  baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Roccagiovine.  A  short  distance  from 
San   Cosimato   the   Licenza   torrent  is 
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crossed  on  a  modern  bridge  near  its 
junction  with  the  Anio.  The  wide 
valley  beyond  the  latter  river,  on  the 
rt„  is  that  of  Sambu-cci,  up  which 
a  bridle-path  leads  to  SlciUano,  the 
ancient  Cicelion,  and  from  thence 
across  a  mountain  pass  to  Olevano.  The 
mountains  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  hereabouts  are  wooded.  Opposite 
the  10th  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  Saracinesco,  with 
600  Inhab.,  and  in  a  most  singular 
and  inaccessible  position.  This  town 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat 
in  the  9th  centy.  by  Berengarius  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names  :  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  picturesque 
costumes  seen  at  Rome  during  the  win- 
ter, and  who  loiter  about  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  offering  their  services  as 
painters'  models,  come  from  this  village. 
The  valle}^  of  the  Anio  was  desolated 
by  the  incui^ions  of  the  Saracens  about 
the  year  S7G,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  pre- 
served in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Scolas- 
tica  at  Subiaco,  under  the  designation  of 
RoccaSarraceniscum.  The  valley  widens 
before  I'eaching  the  Osteria  of  La  Scar- 
pa, the  halfwa)^  halting-place  between 
Tivoli  and  Subiaco.  Beyond  this,  and 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the 
village  of  rLOviano,  with  a  feudal  castle 
belonging  to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.  From  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.E.  as  for 
as  Subiaco.  1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the 
Via  Snbl<:censis  separates  from  the  Valeria, 
the  latter  branching  off  on  the  1.,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  Anio  to 
Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria,  after  passing 
by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the  Massimis,  soon 
reaches  the  Neapolitan  frontier  at  Cava- 
licre,  and  continues  through  Carsoli,  the 
ancient  Corseoli,  into  the  Abruzzi  (see 
IfmdbookforS.  Itohj,  Rte.  144).  It  is  the 
most  direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  but  is  to  be  travelled  only  on 
horseback  or  in  the  common  cars  of  the 
country,  asfar  asTagiiacozzo.  Thepapal 


frontier-station  is  at  the  little  village  of 
ArsoU.     The  road  fi-om  Roviano  to  Su- 
biaco is  beautiful.    On  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Anio,   nearly  opposite    to    Roviano,   is 
Anticoli,  and   nearer  to  the  river,  and 
j  farther  on,  the   village   of  Marano,  a 
I  short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes 
j  below    Afjosta,   a    picturesque    village ; 
I  before  reaching  which  are  the  springs 
j  called  Ze  Sircme,   which  burst  in   large 
I  volumes  of  bright  crystal  water  from  the 
j  base   of  the   mountains :    the   ancients 
I  believed  that  they  were  derived  through 
:  subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of 
I  Celano.      Beyond   Agosta,    on    a   peak 
j  3300  feet   high,   and   apparently  inac- 
I  cessible,  is  the  populous  village  of  Cer- 
j  bar  a,  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
I  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   Anio 
the  towns  of   Canterano   and  of  Eocca 
Cariterano,  high  above  the  valley,  tow^er- 
1  ing  over  it  on  the  L,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  malaria  which  desolates  the  lower 
grounds  in  the  autumn.     Subiaco  is  seen 
for  the  first  time  from  here  ;  nothing  cau 
be  more   picturesque  than   its  position 
among  the  richly-wooded  hills  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

Subiaco  (Inns  :  Locanda  dellaPernice, 
kept  by  Gori,  very  good,  with  a  most 
attentive  landlord ;  the  L.  dell'  Europa, 
civil  people),  the  ancient  Sublaqueum, 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  cUstretto  of  the 
Comarca,  with  a  population  of  6330 
souls.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
the  3  artificial  lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
below  which  (sub  hicti^  it  was  built. 
The  modern  tow^u  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  than 
for  any  object  of  interest  within  its 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
to  the  stranger  ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  middle  ages  more,  than  any  other 
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toAYn  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The 
church  was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  for  many  years 
before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  : 
the  palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  en- 
larged and  modernised  by  the  same 
pontiff.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Villa.  It  was 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that 
the  cup  of  the  tyrant  was  struck  by 
lightning  while  he  wa-s  in  the  act 
of  drinking,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica, 
founded  in  the  .5th  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stefano.  It  has  3 
cloisters  :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  monuments  ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a 
bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  antico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  :  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  2  stags  drinking  ;  one  bears 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building  in  981  ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1052.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Ivefectory,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
s'unati.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica, contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice;  founded  originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  937,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century : 
beneath,  in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely 
painted  chapel,  in  which  are  preserved 
the  remains  of  a  venerable  Bede, 
not  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed ;  but  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
the   first   place  in   Italy  in  v/hich  the 


printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Lactantius  was  their 
first  production:  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Su- 
biaco  until  1467,  when  they  removed 
to  Home.  l^m.  from  S.  Scolastica  is 
ihQ  Sacro  Speco,  the  well-known  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St. 
Benedict  retired  here  about  a.d.  450, 
when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847  ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1053,  the  upper  from  10G6, 
and  the  cloister  from  1235,  It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St.  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
the  oracle  of  Faunus,  A  huge  mass 
of  rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  was  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  low^ered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  w^hen  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  St.  Laurence,  leading  to  it, 
was  painted  in  1219  by  Conciolo,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  "  Conxiolus  jmixit,'* 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Cimabue  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece ;  the  paintings  represent 
the  Consecration  of  the  ch.  by  Gregory 
IX.,  with  a  Madonna  and  Child.  In 
!  other  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Spcco  are 
i  some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
i  sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  6th 
centy. ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scholastica,  are  of 
the  early  part  of  the  l5th.  In  the 
little  Chapel  of  8.  Lorenzo  Loruxito  is  a 
Virgin  and  Child;,  by  Stoma tico,  a  Greek 
painter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
date  (1489),  we  might  from  its  style 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  as  early 
as  the  10th  centy. ;  if  so,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
.he  Gothic^sty)e^(n_^t^|^he  gar- 
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den  below  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantatioDS  of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
from  those  which  St.  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  that  they 
were  originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  St.  Benedict  rolled  himself  to 
extinguish  the  violence  of  his  passions, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
roses  by  St,  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monastery  in  1223.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  is  the  picturesque 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered  with 
hornbeams  (carpini),  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  ruins  of  a  Nymphasum,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Nero's  13aths. 

From  Subiaco  a  bridle-road,  afford- 
ing a  very  delightful  ride  of  4  hours, 
leads  over  the  lo\ver  slopes  of  Monte 
Carpineto  to  the  picturesque  towns  of 
Olevano  and  Genaizano  by  Affile  (which 
has  preserved  unaltered  it^  ancient 
name).  Olevano  is  about  13  m.  and 
Genazzano  17  m.  from  Subiaco:  but  as 
they  are  more  generally  visited  from 
Palestrina,  we  shall  reserve  our  account 
of  them  for  our  excursion  to  the  latter 
place;  a  carriage-road  is  now  in  pro- 
gress to  Palestrina,  passing  near  Civi- 
tella,  from  which  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  Campagna  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Hernici:  this  road  will  soon 
be  continued  to  Genazzano  and  Pales- 
trina: the  scenery  along  it  is  very 
beautiful. 


Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  and  Monte 
Genaro. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  1 1  m.  The 
road,  as  far  as  Vicovaro,  is  described  in 
the  preceding  excursion  ;  be^'^ond  which 
a  new  one,  practicable  for  carriages, 
has  been  recently  carried  as  far  as 
Rocca  Giovine,  from  which  the  journey 
must  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on 
'foot.  R.  Giovine,  3  m.  from  Vicovaro,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  road, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  Arx   Junonis 


(Rocca  Giunone).  Near  the  ch.  is  pre- 
served an  ancient  inscription  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory 
by  Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  tliat  it  is  the  Fanum  Va- 
cuna?,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
trix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymology  of  the 
modern  name.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  is  seen  Cantalupo,  Horace's 
Mandela,  between  which  and  the  Li^ 
cenza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
on  which  it  is  supposed  stood  a  temple. 
About  2  m.  beyond  Rocca  Giovine, 
farther  up  the  valley,  is  Liccnza,  the 
ancient  Digentia. 

"  Me  quo  ties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pagus." 
Ilor.  FXJ.  I.  xviii. 

I  It  is  a  mountain-village  of  930  Inhab., 
j  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  bright  clear  stream  whicli  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by 
some  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  we  reach  the  village.  Little 
now  remains  but  some  fragments  of  a 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  There  are  3  terraces 
and  some  massive  substructions  of  a 
more  magnificent  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  on  the  site  of  that  of  the  poet. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preser^'e  some  record 
of  classical  times  :  (///  Orasini,  or  Oratini, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken :  and  La  Rustica, 
on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica^of  the  poet : — 

"  Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistuht 
Valles,  et  Ustica^  cubantis 
Lcevia  personuere  Saxa." 

Gd.  I.  n. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  romantic  spot 
under  Monte  Cornazzano,  are  two 
springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  the  Fons  Blandusia?,  or  Ban- 
dusiae ; — 

"  0  Fons  Blandusife,  spleudidior  Titro 
Dulci  digiie  mero,  iion  sine  fioribus 

Cras  donaberis  hi-edo."      Od.  III.  13. 

Beyond  Licenza  is  the  village  of  Civi- 
tella,  from  which  a   bridle-path  leads 
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over  the  mountains  to  FakmiJxcra,  6 
m.  distant.  The  Accent  of  Monte  Genaro 
is  made  more  conveniently  from  Eocca 
Giovine  than  from  any  other  point  in 
the  valley  of  the  Licenza.  The  excur- 
sion to  Monte  Geuaro  from  Tivoli  will 
require  4  or  5  hours,  for  which  guides 
are  easily  obtained ;  the  hire  of  horses 
for  the  journey  is  S  pauls,  and  the 
guides  will  expect  5  or  6.  Those  who 
ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratoue,  the  mea- 
dow between  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain.  They  take  the  road  leading 
to  Santo  Polo,  situated  2250  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insulated 
limestone  mass  of  ^lonte  dell  a  Morra. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
this  side  is  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  journey.  The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less  dif- 
ficult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morica  on  the 
rt.  and  Monte  Rotondo.  The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  the  ti-a- 
veller  will  generally  find  it  covered  with 
cattle.  The  annual  festa  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  which  is  41 G 5  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Monte  di 
Semprevisa  (50-38  ft.), above  Rocca  Mas- 
sima,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  E. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  was  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many 
writers  identif}^  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
itself.  The  view  commanded  during 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  Avill  amply  repay  the  fatigue 
of  the  excursion.  It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
line  of  the  Volscian  mountains  beyond 
the  Alban  hills,  and  com.mands  nearly 


all  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  from 
the  Neapolitan  frontier  to  Soracte 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W. 
On  the  summit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta- 
tion by  Boscovich,  in  his  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  the  Papal  ^States. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary 
their  route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may 
descend  by  the  pass  called  La  Scar- 
pellata,  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sabine 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuous  an 
object  fi'om  Rome.  On  one  of  their 
summits  is  the  picturesque  to\vn  and 
castle  of  Monticelli ;  on  another  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Cappoccia, 
the  ancient  city  of  MeduUia.  The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La  Mar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morra. 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Sco.Ua- 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
named  the  Colli  Far inelll.  Between  them 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  a  cippus  with  the  in- 
scription  L.     MVNATIVS  .    PLANCVS   . 

TIB.  cos.  IMP.  INTER  .VII.  VR.  EPVLON  . 
TRIVMPH  .  EX  .  RHiETIS  .EX  .  TEMPLO  . 
SATVRNI  .  ET  .  COS  .  IMP  .  EXERCITI  .  IN 

ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name  of 
the  temple  is  no  doubt  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Plorace  have  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar : — 

"  =Sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vit?oque  labores 
jMoUi  Plance  mero  :  sen  te  fulgcntia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  sou  deusa  tenebit 
Tibm-is  umbra  tiii."  Od.  I.  7. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt.,  and  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  through  the  fine  groves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombaro  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fonte  Blentusia,  and  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Genaro :.  from  the  summit  of 
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the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marccllina  and  Tivoli 
descends  near  the  Eomitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To  the 
geologist  this  excursion  will  prove  most 
interesting,  as  affording  an  excellent 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  rarely 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a  space  in  the  Southern  Apennines. 
Leaving  Licenza,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessively the  lias  and  oolitic  strata;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirel}-  vrant- 
ing.  In  the  depression  separating  Palom- 
baro  from  the  group  of  St,  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  be  found  the  pliocene  or 
subapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  between  Monticelli  and 
Tivoli),  whilst  the  hills  on  which  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  situated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone,  in 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well-characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptycus)  of 
the  age  of  our  British  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites.  [The  Abbate  Rus- 
coni  at  Monticelli  has  formed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  the  fossils  from 
these  secondary  strata,  which  will  inte- 
rest the  geological  excursionist. [| — See 
p.  286. 


FrASCATI;  12  M. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
the  excursion  to  Frascati,  including  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  can  be  easily  performed 
in  a  day,  by  leaving  Rome  by  an  early 
train  and  returning  by  the  latest. 

[An  excursion  of  4  days  will  enable  the 
tourist  and  even  parties  of  ladies  to  ex- 
plore very  conveniently  the  different  loca- 
lities abouf  the  Alban  hills,  commencing 
with  Frascati,  and  in  the  following  order : 
— 1st  day,  Frascati,  the  ruins  of  Tuscu- 


lum, the  extinct  crater  of  la  Molara,  the 
different  villas  about  Frascati,  and  espe- 
cially the  Villa  Aldobrandini :  2nd  day, 
By  starting  early  the  party  can  breakfast 
at  Grotta  Ferrata  or  Marino,  visiting  the 
ch.  of  the  Greek  convent  at  the  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Acj[ua  Ferentina 
close  to  the   latter  town ;   and  proceed 
from    thence    (on    foot   or   horseback) 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo,  descend- 
ing afterwards  to  Albano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola :    3rd  day,   Castel    Gan- 
dolfo,    the    Emissarium   of   the   Alban 
Lake,  and  Lariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  of 
Albano  ;  from  Lariccia  we  would  advise 
the   pedestrian  to    follow  the    old  Via 
Appia  below  the  town  on  his  way  to  Gen- 
!  zano,  which  will  enable  him  to  examine 
i  the  massive  substructions  over  which  it 
I  is  carried,  and  the  opening  of  the  Emis- 
I  sariam  of  the   lake  of  Nemi    beyond, 
j  and   arrive   in    an   hour    at    Genzano : 
1  from  Genzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
!  cient  to  see  the  lake  and  town  of  Nemi 
I  and   to   return   to   Albano  or  even   to 
Rome  to  sleep ;  visiting  on  his  way  the 
I  viaduct  of  Genzano,  the  still  more  gigan- 
I  tic  one  between  Lariccia  and  Albano, 
I  and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns  :  a  4th  day  may 
I  be  well  spent  at  Albano,  combining  an 
excursion  to  Civita   Lavinia  and  Tor 
Savelli,  and  returning  to  Rome  by  the 
ancient    Via   Appia.      Families    would 
do  well  to  engage  a  carriage  at  Rome 
for  the  whole  excursion,  the  only  part 
daring  which  it  cannot  be  used  being 
the  ascent   to    jNIonte    Cavo,  in  which 
case  it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.j 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Rome  on  the  same  day,  is  4  scudi, 
or  5  including  the  coachma,n's  huona- 
mano.  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  by  railway  to  Frascati,  where 
they  will  find  vehicles  for  hire  for 
the  rest  of  the  excursion.  Trains 
leave  the  station  near  the  Porta  Mag- 
'  giore,  performing  the  journey  in  ^  h. ; 
and  omnibuses  are  always  in  waiting 
at  the  Frascati  terminus  to  convey  them 
to  the  town. 

We  shall  describe,  in  the  first  instance, 

the  carriage-road, Avhi/rh  leaves iRpme  by 
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Rome. 


the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  rt.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Maranna,  and, 
passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  Via  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  3  m.  from  the  gate 
we  pass  nnder  the  arch  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  called  the  Porta  Furba,  con- 
structed on  the  line  of  the  Claudian 
and  Marcian  aqueducts,  a  short  way 
beyond  which  and  on  the  1.  is  the  lofty 
tumulus  of  the  Mwite  del  Grano,  called 
without  a  shadow  of  authority  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  an  im- 
mense mound,  200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit:  an 
entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  our  account 
of  that  collection  (p.  230).  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  The  road  here  crosses 
the  railM^ay.  About  3^  m.  beyond  the 
tumulus,  on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Osteria  del  Tacolcdo,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
modern  antiquaries,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
hononr  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  from  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  and  the  locality 
both  agree  with  the  accounts  of  Diony- 
sius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who  place 
it  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the  Via 
Latina.  There  are  no  ruins  of  any 
consequence,  altliough  the  walls  of  the 
casale  are  composed  of  fragments  of 
marble,  and  numerous  remains  of  co- 
lum-ns,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  no  other  spot  to 
which  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 
so  much  probability  be  assigned,  and 
v/e  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  spot 
where  Coriolanus  found  that  he  was  not 
*'  of  stronger  earth  than  others  :" — 


"  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  j^ou  :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  amis, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

About  2-1  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  the  Settc  Bassi,  also  La  Boma 
Vecchia  di  Frascati,  on  the  farm  of 
the  Arco  Travertino.  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 
timius  Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the  style  of 
the  buildings  under  Hadrian,  while 
that  towards  Frascati  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
generally  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commo- 
dus:  the  quantity  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  Less  than  a  mile 
farther  is  the  Osteria  del  Curato,  or  dl 
Mezza  Via,  the  half-way  house,  near 
which  the  road  divides ;  that  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  that  to  the 
1.  to  Frascati.  The  large  plantations  of 
stone-pine  trees  seen  on  the  1.  sur- 
round the  farm  of  Torre  Nuova,  be- 
longing to  Prince  Borghese.  At  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  Frascati  is  a  hand- 
some fountain,  and  a  mile  farther  the 
Osteria  di  Vermicino:  the  ruins  seen  on 
the  rt.  belong  to  the  Julian  aqueduct. 
A  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Villa 
Midi,  long  the  residence  of  Cardinal 
York.  The  high  road  now  crosses  a 
valle}',  from  which  a  long  ascent  brings 
us  to  Frascati. 

By  Eailway :  omnibuses  leave  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio 
-|  h.  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
Leaving  the  station  outside  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  the  railway  runs  for  some 
distance  parallel  to  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Acqua  Felice  until  reaching  the  Monte 
di  Grano,  from  which  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  Maranna  stream  in  the 
direction  of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th 
m., where,  suddenly  changing  its  drec- 
tion  to  E.  by  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot 
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Marino  to  Frascati ;  at  Castel  di  Cam- 
pini  it  cuts  through  a  lava-current, 
descending  from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  through  a 
series  of  cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic 
dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through  a  lovely  region  of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 
the  station  of  Frascati  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town,  and  nearly  400 
ft.  below  it.  Omnibuses  are  in  attend- 
ance to  convey  the  passengers,  employ- 
ing 20  minutes  in  the  long  and  steep 
ascent. 

Frascati.  —  This   town    is  prettily  | 
situated    on    one    of   the    lower    emi-  ^ 
nences  of  the  Tusculan  hills,    with   a  ■ 
population    of    5000   souls,     (/mw  .•    A : 
large  hotel  outside  the  Porta  S.  Pietro,  j 
by  which  Frascati  is  entered  from  Rome,  i 
and  kept  by  Spillmann  of  Ptome,  is  by  i 
far  the   best. — H.   de  Londres,  in  the  i 
town,  very  fair.     Persons  wishing  to 
make  a  stay  during  the  summer  at  Fras- 1 
cati  will  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
with  Spillmann  for  their  residence  on  • 
terms  perhaps  as  economical  and  with 
more  comfort  than  by  going  into  private  , 
lodgings. — The  Railway  Company  has 
erected  a  large  building  before  enter- 
ing the  town,   something  on  the  plan  j 
of  the  Kurshauls  and  Casinos  of  the  j 
German  watering-places,  with  a  cafe',  | 
restaurant,  reading-rooms,  and  even  a 
small  theatre,   where  persons  visiting  : 
Frascati  for  the  day  only  will  be  able  : 
to  procure  every  necessary  refreshment,  \ 
dinner,   &c.     Surrounding  the  Casino 
are  handsomely  laid-out  gardens.)  Fras- 
cati  is   one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  families  during  the  villeg- 
giatura    season,    and    in    the    summer 
months  every  house  is  filled  with  com- 
pany.    English  families  who  spend  the 
summer  in  this  part  of  Italy  prefer  it 
to    every     other   place    in    the   neigh- 
bourhood  of   Rome :     the    climate    is 
healthy,    and    the    excursions    in    its 
neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beautiful, 
are  more  accessible,  than  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tivoli.      Frascati  arose  in 
the  ioth  century  from  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Tusculum.     The  Avails  are  built 
on  the    ruins    of  a  villa   of  the   Au- 


gustan period,   which  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  after 
the  cruel  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  Romans  in  1191 .   The  modern  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Froscata^  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  Sth 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes-     The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  which 
surround  it.     Some  of  the  older  houses 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th    centuries;    the   ch.   of  S.  Rocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  is 
supposed   to   have   been    built   by   the 
Orsinis,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309.^  The 
principal  edifice  of  recent  times  is  the 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,   from 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.    It  was  com- 
pleted under  Clement  XL,  in  1700.    It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the   diocese,   to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan,  31, 1788,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — Heic  situs  est  Karolus 
Odoardus  cui  Pater   Jacobus    III.,   Bex 
Anglian,   jScotice,  Francia:,  Ilibernicc,  Pri- 
mus Natoruni^  paterni   Juris,    ct    Eegiix 
dignitatis  successor  et  lieres,  qui  doinicilio 
sibi     FiOnicc    dclccto     comes    AlbanycJisis 
dictv.s   est,      Vi.:iit  anrios    67    et    mensem 
decessit  in^  pace. — Pridie,  Kal.  Feb.  Anno 
1788.      The  Duomo    Vecchio  has  a  low 
campanile  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the    Uth    centy.     Near   it   is   the   old 
castle,    now    the    Palazzo    Vescovile,    a 
building  of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pius 
;  VI.     The   fountain   near   it   bears  the 
j  date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
i  d'Estouteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed.     The 
ch.  of  the   Cappuccini,   finely   situated 
above  the  toAvn,   has  some   interesting 
pictures:  among  these  may  be  noticed 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to   Giulio 
Romano  ;  the  St.  Francis,  \>y  Paul  Brill ; 
\  and  the  Crucifixion  by  Muzia.no.      In 
j  the   sacristy   is    Guido's  sketch  for  his 
I  celebrated   picture   of  the   Crucifixion 
i  over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
'  renzo  in  Lucina  at  Rome. 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Frascati 
1  are  a  huge  circular  .  tomb,   called  the 
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Sepulchre  of  Luculliis,  in  the  road  | 
leading  to  Tusculum ;  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  ownership  attributed  to  it. 

Villas. — The  viUasof  Frascati,  Avhich 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  17th  century. 
The  most  important  is  the  Villa  Aldo- 
hrandini.  Shortly  before  ^ye  arrive  at 
the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  >ve  pass  on  the 
1.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Piccolomini,  remarkable  as  the  retreat 
in  which  Cardinal  Baronius  composed 
his  celebrated  Aunals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini  was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  CiemeutVIII., 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  Avas  the  last  v.'ork  of 
that  architect.  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivieri  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  over  the  Campagna, 
it  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  The  villa  subsequently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  prince  Borghese ;  it  now  belongs 
to  prince  Aldobrandini,  the  head  of 
the  second  branch  of  that  family.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  massive  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 
frescoes  by  Cav.  cVArpino.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  represent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicycle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  a  building 
called  II  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Tarnassus  with 
the  different  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fantastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Boman 


villas  of  the  period.  The  gromids  of 
the  villa  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandini  has 
established  a  manufactory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  from  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  ashes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes. —  Villa  Mon- 
talto,  now  the  property  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  towards  the  close 
of  the  IGth  centy.  The  casino  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the 
Zuccheri. —  Villa  Conti,  now  Torlonia, 
situated  outside  the  Porta  S.  Pietro. 
The  grounds  are  verj^  beautiful. —  Villa 
Ta.verna,  about  h  m.  beyond  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio  and  Co- 
lonna,  built  by  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  in  the  16th  centy.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Eainaldi.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the^  Borghese  family,  and  one  of 
their  most  frequented  country  seats ;  it 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Paul  V. 
Not  far  from  here  is  the  more  ex- 
tensive Villa  Monclragone,  also  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Borghese,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Altemps  as  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  Gregory  XI II.  The  casino, 
designed  principally  by  Vansanzio,  con- 
tains no  less  than  374  windows.  The 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and 
!  waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontana;  this 
villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under- 
going repairs. —  Villa  Falconiei'i,  for- 
merly the  Biiffina,  the  oldest  of  all 
the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by  bishop 
Ruffini  in  1548.  The  casino,  built  by 
Borromini,  is  remarkable  for  a  ceiling 
painted  by  Carlo  Afaratta,  and  an  in- 
teresting series  of  caricatures  by  JPier 
Leone  Ghezzi. —  Villa  Palkmcini,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  ascent  to  Frascati,  and  the 
Villa  Midi,  on  the  supposed  site  of  a 
villa  of  Cicero's. —  Villa  Euffinella,  now 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
formerly  to  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The 
casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Accademia 
of  Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico 
are  collected  mamerous  inscriptions  and 
other  antique  fragments  discovered 
among  the  ruins  rof^^Tusciiliam.  In 
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one  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  hill  called 
Parnassvis,  arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Nov.  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- 
tained a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
M^as  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  family 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 
Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  6000  scudi. 

Tifsculum. —  CThis  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m. ;  there  are  plenty  of  donkeys 
and  horses  for  hire,  the  charge  being  .3 
and  4  pauls.  The  tourist  will  do  well 
to  go  by  the  road,  passing  by  the  Villas 
Ruffini,  Taverna,  and  Mondragone,  and 
the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli ;  and 
after  visiting  Tusculum,  to  return  to 
Frascati  by  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  the  Ca- 
puccini,  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
thus  embracing  all  the  most  remarkable 
sites  about  Frascati.]  The  ruins  of  this 
celebrated  city  occupy  the  crest  of  the 
hill  above  the  Villa  Ruffinella.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Tele- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  : — 

Et  jam  Telegoni,  jam  IM'oeuia  Tiburis  udi 
Stabaut :  Argolica?  quod  posuei-e  Manu?. 

Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  . 

The  position  of  Tusculum,  fortified 
by  Pelasgic  walls  of  great  solidity, 
was  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans  set 
so  high  a  value  on  its  alliance  tliat  I 
they  admitted  its  inhabitants  to  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It  after- 
Avards  became  more  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 
It  is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  century,  when 
it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause,  and 
for  some  years   maintained   a   gallant 


struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167,*on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tusculum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Count  Rainoue 
of  Tusculum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
belline  army  under  Raynaldus  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  :  a  general  engagement 
took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  city 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Romans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  Romans 
are  stated  to  have  left  2000  dead 
upon  the  field.  Machiavelli  says  that 
Rome  was  never  afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  contemporary 
historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
carnage  by  calling  the  battle  the 
Cannae  of  the  middle  ages.  The  action 
lasted  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  wlien  the 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  their  dead,  the 
count  of  Tusculum  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  surrounded  them,  and  refused 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  except 
on  the  humiliating  condition  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  slain. 
In  the  following  year  the  Romans  again 
attacked  the  "cit}^,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tusculum  to  the  Church  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  b}^  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
guished. The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence-  It  was 
here,  in  1171,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Plenry  II.  of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  1181,  Tusculum  again 
became  an  imperial  city.  The  Romans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  citadel  by  the 
cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  They  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations, destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  w^as 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore 
the  city  on  its  anci^t^iie^find  Fras- 
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cati,  as 'we  have  already  stated,  rose 
from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills.  A  visit  to  the  rains  is 
liighly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautiful  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Villa  Faifiiuella  by  a 
shady  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tusculana, 
the  first  object  of  interest  which  we 
meet,  in  a  depression  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Eufinella,  is  tlie  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  225  feet  long  and  16G^ 
broad  :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 
quity corresponding  to  the  other  ruins, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent 
Roman  building  of  Tusculum  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground 
commanding  a  line  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna,  including  Home  and  the 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  tlie  Villa  cU 
Cicerone.  They  formed,  apparently,  the 
substructions  or  ground  floor  of  an  ex- 
tensive building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero, 
Near  this  we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground 
floor  of  a  house  with  an  atrium  and 
cistern.  Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  Ave 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  off  on 
tlie  1.;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  behind  which 
is  the  Theotre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  cit}- ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  bj^  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839,  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia  ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one, 
and  is  very  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Po- 
man  road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported  by 
3  rows  of  square  piers.  At  the  back 
of  this  reservoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 


on  which  stood  the  citadel ;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  space 
of  the  city  below,  and  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  oval  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  places 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  A^olcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  from 
Avhich  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains,  the  sites  of  Col- 
latia  and  Gabii ;  still  farther  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines, 
with  Tivoli,  Monticelli,  Palombara, 
Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  hori- 
zon the  Yolcanic  chain  of  Monte  Ci- 
miuo.  Towards  Pome  stretches  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Carapagna,  wdth 
the  sea  beyond,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating 
the  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range, 
on  which  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Com- 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusculum  are 
situated.  Closing  in  this  valley  on 
the  E.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond 
which  is  easily  made  out  the  bluff  of 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  which  stands  the  Pelasgic  town  of 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  Pocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,  followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with  Pocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta-Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Latina  is  seen  at  our  feet, 
passing  by  the  farm  of  La  Molara,  and 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  farms  of 
Prince  Aldobrandini.  The  hill  of  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  is  very  interesting 
in  a  geological  poinl  of  view. -formed 
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chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con- 
stitutes the  precipice  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been 
so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a 
very  solid  rock,  called  by  the  Italian 
writers  sperone,  the  lapis  Tusculanus^  and 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere 
amongst  the  Latian  volcanoes ;  it  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  garnet, 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 
jacent ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly 
as  durable  as  travertine. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples  knOAvn 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the    ancient   town,    formed  of  square 
blocks   of  sperone,    and   of  the    gate, 
flanked  by   2   fluted   Doric    pilasters, 
which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum 
to   the   Via  Labicana.      A  milestone, 
marking    the    15th    m.    from    Rome, 
stands  a  little  lower  down.     The  road 
is  paved  with  the   ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava :  on  its  side  is  a  fountain 
v/ith  an  inscription  recording  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latinus 
and  Marcus  Decimus,  by  order  of  the 
Senate ;  close  to  it  is  a  singular  sub- 
terranean  chamber,    the    roof  in   the 
shape  of  a  pointed  arch,  formed  like  i 
the  gates  of  Arpino  and  Mycente,  like  ' 
a  Gothic  arch,  but  composed  of  hori-  j 
zontal  courses,  laid  so  as  to  converge  | 
from   below,  and  the  projecting   por-  j 
tions   afterwards   cut    away   so   as    to  ] 
form  the  ogive.     This  chamber,  which  | 
served  as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected 
from  sources  under  the  hill  of  the  cita- 
del, has  been   considered   one   of   the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tusculum,  ante- 
rior to  the  use  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  Avith  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
Home,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
city  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
when    its    population    increasing    de- 
scended from  the  citadel  above,  after 
the    destruction    of   Alba    Longa,   its 


rival,  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  arch,  properly  so 
called,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  times  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  The  water  was  brought  into 
this  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  broad.  About  1  m.  from  Tus- 
culum the  tourist  can  visit  the  Camaldoli, 
a  monastery  most  beautifully  situated. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei, 
who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  by  the  monks, 
decorated  their  walls  with  engravings, 
and  converted  a  small  spot  of  ground 
adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.  He  col- 
lected in  his  garden  no  less  than  800 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Tusculum,  and  indulged  his  classical 
tastes  by  the  addition  of  a  valuable 
library.  One  of  his  frequent  guests  in 
this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
III.  of  England. 


Grotta  Fjerrata, 

about  3  m.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Albano.     The  road  is  beautiful, 
passing  through  the  fine  old  wood  of 
Grotta  Ferrata.    The  village,  which  con- 
tains 800  Inhab.,  is  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  immense  castellated  monastery  of 
S.  Basilio.    [Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  road  that  branches  off 
from  that  bet  ween  Rome  and  Frascati  near 
the  Osteria  di  Mezza  Via,  following  the 
ancient  Via  Latina.  At  the  9th  milestone 
the   ascent   commences  through   olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  passing  on  the  1. 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque- 
duct, and,  2  m,  farther,  the  old  castle  of 
Borghetto,  an  imposing  mediseval  strong- 
hold of  the    lOth  centy. ;   it  belonged 
to  the  Savellis  during  the  time  of  their 
power.]     This   monastery  of  Basilian 
monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one 
of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.     The 
i  tradition  tells  us  that  the  place  derives  its 
1  name  from  an  an c|gn(j^i^gjt^.  closed  with 
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an  iron  grating,  in  v/hicli  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  uoav  in  the  church, 
-sYas  formerlj' preserved.  The  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  heginning  of  the 
10th  century  by  St.  Nihis,  who  was 
invited  to  Eome  by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
southern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  tlie  Sicilian  Saracens.  In 
the  15th  century  it  vras  given  by  Sixtus 
TY .,  ill  commendom,  io  a  cardinal;  and 
the  first  cardinal-abbot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed was  his  celebrated  nephew 
Giuliano  della  Eovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.  This  warlike  prelate  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with 
towers,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
building  Avith  a  ditch.  His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts  i 
of  the  castle,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  tlie  palace  of  the  abbot. 
The  ch.  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1754  by 
Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  vestibule,  M'hich  is  much 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  for  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
tery of  St.  Nil  us.  The  portion  which 
forms  tlie  architrave  appears  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  an 
imperial  work,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The  Greek  inscription  on  the  archi- 
trave, exhorting  all  who  enter  to  put  off 
impurity  of  thought,  is  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  interior,  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  12  apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  carious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  nyovf^.-'joi,  or 
abbots,  from  the  foundation  of  St.  Nilus  : 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  from  the  creation  of  the  Morlrj, 
G513  being  given  instead  of  a.d.  1005, 
the  year  in  which  St.  Nilus  died,  j 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the  i 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchral  slab  in  ' 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosaic, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum.  It  is  said  to  have  j 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Benedict  I 
IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  that  j 
family.  The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  i 
N'llv.s   and   St.    Bartholomew,    both  ab-  | 


bots  of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Farnese, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas- 
ter Annibale  Caracci.  He  was  then 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  date,  1610,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  have 
generally  been  classed  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Domenichino :  they 
represent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order: — 
1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
St.  'Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  lunette  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  b^^the  monks.  2. 
The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints.  3.  The  meeting  of  St.  Nilus 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series  :  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.  The  figure  in  green  hold- 
ing the  emperor's  horse  is  Domeni- 
chino himself,  the  person  leaning  on 
the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind 
him  is  Guercino ;  the  courtier  in  a 
green  dress  dismounting  from  his  horse 
is  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Dome- 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreat- 
ing before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome- 
nichino was  attached,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from  her  parents.  4.  The 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the  fall- 
ing column  d.uring  the  building  of  the 
monastery :  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spective and  for  the  great  number  of 
episodes  introduced.  5.  St.  Nilus  pray- 
ing for  the  cessation  of  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.  6.  The  saint 
praying  before  the  crucifix.  7.  The 
Annunciation.  These  frescoes,  which 
had  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and 
neglect,  were  cleaned  and  very  well 
restored  in  1819  by  Camuccini,  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  en- 
lightened statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed   in    the  i  ^i^1®0^tele    bust 
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of  Domenichino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova's.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  tAvo  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annihale 
Caracci.  The  service  of  this  ch.  is 
performed  in  the  Greek  language 
and  according  to  the  Greek  ritual. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  the  conventual 
library  were  removed  a  few  years 
since  to  the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Palace  of  the  Abbot,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture,  contains  some 
interesting  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died  here. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  death 
are  still  involved  in  painful  mystery-, 
and  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to 
light  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  popular 
belief  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison. 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  attend 
the  Fair  here  on  the  25th  of  March, 
to  see  the  varied  costumes  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  environs. 


Marino, 

about  4  miles  from  Grotta  Ferrata, 
prettilj'-  situated  near  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  oflshoots  descending  from 
Monte  Cavo.  The  road  descencts  from 
Grotta  Ferrata  to  the  Ponte  di  Squar- 
ciarello,  by  which  it  crosses  the  river, 
which  drains  the  Latin  Valley.  The 
hill  on  the  1.  is  formed  by  a  current  of 
lava,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  red  tufa. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  a  road  (3^  m.) 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  whilst 
that  to  Marino,  narrow,  hilly,  and  much 
out  of  repair,  continues  to  ascend  for 
about  3  m.  among  vineyards.  Close  to 
and  before  entering  the  town  is  the 
Villa  di  Belpoggio  on  the  rt.,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  Campagna.     [Marino  may  be  also 


reached  by  a  more  direct  route  than 
by  Grotta  Ferrata  from  Frascati ;  and 
the  Railway  will  have  a  station  belov/ 
the  town  during  the  present  year.] 
Marino  occupies  the  site  of  ancient 
Castrimoenium,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  6530  souls.  It  is  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as  a 
stronghold  of  the  Orsiui  family,  who 
first  appear  in  the  13th  century  in  con- 
nexion with  their  castle  of  Marino. 
In  13-1:7  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome.  In  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one  of 
their  principal  fiefs  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Martin  V.  in 
1424.  During  the  contests  of  the 
Colonnas  against  Eugenius  IV.  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano 
Ricci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander of  the  papal  troops.  The  Co- 
lonnas, however,  recovered  the  town, 
and  again  fortified  it  against  Sixtus  IV, 
in  1480,  by  erecting  the  strong  walls 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it, 
and  add  so  much  to  its  picturesque 
beauty.  From  the  situation  of  Marino, 
on  a  height  above  the  plain  (1330  ft. 
above  the  sea),  the  climate  is  healthy ; 
during  the  summer  it  is  frequented 
by  families  from  Rome,  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  cool  pure  air  and  by 
the  shady  walks  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Before  the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia 
by  Pius  VI.,  the  high  post-road  from 
Rome  to  Terracina  passed  through  it. 
The  long  street  called  the  Corso,  the 
piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  fountain, 
would  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more 
importance.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of 
St.  Bartholomew  b}^  Gucrcino,  seriously 
injured  by  restorations ;  and  anothei , 
of  St.  Barnabas,  by  one  of  Guercino's 
scholars.  The  ch,  of  La  Trinita,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a  picture  of 
the  Trinitj^  hy  Guido.  In  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie  is  a  St.  Roch,  by  Domeni- 
chino. 

The  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Ma- 
I  rino  (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al- 
I  banOjby  the  Via  Appia  jN'ova,  as  far  as 
Ithe   Oth    m.f^fi;p^niQfl^g(gasceBds, 
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gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliffs  of 
volcanic  tufa  or  pcpcriiio,  which  has 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district 
offering  the  best  qualities,  and  that 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times 
for  building  purposes  at  Eome ;  the 
rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  and  the 
road  in  bad  condition. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Marino, 
lying  between  it  and  the  ridge  which 
encloses  the  Lake  of  Albauo,  is  a  beau- 
tifully wooded  glen,  called  the  Porco 
di  Colonna,  This  valley  will  interest 
the  classical  tourist  as  the  site  of  the 
Aqua  Ferentina,  memorable  as  the 
locality  on  which  the  Latin  tribes  held 
their  general  assemblies,  from  the  de- 
stru-ction  of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of 
P.  Decius  Mus,  b.c.  338.  Many  coun- 
cils of  the  confederation  which  took 
place  in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  and  Livy :  among  these  were 
the  assemblies  at  which  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  compassed  the  death  of  Turnus 
Herdonius  ;  that  at  which  the  deputies 
decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore 
the  Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held 
during  the  siege  of  Fidensc ;  and  that 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
Eegillus.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  meetings  is  that 
recorded  by  Livy,  in  describing  the 
death  of  Turnus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
tain of  Aricia,  He  tells  us  that  Tar- 
quinius Superbus  had  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even- 
ing, when  Turnus,  who  had  openly 
expressed  his  anger  at  the  neglect, 
indignantly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
quin,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro 
ceeding,  hired  a  slave  to  conceal 
arms  in  the  tent  of  Turnus,  and 
then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  his  colleagues.  The  arms 
were  of  course  discovered,  and  Turnus 
was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  ''  caput 
aquae  FerentinEc,"  Avhere  he  was  kept 
down  by  a  grating  and  large  stones 
heaped  upon  it,  until  he  was  drowned. 
The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream  to 


dangerous  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  here  extremely  picturesque  and 
deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
of  massive  peperino,  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  which  Marino  stands,  which  from 
this  point  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
of  I  m.  through  a  lovely  w^ood  of 
oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
the  lake  of  Albano  suddenly  bursts  upon 
us.  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
w^aters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Feren- 
tina, before  the  cutting  of  the  emis- 
sarium  by  which,  as  w^e  shall  see,  it  is 
now  emptied.  From  here  a  path  on 
the  1.  strikes  off  to  Palazzuolo  and 
Monte  Cavo  along  the  ridge  on  which 
Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  stood.  A  little  nirther 
we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  road  that  once  connected 
Laurentum  and  Alba,  and  through 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Eivus  Albanus,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Campagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
Lake  with  the  Monte  Cavo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco  we  soon 
reach  Castel  Gandolfo  (see  p.  353). 


Alba  Longa. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzuola,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
although  the  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 


the  *^  caput  aquse,"  which  he  will  find  and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the  base  former  historian,  "5?f6-4/6a>wiIfb«f(? .  .  . 
of  a  mass  of  tufa.  From  Marino  an  quce  ah  situ  ■pojv^ectcB  in  dorso  urhis  Longa 
admirably  managed  road  and  viaduct,  j  Alha  appeUata,"  could  with  difficulty 
recently    made,    obviate    the    former  1  have  applied  to  the  kMlQ<l£  Palaz- 
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zuola  itself;  Sir  William  Gell,  believ- 
ing that  the  older  antiquaries  had  not 
examined  the  locality,  undertook  its 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
doubtful  point  of  classical  topography. 
The  pointing  out  of  a  ne^s'  site  for  Alba 
Longa  is  due  to  our  learned  country- 
man. He  supposes  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  ridge  stretching  along  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  lake.  The  road  we 
have  travelled  over  from  Marino  leads 
us  to  a  depression  near  the  base  of 
Monte  Cucco,  about  ^  m.  N,  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  where  he  supposes  the  Ro- 
mans made  an  artificial  cutting  to 
carry  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the 
Rivus  Albanus  before  the  construction 
of  the  Emissary.  Here  he  also  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  from  near  the 
ruins  of  BovillEe  on  the  high  post-road 
to  Albano,  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  the 
rock  high  above  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
The  whole  space  is  now  covered  with 
vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
edifice  older  than  the  Imperial  period, 
except  some  massive  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  our  author  considers  to  be  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  city.  This 
ridge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  pre- 
cipices towards  the  lake,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Feren- 
tina,  may  explain  how  a  city  so  situ- 
ated was  designated  b)'-  the  term 
longa.  There  is  room  only  for  a  single 
street,  whose  length  could  not  have 
been  less  than  1  m.  According  to 
GelFs  views,  Palazzuola  was  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity :  Nie- 
buhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa^vas  the 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  from  this  site  to  the 
plain  across  the  Rivus  Albanus  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
vinium.  The  place  where  the  latter 
stood  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
high  tower  of  Fratica,  the  modern 
representative   of  that  famous  city.* 

*  We  have  given  a  sketch  of  Sir  "\V.  Gell's 
views  as  to  the^jositionof  AlbaLoDga,  although 


There  are  few  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa: — 

"  Signa  tibi  dicam  :  tu  condita  mente  teneto. 
Quuni   tibi   sollicito  secreti  ad   fluminls   un- 

dam, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus 
Triginta  capitum  fceLiis  enixa  jacebit, 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 
Is  Jocus   urbis  erit;    requies  ea  certa  labo- 

rum."  jEn.,  iii.  385. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  charac- 
ter of  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
By  separating  history  from  poetic 
fable,  the  great  historian  by  no  means 
questions  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
who  has  explored  the  country,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  ruins  still 
standing   on    the  spots    described   by 

vce  must  confess  that  whei-e  our  couutrj-'man 
would  fix  its  site  is  open  to  insuperable  objec- 
tions, since  Dionysius,  on  -whose  authority  ho 
chiefly  relies,  states  that  Alba  was  backed  by  a 
mountain,  between  which  and  tlie  lake  the  town 
stood,  and  no  such  mountain  exists  behind  Gell's 
Alba:  but  all  researches  on  the  site  of  a  place 
destroyed  centuries  before  any  description  of  it 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  are  little  better  than 
idle  speculations,  founded  as  they  are  on  the 
vague  topographical  indications  of  Livy  and 
Diouysius.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Alba 
was  clestroyed  at  least  650  yeai-s  before  the  time 
of  these  historians.  Some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  subject,  however,  by  the  labours  of  Signor 
Eosa,  who  has  made  a  detailed  topogTaphical 
survey  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Lakes  of 
Albano  and  ISTomi,  and  who  has  come  to  the 
conchision  that  the  most  probable  site  of  Alba 
Wiis  at  Palazzuolo.  Connected  with  this  vexed 
question,  we  insert  an  extract  from  the  note- 
book of  a  friend,  written  during  the  presentj-ear. 
"I  liave  walked  over  the  whole  ridge,  along  the 
N.  shores  of  tlie  Alban  Lake,  where  Gell  places 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa;  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  walls  of  a  villa  of  the  period  of  the 
Antoninea,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
trace  of  any  ancient  constructions.  1  cannot 
understand  how  Alba  could  have  occupied  a  site 
deprived  of  water,  and  so  difficult  to  defend  ;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  side  with  the  older  topographers 
in  placing  it  near  Palazzuola,  probably  in  the 
level  space  beyond — a  site  to  which  the  'sub 
Albano  Monte  condidit  (Ascanius)  quaj  ab  situ 
porrcctaj  in  dorso  urbis  Longa  Alba  appellata ' 
of  Livy,  and  the  short  notice  of  Dionysius,  will 
^"^Pply-  -A-s  to  fixing  the  Arx  Albana  at  Rocca 
di  Papa,  I  am  afraid  its  distxince  must  exclude 
it,  as  at  no  time  could  the  town  of  Ascanius 

have  extended  s^i^-.^^J.|g^>^Ogle 
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the  Roman  -vYriters,  can  regard  their 
existence  as  a  romance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
-vYith  the  events  of  their  legendary- 
history  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Eonie :  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  Avith  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  TuUus  Hostilius  (b.c. 
650),  after  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  ;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  Avhether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  first  seized  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  authorities, 
hoM-ever,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Ccielian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

Returning  to  the  road  from  Marino, 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emissary ;  or  he  may  proceed 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzuola,  by  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  beau- 
tiful road  through  the  woods  of  the 
Madonna  del  Tufo  to  Rocca  di  Papa 
and  Monte  Cavo, 


Palazzuola, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  with  the  Campagna 
and  Rome  itself,  even  including,  in  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garden  of  the  monastery  is 
remarkable  for" a  consular  tomb.    It  is 


excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  14G3  by  Pius  II. 
(iEneas  Sylvius  J),  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  had  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1576,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres  —  a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquitj-^,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the  pontiff  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Ricci  considers,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
only  person  who  died  invested  with 
the  double  dignity  of  consul  and  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  having  been  seized  with 
paralysis  while  visiting  the  temple  on 
the  Alban  mount  (a.  u.  c.  57t3):  he 
died  at  Cum®,  but  his  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  his 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose  : 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposited 
where  he  was  first  attacked  with  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Via  Numiuis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Monte 
Cavo  above.  Near  the  monastery  are 
the  remains  of  extensire  artificial 
caverns,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  Nympha^um  of  the  Imperial  period. 


RoccA  DI  Papa. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
magnificent woodsbehind  Palazzuola,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  scenery  which  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.  Rocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Fabia,  ment^g>i^^e,(^yl(^15i^gf^existiug 
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in  liis  time,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
topographers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Albana  of  Livy ,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Eome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modern 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2600  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  2648 
ft.  above  the  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount, 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  its  mo- 
dern name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
sanuova,  where  it  is  stated  that 
pope  Lucius  III.  (1181)  sent  Count 
Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieutenant,  to 
defend  Tusculum  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  recapture  Rocca  di  Papa.  In 
the  13th  century  it  became,  like  INIa- 
rino,  a  fief  of  the  Orsini  family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V,  in  1424,  when  it  passed  to 
the  house  of  Colonna,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  besieged 
and  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria ;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis ;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
raffeschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Yelletri,  and 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  Monte 
Cavo,  through  chesnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty. 


Monte  Cayo. 

Immediately  behind   the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  commences  the  circular 


crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
Campo  di  Annibale,  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Roman  garrison  which, 
Livy  tells  us,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent : 
the  side  nearest  Rome  has  disappeared, 
but  Rocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  lava  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion 
of  its  margin.  In  different  parts  of 
the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits^  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is 
preserved.  Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Campagua  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  is  3130  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzuola,  and 
from  thence  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tufo 
(3  m.) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  will  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Rocca  di  Papa ; 
or  he  will  find  a  x^^th  a  short  way  be- 
yond the  chapel,  which,  by  taking 
him  to  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abridge  his  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  the  road  leading  to 
the  Monte  Cavo.  There  are  some 
shorter  paths  through  the  woods,  suited 
only  for  pedestrians,  but  which  no 
one  iniaccompanicd  hy  a  r/nide  ought  to 
attempt.  Monte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albano,  and  6  from  Nemi ;  on 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  the  former.  The  best  season 
for  visiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
subjacent  country  being  often  enveloped 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  clay 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  west  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark ; 
once  the  railway  open  to  Albano, 
this  interesting  excursion  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  singly  tdfl^^^ife  Rome.] 
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On  tlie  summit,  stood  the  Temple  pf  j 
Jupiter  Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquiuius  i 
Superbus,  as  the  commonplace  of  meet-  , 
ing  of  the  Komans,  Latins,  Volsci,  and  j 
Hernici,  and  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Feria? ' 
Latina^,  the  solemn  assemblies  of; 
the  47  cities  -which  formed  the  ; 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last ; 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di ' 
Annibale  we  join  the  ancient  Via  | 
Iriuinphalis,  the  road  by  which  the 
generals  who  were  allowed  the  ho- 
nours of  the  lesser  triumph,  or  ova- 
tion, ascended  on  foot  to  the  tem- 
ple. Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Ca?sar,  as 
dictator;  M.Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Ligiiria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through 
the  underwood,  may  be  followed  for 
a  long  distance  ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  about 
9  feet  apart.  Many  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  N.  V.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Numinis  Via."  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
Avhich  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of  j 
the  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad ;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  1783  all  these  remains 
were  destroyed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passionist  convent.  The  Eonian 
antiquaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  ^s^as  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy, 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 


been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Eome.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano, 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  this 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  upon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  /Eneid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  liome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  JMonte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Laviuia,  the  modern  representative 
of  Lanuvium.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
Antium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the'eye  moves  along  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  60  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  of  ancient  Ardca;  of  Laviuium, 
the  modern  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau- 
rentum,  at  Tor  Paterno ;  of  Ostia,  near 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber:  the 
Etruscan  Casre,  at  Cervetri ;  the  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  we 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in- 
sulated mass  of  Soracte,  Monte  Genaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Cornicu- 
lani  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
circle the  valley  of  Pdeti.  Within  the 
amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum,  the  site  of 
Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  the 
view  of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by 
Monte  Piia,  which  rises  above  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Campo 
di  Annibale.  Behind  Monte  Pila,  to 
the  rt.,  is  t^ted  bS4lile>Oi5lfc^lus "  of 
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Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered, a  fe\y  years  since,  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  temple.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  temple  of  Diana  which 
Horace  celebrates : — 

"  Qufeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumqiic, 
(^)uindecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Curet;  ct  votis  piieronim  arnicas 
Applicet  aures." 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon- 
tone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  to  great  ad- 
vantage : — 

"  Quaque   iter  est  Latiis  ad  summan  fascibus 
Albam, 
Excelsa  de   rup2    procnl  jam  conspicit  Ur- 
bem."  Lucan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  of  the  ^Eneid  :— 

"  At  Juno   e  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  babe- 

tur, 
Turn  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  bonos,  aut  gloria, 

monti, 
Prospiciens  tunnilo,  campum  adspectabat,  ct 

auibas 
Laurontum  Troiimque  acies.  urbemque  La- 

tini."  JSn.  xii.  134. 


Lake  of  Albano. 

The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gaudolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Italy :  it  crosses  the  depression  of 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  over  which  ran 
the  primitive  watercourse  by  which 
the  lake  emptied  itself  before  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  present  emissarium, 
from  whence  it  ascends  gradually  along 
the  Monte  Cucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
lazzuola,     and    alon^    the     southern 


margin  of  the  lake,  traversing  the 
lower  avenue  (gaUeria)  below  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  of  Albano, 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 
through  the  magnificent  upper  galleria 
of  ilexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  the  Villa  Barberini,  be- 
fore reaching  the  E.  gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  From  whatever  side  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 


Castel  GANroLFo, 

a  town  of  1446  Inhab.,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  summer 
palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  around.  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Gandolfi  family,  whose  Turrls  or  Cas- 
trum  de  Gandulphis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Un- 
der Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Savellis,  who 
held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 
400  years,  defying  alternately  the 
popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  although  they  were 
occasionally  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion by  superior  force.  In  1436  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of 
Eugenius  lY.,  because  Cola  Savelli  had 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da 
Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  pope.  On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  This  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
1590,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Bernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  government  for 
150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum  for 
the  time.     I=iHl6,0^by%©©g?<tn-  in- 
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corporated  it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII, , 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  Slimmer  residence  for  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  and  began  the 
palace,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  Bartolommeo  Breccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander YIL,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.  Since  that  time  several 
Eoman  families,  and  particularly  the 
Barberinis,  the  Albanis,  and  the  Tor- 
lonias,  have  erected  villas  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  situation  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  is  extremely  picturesque :  it 
occupies  an  eminence  above  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  lake ;  and  from 
its  lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and  460  above  the  lake, 
its  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  free  from  malaria,  the 
pest  of  the  subjacent  Campagna  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  other.  The  Papal  palace,  the 
most  frequented  country  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  is  a  plain,  uuorna- 
mented  building,  with  some  large 
and  convenient  apartments  :  the  view 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
line.  The  ch,  adjoining,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Yillauuova,  was  built 
in  1861,  by  Alexander  VII. ,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  hj  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta.  A  path 
leads  down  from  the  town  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swarm 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lake 
of  Albano,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  and, 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  compari- 
son the  finest  of  those  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin  in  Italy,  is  3825  yds.  (2J 
m.)  in  length,  2300  yds,  (h}  m.)  in 
width,  and  about  6  m,  in  circuit,  and 
is  evidently  one  of  those  craters  of 
elevation  well  known  to  geologists,  its 
sides  being  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic 
tufa  dipping  away  from  the  centre. 


The  Emissakium. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  the 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by  which 
the  Eomans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  the  A^eientes  (b,c.394-),  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  waters,  which 
by  their  accumulation  threatened  to 
inundate  the  subjacent  country.  This 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tunnel,  1 509  yds,  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa;  it  varies  in  height  from 
5rj  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  Sj  in  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  064^  Eng.  feet  above 
the  sea^  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  of 
1 0  ft.  or  of  1  in  151,  It  runs  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  ond  opens  at  la 
Mola,  1  m,  from' Albano,  from  which  its 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  a  stream 
which  passes  by  Vallerano.  The  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  from 
its  waters.  Certain  vertical  opehings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Romans  called  Spira- 
mina  and  Spiracnla^  intended  to  give 
air  to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  said  to  be  visible  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  hill  under  which  it 
runs.  In  summer  the  water  is  seldom 
more  that  2  feet  deep  in  the  emis- 
sarium,  and  does  not  run  with  rapidity, 
as  may  be  observed  bj^  means  of  a 
caudle  placed  upon  a  float  and  allowed 
to  follow  the  current.  Over  the  open- 
ing towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch 
of  7  stones  ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country  ,•  they  form  what 
may  be  called  a;  t#^i:<©3^Qte  blocks. 
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being  wedge-shaped, support  each  other 
— a  style  we  see  employed  by  the 
Eti-Qscans,  and  even  during  the  liepub- 
lican  period  at  liorae,  in  the  Tabula- 
riiiin  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modern  round  arch,  and 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.  Within  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period 
into  a  Nymph£cum,  which  existed  when 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
locality.  A  quadrilateral  court,  well 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arch ;  oppo- 1 
site  to  which  the  water  enters  a  nar- 
rower passage,  and  then  passes  into  the  , 
interior  of  the  mountain.  The  fine  old  ^ 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake  ' 
render  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat  i 
in  the  hot  months ;  and  the  number  I 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
buildings,  at  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its  shores,  prove  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  itspicturesquebeauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water, 
and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric  tri- 
glyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the  hill  above.  These  retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the  emissary,  when  the  experience 
of  ages  had  shown  that  there  was 
no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.  To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it  is  evident,  as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface  :  the 
depression  between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 
The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi^ 
as  handed  down  by  Livy,  hoM'ever, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
in  marc  manare  (aquam)  suo  jjamine,  as 
it  would  have  flown  into  the  Tiber,  and 


not  into  the  sea.  The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Veii  is  easily 
explained:  the  oracle  directed  the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Yeii 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  form- 
ing vrhich  was  then  unknown  to  the 
Eomans.  By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Yeii," 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  in 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  3  pauls 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  5  pauls, 
and  the  custode  at  the  emissary  who 
finds  lights  2.  A  very  beautiful  road 
of  2  m.,  shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirt- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
passing  before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  It  is  called  the  GaUeria  cU 
Sopra,  and  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful driv^e,  and  for  its  fine  views 
over  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cavo. 


*  The  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  crater 
v'hich  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano,  and  over 
v,-hich  only  its  v.-aters  could  have  flowed  before 
the  excavation  of  the  emissarium,  is  situated 
beiwcen  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  road  from 
Marino  (p.  348)  and  the  base  of  Monte  Cucco. 
Sir  \Y.  Gell  supposed  that  he  ]:ad  discovered 
traces  of  an  artificial  cutting  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  ancient  waters 
to  flow  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravine 
below,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Pdvus 
Albanus.  IMore  recent  researches  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  shown  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the  small  oraioiy  men- 
tioned at  p.  3 IS,  rendering  it  probable  that  over 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
into  the  stream  rising  in  the  Parco  di  Colonna, 
and  flowing  under  Marino,  and  Avhich  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  is  desig- 
nated as  the  Rivus  Albanus.  According  to  the 
French  surveyors,  the  lowest  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  a;.-)ove  the  UvpI  of  the 
lalve.  Hosted  by  > 
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Via  Appia  Nova — Albano. 

During  the  present  year  the  Frascati 
Raihyay  ^vill  be  prolonged  to  Albano  ; 
but  will  not  approach  nearer  than  3  m. 
from  the  town,  Avhere  omnibuses  will 
be  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers 
to  it. 

Public  conveyances  in  the  mean 
time  start  from  Rome  twice  a  day  for 
Albano,  at  daybreak  and  in  the  after- 
noon, from  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  Ar- 
gentina, performing  the  journey  in  2^ 
hrs. ;  fare  5  pauls. 

As  many  travellers  may  wish  to 
visit  Albano  from  Rome,  or  on  their 
way  to  Naples,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  here  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  the  capital,  which  comprises  the 
first  2  posts  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, the  road  immediately  crosses 
the  Maranna  stream,  and  soon  after 
separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati : 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  the  direction  of 
w^hich  is  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
sepulchres ;  two  of  which  in  brick, 
and  now  converted  into  temporary 
farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  1.,  are  in  good  preservation.  At 
this  point,  and  immediately  beyond 
Avhere  the  modern  road  intersects  the 
Via  Latina,  and  in  the  space  betAveen 
them,  upon  the  farm  of  the  Arco  Tra- 
vcrtino,  or  del  Corco,  excavations  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  months, 
which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
some  most  interesting  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
(p.  70),  and  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Stephen,  founded  in  the  pontificate  of 
St.  Leo  in  the  5th  century.  Several 
marble  columns,  with  ancient  Corin- 
thian and  Ionic  capitals,  have  been 
already  dug  out,  some  of  the  latter 
w^ith  the  cross  sculptured  on  them, 
and  2  curious  inscriptions,  one  rela- 
tive to  the  foundation  of  the  ch.^  by 
Demetria,  a  member  of  the  Asinia 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bell  Tower  by  a  certain  Lupus  Gri- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, 30  years  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  III.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  basilica,  which  is 


now  laid  open,  shows  that  it  was  similar 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period, 
and  of  which  St.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  126)  is  the  most  unaltered  example. 
The  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
by  St.  Leo,  consisted  of  a  vestibule  and 
portico,  forming  the  front  turned  to- 
wards the  E.,  opening  into  the  aisles 
and  nave,  which  were  separated  by  a 
range  of  marble  columns,  unfortunately 
now  removed.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  nave  is  a  semicircular  tribune,  with 
remains  of  the  altar ;  and  on  the  rt.  or 
N.  side  of  the  latter  a  square  baptistery, 
with  a  sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evi- 
dently for  baptism  by  immersion.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  basilica  is 
the  edicola  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
and  which,  placed  over  the  relics  of  a 
martyr,  was  retained  and  included  in 
the  Leonine  edifice.  From  the  mass  of 
ruins  laid  open  during  the  excavations 
between  the  basilica  and  the  road,  this 
part  of  the  Via  Latina  must  have  been 
lined  by  an  extensive  villa,  of  which 
probably  the  ruins  opposite  the  2nd 
mile  on  the  1.  formed  a  part,  and  by 
a  line  of  tombs  like  those  on  the  Via 
Appia.  Not  far  from  these  ruins  are 
the  Catacombs  of  i  Santi  Quattro,  in  the 
Viijaa  del  Fiscale.  Between  the  3rd 
and  4th  m.  is  the  Osteria  del  lavolato,  on 
the  rising  ground  between  which  and  the 
arches  of  the  aqueduct  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Mu- 
liebris,  where  Coriolamis  was  dissuaded 
by  his  wife  and  mother  from  marching 
on  Rome.  From  this  point  and  for 
the  next  7  m.the  post-road  runs  parallel 
to  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  which  is 
marked  on  the  rt.  by  the  well-ltnown 
tomb  of  Cajcilia  Metella,  followed  by 
a  long  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
cursion to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 
great  roads  leading  from  Rome.  The 
magnificent  line  of  arches  on  the  1. 
mark  the  course  of  the  united  aqueducts 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus. 
3  m.  from  the  gate  and  on  the  1.  is  the 
Torre  Fiscale,  a  lofty  mediaeval  tower. 
Opposite  to  the  5th  milestone,  on  the 
rt.,  are  extensive  ruins  called  by  some 
Roma  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  noAV  gene- 
rally   supposed  ^tO(^^^fg  a  villa 
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of  the  Quintilii;  they  occupy  a  mile 
in  lerjgth,  and  stand  on  an  escarpment 
of  the  lava  current,  which  ends  at  the 
tomb  of  Ca^ciiia  Metella.  A  tomb  at 
the  Casale  delle  CapcmcUe,  between  the 
5th  and  6th  milestones,  has  been  erro- 
neously confounded  with  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Muliebris.  The  great  cir- 
cular tomb  on  the  Appian  seen  to 
the  rt,,  and  covered  with  farm-build- 
ings and  an  olive-garden,  is  Casale 
Rotondo,  the  Sepulchre  of  Messalla 
Corvinus  (see  p.  321).  Before  the 
7th  m.  is  the  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  the 
first  post-station  out  of  Rome,  close 
to  which  a  ruined  aqueduct  crosses 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  Villa 
of  the  Quintilii,  to  convey  water  to 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively destined,  A  dreary  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  post-road  for  the 
next  3  miles.  Near  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
1,,  and  soon  after  a  small  stream 
called  the  Fossa  del  Ponticello  is 
crossed.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  hills  some  emanations  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  seen  and 
smelt  in  the  space  Ijdng  between 
the  modern  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  designated 
by  the  name  of  la  Solfarata :  it  is 
marked  by  white  efflorescence  on  the 
surface.  At  this  point  the  Eailway 
crosses  the  Via  Appia  Nova.  Before 
reaching  the  lltli  milestone  the  post- 
road  bends  to  the  rt.,  to  the  Osteria 
delle  Frattocchie,  where  it  joins  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  the  line  of  which  it 
follows  to  Albano :  the  villa  on  the  1. 
of  the  road  here,  belongs  to  the  Colonna 
family  :  from  Frattocchie  the  high 
road  to  Nettuno  and  Porto  d'Anzio 
strikes  off  to  the  rt.  BetAveen  le  Frat- 
tocchie and  the  next  m.  (12),  several 
ruined  sepulchres  and  massive  sub- 
structions in  Alban  peperino  bound  the 
ascent  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bovilhv,  with  the  remains 
of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher  up 
is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bovilla:, 
founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family,  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to 
be   the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel  be- 


tween Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  celebrated 
oration  '  Pro  INIilone.'  The  ascent 
from  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano  is  very 
gradual,  although  considerable,  the 
difference  of  level  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  650  feet. 

A  little  beyond  the  12th  mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell 
supposes  the  Alban  lake  to  have  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  emissary.  A  modern 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this 
to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo :  a  short  distance  bej^ond  this 
traces  of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
led  from  Laurentum  to  Alba  Longa. 
Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  be- 
longed to  eminent  families  of  an- 
cient Rome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side  during  the  ascent  to  Albano. 
About  ^  mile  before  reaching  the 
town  a  massive  square  tomb,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  sepulchral  cippus 
and  about  30  feet  high,  with  3 
niches  within  and  places  for  vases 
or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  Roman 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  pre3'ed  upon  by  dogs,  *'  spoUatuui 
im-'fjinibiis,  cxeqidis,  jjompa,  laudatioyie, 
infel>C($si/)iis  H<jnis,  scniiustnlatum,  noc- 
ti.rnis  c-inihus  diliinkradam''  The  view 
looking  back  during  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.  It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Rome  is  seen  with  its 
domes  and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  desolate  plain. 
Beyond,  on  the  1.,  the  long  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  completes  this  striking 
picture.  Close  to  the  gate  of  AlbancT, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre, 
with  binding-blocks  of  white  marble, 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of 
4  stories  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally covered^^  J^t^  go(i5^g|^ulchral 
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cliamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from 
Egypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
Cornelia.  The  statement  of  Plutarch, 
who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum,  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  this  locality. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  ViUa 
Altieri,  and  on  the  1.  a  road  leading  to 
Castel  Gandolfo.  MIqy  entering  the 
town,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  tlie  Villa 
Doria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  the 
modern  city. 

Albano,  lim.  from  Rome  (2-^  posts). 
(^Tnns :  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  now  very 
good;  and  the  H.  de  Russie,  by  Calpini, 
fair ;  both  with  fine  viev^'s  from  their 
back  windows.)  An  episcopal  tov/n  of 
6260  souls,  1250  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  purity  of  its  air.  Albano  and 
Lariccia  have  been  called  the  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate  of  Rome,  and 
dm'ing  the  summer  months  they  are 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  Albano, 
particularly,  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility  during  the  vil- 
Icr/giatura  season  from  June  to  October. 
Although  the  situation  is  generally 
healthy,  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Cam- 
pagna  below,  and  to  the  region  of 
malaria,  cannot  be  regarded  without 
suspicion  ;  during  the  extreme  heats  of 
summer  intermittent  fevers  sometimes 
show  themselves,  even  at  this  consider- 
able elevation.  The  present  town  occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas 
of  Pompey  and  Domitian :  traces  of 
the  former  exist  in  the  masses  of 
reticulated  masonry  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extensive  ruins  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Villa  Barberini  on  the  roadto  Castel 
Gandolfo;  but  as  Domitian  included 
both  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
dius  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
structures.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  covered  with  villas  of  the  Ro- 
man patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
traceable.  The  mo'st  remarkable  re- 
mains at  Albano  are  those  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre erected  by  Domitian  (between 


the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the  Cappuccini), 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  by  Juve- 
nal as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting- 
cruelties  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
12  Cccsars;  it  was  nearly  perfect- in 
the  time  of  Pius  IL,  Avith  its  seats  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the  Prcetorian 
camp  :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  and 
one  of  the  gates  still  exist.  The  wails 
are  built  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
peperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long. 
Adjoining  the  western  wall  is  a  cir- 
cular building nov/  called  th"e  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Rotonda,  on  the  door  of 
which  are  some  beautiful  acanthus- 
leaves  and  other  ornaments  in  marble, 
brought  from  the  villa  of  Domitian : 
the  building  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. In  the  Strada  di  Gesii  e  Maria 
are  remains  of  baths.  The  ch.  and 
convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  betAveen 
the  town  and  the  lake,  celebrated  for 
its  lovely  position  and  its  magnificent 
views,  occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.  More  extensive  remains 
are  found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberini.  The  principal  modern 
villas  at  Albano  are  those  of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  Roman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piombino,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latium  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
5^ards  on  the  slopes  below  the  tOAvn, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace  : — 

"  Ut  Attica  virgo 
"  Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes, 
Cajcuba  viiia  fere  us :  Alcon  Chium  maris  ex- 

pers. 
Hie  herus;  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Faler- 

num 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat ;  habemus  iitrum- 
que."  Sat.  II.  viii.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  Pontificate  ;  it  forms 
one  of  the  six  suburban  sees  always 
filled  by  a  cardinal  bishop,  the  present 
incumbent  being  Card.  Patrizzi,  the 
Vicar-General  of  Sonie.^^ .  ^ 
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^  The  Via  Appia  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  Albano,  and  the  post- 
road  after  leaving  the  town  traverses 
it,  until  reaching  the  gigantic  via- 
duct that  connects  it  with  Lariccia.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses 
of  the  town,  before  arriving  at  the 
viaduct,  the  sepulchral  monument  so 
often  described  as  that  of  the  Horatii 
and  Ciiriatii  is  seen  on  the  rt.  The 
older  Italian  antiquaries  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  had  taken  no  pains 
to  _  examine  how  far  such  a  suppo- 
sition was  borne  out  by  history  ;  but 
in  recent  years  a  diligent  search 
into  authorities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Etruscan 
remains,  has  not  only  entirely  dis- 
proved theassertiou,  buthas  established 
beyond  a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  probable  occasion 
of  its  erection.  The  base  is  49  ft.  long 
on  each  side,  and  24  high :  upon  this 
rise  at  the  angles  4  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  round  pedestal 
26  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
The  -traveller  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  compai'e  this  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chiusi,  as  given  in  the  36th  book  of 
Pliny,  on  the  authorit}^  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
D'Hancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna, 
who  was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
attack  upon  Aricia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  stood  near  the  spot 
where  these  heroes  fell,  which  was 
distant  only  5  miles  from  Rome,  and 
on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  322).  Until  1853  a 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportionately 
dangerous  ascent,  led  from  Albano  to 
Lariccia,  to  obviate  which  a  gigantic 
viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX., 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  which 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  celebrated  work, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  in  modern  times,  spans  the 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albano 
from  Lariccia :  it  was  commenced  in 
1846,  and  completed  in  1853,  the  archi- 
tect  being    the    late    Cavaliere    Ber- 


tolini,  under   the   direction  of  the  en- 
lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the   department   of   public 
^yorks,    and  whose  death   was,   at  the 
time  (1854),   so  justly  considered   by 
the_   Romans    as    a    public    calamity. 
This    magnificent   viaduct   consists   of 
3     superposed    ranges    of    arches,     G 
on  the  lower  tier,   12  on  the  central, 
and  18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height 
of  each  being  GO,  and  the  width  49  fbet 
between  the  piers.     The  length  of  the 
M-ay   is    1020   feet,    including   the  ap- 
proaches, and  of  the  upper  line  of  the 
arches  alone,  or  of  the  viaduct  properly 
speaking,  890    feet,  and    the  greatest 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
192^  feet.   The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square    blocks    of   peperino    quarried 
near  the  spot,  the  quantity  employed 
being  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected    Avith     this      extraordinary 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  140,000  scudi 
(30,000/.  sterlingX     The  viaduct  opens 
immediatel3^on  the  Piazza  of  Lariccia, 
before   the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathv.-ay  and  to- 
wards the  sea  is  very  fine. 


Lariccia, 

about  1  m.  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow :  there  is  a 
small  clean-looking  Inn  on  the  Piazza 
(the  Hotel  IMartorelli).  The  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  Lariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  modern  one,  although  the  old  line 
of  the  Via  Appia  atforded  a  straight 
and  more  direct  course.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Lariccia  from 
Albano  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population 
of  1675  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aricia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  whose  his- 
tory and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.     It  was  supnosed.to  have 
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been  founded  by  Hippolytus,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbius 
in  conjunction  with  Diana,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grove.  We  gather  from  Virgil 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
towns  of  Latium  at  the  arrival  of 
iEneas : — 

"  At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secvetis  alma  recondit 
Sedibiis,  et  iiiT-iphco  Egerii'e  nemorique  rele- 

gat ; 
Solus  ubi  in  sylvis  Italis  ignobilis  iisvum 
Exigcret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  csset." 
JEn.  vii.  Yei, 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  out 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium : — 

"  Egi-essum  magn^  me  accepit  Aricia  Pvomil 
Hospitio  modico."  I.  Sat.  v.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  wlien  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's 
army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus 
of  Cumai :  the  Etruscan  prince  was 
buried  near  the  battle-field  in  the  tomb 
above  described.  The  ancient  city 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
extending  to  the  plain  traversed  by 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins 
still  exist.  Among  these  are  the  city 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi  or  the  fountain  of  Diana. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis- 
covered by  Nibby,  who  considered 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose 
site  had  been  previously  sought  for 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Nemi. 
There  are  several  circumstances 
in  favour  of  this  opinion  :  the  account 
of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  cor- 
respond so  well  with  the  lake  of 
Nemi  as  wuth  the  extensive  hollow 
below  these  ruins  called  the  Va.Ue- 
riccl:'.^  a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.     A   still 


more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  herein  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despuig,  Avho  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palnia  in  the  island  of  INIajorca,  repre- 
senting the  priest  of  the  temple  in 
the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 
firming the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  high 
priest,  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis, 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat.  The  founder  of  this 
temple,  according  to  Paxisanias,  was 
Hippolj^tus  ;  but  other  writers  ascribe 
it  to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
at  Aricia  with  Iphigenia. 

The  modern  town  of  Lariccia  has 
a  large  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  ch. 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1664,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  same  architect.  Its 
imposing  cupola  is  decorated  with 
stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Borgo- 
gnone ;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
by  Vanni ;  and  the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
Antony  by  the  brothers  Giniignani. 
About  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage, descending  into  the  valley,  is 
the  magnificent  causeway,  700  feet  in 
length,  and  about  40  in  width,  by 
which  the  Via  Appia  was  carried 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vallericcia  :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  by 
3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
valle}'  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
feet;  a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
extremity  is  the  opening  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  emissarium  of  the  Lake 
of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Vallericcia,  The  pedestrian  may  from 
this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 


Monte  Giove  (Corioli),  and  Civita 
Lavinia  (Lanuvium). 

From  Lariccia  and  from  the  road  to 
Genzano,  looking  over JJoL^iy^ide  crater 
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of  the  Vallericcia,  is  seen  the  hill 
of  Monte  Giove,  a  low  eminence  of 
the  range  which  descends  from  Monte 
Cavo  towards  the  plain.  It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  to  Porto 
d'Anzio.  Monte  Giove  is  interesting 
as  the  spot  where  many  antiquaries 
agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  Corioli,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus  : — 

"  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces,  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.   Boy !  false  hound  I 
If  you  have  writ  j^our  annals  true,  'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volsces  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it." 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
to  be  discovered ;  indeed,  Pliny  states 
that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day,  and 
that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of  its 
existence  (periere  sine  vestigia).  On  a 
projecting  hill  to  the  E.  is  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Civita  Lavinia,  with 
950  Inhab.,  occupying  the  site  of 
ancient  Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  confederate  cities  of 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Livy  for  its  worship  of 
Juno  Sospita,  or  Lanuviana.  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Milo 
and  of  Murae.na,  well  known  by  the 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Roscius  the 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Antonines  and 
Commodus.  The  modern  town  is  built 
in  part  of  massive  rectangular  blocks, 
evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  the  W.  and  S.E.  ex- 
tremities of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of 
extensive  walls,  composed  of  large 
square  blocks,  and  of  an  ancient  road. 
The  fine  statue  of  Zeno,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol,  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  villa  here. 


Genzano, 

about  4  m.  from  Albano.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 
by  the  modern  post-road  is  the  fine 
viaduct  of  six  arches  on  leaving  La- 
[iiO?)ie.] 


riccia,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Albano,  a  second  of 
8  arches  bejond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
zano,  by  which  the  former  tedious 
route  from  Lariccia  to  Genzano  is 
avoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hill  in  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 

"  Pignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devex?e  jactaret  hasia  rhedre." 
Sat.  iv, 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
the  Obnata,  planted  by  duke  Giuliano 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Genzano.  The  point  where  the 
3  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
the  piazza:  one  of  these  leads  to  the 
Cappuccini  and  to  Nemi,  the  central 
one  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  and  the  third  to  the  town. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  lake 
will  do  M^ell  to  quit  their  carriage  at 
this  piazza:  the  descent  to  its  shores 
will  occupy  half  an  hour,  and  a  road 
leads  direct,  from  the  lake  to  Genzano, 
where  the  carriage  can  wait  their 
return. 

Genzano  (Inn :  La  Posta),  a  pic- 
turesque town  of  4850  Inhab.,  cele- 
brated for  its  annual  festival  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
called  the  Infiorata  di  Genzano,  from 
the  custom  of  strewing  flowers  along 
the  streets,  so  as  to  represent  ara- 
besques, heraldic  devices,  figures,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  effect  produced 
by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  flowers  is 
extremely  pretty ;  during  the  festa 
the  town  is  filled  with  visitors  from 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town 
is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  in  a  beautiful  position,  on 
the  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.  Higher 
up  is  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini, 
which  enjoys  a  prospect  of  even  greater 
beauty. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily 
situated  casino  Jacobini,  on  the  Monte 
Parco,  outside  the  town,  from  which 
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the  view  is  most  interesting,  extend- 
ing over  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  Cape  Circello,  embrac- 
ing the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  on 
the  far  distant  horizon.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made  about  Genzano  and 
Nemi,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capital,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  Papal  States  does  the  pea- 
santry appear  more  comfortable  and 
prosperous. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From  the  post-house  of  Genzano  a 
short  walk  brings  us  to  the  lake  of 
Nemi,  the  Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the 
ancients.  This  beautiful  little  basin 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  like 
that  of  Albano,  though  considerably 
smaller,  being  only  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  level  of  its  surface 
102  ft.  higher,  or  1066  above  the  sea. 
The  road  leads  to  Nemi  from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  and 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Fountain  of 
Kgeria^  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  the 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repre- 
sents the  nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain  : — 
"  Xon  tamen  Egerias  luctus  aliena  levare 

Damna  valent ;    rnontique   jacens    radicibus 

imis 
Liqultur  m  lacrymas  :  donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  soror  Phrjebi  gelidum  de  corpure  fontem 
Fecit,  et  ^iiernas  artus  lentavit  in  undas," 
Metain.  xv. 

Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  by 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Emissa)iuin, 
which  opens  into  the  Vallericia,  on  the 


line  of  the  Via  Appia.  As  no  mention 
is  made  of  this  work  by  any  ancient 
author,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  date  ; 
it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceeding  that  of 
the  hike  of  Albano. 

The  village  of  Nemi,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  870  souls,  is  beautifully 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  It  belongs,  together  with 
a  large  extent  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  prince  Rospigiiosi,  having 
passed  to  that  family  in  the  last 
century,  after  having  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  houses  of  Colonna, 
Borgia,  Piccolomini,  Cenci,  Frangi- 
pani,  and  Braschi.  The  old  feudal 
castle  with  its  round  tower  was  chiefly 
built  by  the  Colonnas.  From  the  hills 
above,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Campagna  from  the  Cir- 
casan  promontory  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
comprehending  within  this  range  the 
scene  of  half  the  iEneid.  The  lake  of 
Nemi  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  B.  Alberti  and  Marchi  described 
as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
which  was  said  to  be  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  to  Trajan.  The  existence 
of  a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carries  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained. The  pavement,  consisting  of 
large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Caisar.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  that  Caesar  began  a  villa 
at  a  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  fit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  infers 
that  these  fragments  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa^  wiiicJ^fSpaped  de- 
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struction  by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Lariccia.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake  ;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  opus  reticalatum,  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
grove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  hills  for  many  miles. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Genzano  we 
leave  the  province  of  the  Comarca  to 
enter  into  the  legation  of  Yelletri.  At 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
(the  Roman  station  of  Sub-Lcmuvium) 
the  post-road  quits  the  Appian,  which 
it  has  followed  from  Genzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  again 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  Via  Appia  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  traversing  the  plain  in 
a  straight  line,  marked  by  a  line  of 
tombs.  From  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  road  Civita  Lavinia,  noticed  in 
a  preceding  page,  to  which  a  road 
branches  oft'  on  the  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to  Cora  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  Italy  (Rte.  140). 


COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m., 
and  to  Palestrina  about  14,  requiring 
4.^  hours ;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 


cati for  these  excursions.  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii,  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  Comufelle,  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  the  lake  immediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  which,  as 
Livy  distinctly  tells  us,  was  in  'the  Tus- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few  points 
in  the  ancient  topography  of  the  en- 
virons of  Rome  more  difficult  to  esta- 
blish, some  placing  it  near  the  Monte 
di  Fiore,  between  the  20th  and  21st  rn. 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Pan  tan  o 
below  Colonna.  The  lake  of  Cornufelle 
was  drained  in  the  17th  century  by 
the  Borghese  family,  before  which  it 
could  not  have  been  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin, 
and  its  artificial  emissary  may  still  be 
seen.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the 
base  of  Monte  Forzio,  a  village  of  1390 
Inhab.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site 
of  which  is  placed  between  Monte 
Porzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Zc 
Cappellett.e,  where  there  are  some  ruins. 
The  modern  village  was  built  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  whose  armorial  bearings, 
the  Buoncompagni  dragons,  may  be 
seen  over  the  ];)rincipal  gateway.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  ch.,  cou- 
secrated  by  Cardinal  York  in  1766. 
Beyond  this  the  road  passes,  at  the 
base  of  Monte  CoTupatri,  another  town 
perched  upon  a  height  belonging  to 
the  Borgheses,  with  a  population  of 
2540,  and  a  baronial  mansion.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  after  the  ruin 
of  Tusculum  in  the  12th  century;  it 
contains  nothing  of  any  interest.*^  Co- 
lonna occupies  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Latin  city  of  Labicum,  a  colony 
of  Alba:—     Hosted  by  (^OOQle 
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"  Insequitur  nimbus  poditum,  clipeataque.  totis   \ 
Agmina  densenfiir  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Auran  Cirque  manus,  Pv,utiili,  veteresque  Sicani, 
Et  Sacraure  acies,  et  picti  scuta  Labici." 

sEn.  vii.  793. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  facts  which  require  notice, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
Bovillffi,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Feriae  Latinee. 
The  modern  village  of  Colonna  holds 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
derives  its  name,  if  not  its  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  (1043), 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum,  married  a  baron  described 
as  de  Colimina.  The  history  of  this 
place  during  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
contests  of  the  Coionnas  with  the  popes 
and  with  the  other  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  by  Boniface  VIII., 
and  again  by  Cola  da  liienzo  in  1354, 
on  his  expedition  against  Palestrina. 
In  the  17th  centy.,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  the  Colonna  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
Gallicano  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
Rospigliosis,  their  present  possessors. 
The  village  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
the  number  of  luliab.  amounting  only 
to  about  300,  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  runs  the  Via  Labicana,  now 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone 
and  Sa"n  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
road  to  Rome,  and  about  IJ  m.  below 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and  in  a  line 
between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  Gabii, 
is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  also  regarded  by  the 
Roman  antiquaries  as  the  lake  Regillus. 
An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestrina, 
which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  to 
Colonna  from  Rome  will  be  described 
in  the  following  paragraph. 


Palestrina,  etc. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to  , 
Palestrina :     the  best,    although  some 
I  miles  longer,   is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 
\  the   second   by   the   Via   Gabina.     In 
j  making  this  excursion   the  tourist  can 
I  go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 
!  thus  embracing  some  of  the  very  inter- 
esting  localities    of    the    Campagna ; 
the  best  plan  will  be   for  a  party    to 
hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  time  they 
may  be  absent.  The  excursion  to  Pales- 
trina, and  the  places  to  be  visited  from 
it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  there 
and    back,    3    or   4   days.      We    shall 
describe   here   the   route   by  the    Via 
Labicana,  reserving  that  by  the  Via 
Gabina  to  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &;c. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  we  enter  immediately  on  the 
Via  Labicana  (on  the  rt.),  which  runs 
for  the  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct.  1^  m.  from  the  gate 
is  the  Tor  Pignatarra,  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  65)  ; 
and  3|  miles  farther,  Torre  Naova,  an 
extensive  farming  esiablishment  be- 
longing to  Prince  Borghese,  surrounded 
by  those  gigantic  pine-trees  which 
produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna, and  extensive  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  recentlj^  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna, and  with  great  success.  3  m. 
beyond  Torre  Nuova  is  the  solitary 
Osteria  di  Finocchio,  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  1.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  Osa  and  Castiglione,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gabii.  A  gradual  ascent 
of  1  m.  brings  us  to  a  high  ground, 
from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view 
over  Gabii,  and  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Pantano  with  its  extensive  farm-build- 
ings ;  a  road  from  the  Ponte  dl  Celsi  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing   the   pl^ifcj^Op^ano,    the 
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sources  of  the  Aqua  Felice  are  seen  on 
the  1.,  marked  by  their  numerous  white 
pyramidal  spiracnla.  From  here  to  the 
Osteria  dl  Colonna  the  ascent  is  loug  and 
gradual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  il  Laghetto,  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  and  by  some  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Regillus 
The  whole  of  our  road  for  the  next 
2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano  on  our  L,  is  situated  upon  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the  Osleria  della  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  1  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicum,  perched  upon  the  volcanic 
height  above.  The  distance  from  this 
osteria  to  Palestrinais  about  10  m.,  the 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautiful.  3  m.  beyond 
r  Osteria  is  S.  Cesareo,  from  which  it 
descends  into  a  rich  valley,  where  that 
to  Palestrina  branches  off  on  the  1. ; 
the  Via  Labicana  continuing  by  Val- 
montone  to  Anagni,  Frosinone,  &:c.  2 
m.  further  still  we  cross  another 
valley  ;  here  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  Roman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
road-side.  From  the  hinvrni  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to  the 
Farco  dci  Barherbv\  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approached  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  During  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.  the  ancient 
Roman  road  wdiich  connected  Tuscidum 
with  Labicum  and  Prpeneste,  with  its 
kerb-stones  on  either  side,  is  well 
preserved  parallel  to  the  modern  road. 
1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei  Barberini, 
or  the  Villa  del  Tricmgolo,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of  Palestrina, 
which  is  entered  by  the  Forta  del 
Sole,  (There  is  a  fair  country  Inn, 
kept  ity  Arena,  in  the  Corso,  with 
tolerable  beds,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  beforehand  a  bargain). 
Palestrina  is  the  modern  representative 
of  the  celebrated  Prseneste,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.     Fev/ 


places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
afibrd  the  traveller  so  many  examples 
of    the    different    styles    of   building 
I  which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early 
j  periods  of  her  history.     The  ruins  of 
I  the  walls,  and  of  the  other  edifices  for 
I  wdiich  the  ancient  city  was  remarkable, 
I  present  ns  with  four  distinct  epochs  : 
I  in  the  enormous  polygonal  masses  of 
■  the  city  walls  we  have  a  fine  example 
i  of  Pelasgic  architecture  ;  in  the  smaller 
I  polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
^  a  later  period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style 
I  w^as   generally  imitated  in  those   dis- 
I  tricts  where  the  local  materials  were  of 
I  limestone;  in  the  quadrilateral  massive 
i  sul)structions  we  see   the  style  of  the 
I  age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter  times  of 
;  the   republic ;    and  in  the   brickwork, 
j  known   as  the   "opera  laterizia,"   we 
:  have  some    good  specimens   of  Impe- 
rial  times  when    Prseneste   became   a 
I  Roman  municipium.     The  contests  of 
j  Prasneste  wdth  Rome,  and  its  conquest 
\  hj  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 
\  known   to    every   reader   of    history ; 
I  Pyrrhns    and    Hannibal    reconnoitred 
'  Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  young 
Cains    Marius,    after    his    defeat    by 
i  Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls. 
;  (Jn  his  return  from  the  war   against 
i  Mithridates,    Sylla   revenged    himself 
on  Prseneste  for  the  support  given  to 
his  rival  by  destroying  the  town  and 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  ; 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the   walls, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished  the    Temple    of   Fortune,   the 
magnificence  of  which  made|he  Athe- 
nian   philosopher   Carneades   declare 
that   he   had    never   seen   a   Fortune 
so    fortunate    as    that    of   Prteneste. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the 
frequent  residence   of  Augustus,    Ti- 
berius, Nero,  and  Domitian  ;  tiadrian 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinity, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still 
visible.     The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Pragneste  is  well  known  :  in  his  epistle 
to  Lollius  he  tells  him  that  he   read 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the 
city    (Ep.  ii.   1);    and  in   one   of  his 
most  beautiful    odes   he   mentions   it 
among  his  favourite  retreats,  classing 
it  with  Tibur,  Baioe,  and  his  Sabine 
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"  Vester,  Canifenfe,  vester  in  ardnos 
Tolior  Salnnos  ;  seu  mihi  frigidura 
Pneneste,  sen  Tibiir  supvnum 
Seu  liquidte  placuere  Baiaj." 

Od.  iii.  4. 

The  modern  name  of  Palestiina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  a.b.  873.  Its  whole  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  great  Colonna  family, 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus- 
culuin,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  ancient 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifications 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
and  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 
as  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Co- 
lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry 
ns  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
l\ome  at  this  disturbed  period  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  Colonnas 
during  their  memorable  struggles  with 
the  popes  ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  city  is  so  much  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  turbu- 
lent career  of  that  Pontitf.  The  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boniface 
VIII.  was  opposed  by  the  two  car- 
dinals Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito,  and 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholds. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing 
most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
family,  oifering  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.  He  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
and  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
fiefs  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 


Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 
nastery at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar, 
liis  perfidious  advice,  to  "  promise 
much  and  perform  little,"  has  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 
has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 
infamy  by  Dante.  The  pope,  acting 
on  this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colonnas  from  their  excommunica- 
tion, and  granted  them  his  pardon,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  Palestrina,  whilst  he 
secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Eanieri, 
bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  raze  all  the  buildings  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral.  So  rigorously  was  this 
order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fur- 
rows was  observed.  The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municipium  of 
the  Imperial  period,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Courtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phoenix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  as 
he  fied  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  *'  What  for- 
tress have  you  now  ?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied,  with 
a  smile,  '^  Uccola !"  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  France  ;  Sciarra  Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death    of  Boniface    ftma    1jh^    conse- 
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quences  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XL,  absolved  the  Colonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  offered 
any  opposition,  Lt  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328. 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle 
in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  da 
Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  1354.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitelleschi, 
legate  of  Eugenius  IV,,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  daj's 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the  convents.  In  1438  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  in  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and  towers  which  we  still 
see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  b3^ 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  77  5,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Barberini  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  5320  souls ;  it 
is  built  chieiiy  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  npon  the  de- 


clivity of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  stood.  It  contains  no  mo- 
dern buildings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  Barherini  Palace  of  the  1 7th  century, 
now  almost  deserted,  the  Ch.  of  6\ 
Rosalia,  close  to  the  latter,  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pietii  attributed 
to  M.  Angelo(?),  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families.  The 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  of 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  from  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One  of  these  latter, 
the  Ripiano  delia  Cortina,  is  occupiecl 
by  the  Barberini  palace,  which  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  the 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  now 
remains.  The  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects preserved  in  this  palace  are  some 
fragments  of  inscriptions  and  statues 
discovered  among  the  ruins ;  a  large 
hall  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
the  Zuccheris,  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  iu 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  krxov/n 
as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."  It  was 
so  highly  prized  wheia  first  discovered, 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.  There 
is  scarcely''  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy.  Father  Kir- 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Amnion;  Cecconi  audVolpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sylla  ; 
T^Tontfau^on  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  the  Nile ; 
Winckelmann  as  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapuy  as 
the  embarkation  of  Egyptian  grain  for 
Rome ;  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  as  the 
voyage  of  Radrian  to  Elephantina ;  and 
the  Abbe  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus'  There  can  be  no  dcuibt 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
iiowgenei-ail^'^coi.si^-^g|;^resent 
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a  popular  fete  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  Greek  characters:  among 
these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giralt'e,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.  The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  "well  seen,  and  a 
new  description  of  it  published  by 
Don  Sante  Pieralisi,  Librarian  of  the  i 
Barberini  Library  at  Rome  {Osser- 
vazioni  sul  Masaico  di  Palestrina,  fol. 
1858).  From  the  windows  of  this  hall 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  ^iews  in 
Italy.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very 
interesting ;  the  best  preserved  portion 
is  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of  4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi- 
nary; it  is  flanked  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribune, 
the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
celebrated  mosaic  above  described. 
Canina  considers  this  building  as  the 
eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upon 
the  second  terrace  leading  to  the 
Temple.  The  semicircular  portico 
which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
which  preceded  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum of  the  Prcenestine  Fortune,  can 
be  easily  traced  on  the  front  of  the 
baronial  palace  of  the  Barberinis,  above 
which  rose  the  temple,  and  at  a  higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  Prcc- 
nestince.  The  fame  of  this  shrine  is 
w^ell  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  "Sortes." 
(De  Divin.  ii.)  A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will 
interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
examination  of  these  niins.  A  bridle- 
road  has  been  made,  for  w^hich  travel- 
lers may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn  ; 
but  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  i(  Schi- 
aociato,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  whicli 
they  will  come  upon  a  portion  which 
extends  w^ithout  interruption  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 


of  the  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de'  Gapuccini,  the  two  enclosing  a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and  the  town  the 
base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  fort- 
resses of  Northern  Italy.  The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  the  fatigue.  As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.  "These  walls  afford  a  good 
example  of  this  style  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their 
entire  course.  The  citadel  is  now 
called  the  Castel  di  San  Pietro,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  apostle :  "  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.  The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  still 
preserves  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Over  the  principal  gateway 
is  the  well-known  armorial  coUmina 
with  the  initials  (S.  C.)  of  Stefano, 
who  rebuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters :—MAGNTFicus  .  d3Ts. 

STEFAN. — DE  COLUMNA  REDIFICAVIT — 
CIVITATEM     PRENESTE     CU.     MONTE    ET 

ARCE  .  ANNO  1332.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ; 
a  statue  of  \hQ  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini ;  and  a  cippns,  now  used  for 
a  holy-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publius  iElius  Tiro,  a  com- 
mander of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  (2512  ft. 
above  the  sea)  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who 
enjoys  it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
rising  prominently^  abjc^vj^  A^J^he  other 
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buildings  ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  through  the  Campagna 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient Antemnfe.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  crater  of  the  Alban  mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  Eocca  Priora, 
Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte  Porzio  :  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
On  the  1.  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
in  which  we  recognise  Valmontone, 
Anagni,  Paliano,  and  Cavi;  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
Colle  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino,  Eocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni :  on  the  rt,,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poli,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site 
of  yEsula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Eocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  2 
pointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  illustrations  of 
Nibby.  They  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Vidoni  palace  at  Eome. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Eoman  municipium ;  about  a  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  della  Villa^  and 
cover  the  surface  for  nearly  f  m.  The 
style  of  their  construction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 


that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The  older  anti- 
quaries described  it  as  a  Serapeon, 
as  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the 
Schola  Faustiniana  ;  but  it  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas ;  but  the  description 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  v\'ould 
have  little  interest,  and  would  in- 
volve many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
Proenestina  with  the  Via  Labicana: 
it  is  paved  with  massive  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  interesting  excur- 
sions may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genaz- 
zano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At 
Genazzano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano  the 
traveller  has  before  him  the  choice  of 
3  excursions :  the  first,  from  Genazzano 
to  Snbiaco,  by  S.  Vito  and  ;S'.  Francesco 
di  CivitcUa,  through  a  very  picturesque 
country,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  there  is  now  a  good  carriage- 
road  ;  in  the  second,  he  may  proceed 
from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  by  Affile^  and, 
from  Subiaco,  return  to  Eome  by  Tivoli, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  site  of  Ho- 
race's Sabine  farm,  and  ascending 
Monte  Genaro  ;  and  in  the  third,  from 
Paliano  he  may  visit  Anagni,  Feren- 
tino,  Segni,  andthevallej^  of  the  Sacco, 
described  in  the  Flandbook  for  Southern 
ftalij,  and  either  extend  his  tour  to  the 
Pelasgic  fortress  of  Alatri,  to  Veroli, 
the  most  convenient  point  from  which 
the  Grotto  of  Collepardo  can  be 
reached,  and  proceed  to  Arpino  beyond 
the  Neapolitan  frontier,  or  return  to 
Eome  by  Cora,  Norba,  Velletri,  and 
Albano. 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  ROME. 


Rome. 


Caye, 

3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
1400  Inliab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
beautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni:  in  many  i 
parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per-  i 
feet.  In  following  this  road  we  tra-  \ 
verse  the  battle-field  on  which  C.  ' 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Her-  I 
nici,  B.C.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte 
dello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned ; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modern 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827  over 
a  deep  torrent,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Sacco.  The  town  was  built  by 
the  Colonnas,  who  held  it  as  early 
as  the  1 1th  century  :  it  was  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  Palestrina,  and  shared 
in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  in  1557  between  the  duke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  the  town 
is  Rocca  di  Cave,  with  500  Inhab.,  3  m. 
distant,  upon  the  summit  of  a  com- 
manding hill.  The  road  from  Cave  to 
Paliano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep 
descent  on  leaving  Cave  brings  us  into 
the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and 
S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Be- 
yond it  a  road  on  the  1.  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genaz- 
zano. 


above  the  torrent,  surmounted  by  a 
baronial  castle,  which  is  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  protected  by 
a  drawbridge.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Roman  family  of 
Genucia,  the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are 
still  visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 
Colonna,  and  was  for  man}'-  cen- 
turies the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  14G1 
Pius  II.  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave.  It  is  now  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  for 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Buon 
Consiglio,  one  of  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of 
the  Madonna  the  peasantry  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  ;  there  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the  artist  will  find  so  many  subjects 
for  his  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge- 
nazzano.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street : 
the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  very  in- 
different. 


Genazzano, 

a   highly   picturesque    town    of  3100 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 


0  LEVA  NO, 

6  m.  from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
SubiacOj  another  picturesque  town  of 
3070  souls,  built  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Rome,  who  resort 
to   it   in  suiiqigj^b:f4j:j@€4gl®)gether. 
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The  little  inn  above  the  town  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  as  the 
"  perfection  of  rustic  com  fort."  It  is  en- 
tirely a  town  of  the  middle  a^es;  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 
vide certain  churches  of  its  territory 
with  the  incense  called  Olibanum..  In 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
Velletri,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaco  is  extremely  fine  :  the 
old  castle  of  the  13th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage ;  and  the 
insulated  hill  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1S2U  by  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
love  of  his  country ;"  an  example 
of  local  patriotism  which  might  be 
advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
the  large  capitals.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  E. 
of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle  j 
of  the  Colonnas  at  Genazzano,  were 
discovered.  A  rough  but  interesting 
and  very  beautiful  piath  as  far  as  Rojate 
leads  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco,  through 
that  village  and  Affile.  Rojate,  a  moun- 
tain-village of  750  Inhab.,  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.  Affile,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  we  see  in  the  walls  of 
the  churches  and  other  buildings. 
The  distance  from  Olevano  to  Rojate 
is  4  m.,  from  Rojate  to  Affile  5  m.,  from 


Affile  to  Subiaco  5^  m. :  the  road  be- 
tween the  latter  places  is  very  rough, 
and  the  exciu'sion  can  hardly  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  4  hours  on  horse- 
back. There  is  a  carriage-road  from 
Subiaco  to  Olevano  in  progress,  and 
already  finished  as  far  as  Civitella. 


Paliano, 

8   m.    from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and    5    m.     from     Genazzano,    finely 
situated  on  an  insulated  rocky  hill,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Hernici,  and  one 
of  the   strongest  positions   at  the   en- 
trance   of    the   valley  of    the   Sacco. 
Indeed  it  is   rather  a  fortress  than  a 
town,  for   it   is   strongly   defended  by 
towers  and  bastions  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  only  one  approach,  by 
means  of  a  drawbridge.     The  popula- 
tion amounts  to  4500.    Paliano  appears 
to  have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.     It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds    of    the    counts  of  Segni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and   Odoardo    Colonna.      It  is   cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero  Co- 
lonna against  Sixtus  IV.,  when  Pros- 
pero, fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.     It  remained 
in    the    Colonna    family    until    1556, 
when  Paul  IV.,   in  his   quarrel  with 
Marc  Antonio,   deprived   him   his  of 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano on   his    ow^n   nephew   Giovanni 
Caraffa,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  Pius  IV.     With  this  donation  Paul 
IV.  raised  Paliano  to  the   rank  of  a 
duchy.     The  fortifications,  which,  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the   town, 
were  built  by  the  Caraffas,  and  were 
so  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war- 
fare  of  that   tii|Cfe9,<Lil0iO€teano   be- 
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Rome, 


came  a  position  of  some  consequence 
as  a  frontier  fortress  against  Naples  : 
of  late  years  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment. After  the  victory  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna  II.  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  in 
their  baronial  possessions,  and  have 
ever  since  held  Paliano :  it  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  the  present  head  of  the 
Colonna  family.  A  tolerable  road 
leads'  from  Paliano  to  Anagni^  below 
•w'hich  we  fall  into  the  road  to  Naples, 
through  Ferentino,  Frosinone,  and 
Ceprano. 


Zagarolo. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
on  their  way  to  Palestrina  will  do  well 
in  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
by  Zagarolo  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii. 
Zagarolo,  the  ancient  Scaptia,  is  6  m. 
from  Palestrina,  about  21m.  from  Rome 
by  the  Via  Prtenestina,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San  Cesareo,  which  follows  the  Via 
Labicana.  It  is  a  toAvn  of  4560  luhab., 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge 
of  land,  almost  insulated  by  two 
streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the 
numerous  antiquities  discovered  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunder-bolts,  is  placed  over  the  gate 
towards  Rome.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
as  old  as  the  I. 3th  century :  the  churches 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnas :  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed  by   the   papal  party,   and  re- 


built by  the  Colonnas  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  memorable  under 
Gregory  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it.  In  the  17th 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prince 
Rospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
a  ducal  title.  The  palace,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Campagua. 


Gallicano, 

3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  road 
leading  from  the  latter  to  Rome ;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration; it  has  a  Pop.  of  1025  Inhab., 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  two  torrents,  which  so 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  entered, 
as  we  see  in  several  ancient  towns, 
Veii,  Cervetri,  &c.  Although  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  Pomaus,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  ancient  monuments  is  to  be 
met  in  it.  Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  villas  at 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinius  Gallicanus,  Prefect 
of  Rome  a.d.  330,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  declared  a  saint  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  In  the  middle  ages 
Gallicano  was  an  important  fief  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pallavi- 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
Prince  Rospigliosi,  to  the  younger 
branch  of  which  family  it  gives  the 
title  of  Princ^ted  by  CjOOglC 
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POLI, 

About  I2  m.  from  Gallicano,  towards 
Poli,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
which  is  spanned  by  the  so-called 
Ponte  deir  Acqua  Rossa,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  four  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Kome,  which  derived  their  waters  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  viz.  the 
Anio  Vetus,  Aqua  Marcia,  Anio  Novus, 
and  Aqua  Claudia.  Farther  on  a  ride 
of  4  m.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  della  j 
Mola,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Poli,  j 
formerly  a  dependency  of  Palestrina,  1 
from  which  it  is  8  m.  distant :  it  is  near  I 
the  opening  of  a  valley  from  the ; 
Apennines,  through  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent ;  and  contains  a  Pop,  of 
1 120  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  villa 
Catena,  once  the  property  of  the  Conti 
family,  one  of  whom,  Innocent  XIII., 
enlarged  and-  decorated  it :  some  fres- 
coes by  Giulio  Romano  may  still  be 
seen:  it  now  belongs  to  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia.  Roads  lead  from  Poli  to  Tivoli 
(12  m.)  across  the  mountains  ;  to  Pales- 
trina, also  through  the  hills,  and  a 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),  descend- 
ing to  the  latter  by  the  Castel  di  San 
Pietro  ;  and  a  third  through  S.  Vittorino, 
passing  near  to  Gabii. 


Gabii. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting 
the  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  will 
be  from  Rome,  as,  the  distance  being 
little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  the 
object  of  an  excursion  of  4  or  5  h.  only. 
We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — the  one 


by  the  Via  Labicana,  as  far  as  the  Osteria 
di  Finocchio,  which  is  described  in  the 
excursion  to  Palestrina  (p.  364),  and 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina  or 
Prgenestina,  which,  although  the  most 
hilly,  is  shorter,  and  passes  over  a  more 
interesting  part  of  the  Campagna. 
Emerging  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
andfollowing  the  road  (Via  Praenestina), 
at  the  distance  of  f  m.  we  pass  on  the 
1.  a  large  circular  sepulchre,  one  fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messalla  Corvinus 
on  the  ViaAppia(p.  321):  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  T.  Quintus  Atta, 
of  the  Claudian  family.  1  ^  m.  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the 
farm  of  V Aequo..  Bollicante,  the  supposed 
limits  of  the  territory  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  Arvales  sang  their  well- 
known  hymn  ;  and  farther  on,  but  to 
the  1.,  several  masses  of  ruins,  on  the 
Tenuta,  or  Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi, 
which  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  the  Gordian  Emperors,  described 
by  J.  Capitolinus  :  they  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reservoir;  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  thermse;  and 
of  a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openings  by  which  it  was 
lighted.  The  mediaeval  building  called 
the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  rises  on  a  Roman 
tomb.  The  Via  Collatina,  which  leads 
to  Lunghezza,  a  short  way  beyond  this 
strikes  off  on  the  1.,  and  1-^  m.  farther 
we  pass  Tor  Tre  Teste,  a  mediaeval  tower 
so  called  from  3  mutilated  busts  in 
relief  built  into  its  walls.  Beyond  this 
the  road,  which  crosses  several  streams 
descending  from  the  Tusculan  hills, 
offers  little  interest  until  the  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  crosses  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  fine  ^daduct  called  the 
Ponte  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Roman 
work,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing over  it  the  Via  Prsenestina  in  a 
straight  line,  and  on  a  level.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  massive  nature,  consisting  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binus,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
i  to  the  same  period  (the  7th  cent,  of 
I  Rome).     It  is  certainly  the  finest  con- 
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struct] on  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  By  descending  into  the  ra- 
vine, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofty 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses, 
almost  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  also  still  preserved. 
2  m.  beyond  this  we  arrive  at  the 
Osteria  deir  Osa,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.  The  carriage 
must  be  left  here,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  excursion  performed  on  horse- 
back;  or  the  carriage  can  be  sent  round 
to  opposite  Castiglione,  about  2  m.  far- 
ther on  the  Via  Labicana.  Following 
the  road  to  Gallicano,  we  arrive  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  ridge  which 
extends  in  a  N.  direction  to  the  to^Yer 
of  Castiglione  :  we  soon  reach  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Juno  and  of  the 
Roman  municipium.  From  here  follow- 
ing the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
of  Pantano  on  the  S.  from  that  of 
Gabii  on  the  W.,  a  walk  of  less  than 
1  m.  will  bring  us  to  the  farm-buildings 
of  Castiglione,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
most  ancient  Gabii.  In  proceeding 
from  the  osteria  to  the  ruins  we  traverse 
the  spot  where  the  subterranean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hoi- 
low  ground  are  still  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny;  ^^  qnrpdam  vero  terra: 
ad  gressus  tremunt,  siott  in  Gahinenyi 
agro  non  procid  urhe  Roma  jug  era  fennc 
ducenta  equitantium  cursu."  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  was  fully  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Marcantonio  Borghese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  the  valuable 
sculptures  now  in  the  Louvre  were  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  Castiglione 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  city  extended  from  Pan- 
tano along  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  history  of 
Gabii  is  too  well  known  to  require  our 
entering  into  details  on  the  subject:  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by  Nu- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
per bus,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 


of  Rome  without  a.  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time  : — 

"  Scis  Lebedos  quid  sit?     Gabiis  deserlior 
at  que 
Fidenis  vicus."  Ep.  i.  11, 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recovered  in  some  degree  during  the 
imperial  period  :  it  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  its  baths,  which  had  proved 
beneficial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
of  Pladrian  became  of  some  importance  ; 
to  this  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  municipium  and  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  fallen  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  some 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  farm  given 
to  the  Late  ran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  principal  I'uin,  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Gabina,  is  celebrated  by  Virgil 
in  the  seventh  ^neid  : — 


''  qui  que  arva  Gabiuoe 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  etroscida  rivis 
liernica  saxa  colunt." 


The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  Avithout  cement,  in  the  early  Ro- 
man style  :  many  of  these  blocks  are 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  cella,  nearly  .50  feet  in  length, 
still  retains  its  ancient  pavementof  white 
mosaic,  with  the  sacrarinm  6  feet  deep. 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on 
which  the  stucco  coating  is  still  visible, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theati-e, 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats. 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
to  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of 
excavations,  from  which  ancient  Rome 
derived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone 
called  kqns  gabinus,  and  of  which  many 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Rome  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  mediEcval  walls  and  its  ruined 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  the 
M-alls  of  ancient  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  which^  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  5  or  6  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  Pl^eMd  isyiigiOOgfeower. 
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LUNGIIEZZA. — COLLATIA. 


The  Lake  of  Gahii. — It  may  appear 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed 
by  many  of  the  classical  writers,  no 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5th 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Primilivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gahii, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  lake, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  discover}^  of 
the  ancient  emissarium,  by  which  it 
was  drained  ;  the  latter  being  choked 
up  at  an  early  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  uutil  the  drain 
into  the  Osa  was  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di 
Burrano ;  and  in  the  14th,  after  the 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  who 
sold  it  in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Bor- 
ghese,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prince  Borghese,  under 
the  direction  of  Canina,  who  constructed 
a  new  emissarium,  which  has  converted 
it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
].,  following  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
Castelfo  del/'  Osa,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Alban  city  of  CoUatia,  which 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  became  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Lucretia.  The  walk 
through  this  pretty  valley  is  very  agree- 
able, and  the  traveller  should  extend  it  to 
Lunghezza,  2-^  m.  lower  down,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where 
he  may  visit  its  large  farm-buildings 
belonginsr  to  Duke  Strozzi. 


Lunghezza,  Collatia,  &c. 

Amongst  the  many  agreable  excur- 
cions  over  the  Campagna,  there  is 
perhaps  none  which  will  offer  more 
beautiful  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the 
artist  and  sketcher,  than  a  visit  to  Lun- 
ghezza and  a  roam  through  the  woods 
in  its  vicinity  :  it  may  be  easily  made 


in  a  day,  the  distance  from  Eome  being 
about  10  m.  The  road  to  Lunghezza 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Gabii  (p.  ii73)  as 
far  as  the  Tor  del  Schiavi,  and  iu  the 
rest  is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages, 
beyond  which  the  tourist  must  take  to 
foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  procured 
there.  After  branching  off  from  the 
Via  Preenestina,  the  Via  Collatina  soon 
gains  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Aqua  Virgo,  which  it  follows  for  the 
next  3  m.,  leaving  on  thel.  the  farms  of 
Grottifredi,  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  and  Cer- 
varetto,  and  on  the  rt.  Tor  di  Sapienza, 
a  mediaeval  tower,  with  a  square  battle- 
mented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cerbara, 
a  very  picturesque  locality,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists,  branches  off  on  the 
L,  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass- 
ing near  Cervaretto  ;  farther  on,  to  the 
1.  is  the  Casa.le  di  Bustica,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lucullus  and  of  Elius  the 
father  of  Lucius  Verus.  8  m.  from 
Rome  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the 
farm  of  Salone,  in  a  marshy  valley, 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine.  2^  m,  beyond  Salone  we 
arrive  at  Lunghezza^  a  collection  of 
farm-buildings,  on  the  site  of  a  baronial 
castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Medicis,  from  w^hom  it  has  descended 
by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Dukes 
Strozzi:  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pi-o- 
montoiy,  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Teverone,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  farm  of  Casa 
Bossa,  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  short 
way  beyood,  the  road  crosses  the  river 
Osa,  from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  ni. 
leads  to  Castiglione  ;  during  which 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  view  of 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains  ;  or 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Osa  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  Ij- 
m.  he  will  reach  Castello  d'  Osa,  better- 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castel- 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  Collatia, 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  corresponding 
with  the  description  in  the  '  .^neid  '— 

"  Ne  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  Arces." 

Some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Castellaccio  and  the 
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Osteria  dell'  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  Colladna  with  that  to  Prgcneste, 
and  a  tumulus  with  some  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that  Collatia  was  one  of  the  early 
colonies  of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa  it  was  held  successively 
by  the  Sabines  and  Romans  ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brutality  of  Tarquinius 
Supe)-bus,  which  contributed  to  the  fall 
of  the  kingly  power  at  Rome ;  and 
that  the  first  iirutus  was  probably 
brought  up  here — ■ 

"  Altrix  Casti  Collatia  Bruti." 

The  tourist  if  a  good  walker  will 
be  able  to  visit  Collatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
di  Nono  in  the  same  day,  and  more 
easily  still  on  horseback ;  leaving  Rome 
by  the  Via  Collatina,  and  returning  by 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nono,  &c. 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lava,  on 
which  numerous  quarries  were  opened 
in  ancient  times. 

Cerbara. — This  picturesque  locality  is 
about  4  m.  from  Rome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  the  Via  Collatina. 
By  taking  the  first  turn  on  1.  after  pass- 
ing the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Vergine, 
before  reaching  the  farm  of  Cerva- 
retto,  descending  afterwards  into  the 
ravine,  we  reach  Cerbara,  a  farm-house 
on  a  table-land  which  forms  very  pic- 
turesque escarpments  towards  the  Anio. 
Plere  are  several  grottoes,  from  which 
building-stone,  a  compact  variety  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Grotta  dei  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  German  artists  during 
their  festival  in  May  (see  p.  xxviii).  The 
environs  of  Cerbara  are  often  made 
during  the  fine  days  of  April  and  May 
the  rendezvous  of  picnic  parties.  This 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  castellated 
farm  of  Cervaretto,  or  Cervaletto,  upon 
an  eminence  of  tufa,  belong  to  Prince 
Borghese. 


The  Via  Nomentana,  Monte  Sacro, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Alessandro,  Men- 
tana,  Monte  Rotondo,  &c. 

This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
made  in  a  day,  embracing  the  several 
sites  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Via  Salara.  Mentana 
is  14  m.  from  Rome,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  we 
pass  a  series  of  villas  on  the  rt.  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  nobility  :  that  near 
the  gate,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Patrizzi,  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  Farther  on  are  the  Villas 
of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  the  latter  containing  some  pigmy- 
copies  of  ancient  edifices,  a  very  ginger- 
bread kind  of  affair.  Beyond  this  a 
slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  church 
of  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura  (see  p. 
126),  from  which  a  gradual  descent 
leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Lomentano.  This  part 
of  the  road  deviates  slightly  from  the 
ancient  line,  the  course  of  which, 
farther  to  the  1.,  is  marked  by  a  large 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sedia  del  Diavolo, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  seat  as  seen 
from  the  road,  the  wall  on  that  side 
being  broken  down.  The  Ponte  L. 
(  Pons  Nomentanus)  was  built  by  Narses 
after  the  destruction  of  a  more  ancient 
one  by  Totila :  the  upper  part  and  its 
tower  are  of  the  8th  century,  the 
more  recent  fortifications  were  added 
in  the  15th  by  Nicholas  V,  Soon 
after  crossing  the  river  we  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  road  two  large  ruined 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carries 
the  road  over  a  low  hill,  the  cele- 
brated Mons  iSacer,  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians  retired,  a.u.c.  260,  under 
Menennius  Agrippa,  to  assert  their 
liberties.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
gathering  took  place  upon  the  rising 
ground  ovep^gfe^^^^i^^gteo  the  rt., 
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where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected  |  inscriptious  ;  in  the  centre  stands  the 
to  commemorate  it.  The  name  of  I  altar,  the  table  consisting  of  a  slab  of 
Sacred,  given  to  the  locality,  was  from  '  porphyry,  supported  by  4  rude  Corin- 
the  Lex  Sacrata  decreed  on  that  |  thian  pillars  in  gialloantico;  beneath  is 
memorable  occasion.  1  m.  farther  are  I  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  marble  slabs, 
the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villa  |  in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
of  Casal  dei  Pazzi,  before  reaching  \  enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  ou 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  rt.  j  which  are  engraved  the  words  "  et 
leading  to  the  Cascde  delle  Belle  Donne,  alexandro  delicatvs  vot  posvit." 
and   the  valley   of  the  Allia,  a  very  ;  The  name  that  preceded  the  first  word 


agreeable  drive  of  4  m,  over  the  Cani- 
pagna.  Beyond  Casal  de'  Pazzi  the  road 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Cecchina, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyond 
passes  a  ruined  brick  tomb  called  la 
Spunta  Pietra,  an  elegant  little  edifice 


was  probably  that  of  Eventius.  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  are  told  that 
this  ch,  was  served  by  an  Episcopus 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
round   the   altar,   consecrante    epis. 


in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Divus  Redi- 1  vrs.  (Ursino.)  Opening  out  of  the  ch. 
cuius  (p.  32),  consisting  of  an  upper  |  on  the  1.  is  a  small  chamber  paved  in 
and  lower  chamber,  with  traces  of  marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
ornamental  stucco-work  in  the  former.  \  authority,  the  Oratory  of  S.  TheodiUns, 
Some  fragments  of  the  ancient  pave-  |  near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
ment  are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  of  '  combs  or  cemetery  of  S.  Alexander, 
the  modern  road.  Near  the  6th  m.,  and  '  which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
on  our  1.,  are  the  farm-buildings  of  |  about  Rome:  the  graves,  however,  have 
Coazzo  and  Pietra  Arrrea,  and  on  the  been  less  disturbed,  several  with  their 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road,  inscriptions  remaining  being  still  closed, 
the  Oratory  and  Catacombs  of  St.  |  One  has  been  opened,  and  all  the 
Alexander.  In  speaking  of  the  cata-  •  objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
combs  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  ■  grating.  These  catacombs  are  of  con- 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis-  t  siderable  extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
covery  made  here,  in  1853,  of  an  early  '  but  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
Christian  ch.  ;  it  was  well  known  from  .  the  vestibule,  which  contains  the  remains 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Po]3e  '  of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicinity, 
Alexander  I.,  who  had  suflered  in  the  |  but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  had  been  '  mal  font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
buried  here,  with  the  Presbyter  Even-  \  granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
tins  and  the  Deacon  Theodulus,  in  a  ■:  ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  paved 
cemetery  on  the  estate  of  a  Roman  lady  !  with  sepulchral  inscriptions  :  this  build- 
named  Severina,  recently  converted  to  ,  ing  is  supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
Christianity.  Here  was  erected  in  the  I  catachumens  or  females.  The  founda- 
2nd  cent,  an  Oratory  to  St.  Alexander,  tions  of  an  immense  ch.  were  laid  in 
but  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  ■  1857  by  Pius  IX.,  and  considerable 
when  larger  space  was  required,  the  |  progress  in  its  erection  has  been  already 
oratory,  originally  underground,  was  !  made.  It  will  enclose  as  a  crypt  the 
laid  open,  and  a  church  built  over,  i  whole  of  the  subterranean  churches, 
the  ruins  of  which  have  been  recently  |  and  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to  it  a 
disinterred,  and  into  which  the  bodies  |  confraternity  of  Trappists,  with  an 
of  the  martyr  pope  and  his  companions  i  Agricultural  establishment  under  their 
had  been  removed.  This  ch.,  now  |  guidance.  [To  visit  the  catacombs  of 
below  the  general  level  of  the  C'am- 1  S.  Alessandro  a  j^ennission  u  necessary, 
pagna,  consists  of  4  portions  :  descend- !  which  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
ing  by  a  flight  of  steps,  we  arrive  in  |  at  the  office  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (see 
a  kind  of  vestibule,  out  of  which  opens  |  p.  306),  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
on  the  rt.  the  principal  oratory,  the  !  Propaganda,  to  which  the  surrounding 
floor  of  which  is  paved  with  fragments  ,  estate  belongs.] 
of  marble,  with  some  early  sepulchral  \      Beyond  S.  Alessandr^MeyMlow  the 
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line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  which  are 
here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Casale  di  Campo 
Bianco.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  the 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombaro, 
the  other  to  Mentana.  FolloAving  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  ^  m. 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  a  Roman  road 
near  the  capital,  before  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of /e  Case  Naove.  From 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascents 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Allia  on  the  1.,  and  to  the  Anio 
in  an  opposite  direction.  About  1 1  m. 
from  Rome  we  leave  on  the  1.  the 
Torre  Lupa.ra„  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
mediaeval  defences  of  this  description, 
consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  and 
the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Casale  di  Monte  GentiJe,  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Ficulea.  Beyond  this  2 
ruined  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  around  being  composed 
of  marine  tertiary  marls  (pliocene), 
abounding  in  fossil  shells  ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  such  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna.]  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  views  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Allia  and  the  Fosso  di  Quartol  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautiful,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Genaro  and 
the  Corniculan  hills  at  its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  is  attained  about  ^  m.  before 
reaching  Mentana,  to  which  a  well- 
managed  descent  leads. 


Mentana, 

the   ancient  Nomentum,    one    of    the 
oldest  of  the   colonies  of  Alba  in  the 


Sabine  territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius,  contemporaneosly  with  Fidenee, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerium.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Roman  Empire :  its  territory  was'then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines  : 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood  :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  ad.  415:  during 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  Leo  TIT.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
in  A.-D.  800  to.  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown  ;  and  in  the  following  cent,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Crescentius,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  who 
was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Otho  II.  in  996  aftei'  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  against  that 
tyrant.  After  various  vicissitudes  Men- 
tana passed  by  gift  of  their  kinsman 
Nicholas  III,,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum  in  those  days,  of 
250,000  scudi  by  the  Perettis :  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghese 
family.  The  modern  town  is  a  miserable 
place  with  540  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels, 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  castle,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
founded  upon  massive  substructions 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
13th  cent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  15th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Perettis ;  there  is  a  good  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it ;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronial  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ch, 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  families  of  Herennius  and 
Brutius.     T1^^3^^Yi^(j0B^gfe^'   ^^^ 
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scarcely  practicable  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  la  Pieta  to  Grotta 
Maruzza,  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Eretum ;  from  where  it  con- 
tinued until  it  joined  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Gorrese  (Cures)  and  Nerola. 
A  bridle-road  leads  from  Mentana  to 
the  Osteria  Naova^  4  m.,  from  which 
excursions  can  be  most  easily  made  to 
Santangelo  in  Capoccia  and  Monticelli, 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Medullia  and  Corniculum.  A  fair  road 
(in  dry  weather,  the  soil  being  a  stiff 
clayey  marl  covered  with  volcanic 
tufa)  connects  Mentana  with 


Monte  Rotondo, 

a  town  of  modern  origin,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  province  of 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  2235  Tnhab. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chiefly  in  vines,  the  wine  made  from 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at 
Rome.  From  its  elevated  position  its 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria 
than  the  subjacent  district  along  the 
Tiber.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
town  is  its  baronial  castle,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  mediaeval  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsinis,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Barberinis:  it  now  belongs, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  to  Prince  Piom- 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished, 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis  ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  tlie 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Campagna, 
embracing  Rome  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  encircling  the 
low  region  occupied  by  that  people,  is 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. There'  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 


of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  be 
better  surveyed.  In  the  principal 
church,  la  Collegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  C.  Maratta,  and  in  that  of  S.  Stefano 
one  to  Mantegna. 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road  of 
2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
la  CapaneJla,  1^  m.  beyond  which  is 
Fonts  di  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and 
1  m.  farther  the  Osteria  di  Forno 
Nnovo,  on  the  hill  above  which  is  the 
Casale  of  St.  Colomba  ;  3  m.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  1. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
the  bridge  of  Malpasso  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  where  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;  the  farm-buildings  on  the  I.  are 
those  of  Le  Sette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel 
of  Fidenae,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brings  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro : 
the  rest  of  this  route  being  described 
at  p.  386  in  this  vol.  (See  also  Hand- 
book of  Central  Italy,  Rte.  98.)  The 
railway  in  progress  from  Bologna  to 
Rome  runs  parallel  to  the  Via  Salara, 
until  about  ^  m.  before  reaching  the 
bridge,  where  it  branches  off  on  the  1, 
to  pass  through  a  long  tunnel,  and  to 
follow  afterwards  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  which  it  will  cross  higher  near 
the  Ponte  Lomentano. 


Veii, 

about  12  m.  from  Rome,  close  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  the 
post-stations  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano, 
A  carriage  for  4  person^^j^^o  and 
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return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  4  scudi.  No  beds  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  La 
Storta,  so  that  the  traveller  who  desires 
to  explore  them  in  detail  must  take  up 
his  quarters  there.  At  Isola  a  cicerone 
called  Filippo  Domesi  may  be  found. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
and  can  provide  donkeys.  To  see  the 
Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  Columbarium, 
and  the  Painted  Tomb  will  not  require 
more  than  2  hours.  The  Arx  will  re- 
quire another  hour.  To  visit  all  these, 
and  make  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
city,  will  occupy  altogether  4  hours. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Veil  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  short  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modern 
milestone  from  Kome,  where  he  will  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Isola 
Farnese,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high 
road  at  the  5th  m.  near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  Marianus,  where  an  ancient  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  hand,  which 
appears,  from  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  visible, 
to  be  the  Via  Veientina.  One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-buildings  called 
Ospedaletto,  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  the 
Turia,  or  Valchetta,  near  which  are  the 
rnins  of  another  tomb,  the  road  turns 
to  the  1.  or  N.W.,  and  from  this  point 
along  the  table-land  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Valchetta  and  of  the  Cre- 
mera.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fossode'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
surround  the  site  of  Veii;,  we  pass  the 
Arco  di  Pino,  an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by 
which  the  road  in  ancient  times  is  sup- 
posed to  have  descended  to  the  river. 
The  elevated  ridge  on  the  side  of  this 
valley  is  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to 
be  that  occupied  by  the  Roman  camp 
during  the  siege. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
about  Veii,  will  be,  starting  from  Isola, 
descend  to  the  i)/o/mo,  follow  the  1,  bank 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  tonte  delV  [sola, 
crossing  which,  continue  along  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Cremera,  having  the 
v/alls  on  the  rt.,  and  the  Necropolis  on 


j  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
I  piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Ponte 
I  Sodo,  and  the  Porta  Spezzeria  ;  from  the 
i  latter  Campana's  painted  tomb  is  about 
I  \  m.  distant.  Tourists  having  time  at 
!  their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
I  in  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
■  tion  with  the  Fosso  dei  Due  Fossi ;  but 
I  as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the 
fine  scenery,  it  may  be  better,  after 
I  seeing  the  Colvmhariuni,  inside  the  Porta 
Spezeria,  and  the  Poinan  pavcmcut,  to 
I  strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
\  Piazza  d'Anni,  about  1|  m.  off:  from 
I  the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is  a 
!  splendid  view  over  the  Carnpagna. 
:  From  the  Piazza  d'Armi  a  walk  of 
I  less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
I  during  which  the  Aroo  di  Pino  can  be 
j  visited,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola:  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
I  3  and  4  hours.  In  the  interior  of  the 
!  plateau  of  Veii  there  is  little  worth  the 
i  trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  woods 
I  and  briers. 

j  The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
j  is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
I  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  ot 
i  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  made 
I  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
I  years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 
quaries, or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  15th  century  the  Italian 
antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city  •,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.  Recent 
discoveries  have  added  Veii  to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Farnese.  Independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-known 
Etruscan  families  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced  ti^ie  J^ausei  ,pf  Rome 
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daring  the  siege  :  they  gave  name  to 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  au- 
ruspices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  Before 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  who  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  third  war  in  which 
Eomulus  was  engaged  against  Veii,  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
from  Rome  100  stadia,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  large 
as  Athens.  The  distance  of  100  stadia 
is  exactly  12^  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 
culating 8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile: 
the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.  We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Veii :  every  traveller  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  long 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome,  and  with 
its  celebrated  siege  and  capture  by  Ca- 
millus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  means 
of  a  mine,  B.C.  393,  after  a  10  years' siege. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site 
was  long  deserted  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
an  Imperial  municipium  arose  in  the 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.  Propertius  tells  us  that 
the  Etruscan  area  was  converted  into 
pastures  in  his  day  : — 

"  Nunc  intra  miiros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 

Cautat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt." 
Eleg.  4, 11. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says, 
''Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii? 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii ;"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfare. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  documents  inform 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 


formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
Isola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Veneno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Farnese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  1485  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests  of 
Alexander  VL  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Ccesar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  from  their  possessors  the  name 
of  Farnese.  In  the  1 7th  centy .  it  passed 
to  the  Government,  and  was  sold  in 
1820  to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  queen  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  from  her  to  the  late  empress 
of  Brazil. 

Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  Isola 
Farnese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
sius, describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
tufa,  some  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  are  from 
9  to  II  feet  in  length.  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d'  Armiy 
w^as  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  that  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls,  Mr.  Dennis 
considers,  from  the  sepulchral  caves 
and  niches,  *'  most  of  them  apparently- 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowe<i  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  ^feteyiS19^te'^'-lil^« 
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as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re- 
garded it  as  the  ancient  Arx,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillas  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d' 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modern  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  fact  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  cuniculus  of 
Camillus  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii  :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modern  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  ni.  from  Rome : 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii : 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  d'  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etruscan  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  aud  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  w^hich  may  still 
be  recognised.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
ruins  are  undergoing  such  constant 
changes  that  no  description  can  hold 
good  even  from  year  to  year.  Mr. 
Dennis  says,  "  Every  time  I  visit  Veii 
I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.  Nibby  and  Gell  men- 
tion many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  site  has  less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  year.  Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massiveness  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  loug, 
I   fear   it  will  be   said   of  Veii,    '  her 


very  ruins  have  perished.'  "  Begin- 
ning with  the  road  from  Isola  to 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- 
j  resque  situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa  ;  there  was  a  gate  here.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  river-side  we  soon  reach 
the  Ponte  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient  bridge 
of  a  single  arch,  22  feet  in  span  :  the 
gate,  which  opened  opposite  to  it,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  Porta  de'  Sette  Far/i,  through  which 
passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Fol- 
lowing the  stream  downwards,  oppo- 
site Isola  is  a  gate  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  walls  which 
united  the  town  with  the  citadel  on  the 
rock  of  Isola,  and  called  the  Porta  delV 
Arce.  E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Caraparca.  Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,  and  in  the  ravine  separating 
the  plateau  of  Veii  from  its  Arx 
or  Piazza  d'Armi,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  gate  in  the  direction  of  Fidense, 
called  the  Porta  Fklenate.  Near  this  a 
curious  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
uncemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
"  La  Scaletta,"  were  discovered  in 
1 840,  by  Mr.  Dennis.  Descending  along 
the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  we  may  trace  the  gates  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  circuit  of  the 
city  :  the  first  is  the  I'orta  di  Pietra 
Pertusa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Pertusa,  a  remarkable  cutting  by  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccareccia,  with  a  crest  of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Campagna.  It  was  excavated  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia  ;  but  nothing  was 
discovered  to  confirm  Cell's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Morrius,  the  Veientine 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian  rite?. 
Higher  up  the  stream- is  the  g^te  called 
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the  Porta  S'pezieria  by  Canina:  all  the 
internal  fortifications  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of 
quadrangular  blocks  of  tufa  ;  two 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietra 
Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte  Musi  no, 
a  remarkable  conical  volcanic  hill 
eastward  of  Baccano,  surrounded  by 
broad  artificial  terraces,  whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Muti®, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  projecting  tufa  rock; 
and  higher  up  a  av ell-preserved  frag- 
ment of  a  Roman  road.  Between  tins 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Gell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tufa, 
many  of  which  were  10  ft.  long  and  5 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist ;  the 
walls  rested  on  a  triple  course  of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 
city.  The  next  gate  was  the  Porta 
Capenate,  before  w^hich  is  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
in  the  tufa,  240  ft.  long,  1 5  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft.  high,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
the  river :  it  is  so  covered  with'  trees 
and  brushwood  that  it  may  easily  be 
passed  without  notice,  although  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.  This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance  to  Veil 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Falerii,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.  The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city.  The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lucien  Bonparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colombario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.  Some  of 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 


may  still  be  traced,  with  its  kerb- 
stones and  ruts  worn  by  ancient 
chariot-wheels  ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.  Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like  the  portion  already  de- 
scribed. The  last  gate  is  the  Porta 
Sutrina,  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.  The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veii  by  the 
gate  of  Fidense  passed  out  of  it  here, 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  fell  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  ]2ch  milestone  on  the  modern 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  faces  Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  delP 
Isola,  from  which  we  commenced  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  In  the  plain  on  the  N. 
side,  which  they  enclose,  are  several 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  some 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
marking  the  site  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  founded  by  the  emperors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  was 
about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement: 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
w^as  ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint- 
ings, but  all  of  these  are  now  destroj^ed, 
and  the  3  chambers  of  which  the  build- 
ing was  composed  are  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  Near  it  were  found  the  2  colossal 
heads  of  Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the 
sitting  colossal  statue  of  Tiberius  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  Museum,  a  mu- 
tilated statue  of  Germanicus,  and  some 
other  interesting  fragments  of  the  im- 
perial period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Painted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  Marchese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  en- 
deavour to  exact  a  dollar  for  lending 
it,  an  imposition  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  tomb  being  the  property  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  only  tomb  which 
i.  now  open  at  Veii,  ^^^^^^is  one 
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of  the  most  ancient  -which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  Etruscan  city,  it  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, to  whom  the  discoverer  has 
rendered  an  important  service,  by  leav- 
ing it  with  its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  rock  leading  to 
the  tomb  is  guarded  by  2  crouching 
lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  similarly 
guarded.  The  vault  is  a  low  gloomy 
chamber  excavated  in  the  volcanic  rock, 
with  a  door  formed  of  converging  blocks 
of  the  earliest  polygonal  construction, 
and  as  best  seen  from  the  inside.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  grotesque  paint- 
ings of  men,  boys,  horses,  leopards,  cats, 
winged  sphinxes,  and  dogs,  remarkable 
for  their  rude  execution,  their  strange 
colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  remarkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  Egyptian  in  their 
character  than  those  discovered  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.  Projecting  from  the 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  tomb  is  a 
bench  of  rock,  on  each  of  which, 
when  it  was  opened,  lay  a  skeleton, 
but  exposure  to  the  air  soon  caused 
both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.  -hand  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
tions of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head, 
and  the  helmet,  perforated  by  the  wea- 
pon which  probably  deprived  the  war- 
rior of  life.  The  other  skeleton,  from 
the  absence  of  armour,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.  Micali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  "  all  is  genuinely 
national,  and  characteristic  of  the  pri- 
mitive Etruscan  school."  The  large 
earthen  jars,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art.  An  inner  and 
smaller  chamber,  with  two  beams 
carved  in  relief  on  the  ceiling,  has  a  low 
ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  w^hich  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,  also  containing  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  doubtless  served  for 
burning  perfumes.      On  the   wall  op- 


posite the  doorway  are  painted  6  small 
many-coloured  discs  or  paterae,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  and  hitherto  inconclu- 
sive discussion.  Above  them  are  many 
stumps  of  nails  in  the  walls,  which 
have  rusted  away  with  all  trace  of  the 
articles  which  were  suspended  from 
them.  At  the  entrance  of  this  double 
chamber  were  smaller  ones  on  each  side 
of  the  vestibule,  intended  probably  for 
the  dependents  of  the  family.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  sepulchre  that,  unlike 
most  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it  has  no 
epitaph  or  inscription  whatever,  on  sar- 
cophagus, urn,  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record 
the  name  of  the  chieftain  or  hero  who 
was  interred  in  it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  a 
detailed  description  of  Veii,  accompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps,  and  views,  in 
in  Canina's  '  I'Antica  Citta  di  Yeii,' 
printed  at  Rome  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  great  work  on  the  Etruria 
Maritima;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  '  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria.' 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  I'sth  century ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population, 'which  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,  was  built  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, after  the  siege  by  Caesar  Borgia  ; 
it  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that 
period.  The  tourist,  instead  of  returning 
to  Eome  by  the  same  road,  can  descend 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  to  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  between 
the  6th  and  7th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  but  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  foot  or  horseback : 
passing  by  the  Casale  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  Casale  di 
Valchetta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulus  of 
the  Vaccareccia,  and  the  tumuli  of  la 
Fietra  Pertasa,  to  the  Via  Flaminia  be- 
yond the  Osteria  of  Prima.EPii:'tA,^liich  is 
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about  8  m.  from  Rome,  near  the  Ko- 
man  station  Sitxa  Ruhra,  The  drive 
from  P.  Porta  is  an  agreeable  one  to 
Rome,  the  road  crossing  the  valleys 
of  the  Cremera,  or  la  Vafchetta,  of  the 
Crescenza,  and  of  the  Aqua  Traversa, 
and  passing  -|  m.  before  reaching  the 
latter  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Nasos,  de- 
scribed at  p.  68. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  geo- 
logist will  find  matter  for  observation  ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Isola,  ihe  principal 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomorate,  con- 
taining huge  fragments  of  a  perfectly 
black  pumice,  reposing  on  strata  of 
ashes  deposited  under  water,  whereas 
the  black  pumice  breccia  is  amongst 
the  most  recent  of  the  subaerial  deposits 
of  the  Campagna,  contemporaneous 
with  the  lava-currents  of  Sette  Veue^  < 
Capo  di  Bove,  &c.  &c.  i 


FiDENJE    AND    AnTEMN.E. 

The  traveller  Avho  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  cities  from 
Rome  will  have  the  choice  of  two  roads  : 
the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salara  runs  direct  from  the  Porta 
Salara;  the  other  quits  Rome  by  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Giulio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  Acqua 
Acetosa,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
Antemna3,  the  "  Turrigiros  Antemnte  " 
of  the  iEneid,  one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race. 

"  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  was  the  citadel  of  Antem- 
n?e;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  one  towards  Fide- 
na3  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
cutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
[Rome.'] 


under  the  walls.  There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  city  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
Avhere  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Pro- 
I  bably  there  was  another  gate  towards 
I  the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua 
:  Acetosa,  and  another  opposite :  and 
:  from  these  2  gates,  v.^hich  the  nature  of 
I  the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have- 
{  rim  up  a  valley  tending  in  the  direc- 
I  tion  of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
I  and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
I  ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  valley  near 
i  the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.  It  is  not 
i  uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
I  destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to  what 
j  is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
I  should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
'  ing,  presei-ve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  An- 
temnce  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,  Avhence  Tullus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Alba  Longa.  The  isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatium  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  Avhich  may  have  been  another 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  the  situation 
is  such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
not  have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
villa  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome." 
—  del  I. 

A  steep  descent  by  the  modern  road, 
which  passes  near  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  of  Antemnge,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing 
the  Anio,  the  piers  of  Avhich,  built  of 
square  blocks  of  red  tufa,  may  be  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subsequently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6tli  cent3\ 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  Ponte 
Salaro  was  partially  destroyed  during 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  all  the  bridges  on  this  side 
of  the  city  were  blown  up  to  prevent 
the  advances  of  the  French  besiegino- 
army.  Beyond  the  Ponte  Salaro  we 
pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  sepulchre 
on  the  1.,  from  which  the  road  for  the 
next  2  m.  runs  across  the  plain  called 
Prato  Rotondo,  having  the  Tiber  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the  low 
range  of  hills  that  extend  from  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  A?Js^cfRyCii?0eQl^  ^"^as 
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in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 1 
turage,  that  many  bloody  encounters  | 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  leader  of  the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  It  is  also  in  this  plain 
that  antiquarians  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campment before  Rome  after  his  re- 
treat from  Capua.  2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  are  situated  the  Casale 
of  La  Se/'pentara,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Villa  Spada,  where  some  topographers 
place  the  Villa  of  Phaon,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Nero  put  an  end  to 
his  miserable  existence.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  it  was  about  half 
way  between  the  Via  Salara  and  Via 
Nomentana,  the  whole  of  which  space  j 
was  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  j 
freedman  of  the  emperor.  From  the 
Villa  Spada  a  gradual  ascent  of  about 
a  mile  brings  us  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  road,  passing  over  a  depression  on 
the  hill  that  separates  the  table-land 
on  the  rt.,  upon  which  the  city  of  Fi- 
denfe  is  supposed  to  haye  stood,  from 
that  of  its  Arx  or  Citadel,  which  is 
now  marked  by  the  farm-buildings  of 
Castel  Giubeleo,  on  a  precipitate  eleva- 
tion, overlooking  from  about  half  a 
mile  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber.  No 
ruins  are  visible,  either  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial  excavations 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  some  of 
which  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes  ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
denai  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
modern  buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII.  ; 
the  farms  around  belonging  to  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

'•'  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
beleo, you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on   both   sides  of  the   southern 


promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  far  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing off  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidena?,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  b)''  a  mine ;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  cunlcidas  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidenro,  where  the 
cliffs  were  loftiest,  and  that  it  was 
carried  into  the  xlrx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidense  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  N.E.,  called  Poggio  de' 
Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number  of 
caves ;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  Fidence  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  Fidenee 
have  utterly  disappeared  ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  '  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidense.'  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  m.,  from  Rome,  mentioned  by  Dion^'-- 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii, 
to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  continence  of 
the  Anio  with  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
by  Livy,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  its  true 
site," — Dennis. 

An  excursion,  including  Antemna?, 
Fidena?,  and  Veii,  may  be  made  in 
the  same  day,  by  a  good  walker, 
by  leaving  Rome  at  an  early  hour. 
Passing  through  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
temnae  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  to 
examine  Castel  Giubeleo  and  the  site 
of  Fidena?;  after  Avhich,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 
times met  with  below  Castel  Giubeleo, 
a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  him 
from  the  Casale  delle  due  Case,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 
the  plain,  and  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Tiber,  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Cremera  to  Veii,  passing  by  on  the 
1.  and  upon  a  projecting  promontory 
the  Casale  della  Valchetta,  and  on  the 
rt.  that  of  S.  Giovanni,  where  there 
are  some  remains  of  Roman  toml>s, 
and  which  may  he  the^mjt^that  wit- 
Hosted  by  CjOOQie 
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nessed  the  defeat  of  the  300  Fabii.  Or,  :  sona  stream,  descending  from  the  hills 
instead  of  reUirning  by  Veii,  a  very  ;  of  Cesano,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile  far- 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up  [  ther  on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
the  valley  of  the  Allia,  which  opens  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond  Castel  station  of  Careise  of  the  Antonine  Itine- 
Giubeleo,  passing  by  Sette  Bagni,  ■  rary.  Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
Rediciolli,  Accoramboni,  andtheCasale  the  1.  to  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa 
deile  Belle  Donne,  prettily  situated,  from  I  Maria  di  Celsano  and  Casale  di  Galera, 
the  latter  a  good  road  of  4  m.,  passing ;  Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Nuova. 
by  Le  Vlgnc  Nuoce,  and  the  J/u«s  |  the  Arrone,  the  natural  outlet  of  the  lake 
Sacer,  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  \  of  Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where 
the  retreat  of  the  Plebeians  in  a.u.c.  i  it  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
2G0,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  Pont e  \  rent,  into  the  picturesque  valley  below. 
Lomeatano,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  i  From  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
by  the  Porta  Pia.  I  leads  to  the  de-serted  village  of  Galera, 

i  and  which  will  be  w^ell  worth  a  visit. 
I  The  ravine  through  which  the  Arrone 
i  runs  is  beautiful,  enclosed  between 
I  precipices  of  tufa  and  basaltic  lava,  on 
I  one  of  which  is  perched  the  mediasval 
I  town.  Although  it  is  very  probable  that 
I  there  was  an  Etruscan  or  Roman  town 
I  there,  no  traces  of  ancient  remains 
'  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
I  modern  Galera  has  existed  from  the 
Bracctano  and  its  Lake.  llth.  centy.,  and  its  counts  in  the  12th 

^^        -        ^,  i  and  13th  exercised  considerable  influence 

26  m.  from  Rome.  A  very  agreeable  \  in  this  part  of  La  Campagna  as  lords 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Bracciano  ;  of  the  district  of  Cereia?,  the  coun- 
and  Its  neighbourhood.  Although  less  try  situated  between  the  lake  of  Brac- 
often  visited  than  many  other  places  i  ciano,  the  ran^re  of  hills  of  Baccano 
mtheenvironsofthecapital,  it  will  well  and  the  Via  Claudia.  In  1226  Ga- 
repay  the  journey;  with  post-horses  lera  became  possessed  by  the  Orsini 
Bracciano,  including  Vicarello,  may  be  !  ftunily,  who  held  it  nntil  1670  ;  it  row 
visited  in  the  same  day.  A  public ;  belonos,  with  a  part  of  the  neighbour- 
conveyance  leaves  the  Osteria  del  Sole,  |  ing  valley,  to  the  College  of  the  Hun- 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  |  garian  Jesuits  at  Rome.  The  town 
daily,  performing  the  distance  in  5  ;  has  for  half  a  century  been  abandoned, 
hrs.  There  is  a  very  tidy  inn  at  owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria,  and 
Bracciano,  the  Osteria  Piva,  kept  by :  presents  a  strann:e  aspect  of  deso- 
an  obliging  landlady,  where  the  not !  lation  in  its  unroofed  and  abandoned 
over- fastidious  tourist  Avill  find  fair  i  churches  and  houses  so  lately  inhabited, 
quarters,  and  where  the  artist  may  overgrown  with  a  rank  vegetation  and 
spend  economically  several  days  in  the  j  tenanted  only  by  reptiles.  The  rock  on 
midst  of  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque  which  it  stands  is  a  fine  mass  of  black 
character.  Leaving  Rome,  we  follow  ,  lava,  rising  through  tlie  volcanic  tufa, 
the  high  road  to  Florence  as  far  as  ;  surrounded  on  3 "of  its  nearly  vertical 
La_  Storta,  a  short  distance  beyond  sides  by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
which  it  turns  off  to  the  1.  to  fol- ■  of  which  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
low  the  Via  Claudia,  which  led  from  |  entered  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
the  Via  Cassia  to  Cosa.  After  leav- 1  N.,  over 'which  are  the  Orsini  arms; 
ing  La  Storta,  the  road,  which  con-  i  many  of  the  houses  and  2  steeples  of 
tinues  very  good,  passes  for  the  next  5  '  churches  are  still  erect,  forming  pic- 
m.  through  an  uninteresting  country  turesque  objects  of  abandonment  and 
consisting  of  large  pasturage  farms.  I  desolation.  The  older  walls  of  the  llth 
At  the  14th  m.  from  Rome  the  Aqua-!  centy.  may  be  seen  at  tl\^(p3^^ angle 
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of  the  to\Yn :'  on  these  rises  the  castle 
of  the  Orsinis,  a  fine  brick  edifice. 
The  position  is  exceedingly  romantic, 
and  its  complete  solitude  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  which  extends  from  Galera  to 
below  Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road 
from  Eome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  its  upper  por- 
tion :'  watered  by  the  perennial  stream 
flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  large 
meadows  and  pasturage-farms,  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  mar- 
ket. The  bottom  of  the  valley  consists 
of  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  grazing  land,  over  which  rise  woods 
of  ilex,  the  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 
The  farms  of  Santa  Maria  di  Celsano 
and  of  Casale  di  Galera,  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  di  Eocca  Giovane,  and 
lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepre,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Doria,  AYOuld  well  repay 
a  visit  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  tlie  Roman  Cam- 
pagna ;  but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  its  in- 
habitants being  able  to  remain  beyond 
the  end  of  June. 

Beyond  the  Arrone  a  road,  recently 
improved,  branches  ofi'on  the  rt.  to  An- 
guillara,  by  which  Trevignanomay  also 
be  reached.  The  plain  of  the  Arrone  ex- 
tends in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  more  fertile 
than  the  surrounding  Campagna.  About 
3  m.  before  reaching  Bracciano  we  enter 
on  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  well  preserved  for 
more  than  a  mile  ;  soon  afterwards  the 
town  and  its  castle  come  into  view, 
and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 
tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 
pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 
in  it,  is  passed  on  the  1.  From  here  the 
lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 
Trevignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  backed 
by  the  conical  peak  of  Monte  di  Rocca 
Romana.  About  a  mile  before  reaching 
Bracciano  the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  the 
Via  Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight 


line  to  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S. 
of  the  town. 

Bracciano  (^Inn:  Albergo  Piva)  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  about  2000  Inhab.  From 
its  elevation  and  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is  less 
unhealthy  than  most  places  around  ;  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  iron-works,  where  bars  are 
manufactured  from  cast-iron  brought 
chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun- 
dant from  the  wooded  country  in  the 
vicinit}^,  as  well  as  good  water-power 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill 
of  Bracciano,  and  overlooking  the  lake, 
is  the  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  15th 
century  by  the  Orsinis ;  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  good,  although  not 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal 
castles  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  imposing  aspect.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  pentagon  of  unequal  sides,  the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofty  towers  connected  by  a  machi- 
colated  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  towards  the  lake  :  the 
windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls 
built  of  black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- 
sia. On  the  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
double  gate  and  covered  way,  partly 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  court 
is  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  hj  a 
portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis  ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court.  The  interior  of 
the  castle  offers  little  to  interest  the  vi- 
sitor. In  the  great  hall,  now  untenanted, 
are  some  traces  of  frescoes,  it  is  said  by 
F.  Zucchero,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze 
of  family  portraits;  beyond  this  are 
2  large  rooms,  with  roofs-  decorated 
in  the  worst  style  of  the  17th  centy. ; 
followed  by  2  small  apartments  with 
fresco  and  stucco  decorations  in  the 
style  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  The 
apartments  occupied  by  the  owner  are 
small,  and  plainly  fitted  up  with  modern 
furniture  ;  they  overlook  the  town.  No 
visitor  to  the  castle  should  omit  to 
ascend  to  %osfe'^^^^ikfO§W^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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view    over  the   lake    and    surrounding 
country    is   interesting;    looking  S.W. 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Bracciano ; 
beyond  it  the  Capuchin  conyent  in  the 
rnidst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes  ;  on  the  rt.  the 
valley  of  Manziana,  with  the   hill    of 
INIonte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it;  turning  towards  the  lake  a 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that 
encircle  this  picturesque  basin ;  in  front 
is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  surround- 
ing the  baths  of  Vicarello,  and  farther 
to  the    rt.    the    town    of    Trevignano 
upon    a   promontory    jutting   into    the 
lake ;    behind  Trevignano    rises    a    re- 
markable   group  of  hills  ;  the  pointed 
peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Rocca 
Eomano  (202G  ft.  above  the  sea),   fa- 
miliar to  the  traveller  from  Florence  to 
Eome   as  seen  rising  behind  the  post- 
station    of    Monterosi.     To    the   rt.  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks    the 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  d'  Inferno  ;  and  farther  still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course  of 
the  Pauline  aqueduct.  The  plain  through 
which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  lake 
intervenes  between  this  point  and  the 
high  promontory  on  ^vhich  stands  the 
town  of  Anguillara;  the  fine  woods  be- 
tween the  latter  and  i3racciano  are  those 
of  Mondragone.  Beyond  Monte  di  Rocca 
Eomana  may  be  discovered  the  peaks  of 
the  Ciminian  range,    Soriano,  and  the  j 
Monte  di  Vico,  farther  E.  the  ridge  of  i 
Soracte,    and   more  in  the  foreground,  | 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiber  and  I 
-the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  low  volcanic  i 
group   surrounding  Baccano,  with   the 
pointed  hill  of  Monte  Musino,  the  Ara 
MuticC,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  TheOr- 
sinis  appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  Martin 
v.,   but  they  were  reinstated  in  their 
possessions  by  that  pontiff  with  the  title 
of  counts.     In  the  wars  of  the  Colonnas 
with   Sixtus   lY.   and   Innocent  VIII. 
in   1485,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.     The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in    15G4   confirmed   the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.    They  retained  posses- 


sion of  it  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  -when  they  sold  it  to  the  Ode- 
scalchi  family.  The  feudal  privileges 
of  the  castle  vrere  not  surrendered  to 
the  government  at  the  French  invasion, 
and  are  consequently  still  in  force  :  the 
hall  of  justice  is  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
vassals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano  :  it  seems  made  to 
be  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival  there, 
with  a  questionable  want  of  taste,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  sites  and  ob- 
jects of  infinitely  greater  interest.  The 
town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
Borgo  Nuovo  :  the  fonner  includes  the 
castle  and  its  dependencies,  but, although 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  it  shares 
^vith  the  low^er  quarter  the  suspicion  of 
malaria.  The  Lahe,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  20  m.  in  circumference,  up- 
wards of  7  m.  across,  and  its  surface 
540  ft.  above  the  sea,  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  volcanic  de- 
pression ;  it  is  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of 
the  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
an  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Roman  historians  to 
have  been  submerged  under  its  waters. 
A  road  of  7  m.  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  village  of  Oriolo,  containing 
i  a  villa  of  the  xlltieri  family  :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the  skirts 
of  the  great  forest  in  which  the  Acqua 
Paola  has  its  sources.  On  the  rt.  hand, 
between  the  road  and  the  lake,  is  the 
ch.  of  San  Liberato,  distant  about  2  m. 
from  Bracciano.  The  ch.  is  beauti- 
i  fully  placed  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
I  Avhole  of  the  lake:  it  dates  from  the  8th 
I  or  9th  century,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
!  a  Roman  villa  called  Pausilypon,  built 
I  by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Metius  He- 
\  donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip- 
!  tion  preserved  under  the  portico.  The 
I  pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
1  ments,  among  which  is  one  with  the 
i  name  of  G-ermanicus..  A  ^Qd  road  re- 
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cently  constructed  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  aud  Trevig- 
nano.  Vicarello  derives  its  name  pro- 
bably from  Vicus  Aurelise :  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
AqujE  Aurelia%  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  Avith  the  Aquee 
Apolliuaripe  of  the  Anton ine  Itinerary. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  frequented :  they  are  sulphureous, 
and  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and  rheu- 
matic affections ;  their  temperature  is 
about  113^  Fahr. ;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  situated 
in  an  insalubrious  region,  they  can 
only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  June. 
In  1737  these  baths  were  given  by  Cle- 
ment XII .  to  the  German  Jesuits'  College, 
the  present  ownei^s,  who  have  done 
much  to  render  them  available.  It  was 
during  some  late  restorations  that  seve- 
ral very  interesting  antiquities  were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  an  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited  (see  p. 
271),  consisting  chiefly  of  offerings  or 
stip(x.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
objects  were  3  silver  vases,  with  the 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Eome  en- 
graved upon  them  ;  several  other  vases  ; 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  small  cop- 
per coins,  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton  of 
metal,  and  embracing  from  the  remotest 
Etruscan  period,  when  the  uncoined  .ZEs 
Kude  was  the  only  coin,  to  the  time  of 
the  Caesars,  and  comprising  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  the  small  copper 
coinage  of  Eepublican  and  Imperial 
Rome,  and  of  manj^  of  the  remote  pro- 
vincial towns  of  the  empire.  In  the 
middle  ages  Yicarello  was  a  fortified 
village  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S. 
Gregorio  on  the  Cailian.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ruined  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Roman  barons  with  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  About  3  m.  from  Vicarello  is 
Treuujnano^  a  picturesque  village  of  500 
Inhab.,  situated  on  a  projecting  rock  of 
lava,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  of  the  13th  centy.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Trebonia- 
nura,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 


are  still  visible.     Trevignano  is  one  of 
the    feudal  possessions    of   the    Orsini 
family,    to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of 
count  in  the  14th  centy.     The  Orsinis 
were   besieged   here  in    the    15th    by 
the  Colonnas  and  by  CiTJsar  Borgia,  who 
took   the  castle  and  sacked  the  town, 
from    which   it  never   afterwards   re- 
covered.   From  Trevignano  a  road  leads 
through    the    deep    ravine    called    the 
Yal  d'  Inferno  to  the  CasaJe  di  FolUne, 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  of 
Bracciano  from  the  smaller  craters  of 
Martignano  and  Stracciacapra,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  more  extensive  one 
of  Baccauo.     About  5  m.  beyond  Pol- 
line  we  cross  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano  ;  beyond  which  is 
Anguillarif,    probably    a    corruption    of 
Angular] a,  from  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
insulated  rock  above  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the   lake.     In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
Anguillara.      Their     baronial     castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
15th  century,  still  retains  their  armorial 
bearings,  two  eels,  and  is   remarkable 
for  its  successful  resistance  to  the  army 
of    the     duke    of    Calabria    in     1486, 
who  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assunta, 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  fine  view  from 
it  over  the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone 
with  its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily 
situated,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
;  picturesque  beauty  of  the  town.      Near 
j  it  and  in   various  part-s  of  the  neigh- 
;  bourhoodare  vestiges  of  ancient  founda- 
I  tionsand  numerous  fragments  of  marbles 
'  and    inscriptions,    supposed    to    mark 
j  the  sites  of  Roman  villas.     The  most 
:  important     ruin     in     this    neighbour- 
■  hood    was   discovered   at   the  deserted 
'  ch.  of  San  Stefano,   about  2  m.  S.  of 
:  Anguillara  :  it   is  of  great  extent,  and 
I  is  considered  to  belong   to   a  villa  of 
j  the  1st  century  of  our  era.      Anguil- 
j  lara  is  20  m.  from  Rome :  the  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls  into 
i  the  Via  Claudia,   the  high  road  from 
Rome    to    Bracciano,    at    the   Osteria 
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open  from  Bracciano  to  Corneto,  pass- 
ing by  Rota,  La  Tolfa,  &c, ;  at  the 
latter  place  the  mines  and  alum-\vorks 
may  be  visited,  and  will  prove  inte- 
resting to  the  geological  tourist.  From 
La  Tolfa  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mignone,  which  it  crosses, 
from  vrhich,  rising  through  a  hilly 
country,  it  runs  parallel  to  the  Etrus- 
can necropolis  of  Tarquinii  before  en- 
tering Corneto. 


Excursion  to  Porto  and  Fiumicino. 

This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour :  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
Fiumicino  will  take  3  hrs.  ;  one  hour 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former;  carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  4  scudi.  A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ripa  Grande  every  morning, 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  and, 
leaving  again  at  3,  reaches  Rome  in 
the  evening :  by  this  conveyance  the 
tourist,  after  visiting  Fiumicino  and 
Porto,  can  proceed  to  Ostia,  and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.  The  pas- 
sage up  the  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer 
generally  having  coasting-vessels  in  tow. 

The  road  from  the  capital  to, Porto 
leaves  it  by  the  Porta  Portese,  and 
follows  the  ancient  Via  Portuensis 
for  about  1^  m.  to  Pozzo  Pantaleo, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Verde,  when 
it  branches  off  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Portuensis  following  the  plain  along 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  modern 
road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Via 
Campana  as  far  as  Ponte  Galera,  is 
hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  ridges 
and  valleys  for  the  first  7  m.,  run- 
ning; at  first  through  a  well-cultivated 


region  chiefly  of  vineyards,  which  fur- 
nish the  best  wine  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  3  m.  from 
Rome  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Villa  San- 
tucci,  General  Gudinot's  head-quarters 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  ;  and 
4  m.  farther  the  wooded  valley  of  the 
Magliana,  near  wdiere  it  opens  into  the 
plain  bordering  on  the  Tiber :  the  ex- 
tensive farm-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen 
in  the  latter  and  on  our  1.,  on  the  site 
of  a  Pra^dium  Manlianum,  became  one 
of  the  favourite  villa  residences  of 
several  Popes,  and  especially  of  Leo 
X.,  who  there  caught  his  last  ill- 
ness in  1521.  Their  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  trom  malaria.  The 
farms  now  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Cecilia,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  ownership,  the  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  Jn  the 
court  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  The 
apartments  surrounding  it  bear  in- 
scriptions of  Julius  IL  and  Innocent 

vin. 

[An  agreeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese, branching  off  from  the  road  to 
Fiumicino  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills 
of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo- 
logist will  be  able  to  study  here  the 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the 
more  modern  diluvial  ones  (containing 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
&c.,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piche)  in  the  ex- 
tensive cuttings  recently  made  for  the 
railway.  In  carrying  a  new  embank- 
ment along  the  river  some  curious 
Roman  constructions  to  prevent  the 
Tiber's  encroachments  on  its  1.  bank 
have  been  discovered.  Persons  in  their 
carriage  can  proceed  about  2  m.  be- 
yond La  Magliana,  and  on  horseback 
the  whole  Nvay  to  Ponte  Galera.] 

Beyond  the  valley  of  Magliana  the 
road  runs  over  an  undulating  pasture 
region,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
;  ordinary  Campagna,  the  valleys  by 
i  which  it  is  intersected  being  laid  out  in 
i  meadow^s;  scarcely  an  habitation  is  to  be 
I  seen  ;  in  spring  the  iiel(^s^ar|^overed 
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with  plants  of  the  AsphocJelns,  here  called 
porazni,  from  the  disagreeable  smell 
which  their  flowers  exhale.  At  10  m. 
from  Eome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at 
tlie  Casale  del  J/'isckirclh,  from  which 
the  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bracing the  whole  line  of  coast  to  near 
Civita  Vecchia  on  one  side  (the  rt.),  and 
over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  the  other, 
with  Porto  Fiumicino  and  Ostia,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  is 
particniarly  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  we  arrive  at  the  farm-buildings 
and  Osteria  of  Ponte  di  Galera  on  the  i 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  from  which  ■ 
a  level  causeway,  5  m.  long,  and  in  a  | 
straight  line,  leads  to  Porto.  ! 

Porto. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the  | 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal-  j 
laviciui,  the  property  of  Prince  Tor-  • 
Ionia,  to  whom  the  country  around  i 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  farm- buildings, ! 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral  ^ 
of  Santa  Eufina  to  which  it  is  attached.   ! 

Before  reaching   the  farm-buildings, 
a  large  circular  brick  ruin  on  the  left  I 
is    supposed    to    have    been    a    temple  j 
dedicated  to  Portumnus,  the  divinity  of  I 
ports  and  harbours  ;  and  from  the  style  \ 
of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the  | 
time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are  : 
vaulted  _  chambers    of    good   masonry,  j 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
two  lines   of  wall,  which    formed   the  \ 
defences  of  the   town  towards   Ptome:  | 
they  extend  to  the  ancient  port,  which  | 
they  enclose,  as  well  as  the  buildings  , 
that    surround   it.      After   passing   the 
farm-buildings,  and  nearly  opposite  the  ; 
Villa  Pallavicini,  has  been  placed  the 
very  interesting  inscription  discovered 
on  the  spot,   which  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  port ;  it  states  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inundations  with  which 
Kome  had  been  threatened  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
cut  new  channels  from  the  then  exist- 
ing branch  into  it  in  a.d.  46.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  this  curious  record : — 

TI  .  CLAVDIYS  .  DRVSI  .  F  .  CAESAR— AVG  . 

GERMAN ICVS   .  PONTIF  .  MAX  .  TRIB  . 

POTEST.     ^^I    .    cos    III.    .     DESIG.     IIII  . 


IMP  XII  .  PP — FOSSIS  .  DVCTIS  .  A.  TIBERI 
OPERIS  .  PORTVS — CAVSSA  .  EMISSISQVE  . 
IN    .    MARE  .   VRBEM  . —  INVNDATIONIS  . 

PERicvLO  .  LiBERAviT.  A  sliort  Way 
beyond  this  we  pass  under  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  beneath,  open- 
ing on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  in 
niodern  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
jan's Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive 
area  is  now  reduced  to  a  marshy  state, 
although  preserving  its  hexagonal  form, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  ruins  of 
buildings  which  formed  the  ware- 
houses, the  emporium  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Kome  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  centuries,  represented  on  the  medals 
of  that  emperor.  Between  the  Portus 
Trajani  and  the  river  is  the  medieval 
Castle  of  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace, 
in  the  court  of  which  are  numerous 
ancient  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ch.  of  Santa  Pufina  close  by, 
with  Porto,  o-ives  an  episcopal  title  to 
the  sub-dean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals ;  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
and  offers  nothing  of  interest,  except  its 
bell-tower  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 

The  situation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
examination  from  those  interested  in 
the  engineering  works  of  Imperial 
Rome.  We  must  refer  such  persons 
to  the  descriptions  of  Fea  and  Canina, 
who  have  exhausted  the  subject.  For 
the  ordinarj'  visitor  it  may  suffice  to 
know  that  Ostia  had  been  the  port  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  period  —  not, 
however,  the  modern  Ostia,  but  the 
ruins  which  are  seen  l  mile  lower 
down  the  river;  and  that  the  Tiber 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
branch,  which,  from  the  increasing 
alluvial  deposits,  had  diminished  so 
much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi- 
gation, whilst  its  current  became  so 
impeded  by  the  extension  of  its  delta 
as  to  threaten  Rome  with  inunda- 
tion. To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
it  became  necessary  to  form  another 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish- 
ing the  length  of  its  course  towards 
the  sea.  Projected.by  Augustus,  these 
Hosted  by  VjOOV  IC 
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works  were  not.  executed  until  the  I  granted  by  Constantine  to  the  cli.  of 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  middle  of  the  |  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia. 
1st  centy.  The  Portus  tlJlaudii  appears]  A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto  to 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  and  |  Fiumicino.  The  ruins  on  the  rt. 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbour  opening  di- 1  belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
rectly  on  the  sea,  encircled  by  2  piers, '  or  Horrea,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius, 
with  a  third  insulated  one  or  break-  j  and  some  massive  constructions  are 
w^ater,  and  surmounted  by  a  light- ;  seen  on  the  1.  bordering  the  Fossa 
house,  to  protect  the  entrance.  In  the  \  Trajani;  the  point  to  which  they  extend 
course  of  time  this  port  also  began  to  \  towards  the  W.  marks  the  limit  of  the 
be  choked  up,  in  consequence  of  which  ;  sea-shore  at  the  time  they  were  con- 
that  which  we  noAV  see  was  commenced  structed.  Fiumicino,  wliich  derives  its 
by  Trajan,  and  completed  about  a.d.  '  name  from  the  smaller  river  on  which  it 
103.  The  circuit  of  the.  Claudian  Port]  stands,  is  of  recent  origin.  It  con- 
may  still  be  easily  followed  in  the  \  sists  of  a  range  of  houses  facing  the 
meadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal :  river,  on  which  may  be  always  seen 
dock  of  Trajan.  The  second  object,  moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
of  affording  \nn  increased  fall  to  the ;  their  way  to  and  from  Piome.  There 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  was  effected  by  j  is  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumicino,  and  the 
cutting  a  canal  by  which  it  reached  the  |  place  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  the 
sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by  the  sinuous  !  spring  hj  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
line  of  the  old  channel ;  and  it  is  to  the  i  in  May,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
latter  great  work  that  the  inscription  |  son,  these  birds  arriving  in  immense 
above  given  particularly  refers.  A  ;  numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
second  canal  was  subsequently  added,    tion  on    this   part    of  the    coast.      In 


by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  communi- 
cated with  the  Tiber,  and  by  which  the 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Rome  without  unloading,  and 
to  carry  their  cargoes  to  the  capital 
without  re-entering  the  sea. 

The  silting  up  of  the  Port  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  so  much  dependent  on  its 
maritime  commerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 


summer  and  autumn  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from 
the  prevalence  of  malaria — the  Govern- 
ment officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Rome  during  the  night.  At 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
massive  castle,  built  in  1773  by  Cle- 
ment XIV.  Itw^as  then  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  but  is  now^  (March,  1858) 
315  yds.  from  it.*  On  its  summit  is 
an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  narrow^  between 


undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan,  j  2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  ex- 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of  ^  tended  to  increase  the  current  and  its 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was  \  scouring  effect  on  the  bar.  The  view 
surrounded  with  warehouses.  Its  cir-,from  the  summit  of  the  castle  is  very 
cuit,  which  is  still  nearly  entire,  mea- 1  fine,  extending  from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of 
sures  2400  yds. ;  the  greatest  depth  of  i  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape  Circello,  and 
water  in  it  now  scarcely  reaches  10  ft.   \  in  clear  weather  to  the  Ponza  Islands  ; 


whilst  inland  the  panorama  of  the 
Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sabine  Mountains 
is  unequalled. 

On  leaving  Fiumicino  the  tourist 
may  proceed  to  Ostia,  either  by  tra- 
versing the  Isola  Sacra,  3  m.,  to  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  near  which  he  will 

Or  more  accurately  291^  metres  (314  2-3rds 


A  ne\y  canal  from  the  Tiber,  opening 
into  the  hexagonal  basin  of  Trajan, 
was  at  the  same  time  excavated,  and 
forms  the  modern  N.  branch  of  the 
river  or  Fiumicino,  which  extends  from 
beyond  Porto  to  the  sea,  and  is  now 
the  only  navigable  one — the  space  be- 
tween the  Fossa  Trajani,  as  this  canal 
was  called,  and  the  old  channel  of 
the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvial  tract    y^^^ds)  from  the  centre  of  the   tower  to  low- 

,,  \     \  '    V    1      o  '  water  maii-c  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance,  from 

<-alled   the    Isola  bacra,    a   name   pro- j  ^  g^^^.^.^  executed  by  the, Captain  of  the  Port 
bably  derived  from   its   having  been  |  Apriii,  issi.  Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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fiud  a  feny-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  Boacciana  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  Roman  Ostia.  The  Torre 
cli  B.  Michele,  lower  down  the  river,  is  an 
interesting  landmark,  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  increase  of  the  delta  in 
modern  times,  haying  been  erected  in 
1569  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from 
which  it  is  now  1815  yds.  distant.* 


Excursion  to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano, 
Tor  Paterno,  Pratica,  and  the 
Coast  of  Latium. 

Should  the  tourist  not  have  gone  to 
Ostia  from  Fiumicino  and  Porto,  and 
Welshes  to  combine  his  visit  there  with  a 
tour  through  the  maritime  district  of 
Latium,  his  best  plan  will  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  Rome  to  Ostia,  and  extend 
his  excursion  to  Pratica,  Ardea,  and 
Porto  d'  Anzio.  There  are  no  public 
conveyances  to  Ostia  :  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  hire  a  light  vehicle,  as  the  roads 
beyond  Castel  Fusano  are  very  heavy, 
and  w-hich  may  be  done  for  about  2i  scudi 
a  day.  Castel  Fusano  may  be  ma'de  the 
first  night's  resting-place,  Ardea  the 
second,  and  Porto  d' Anzio  the  third, 
from  which  Astura  can  be  visited; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marshy  district  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello.  For  many, 
and  especially  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
visit   these  several  places  in  separate 


d' Anzio  will  alone  repay  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue.  As  the  inn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriao-e — 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince  Chigi 
to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept during  the  viUeggiatnra  of  the 
family  there  in  May  and  June. 

Ostia  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Rome.  A 
carriage  for  4  pei'sons  to  go  and  return 
in  the  same  day  may  be  hired  for  5  scudi. 
The  journey  from  Rome  will  occupy  3  h. 
The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  folloNvs  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
running  near  to  the  1,  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Soon 
after  passing  the  basilica,  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  strikes  off  to  the  1..  and  in  the 
angle  between  it  and  the  road  to  Ostia 
considerable  ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alex- 
andrians have  been  discovered.  At  the 
spot  where  our  road  approaches  nearest 
to  the  river,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Porto 
di  Pozzolana,  from  Avhich  is  shipped 
the  pozzolana  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  this  neighbourhood.  From 
here  for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  is  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  the  river 
Albanus,  which  has  its  source  from  the 
Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  is 
crossed  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via  Lau- 
ren tiua,  still  used  as  the  carriage-road 
to  Decima  and  Pratica,  branches  off  on 
the  1.  A  very  extensive  plain  of  pas- 
turage-land extends  on  the  rt.  to  the 
Tiber.  At  the  distance  of  9  m.  from 
Rome,  before  reaching  the  osteria  of 
Mcdafede,  we  cross  the  river  of  Decimo, 
a  considerable  stream  ;  and  U  m.  far- 
ther a  ravine,  traversed  by  the  Ponte 
deJla  RefoHa,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 


excursions,  returning  to  Rome  the  j  of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  the  same 
same  evening,  which  may  be  done  for  |  style,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
all,  save  Porto  d' Anzio.  We  may  add  j  Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  Pra^nestina 
that,  as  regards  classical  associations  (p.  373).  It  dates  probably  from  the 
and  sonie  fine  scenery,  the  excursions  7th  century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano,  and  Porto  of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
^  ^^  .  From    here    the    road  '  gradually    as- 

ibe  deU«  Tr  T?bcf  S  'e'Sg^t  Te-   r ''S*?'  *'^""l'^   Pasturages,   then 

sent  at  llie  enormous  rate  of  I2i  feet  annually  ^^^'^^g"  low  woods,  passing  occasion- 
between  the  mouths  of  both  of  its  branches  and  I  ^^^7  ^^^^  fragments  of  Roman  pave- 
along  the  ^Y.  side  of  the  Isola  Sacra.  I  ment,  until  itHg§^^%ytt^C)i@]gil0evel  at 
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the  12th  m.,  from  Avhere  there  is  a  fine 
view  over  Ostia,  the  windings  of  the 
Tiber,  and  its  delta.  As  we  draw  nearer 
to  Ostia  we  discover  the  salt-marshes 
which  Livy  mentions  as  having  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ancus  Martins.  The  road 
crosses  their  northern  extremity  by  an 
ancient  causeway,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  reach  the  village  of  modern  Ostia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  environs  of 
l\ome  this  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly. The  population  scarcely  num- 
bers 100  Inhab. ;  and  during  the  summer 
heats,  when  the  neighbouring  coast  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  small  amount 
is  still  more  reduced.  The  destruction 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  .5th  century  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deserted  until  a.d. 
830,  when  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  Gregory  IV.  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.  The 
pope  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  Grego- 
riopolis.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV. 
(a.d.  847-856)  it  became  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  which 
Eaphael  has  immortalised  in  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican.  For  many  centuries  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
population  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable as  late  as  1408,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king 
of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.  The  fortifications  were  sub- 
sequently repaired  by  Martin  V.,  whose 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
About  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Es- 
touteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Castle,  which  was 
built  and  fortified  by  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia  for  2 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  Ostia,  consists  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  bj^  a  curtain  tmd  defended 
bv  a  ditch.     The   arms   of   the  della 


Eovere  family  (an  ilex,  Jiohnr),  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  the  founder,  are 
still  seen  over  the  gate.  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes ;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  3  cen- 
turies. It  became  memorable  for  the 
cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  lauded  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  fortress 
of  Ostia,  with  the  solitary  pine  which 
stands  in  front  of  it,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Modern  Ostia,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  nothing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the- castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  della  Povere  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baccio  Pintelli :  some'  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it.  'The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  Papal  States  :  the  Church  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  while  other  accounts 
refer  its  establishment  to  the  pontificate 
of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.d.  229,  and  regard  S. 
Ciriacus  as  its  first  bishop.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  pope,  w'hen  not  already 
a  priest  at  his  election,  was  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  always  the 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  Tiie  see 
was  united  to  that  of  Velletri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  diocese. 

1'he  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  modern  vil- 
lage. This  celebrated  city,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Latin  historians, 
was  founded  by  Ancus  Martius  as  the 
port  of  l^om^^^^|ji^y^-0^(5enturies 
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was  the  scene  of  the  embarkation  of 
several  important  expeditions  to  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  Koman  world. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus  for  Spain,  and  of 
Claudius  on  his  expedition  to  Britain. 
The  port,  however,  had,  during  the 
Imperial  period,  become  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  increasing  deposits  of  the 
Tiber :  Claudius  had  already  begun  his 
new  harbour  on  the  N,  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
port  of  Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, choked  up.  The  fame  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  zEdes 
Castroram  of  Ammian,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Eoman  patricians  abun- 
dantly scattered  along  the  coast,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  frequented  its 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  its 
harbour;  but  the  groAving  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Portus  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  walls 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contained 
80,000  Inhab.^  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  foundations  of  buildings  of  inferior 
architecture,  in  a  great  measure  con- 
cealed imder  a  mass  of  debris.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  excavations 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  spot 
than  for  the  interest  of  the  ruins.  The 
most  important  buildings  of  which  any 
vestiges  remain  are  a  temple  and  a 
theatre.  The  Temple,  of  which  the 
cella  is  entire,  is  a  fine  brick  structure, 
i.ipon  a  raised  platform,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  wide 
gateway,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  single  mass  of  raannor  Africanus. 
Beneath  the  cella  are  extensive  vault- 
ings. The  altar  of  the  divinity  is  still 
in  its  place.  In  front  stood  a  hexastyle 
Corinthian  pronaos  in  Seravezza  marble 
columns,  to  which  led  a  portico  sur- 
rounded by  columns  of  grey  granite, 
all  which  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  forum.  Antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  to  what  divinity  this  temple 
was  dedicated.  From  the  style  of  its 
masonry  and  architecture  it  has  been  re- 


ferred to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Near  it 
is  a  round  subterranean  chamber  with 
niches,  called  the  Arco  di  Mercurio, 
which  retains  some  traces  of  ancient 
painting.  The  Theatre,  S.,  and  not  far 
from  the  ch.  of  St.  Sebastian,  is  remark- 
able as  the  spot  on  which  many  early 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom :  the 
semicircular  walls,  and  a  few  of  the  seats 
I  and  pilasters,  are  still  visible.  Behind 
I  the  Temple,  and  extending  along  the 
I  river-bank,  are  extensive  ruins,  supposed 
to  belong  to  warehouses;  those  farther 
W.,  and  extending  to  Torre  Boacciana, 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  constructed  here  a 
vast  emporium  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century,  as  we  see  represented  on  his 
medals.  S.  of  the  Temple,  and  500  yards 
distant,  are  other  ruins,  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  the  forum  erected  by  Aurelian, 
oneof  the  latest  of  the  Imperial  additions 
to  Ostia.  The  only  other  ruins  which 
deserve  mention  are  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  and  some  unimportant  founda- 
tions of  the  city  walls.  The  excava- 
tions from  M'hich  these  ruins  derive 
their  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
explorers  were  our  coimtrymen,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British 
consul  at  Home,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young 
Augustus,  the  Ganymede  of  Pha?.dimus, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  were  brought  to  light. 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  begun  under  the  direction  of  Pius 
VII.,  and  continued  for  3  successive 
years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results : 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our 
account  of  the  Vatican  collection  which 
does  not  bear  record  of  the  important 
works  which  were  thus  recovered.  Not- 
withstanding these  discoveries,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  numerous  limekilns 
in  the  woods  of  Ostia  have  for  centuries 
been  supplied  with  ancient  marbles. 
When  Poggio  visited  Ostia  with  Cosimo 
de*  Medici,  they  found  the  people  occu- 
pied with  burning  an  entire  temple  into 
lime,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
estimate  the  immense  number  of  anti- 
quities which  must  have  been  consumed 
since  the  period  of  tkeivT/isiti  Jn  1824 
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Signor  Cartoni  of  Rome  undertook  a 
series  of  excavations  on  the'  W.  side 
of  modern  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  result  of  his  re- 
searches was  the  discovery  of  numerous 
inscriptions  and  some  fine  sarcophagi. 
In  one  of  the  tombs  he  found  the  most 
beautiful  sarcophagus  which  has  yet 
been  obtained  from  these  ruins :  it  is 
of  white  marble,  covered  with  exqui- 
site bas-reliefs  representing  the  visit 
of  Diana  to  Endymion,  and  is  now  at 
Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Western.  Excavations  have 
been  continued  at  Ostia  during  the  last 
two  years,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gate  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  of  several  streets— the  road  having 
been  as  usual  lined  with  tombs,  many 
of  which  had  been  subsequently  used 
as  places  of  interment  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  most  important  dis- 
covery, however,  has  been  much  lower 
down  and  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
consisting  of  a  large  square  open  court 
covered  with  mosaics,  and  preceded  by 
an  atrium  or  vestibule,  paved  in  the 
same  way  but  coarser,  in  front  of  which 
passed  the  street.  This  large  open 
space  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pales- 
tra ;  out  of  it  opens  a  square  hall  at  a 
low^er  level,  and  which  was  evidently 
a  cold  bath,  approached  by  descending 
steps.  In  the  niches  round  were  st.^tues ; 
one  now  headless  is  extremely  interest- 
ing from  its  being  painted  in  brilliant 
colours  and  having  thje  foot  worn 
down ;  probably,  representing  a  divi- 
nit}',  it  was  revered  like  that  of  the 
modern  St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  underwent  the  same  pro- 
cess of  kissing  by  devotees  as  that  with 
which  the  Christian  is  now  honoured 
in  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  Another  but  much  smaller 
room  opens  out  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  j 
palestra,  which  was  evidently  a  hot  or 
vapour  bath,  from  the  numerous  earthen 
pipes  built  into  the  walls,  communicat- 
ing with  a  small  furnace  or  heating 
apparatus  beneath :  on  the  floor  of  this 
hot  bath  are  good  mosaics  of  genii  rid- 
ing upon  dolphins.  It  is  in  this  neigh-  j 
bourhood  that  the  most  important  | 
excavations  now  in  progress  at  Ostia  is 
being  carried  on ;  some  mutilated  in-  i 


scriptions   of  interest  have  also   been 
found  near  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city. 

The  Torre  Boacciana  is  also  remark- 
I  able  for  the  excavations  made  in  its  vici- 
I  nity  by  Mr.  Pagan  in  1797.  The  dis- 
I  covery  of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortune 
I  and  Antinous  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
I  the  Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
I  cury,  the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and 
j  Antoninus  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius 
Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Commodus,  the 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  were 
the  results  of  these  researches.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Torre 
Boacciana  commands  the  course  of 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
^neas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  The 
view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas- 
sical tourist  will  not  fail  to  ascend  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  the 
well-known  description  of  Virgil,  which 
still  applies  to  the  locality  in  all  respects 
but  the  woods,  which  no  longer  exist 
on  the  banks  of  the  river: — 

"  Jam  que  nibescebat  radiis  mare,  et  se  there  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis  : 
Cum   venti   i)osuere,    omnis  que  rcpentc  re- 

sedit 
Flatus,  et  in  lento  luctantur  mamiore  tonsse. 
Atque  hie  /Eneas  ingentem  ex  oequore  lucum 
Prospicit.  Hunc  inter  fliuvio  Tiberinus  amseno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena 
In  mare  prorumpit  :    varire    circumque  su- 

praque 
AssuetfB  ripis  volucres  et  fluminis  alveo 
iEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 
Flectere  iter  sociia,  terra?que  advertere  proras 
Imperat,  et  Isetus  fiuvio  succedit  opaco." 

JEiu  Yii.  25. 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  trees,  the  woods  ex- 
tending towards  Macarese  on  the  N., 
and  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano 
on  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this  tower, 
which  could  have  been  seen  by  ^Eneas 
from  his  ships  when  he  made  the  land, 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

BetAveen  modern  Ostia  and  the 
Torre  Boacciana  the  Tiber  makes  a 
bend  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Isola  Sacra ;  in  this  curve  many  anti- 
quaries have  fixed  the  position  of  the 
ancient  roads^^(J^  ^^^Oegfe   ^^^th 
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more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  near  to 
Torre  Boacciana.  This  latter  locality 
agrees  more  accurately  >vith  the  ac- 
count of  ancient  writers  respecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  now 
2|  m.  distant  from  the  modern  castle. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  supposition 
that  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.  This  exploit  of 
the  corsairs,  which  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is 
well  known  by  the  indignant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
"pro  Lege  '^l^mYm  •'' —NamquAd  ego 
Ostiense  incommodion  atque  illmn  lahem 
atqae  ignominknn  reipuhllcce.  qncerar, 
quum  prope-  inspectantihus  vohis  classis  ea, 
cci  consul  popuU  Romani  prcepositu^  esset, 
a  pradonibus  capta  atque  oppressa  est. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciana, 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower  called  the 
Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciana  is  a 
ferry  to  the  Isola  Sacra^  a  sandy  tract 
9  m.  in  circumference,  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
converted  into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto,  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  5th  centy.  under  the 
name  of  "Libanus  Alm^c  Veneris,"  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the 
spring  Avith  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sacra ;  it  is  supposed  that  this  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine. 


Castel  Fusano. 

A  carriage-road  of  2  m.  leads  from 
Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  a  castel- 
lated casino  of  the  Chigi  family.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
plantation,  not  so  venerable  as  the 
Pineta  of  Ravenna,  but  having  a  great 
similarity  to  that  celebrated  forest.  The 
casino  was  built  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and  is  one  of 
the  good  specimens  of  the  fortified 
country  seats  of  that  period.  In  order 
to  protect  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  and 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  little 
better  than  a  ladder  by  which  only 
one  person  can  ascend  at  a  time.  On 
the  summit  of  the  central  tower  are 
stone  figures  of  sentinels,  placed  there 
to  deceive  the  pirates  by  an  appear- 
ance of  protection.  The  apartments 
are  decorated  with  paintings,  aud 
fitted  up  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Roman  villas.  In  the  last  century  the 
property  was  sold  by  the  Sacchetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  In  front  of 
the  house  is  a  fine  avenue  leading  to 
the  shore,  paved  with  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava  taken  from  the  Via 
Severiana,  and  resembling  entirely  an 
ancient  via,  except  in  the  absence 
of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini ;  each 
space  between  the  latter  representing 
a  stadium.  The  woods  on  each  side, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ilexes,  abound 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  high  sand- 
bank at  its  extremity  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  casino  is  in- 
teresting, as  marking  the  site  of  Pliny's 
Laurentine  villa,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  foundations  are  still  visible, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laurentum  and  Ostia,  v.'hich 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  these 
territories,  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror in  whose  reign  thev  were  set 
up  is  careMl^  i^l£id00gi€from  his 
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Tor  Paterno  (Laurentum), 


dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Cams  or  Cari- 
nus  (a.d.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy-  j 
ing  a  visit  to  Castel  Fusano  is  the 
spring ;  in  summer  and  autumn  it : 
swa*'ms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not  j 
free  from  malaria.  Castel  Fusano  is  |^ about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fusano,  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  rising,  formed  by  :  a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  h  m. 
the  ancient  sand-downs  thrown  up  by  :  from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
the  sea,  having  behind  it  the  Stagno,  i  soldiers  belonging  to  the  coast-guard, 
or  pestilential  Lake  of  Ostia,  which  j  The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 
here  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the  \  this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum, 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south ;  a  vast  j  the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latium, 
area,  from  which  the  outfall  towards  '  founded  70  years  before  the  siege  of 


the  Mediterranean  is  barred  by  a  simi 
Jar  sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon  this  sandy 
range- that  are  situated  the  fine  woods 
Macchie  or  Selve,  that  border  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Circtcan  promontory.  A  second 
line  of  sand-downs  is  now  in  progress 
of  beino-  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in 


Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence  of  Latinus  when  /Eneas 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  More 
recent  investigation  of  the  locality 
has  led  antiquarian  topographers  to 
reject  that  opinion,  and  to  fix  the  site  of 
Laurentum  at  the  farm  of  La  Capocotta, 
3  miles    farther   inland,   which   corre- 


our  walk  from  Castel  Fusano  to   the  !  spends   better  with  the   description   of 


shore,  and  along  the  sea-line  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  they  enclose  the 
chain  of  salt-water  lakes  of  Fogliano, 
Caprolace,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Proceeding  by  the  road  from  Ostia  to 
Porto  d' Anzio,  which  follows  the  line  of 


Virgil,  "  the  Ardua  Moenia  "  and  the 
"  Vasta  Palus"  beneath,  in  the  12th  book 
of  the  iEneid.  There  are  numerous 
ruins  about  Capocotta,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  will  easily  explain  the 
possibility    of  a  large  tract  of  marsh 


the  Via  Severiana,  we  enter  the  Lau-  :  having  intervened  between  it  and  the 
rentine  forest,  that  skirts  the  shores  I  sea  at  that  distant  period.    Tor  Paterno 


of  the  Mediterranean  in  an  almost  un- 
interrupted line  for  nearly  60  m.  It 
spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m. 
from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with  buf- 
faloes, wild  boars,  &c.  As  we  ap- 
proach Tor  Paterno  it  contains  plan- 
tations of  gigantic  stone-pines,  the  ilex, 
the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and  is  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  hunter  or  a  few 
charcoal-burners,  whose  fires  are  now 
and  then  seen  among  the  dense  thickets 
of  the  forest: — 

"  Bis  senos  pepigere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra, 
Per  sylvas  Teucri  mixtique  impime  Latini, 
Evravere  jiigis.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipenui 
Eraxiaus  ;  evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pinus ; 
Eobora,    iiec    cmieis    et    olentem    scindere 

ccdrum, 
Nee  plaiistris  cejjsont  vectare   gemeutibus 

ornos."  -7??7.  xi,  133. 


Stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa  ; 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  that  to  which  Commodus  was 
sent  by  his  physicians.  The  old  brick 
tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  parts  of  the 
Alban  hills,  was  a  place  of  some 
strength  even  in  recent  times,  and  was 
dismantled  hj  the  English  cruisers 
in  1809.  The  marshy  ground  round 
La  Capocotta  is  still  remarkable  for  the 
frogs,  whose  ancestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  coast : — 

"  An  Laurentiuo  turpes  in  littore  ranas, 
Et  satius  teniies  ducere,  credis,  acos?" 

Ejx  x.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
deep  sand,  leads  from  Tor  Paterno  to 
Rome  by  the  ancieB^ijS'iBCMil^ntina, 
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passing  through  Porcigliano,  or  Castel 
Porciano,  Avhere  there  is  a  handsome 
villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  di  Mag- 
liano,  and  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for  several 
miles,  but  the  trees  have  so  encroached 
upon  it  in  many  places  that  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  have  been  displaced 
by  their  roots.  The  views  in  different 
parts  of  this  forest  are  of  the  grandest 
character ;  the  distance  to  Eome  by  it  is 
about  16m. :  there  is  another  but  longer 
route  through  Decima  (both  these  roads 
unite  at  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso)  ;  and  a 
third  from  Porcigliano  to  the  Osteria 
di  Malafede,  on  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Ostia.  Before  we  proceed 
southwards  it  will  be  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  guide  at  Tor  Paterno,  who  will 
pilot  us  through  the  forest  to  Pratica, 
5  m.,  as  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal- 
burners  are  not  always  a  sufficient 
guide  through  the  wilderness  between 
the  two  places. 


Pratica  (Lavinium). 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
he  might  expect  to  experience  in  such 
a  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  iEneas  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum ;  as  Alba  Longa 
afterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
was  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
pulation. It  is  situated  on  a  strip  I 
of  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  by  I 
130  broad,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  i 
the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the  • 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
Si  natural  bridge  of  rock.    The  modern  \ 


name  is  a  corruption  of  civitas  Fatrica, 
or  Patras,  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Fatris  Dei  Indigetis,  the 
title  by  which  the  Heroum  was.  dedi- 
cated to  /Eneas  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Nuraicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
few  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation in  the  fields.  The  place 
is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
Avhose  fatal  influence  the  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its 
lofty  tower,  rising  jTrom  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
the  CircEGan  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  for 
carriages  :  it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Ar- 
deatina  near  la  Solfatara,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo,  Another  road, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  across  the  country 
from  the  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  called  the  Fio 
Torto,  identified  by  the  best  modern 
aufhorities  with  the  classical  Numicus 
in  which  iEneas  was  drowned.  If  we 
follow  this  torrent  to  its  mouth,  we 
shall  find  that  it  forms  an  immense 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
graving in  the  duchess  of  Devon- 
shire's edition  of  ,  Annibale  Caro's 
translation  of  thcfeyzfcaOOOl'fi'gil  com- 
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memoratcs  the  "  fontis  stagna  Numi- 
ci ;"  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

"  Corniger  hanc  cupidis  rapuisse  Numicius  undis 
Creditur  et  stagnis  occoluisse  suis." 

Fasti,  iii.  647. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemiui,  in 
M^iich  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium, 
the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
About  3  m.  from  here,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Torre  Vajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1794  by  the  late 
duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  specimens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
a  statue  of  Venus.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentum.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil. 


Ardea, 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
*'  mighty  name"  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls  : — 

"  Locus  Ardea  quondmu 
Dictus  avis ;   et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea 
nomen."  .-£■».  vii.  411. 

(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  best  plan  Avill  be  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family 
at  Rome,  which  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.)  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock,  distant  4  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by  deep 


natural  ravines  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  united  to  the  table-land  by 
an  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  which 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plkin  below,  where 
some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
entrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Ce- 
sarini, to  w^hom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modern 
village  we  may  trace  some  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel : 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  construction.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Turnus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  ^neid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it  afforded 
to  Camillus  during  his  exile ;  he  de- 
feated Brennus  and  the  Gauls  beneath 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  summoned 
to  return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  about  22  m. 
from  Rome :  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  by  the  cross-road 
from  Pratica  near  the  Solfatara,  whence 
it  proceeds  to  Rome  by  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  S. 
Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
the  1.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degi'  Incastri, 
and  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  FovSso  della  Moletta  arrive  at  the 
Tor  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From  this  point  we 
continue  our  excursion  in  a  line  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Volsci.  The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  through  dense  but 
picturesque  forests  of  oaks  and  ilexes, 
here  and  there  interspersed  -with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  (^  9\'^AyP>ii^  Tor 
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cli  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasio,  and  at  an  equal  distance  towards 
Porto  d'Anzio  the  Torre  Caldara,  near 
which  there  are  some  sulphureous 
springs.     4  m.  farther  we  reach 


Porto  d'Anzio, 

16  m.  from  Ardea,  and  37  from  Rome, 
the  representative  of  Antium,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  seaports  of  Imperial 
Kome.  There  is  a  small  inn  where 
travellers  may  find  tolerable  acconr- 
modation;  and  Signor  Ambrogio  Pol- 
lastrini  accommodates  visitors,  at  so 
much  per  day,  be  their  stay  long  or 
short ;  good  beds  and  fair  table. 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  with  the  epithet  "  most  splendid." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  Coriolanus,  "  a  name 
unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,'' 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen  : — 

"  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium :  City, 
'  ris  I  that  made  thy  widows  ;  many  au  heir 
Of  tliese  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop  :  then  kno\Y  me 

not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me." 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Msenius  Nepos,  b.c.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.  After  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Romans  to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
Astura,  farther  on  the  coast,  which 
he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 
The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero, 


i  who  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
!  ing  its  ancient  grandeur  :  he  adorned 
I  it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
j  build  villas  on  its  shores.  The  2  moles 
j  constructed  by  Nero  still  remain,  a 
fine  example  of  hydraulic  architecture. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement ;  and  stand,  like  all 
the  ancient  Roman  moles,  upon  open 
arches.  One  of  them  is  2700  ft.  in 
length,  the  other  1600:  they  enclosed 
an  extensive  basin,  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  length  of  the  largest  mole.  A  light- 
house or  pharos  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
About  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new  port  from 
the  designs  of  Zinaghi,  who  added  a 
short  pier  at  rt.  angles  with  the  eastern 
mole,  and  filled  up  the  open  arches  of 
the  Roman  construction.  The  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
both  ports  are  now  useless  except  for 
vessels  of  small  burthen.  Beyond  this 
we  see  beneath  the  Villa  Borghese  the 
remains  of  the  Pamfilian  mole,  con- 
structed some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  arrest  this  silting 
up  ;  but  it  has  only  added  to  the  evil, 
and  the  once  fine  harbour  is  now  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  old  tower  and 
fortifications  were  dismantled  by  the 
English  cruizers  during  their  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  in  1813.  Porto 
d'Anzio  was  an  important  station  in- 
termediate between  Gaeta  and  Leg- 
horn, and  it  Avas  considered  necessary 
to  destroy  it  in  order  to  prevent  its 
affording  shelter  to  the  small  craft  of 
the  enemy.  Sundry  projects  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  restoring  the 
port  of  Anzio,  and  converting  it  into  a 
refuge  harbour,  so  much  required  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  also  been 
lately  proposed  to  connect  it  with 
Rome  by  a  branch  railway,  from  the 
Pio  Latina  line,  which  passes  2  m. 
below  Albano. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Antium  have 
not  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
some  high  mounds  seen^aii^entering 
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the  town  conceal  probably  interesting 
fragments  which  may  still  be  brought 
to  light.  The  only  ruins  of  the 
Volscian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quarter 
called  the  Vignaccie :  they  are  built 
of  quadrilateral  masses  irregTilarly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  large  size. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
eminence  above  the  shore,  while  that 
which  rose  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors was  situated  on  the  sea-side. 
Near  the  entrance  of  P.  d'Anzio,  on 
the  rt.  hand,  we  have  a  fine  ruin  of 
imperial  construction,  supposed  to  be 
the  villa  of  Nero :  it  is  opposite  to 
the  modern  barracks,  and  consists  of 
several  rooms  and  baths,  which  still 
retain  their  mosaic  pavement  and  their 
painted  walls.  The  villa  appears  to 
have  been  of  great  extent,  but  its  chief 
interest  is  derived  from  the  number  of 
works  of  art  which  have  been  dis- 
covered among  its  ruins.  The  Apollo 
Belvedere  was  found  here  in  the  time 
of  Julius  II. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  ^Esculapius, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaurus  to  Eome ; 
nor  of  the  more  famous  shrine  of 
Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  for  the  projected 
expedition  of  Augiistus  to  Britain  : — 

"  0  Diva  graturn  quoi  regis  Antium, 
Priesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  fuueribns  trinmplios." 

Od.  I.  XXXV. 

The  modern  town  of  Porto  d'Anzio, 
containing  1000  Inhab.,  belongs  to 
Prince  Borghese,  whose  villa  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  acropolis  of  the 
Volscian  city.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  and  during  the  winter, 
spring,  and  early  summer,  nowhere  can 
be  more  delightful  as  a  residence, 
when  it  is  much  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing. The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood  affords  abundant 
occupation  to  the  artist,  and  the  lofty 
and  well-wooded  banks  which  bound 
the   coast  effectually  protect  it  from 


the  N.  winds.  The  view  from  the 
tower  of  the  Villa  Borghese  is  ex- 
tremely fine :  on  the  1.  it  commands 
the  line  of  coast  towards  Nettuno  and 
the  Circaean  promontory;  further 
inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volscian  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque villages,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills : 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Monte  Cavo ; 
and  farther  on  Genzano,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  &c.  &c.  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'  Anzio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Frangipanis,  who  were  lords  of  Astura 
in  the  13th  century:  it  bears  the  arms 
of  Innocent  X.,  of  the  Pamfili  family, 
who  repaired  its  outworks  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th.  The  fortress  was 
partially  restored  in  the  time  of  Pius 
VII.  as  a  prison.  Pius  IX.  has  now  a 
villa  here^  where  he  passes  a  part  of  the 
summer. 

Porto  d'  Anzio  is  37  m.  from  Rome. 
There  are  2  roads :  an  excellent  one 
leading  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
forest  by  Carroceto  to  Fonte  di  Papa,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Corioli,  and  from 
thence  along  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills, 
falling  into  the  high  road  from  Rome 
to  Albano  at  Frattocchie ;  the  other, 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  passing  through 
Ardea,  already  described.  The  latter 
route  in  its  passage  through  the  forest 
is  not  a  regular  road,  but  a  mere  track 
for  the  country  carts :  the  immense 
quantity  of  loose  sand  and  the  abun- 
dance of  mosquitoes  add  seriously  to 
the  annoyances  of  the  journey,  and 
without  a  guide  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  recognise  the  line  of  route  in  many 
places  where  it  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal- 
burners.  [An  omnibus,  a  very  fair 
conveyance,  leaves  Rome  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
returning  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
passing  by  le  Frattocchie  and  the  Via 
Appia'Nuova,  employing  10  hrs.,  halting 
for  2  at  the  half-way  house  of  Fonte  di 
Papa  belo^  Civita^  <La^>ji^^[^y  this 
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conveyance  the  tourist  who  has  visited  j  interested  with  the  picturesque  cos- 
Ostia,  and  does  not  care  to  examine  the  |  tume  of  the  female  population,  which 
environs  of  Tor  Paterno,  Pratica,  and  |  differs  altogether  from  that  of  the 
Ardea,  can  complete  his  exploration  of:  villages  of  Latium,  and  is  Oriental  in 
the  maritime  district  of  Latium.]  its   character.     The  tradition  is   that 

the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries. 


Nettuno, 

about  2  m.  E.  of  Porto  d'Anzio,  with  a 
small  inn  where  travellers  will  find 
beds.  Nettuno,  with  a  population  of 
1200  Inhab.,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  CoGuo,  the  port  of  Antium, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius ;  but  on  exa- 
mining the  coast  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine the  necessity  which  could  induce 
the  Volscians  to  form  a  harbour  at 
this  spot,  Avhen  their  own  promontory 
at  Antium  must  have  afforded  more 
eflectual  and  better  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  the  Eoman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Coeno  of  Diony- 
sius any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modern  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localites.  The 
whole  coast  betw^een  Porto  d'Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Roman  villas.  The  first  object  that 
attracts  attention  at  Nettuno  is  the 
fortress  built  by  Alexander  VI.,  and 
restored  by  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.  It  is  greatly  dilapidated,  and  is 
only  tenanted  by  a  fcAv  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  the  coast-guard  service.  The 
town,  with  the  territory,  belongs  to  the 
Borghese  famil}^  w^ho  purchased  it  in 
1831  from  the  government  for  400,000 
scudi.  It  contains  a  few  antiquities, 
fragments  of  columns  and  capitals, 
the  remains  probably  of  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.     The  traveller  will  be  more 


ASTURA, 

7  m.  from  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy ;  and 
beyond  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
torrent  called  the  Rio  di  S.  Rocco. 
Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
Roman  villas  and  baths,  which  continue 
all  the  way  to  Astura,  on  the  extremity 
of  a  peninsula,  to  which  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Insula  Asturse.  A 
lofty  tower,  visible  from  all  parts  of 
the  coast,  stands  upon  its  highest 
point,  and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  edifice  supposed  with  some 
probability  to  be  the  villa  of  Cicero. 
He  describes  it  in  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  Ed.  hie 
cpildem  locus  amcEHUs,  et  in  mari  ipso, 
qui  et  Aiitio  et  Circoeiis  aspici  possit. 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  from  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate.  The  island  of  Astura, 
as  early  as  the  12th  century,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Frangipani  family, 
from  whom  it  passed  successively  to 
the  Caetanis,  Contis,  Orsinis,  and  Co- 
lonnas.  The  tower,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  includes  within  its  walls  the 
vaults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress^,  the 
melancholy  scene  of  an  act  of  trea- 
chery which  has  rendered  the  name  of 
that  family  infamous  in  Italian  his- 
tory. In  12G8,  after  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  the  young  Conradin,  the 
last  of   the   house  of   Hohenstaufen, 
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took  refuge  here.  Jacopo  Frangipani, 
wlio  was  then  lord  of  Astura,  seized  the 
royal  fugitive  and  betrayed  him  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  d' Anjou,  by  whom 
he  was  babarously  executed  in  the 
Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Naples. 

Close  to  Astura  is  the  stream  of 
the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny ; 
and  below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
4  m.  beyond  Astura  is  the  Torre  di 
Foce  Verde,  from  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  only  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sanddowns, 
the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m, 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Lake 
of  Caprolace,  and  4  m.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  Circeean  pro- 
montory, where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circacus.  From  Torre 
Paola  the  path  follows  the  N.  base  of 
the  Circfean  promontorj^  for  5  m.  to 
Torre  Otevola,  from  which  it  runs 
along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiume 
Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  the 
outfall  of  the  Ufens  and  Amasenus, 
before  reaching  Terracina.  Travellers 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  will 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  the 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  the}^  may 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circaean  promon- 
tory on  their  way.  For  a  description 
of  Ihat  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  Randbooh  for  SoutJieni 
Italy,  Route  140. 


Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Cities 
OF  Cere,  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Tus- 

CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall   conclude  our  account  of 
the  environs   of  PvOme  with  a   slvetch 
of  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  sites  of 
those  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  which 
have   not  been  noticed   in    the  Hand- 
book  of   Central  Italy    (See   Rte.   101). 
Civita   Vecchia     may   be    considered 
'  the    central    point    for    the   traveller 
i  during    these    excursions.     V/e    have 
I  reserved  our  account  of  these  sites  for 
I  this  place,  because  it  seldom  happens 
I  that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  that  port, 
!  and  particularly  if  they  are  about  to 
visit  Rome  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
pared to   make  so    long  a  digression 
from  their  route.     They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  the  tour 
Avithout  that  preliminary  information 
so  necessary  to  appreciate  the  antiqui- 
ties.  A  visit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
to  the  Museo   Campana,   and    to   the 
other  Etruscan  collections  in  the  capital, 
will  prepare    the   tourist   for  this  ex- 
cursion   more    completely    than    any 
descriptions  in  books,  and  render  the 
journey  much  more  interesting. 

The  tourist  who  has  explored 
the  country  from  Florence  to  Rome 
by  Siena  (Routes  101  and  106)  will 
have  visited  Volterra,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Etruscan  cities  in 
Central  Italy:  and  he  may  have 
made  an  excursion  from  Viterbo  to 
the  cavern-sepulchres  of  Castel  d'Asso, 
Norchia,  and  Bieda,  and  have  ex- 
plored the  sites  of  Sutri  and  of  Veii 
on  the  same  route.  On  the  road  from 
Florence  by  Perugia  he  wdll  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  walls 
of  Cortona,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  he  has  traversed  the  central  road 
from  Perugia  to  Montefiascone  by 
Cittk  della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will 
have  examined  the  remains  at  Chiusi, 
the  capital  of  Porsenna.  These  cities 
are  better  known  and  more  accessible 
than  those  we  are  about  to  describe, 
but    they    are    not  (i^Q^^^toeresting 
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or  iustructive.  The  sites  which  may 
be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion 
from  l\ome  are  Ccsre  and  Pyrgos,  lying- 
near  the  road  .to  Civita  Vecchia ; 
and  those  situated  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  viz.  I'arciuinil, 
Valci,  Tuscanic,  &c.  If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited  Viterbo,  he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 1 
ploring  Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Asso, : 
Sutri,"and  Veii.  As  many  of  these  j 
places  have  no  inns,  the  traveller  should  j 
endeavour  to  furnish  himself  with  i 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the  \ 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned  \ 
ecclesiastics  who  have  laboured  in  \ 
illustrating  their  respective  localities, ; 
and  are  always  read)'^  to  extend  their  | 
assistance  to  strangers.  It  is  scarcely  : 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.  Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  the  Etruscan  collections  at 
Rome  Avill  derive  every  information 
from  Mr.  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,'  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  from 
Canina's  '  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia,'  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  'Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria'  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  she 
first  called  attention  of  English  tra- 
vellers in  recent  times.  The  two  first 
works  contain  valuable  maps  and  plans 
which  add  greatly  to  their  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  in 
the  I'landhooh  of  Central  Itahj.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civita 
Vecchia  the  resting-place  for  the  first 
night:  it  is,  however,  possible  to  proceed 
from  Rome  to  Corneto  in  a  summer's 
day  without  sleeping  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  first  Etruscan  antiquities  which 
occur  are  at  Monterone,  a  mile  before 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by  the  late 
duchess  of  Sermon  eta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  noticed  in  our 


description   of  the  road   from   Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rte.  100). 


Cervetri 

(Agylla,  C^re),  27  m.  from  Komo, 

[The  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  from 
Rome,  will  be,  with  post-horses  and  a 
light  carriage,  changing  at  Castel  di 
Guido  and  Palo ;  in  this  way  Cervetri 
may  be  reached  in  4  hours  ;  3  more  will 
suffice  to  visit  much  that  is  worth  see- 
ing, so  that  the  traveller  can  perform  the 
whole  excursion  in  12  hours.  Persons 
coming  from  Civita  Vecchia  will  pro- 
ceed from  St.  Severa  to  Cervetri,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  by  Palo.  In  both 
cases  tlie  distance  of  Cervetri  from  the 
post-road  will  not  exceed  3  ra.  On  ar- 
riving at  Cervetri  it  will  be  well  to  pro- 
cure horses  or  donkeys,  or,  what  will  be 
still  better,  to  write  ^a  few  days  before- 
hand to  Passegieri,  the  local  guide,  to 
be  in  attendance  with  them.  The  best 
mode  of  seeing  everything  will  be  to 
commence  with  the  Regulini-Galassi 
tomb  (No.  10),  and  proceed  from  thence 
I  to  that  of  Campana  (ISTo.  1 1 ),  to  return 
i  from  there  to  the  town,  and  go  after- 
j  wards  to  the  Banditaccia,] 
!  {Inn  :  the  house  of  Pacifico  Rosati,  a 
I  vetturino,  clean,  and  obliging  people  ; 
I  but  travellers  had  better  carry  their 
own  provisions.  The  best  guide  to  the 
tombs  is  Flavio  Passegieri,  a  tobacco- 
nist in  the  Piazza,  who  keeps  the  keys 
of  the  locked  tombs  ;  there  is  a  less 
intelligent  one,  Romualdo  Flammi, 
should  the  other  be  out  of  the  way, 
as  he  frequently  is.)  The  road  to  Cer- 
vetri turns  off  from  the  post-road  3 
m.  beyond  Palo,  about  ^  m.  after 
crossing  the  Vaccinia  stream,  and  is 
practicable  for  light  carriages.  Cer- 
vetri is  the  representative  of  a  citj'- 
whose  antiquity  carries  us  even  beyond 
the  Etruscans,  to  a  period  more  than 
13  centuries  anterior  to  our  era.  It 
is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Ceere  of  the  Etru*cai>5,^£WiiUis  cele- 
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bratecl  as  the  capital  of  Mezentius  when 
iEneas  arrived  in  Italy.  In  regard  to 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  the 
Greek  writers  before  the  Augustan 
age,  call  it  Agylla,  and  the  Latin 
Ca^re,  except  when  the  poets  intro- 
duce the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agylla  of  the 
G]-eeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  aborigines,  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.  Dionysius  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.  Strabo,  however, 
tells  us  (lib.  V.  c.  ii.)  that  the  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
X«/^j,  with  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  from  the  walls 
by  the  Pelasgi.  From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League ;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only  cit}^ 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
from  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  When  Rome  was  invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  Caere  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
there  for  safety  Avith  the  perpetual  fire  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests  of 
Casre,  a  circumstance  from  which  the 
antiquaries  derive  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ceremony  (ccsremonia).  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance ;  and  Strabo 
says  that  in  his  day  it  had  preserved 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. It  appears,  however,  from  in- 
scriptions, and  especially  from  a  re- 
markable one  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  that  Ctcre  obtained 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Trojan 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aquie 
Cccretana;:  they  are  still  frequented 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modern  Cer- 
vetri.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as 
the  nth  century,  when  it  had  consi- 
derably declined.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th,  Avhen  the 
new    settlement    of    Cere    Nuovo    was 


founded,  and  the  name  of  Cerveteri 
{Cccr(3  Veti(s)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.  It  was 
sold  by  them  in  167-1  to  the  Rnspoli 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. The  description  of  Virgil,  who 
tells  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000  men 
from  it  to  the  assistance  of  Turnus,  is 
still  applicable  to  the  locality  : — 

"  Haud    procul    hinc    &axo    iucolitur    fundata 
vetusto 
Urbis  x4gyllina2  sedes  _;  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bello  prftsclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 
Hanc  multos    florentem    annos    rex    deindo 

superbo 
Imperio  scevis  tenuit  Mezentius  annis." 

yEii.  viii.  478. 

It  stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W,,  by  precipices  which  are  not  less 
in  some  places  than  50  feet  in  height. 
On  the  western  side  an  artificial  cutting 
completed  the  natural  strength  of  its 
position.  The  modern  village  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis  :  it  is  a  poor  place  of  210 
Inhab.,  with  a  Gothic  gate,  remains  of 
several  towers  of  a  mediaeval  castle, 
and  a  large  palace  belonging  to  the 
Ruspoli  family,  whose  eldest  son  takes 
the  title  of  prince  of  Cervetri.  The 
city  of  ancient  Ca^re  was  not  less  than 
4  or  5  m.  in  circuit,  and  covered  the 
whole  table-laud  to  the  E.  of  the  point 
on  M-hich  Cervetri  is  built,  between 
Monte  Abetone  and  the  hill  of  the  Ne- 
cropolis. The  Venturinis  and  Orsinis 
surrounded  it  with  fortifications,  of 
large  blocks  of  tufa  taken  from  the 
ancient  walls,  which  are  of  rectan- 
gular masonry;  some  rare  remains  of 
these  latter  are  still  visible  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hill  opposite  the  Necro- 
polis. The  8  gates  may  be  traced,  with 
2  roads  leading  to  them  5  one  paved  in 
thedirecticmof  Veii,  the  other  toPyrgos, 
the  port  of  Ccere,  the  modern  Santa 
Severa.  The  hill  of  the  Necropolis, 
now  called  La  Banch'taccia,  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  and 
a  small  stream  called  the  Ruscello  della 
Madonna  de'  Caneti;  its  surface  is  ex- 
cavated into  pits  and  caverns ;  and  in  its 
cliffs  are  ranges  of  ^^mbs^^^ap^  are  no 
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architectural  fa9ades  to  the  tombs,  but 
several  of  those  on  the  Banditaccia  are 
sui-mounted  by  tumuli  or  pyramids, 
the  base  of  which  generally  consists  of 
a  circular  sculptured  portion,  cut  out 
in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill,  beneath 
which  are  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  gradually  descending  from 
the  surface  leads.  In  1829  the  atten- 
tion of  antiquaries  was  directed  to 
the  sepulchres  of  this  Necropolis,  by 
the  number  of  curious  remains  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  researches 
of  Monsignore  Regolini,  the  arclipriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi. 
The  remarkable  tomb  which  bears 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was  discovered  in 
1836;  several  others  of  very  great,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  were 
opened  in  1845,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  1846.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  most  remarkable,  referring 
for  greater  details  to  Mr.  Denuis'  work, 
describing  more  in  detail  those  disco- 
vered since  that  gentleman's  visit  to 
Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  on  the 
hill  of  the  Banditaccia  :  —  1 .  The  first  is 
a  large  square  one  with  a  flat  roof,  sup- 
ported by  2  square  pillars,  and  rows  of 
niches  for  bodies  both  in  the  walls  and 
in  the  benches  which  surround  them.  2. 
A  tomb  of  2  chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  small  door,  and 
remarkable  for  an  arm-chair  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  sepulchral  couches.  It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Grotta  della  Sedia,  though  there  are 
other  tombs  which  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  name.  3.  Tomb  called  the  Grotta 
(lellc  Sedie  e  Scv.di,  from  containing  2 
arm-chairs  and  footstools  carved  out 
of  the  rock,  and  2  shields  in  relief 
on  the  wall  above  them.  The  form  of 
this  tomb  is  precisely  that  of  an  an- 
cient house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule 
and  5  chambers.  4.  Grotta  del  Tridinio, 
discovered  by  Marchese  Campana  in 
1846,  a  single  chamber,  with  a  broad 
bench  of  rock  for  the  dead.  It  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar  and 
a  panther,  and  its  walls  are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suflTered 


from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  eflTaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.  5.  A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and  parti-coloured  animals,  stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.  6.  A  tomb  whh 
painted  couches,  containing  3  large 
sarcophagi  of  white  marble;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 
Avith  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  corners  ;  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  and  the  style  of 
execution  show  an  antiquity  perhaps 
more  remote  than  the  Etruscans. 
These  urns  contained  human  corpses  ; 
the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  jnen,  each  lying  on  his  side  and 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  floAvers  : 
these  being  in  statuary  marble  instead 
of  alabaster,  as  once  supposed,  is  re- 
markable. 7.  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals  ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  w^iich  is  a 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock,  with 
cushions  at  its  head.  8.  Tomb  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  discovered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre 
of  2  chambers  ;  the  outer  leading  by  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  second  and  larger 
one,  called  by  the  peasantry,  from  the 
number  of  the  inscriptions,  the  "  Grotta 
delle  Iscrizioni."  This  chamber  is  35 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  double 
benches.  The  upper  portions  of  its 
walls  are  hollowed  into  oblong  niches 
for  the  dead.  On  different  parts  of 
the  walls  and  benches  the  name  of 
Tarquin,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs  nearly- 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  that  celebrated  family.  In 
consequence  of  the  roof  having  lately 
fallen  in,  it  is  now  impossible  to  enter 
this  interesting  excavation.  9.  Tomb  of 
the  Bas-reliefs.  This  is  now,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  about  Cervetri, 
and  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Cam- 
pana, at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Banditaccia;  like  all  the  other  sepul- 
chres of  this  locality,  it  is  entei'ed  by  a 
flight  of  steps  descending  between  walls 
of  massive  masonry,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  of  volcanic^  tufa.  The  sepul- 
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chral  chamber  is  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  by 
v/hich  Ave  enter,  Avhere  there  are  only 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door;  the 
roof  is  finely  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  in  some  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
by  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out 
in  the  tufa  ;  the  4  sides  of  these  pillars 
being  covered  with  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting sacrificial  instruments,  hatchets, 
knives,  daggers,  skeicers  bound  together, 
long  Etruscan  trumpets  or  pittaci,  the 
singular  twisted  rods  seen  in  the  pro- 
cessions on  the  Etruscan  paintings  of 
Corneto ;  a  warrior's  travelliug-bag, 
very  like  a  modern  one,  with  a  small 
shield  attached  to  it;  a  double-hinged 
door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  resembling  a 
Chinese  gong,  a  club  attached  to  a 
cord  similar  to  the  weapon  used  by  the 
E.Oman  butchers  of  the  present  day  in 
killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  circular  dies  j 
on  their  string,  a  cat  playing  with  a ' 
mouse,  and  a  dog  with  a  lizard,  Etrus-  i 
can  vases  sculptured  in  relief  as  hung  j 
on  nails,  &c. :  the  whole  evidently  in- 
tended to  represent  objects  belonging ! 
to  the  dead,  instead  of  the  objects  | 
themselves  being  left.  Over  the  door  ! 
are  two  short-horned  bulls'  heads,  -with  ! 
wreaths,  and  on  either  side  a  flat  dish, 
exactly  the  shape  of  those  used  by  the 
Italian  butchers  in  carrying  meat  to 
their  customers;  and  on  the" jambs  of 
the  door  fine  circular  Etruscan  trum- 
pets. On  the  lateral  niches  lay  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  the  heads  reposing 
on  a  stone  pillow,  the  rich  painting  still 
remaining ;  on  each  were  found  tlie 
bronze  armour  and  helmet  of  the  de- 
ceased;  above  were  the  names  between 
two  caps  in  relief,  painted  red.  In  the 
centre  and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
couch,  on  Avhich  lay  two  corpses,  with  a 
singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Cerberus, 
with  a  small  figure  holding  a  serpent  on 
one  side,  and  above  two  busts  of  male 
bearded  figures,  unfortunately  now 
mutilated.  All  these  curious  bas-reliefs, 
so  correct  in  their  delineation  of  the 
objects  intended  to  be  represented,  are 
partly  cut  out  of  the  tufa  in  which  the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco ;  they  were  all  painted,  several 
still   retaining    their    colours.      Upon 


one  of  the  square  pillars  supporting  the 
roof  is  an  oblong  space  resembling  a 
picture-frame,  on  which  probably  M^as 
an  inscription.     The  floor  has  oblong 
compartments  beneath  the  large  sepul- 
chral niches  in  which  bodies  were  laid, 
and  in  the  centre  a  deeper  floor.     The 
door  is  of  the  Egyptian  form,  wide  be- 
low and  narrowing  to  the  lintel.    When 
the  tomb  was  opened  skeletons  of  war- 
riors were  found  in  all  the  niches  co- 
vered with   their    armour,   which    has 
been  removed   to    the    Campana   IMu- 
seum,    and    over    each    the    name    of 
Matvnas,  engraved   in   the   Etruscan 
character,  probably  that  of  the  family  to 
which  this  most  interesting  hypogeum 
belonged.       10.     The    JRerjolim  ^  Galassi 
,  Tomb,  discovered  in  1836  by  the  Pre- 
I  late  and  General  whose  names  it  bears  ; 
i  it  is  situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  dis- 
I  tance  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Palo, 
before  entering  the  town,  and  is  sup- 
'  posed    to    have    been   originally   sur- 
!  mounted   by  an  immense  mound,  the 
j  base  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
j  with  sepulchral  chambers  for  persons  of 
I  inferior  rank.    It  is  a  narrow  chamber, 
i  GO  feet  long,  with  sides  and  roof  vaulted 
I  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch  with  an 
i  horizontal  lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed 
I  by  gradually  hewing  away  the  hori- 
jzontiil    courses   of  rock    to    a   smooth 
I  surface,  as  we  see  at  Arpino  and  other 
:  Pelasgic   cities,  thus   proving   an  an- 
I  tiquity  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
I  circular  arch.    This  long  vaulted  cham- 
I  ber  is  divided  into  2  po'rtions  by  a  wall 
;  with  a  doorway  of  the  same  form.     In 
';  the  outer  one  Avere  found  a  bronze  bier  ; 
I  a  4-wdieeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed 
I  to  have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
'  bronze  tray  on  4   wheels,   considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner;  an  iron  altar 
:  on  a  tripod ;    several  bronze   shields, 
^  beautifully   embossed ;    some  arrows '; 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  articles 
;  of  funeral   furniture,  suspended  from 
'  a  recess  in  the  roof  by  bronze  nails ; 
and  numerous  earthenware  figures,  the 
Lares  of  the  deceased.     On  "the  d'oor- 
'  posts    of    the    inner    chamber    hung 
'  vessels  of  silver :  from  the  vault  and 
sides  of  the  entrance  were  suspended 
bronze    vessels,     some     bearing     the 
name    of    "  Larthia  ;/' ■  iuid^nu    the 
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floor,  ■without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay 
the  most  marvellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modern  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  spots  -where  tliey 
had  fallen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
richness  and  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 
have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  nov/  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of 
the  Vatican.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  remaining  for  the  traveller 
to  examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
3000  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Yulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
11.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  southern  side  of  Monte  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvanus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Marquis  Campana  in  1850,  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  and  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.  The  sepulchral 
chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters  :  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 
in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lie 
the  skulls  of  their  2  occupants,  and 
the  black  dust  into  which  the  bodies 
have  crumbled:  some  earthen  pans 
and  jars  complete  the  furniture;  in 
the  third,  on  a  bench  of  rock,  are 
several  vases  of-  various  sizes.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 
liefs, warlike  implements,  and  others 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  12.  A 
mile  from  this  tomb,  in  a  spot  difficult 
of  access,  is  another  surmounted  by 
a  tumulus,  and  reached  by  a  passage 
formed  by  converging  blocks  of  stone. 


It  contains  in  one  of  its  chambers  an 
arm-chair  and  foot-stool,  cut  out  of 
the  rock ;  and  in  the  other  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  13.  Near  at 
hand  is  another  tomb,  also  covered  by 
a  tumulus,  called  the  Grotta  Torlonia. 
It  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  in 
the  hill-side,  terminating  in  a  chamber 
with  pilasters  of  Greek  character;  be- 
neath this  is  the  sepulchral  vault,  which 
is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Like 
many  of  the  other  sepulchres  we  have 
described,  it  is  divided  into  3  com- 
partments, which  contained  no  less 
than  54  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  of  its  vases,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  when  it  was  opened  a  few  years 
back,  were  found  reposing  on  these 
couches,  but  they  soon  crumbled 
into  dust  under  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Cere  Nuovo,  sl  hamlet  of  70  souls,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa, 
3  m.  E.  of  Cervetri.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  in  the  13th 
century.  In  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons  itAvas  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Cola  di  Rienzo.  In  the  15th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  Orsinis  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470. 
It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Cesis, 
Borromeos,  and  Odescalchis.  It  has 
also  some  tombs  in  its  vicinity,  but 
they  contain  nothing  to  call  for  a  de- 
tailed description. 

The  site  of  Pyrgos,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsenal  of  C^re,  is  placed  by  the 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  upon  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1,  of  the  post-road  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  (See  Handhook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Rte.  100.) 
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CORNETO  (TaRQUINII), 

1 2  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia.  (The 
Casa  Moirano  at  Corneto  is  clean,  and 
affords  very  tolerable  quarters.  The 
Palazzaccio,  formerly  very  dirty,  is 
said  to  be  improved ;  it  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  Card.  Vitelleschi,  and 
will  be  hereafter  noticed  for  its  archi- 
tecture.) The  road,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  good  order,  follows  the  coast- 
line for  about  2  ra.,  and  then  strikes 
more  inland.  The  country  it  tra- 
verses is  chiefly  covered  with  myrtles 
and  lentiscus.  The  road  crosses  the 
Mignone  little  more  than  midway 
between  the  2  towns,  and  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Corneto. 
On  the  coast,  on  the  1.  hand,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Mignone  and  the 
Marta,  is  Porto  Clementino,  the  high 
tower  near  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. The  wooded  hills  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  abound  in  wild  boars,  which  afford 
excellent  sport  during  the  winter. 


Corneto, 

an  episcopal  city  of  about  -iOOO  In- 
hab.,  rose  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinii, 
whose  site  is  about  1^  m.  from  it. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Eugenius  IV. 
in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by  pictu- 
resque battlemented  walls  and' towers, 
which  belong  probablj'  to  a  still 
earlier  period.  The  first  bishop  of 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  46.5,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occupant 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Corneto, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the 
close  of  the  6th  centurj^  It  was  remark- 
able during  the  struggles  of  theGuelphs 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,    and  was    the    place   near 


which  Gregory  XI.   landed  when   he 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Eome.      The  city  stands  on  a 
hill    overlooking  the   Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque    and    imposing    object. 
The  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  9th 
century,  called  S.  Maria  di  Castello, 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its   dome,    and   for   a 
doorway  with  a  round  arch  formerly 
covered  with  mosaics,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  some  Latin  inscriptions,  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  bishops  of 
Tarquinii,  prior  to  the  change  of  dio- 
cese.    In  the  aisle,  forming  a  step,  is 
a    marble    slab,    inscribed    with    the 
words  *'  Larth.  Velchas  Thuicesu,"  in 
Etruscan  characters.     The  lofty  tower 
is   still   surmounted  by  one  of  the  4 
statues   of  horses   which   were   found 
among   the   ruins    of    Tarquinii,    and 
placed  at  the  angles  of  the  campanile. 
The  other  3  w^ere  struck  down  by  light- 
ning when  the  cathedral  was  injured 
in    1810.      Many   of   the   houses   and 
churches  of  Corneto  are  ornamented 
with  marbles   and  columns   from    the 
ancient  city,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
interesting  as  affording  good  examples 
of  Italian  Gothic.     The  large  palace 
of  Cardinal   Vitelleschi,   now  the    inn 
called  the  Palazzaccio,  presents  fine  and 
characteristic  details   of   the    domestic 
Gothic    of    the     15th    century.      The 
Palazzo      Comunale      contains      some 
frescoes   illustrative  of  the  history   of 
Corneto,  among  which   is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the   city  to  the  ancient 
Corytus,  an  assuaiption  of  antiquity  to 
which  Corneto  has  no  kind  of  preten- 
sion.    Among  the  private  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Bruschi,  with  its 
charming   gardens    and   antiques  libe- 
rally thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants; 
the  P.  Falzacappa,  containing  a  small 
museum  of  antiques  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the 
collections   of    Cav.    Manzi,    most    of 
which  are,  we  believe,  for  sale.     The 
ch.  of  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  mother  of  Na- 
poleon, and  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  died 
at  Rome,  until  they  were  removed  to 
Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  a/few^v£ai|^ince. 
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The  site  of  Tarqidnii  is  about  1^  m. 
from  the  modern  city,  by  a  road  prac- 
ticable only  on  foot  or  horseback.  It 
occupies  a  flat  table-land  still  called 
Turchina,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  its  entire  cir- 
cuit. At  the  extremities  of  the  hill 
were  formerly  two  towers  called  la  Ci- 
vitella  and  la  Castellina ;  on  the  site  of 
the  latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  No- 
thing now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  walls  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill,  built  of  parallelograms  of  soft 
stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etruscan 
masonry,  and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock 
beneath  the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and 
affording  an  unique  exception  to  the 
Etruscan  custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  position 
of  6  gates  may  be  recognised:  from 
that  on  the  S,  side  a  paved  road 
leads  to  Monterozzi,  the  ancient  Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii  was  the  religious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etruria.  It  was  founded  nearly 
1200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  iEneas  against 
Turnus.  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  b.c.  658,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son,  a  Lucv.mo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  Avife  Tanaquil,  Ti'hen 
he  migrated  to  Rome,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  among  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Monterozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
This  hill  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive sites  of  Etruria.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  painted 
tombs,  which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,   or  the   open 


pits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres. 
It  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etrus- 
can student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy , , 
by  Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Rome  ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  JBritish  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by 
his  own  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  about  Corneto  has 
been  Signer  Avvolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over 
16  square  m.,  and  conjectures,  from 
the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2,000,000.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Monterozzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  circular 
base  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  known  as  the  "Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
interior  is  worthy  of  examination  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head.  Among  these  tumuli 
in  1823  Signor  Avvolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archaeologists  to 
Corneto.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo or  prince.  "  I  beheld,"  he  says, 
"a  warrior  stretched  on  a  couch  of 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saAv  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 
as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised, 
crumbled  aAvay  into  most  minute  parti- 
cles ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  by  this 
sight;  but  I  can  safdv  assert*  that  it  was 
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the  happiest  moment  of  my  life."  Of 
the  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  the 
bronze  lance  and  javelins  -were  rusted 
into  one  mass ;  and  the  golden  crown 
■was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion, which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  perished  on  its  way  to 
Eome.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  if  we  were  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  other  tombs  : 
most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  great 
museums  .  of  Europe,  or  into  private 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  travellers  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  the  student  must  necessarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  local  cicerone  than  upon  any  de- 
scriptions in  books.  The  principal 
painted  tombs,  however,  are  kept 
locked  by  order  of  government,  and 
the  custode  who  holds  the  keys,  Aga- 
pito  Aldanesi,  in  the  Piazza  Angelica, 
shows  them  to  travellers  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of 
the  tombs  must  visit  them  with 
Mr.  Dennis's  volume  in  his  hand, 
I. —  Grotta  della  Q.uerclola,  discovered 
in  1831,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinii,  although  much  injured  by  damp. 
The  subjects  of  the  paintings,  which  are 
quite  Greek  in  their  character,  are  a 
love-scene  and  banquet,  with  groups  of 
dancers,  horsemen,  games,  boar-hunts, 
&c.  Copies  of  these  paintings  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  and  a  coloured  engraving  of 
them  is  given  in  Jdrs.  Gray's  work, 
though  she  has  mistaken  their  meaning. 
11. —  Grotta  del  Triclinio,  discovered  in 
1830,  a  fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted 
roof:  it  derives  its  name  from  the  bril- 
liant and  lifelike  paintings  on  the  walls, 
in  which  several  male  and  female  figures 
are  seen  reclining  on  couches  at  a  fune- 
ral banquet.  The  costumes  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  tables,  &c.,  form  a 
valuable  illustration  of  Etruscan  man- 
ners.    On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  lively 


representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  hands  appear  as  if  playing 
castanets.  Copies  of  these  paintings  are 
also  pieseiwed  in  the  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of  the 
British  Museum.  III. —  Grotta  del 
MortO;  discovered  in  1832,  a  email 
tomb,  remarkable  for  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  young  girl  and  a  lad  lay- 
ing out  the  dead  body  of  an  old  man, 
while  2  men  standing  by  appear  to  be 
manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures. Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  ''  Thanaueil,"  over  the  old  man's 
is  the  name  "  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  ''  Enel/'  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing. The  other  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
Copies  of  the  principal  subjects  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  an  engraving  of  them  is  found  in 
Mrs.  Gray's  book,  though  the  colouring 
is  incorrectly  given.  IV.  Grotta  del 
Tifone,  or  di  Fornpei,  discovered  in  1832, 
one  of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof 
supported  by  a  square  pillar,  bearing 
on  3  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the 
typhon,  or  angel  of  death,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  sides  of  the 
chamber  have  3  ledges,  one  over  the 
other,  on  which  8  sarcophagi  still  re- 
main, with  recumbent  figures  on  the 
lids.  Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  family  of  Pompus,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Roman  family  of  Pom- 
peius.  The  typhon  represented  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hands,  the 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarquinii, 
a  procession  of  souls  with  good  and 
evil  genii,  the  tallest  figure  being 
nearly  G  ft.  in  height,  and  all  the 
others  as  large  as  life.  This  proces- 
sion is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.  The 
twisted  rods  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  those  sculptures  ar£  hei-p^agftig.!  seen 
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in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
thus  evidently  denoting  their  funeral 
import,  Mrs.  Gray  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  in  her  v,^ork, 
but  it  has  nearly  perished  since  her 
drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  y/ith  serpents ;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other,  -which  terminates  in  a 
claw,  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth:  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidently 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended,  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth,  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  '^  Laris  Pumpus 
Arnthal  Clan  Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pom- 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.  V. — Grotta  del 
Cardmale,  first  discovered  in  1G99,  re- 
discovered in  1760  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  17S0  by  Car- 
dinal Garampi,  and  made  known  by 
Micali  in  1808.  This  tomb  is  the 
largest  known  ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft.  on  each  side,  v^^ith  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  vralls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book ;  and  Mr.  Byres's  drawings 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  '' Hypogeci." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  Avith 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins ;  most  of  them  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.  This  painting  is 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years.  VL — Gratia 
delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  w^hite,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy-wreaths  :  over  the 
door  are  panthers  and  geese.  The 
walls  are  covered  y/ith  paintings  in  the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  in 


2  compartments.  On  the  lower  one,  on 
the  rt.  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers ;  in 
the  upper  one  are  seen  the  bigce,  or 
two-horse  chariots,  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  race.  On  the  1.  wail,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  group 
of  dancers  ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent  charmers. 
On  the  wall,  opposite  the  door,  the 
lower  division  has  a  representation 
of  the  funeral  banquet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle ;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  w re stl in g,  leaping,  ^o.., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.  Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. VIL — Grotta  del  Mare,  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.  VIH. — Grotta  del 
Bar  one,  or  Grotta  Kesbier,  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in  1827;  remarkable  for  some  very 
brilliant  and  interesting  paintings  of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and  of 
the  competitors  receiving  chaplets  as 
their  prizes  from  a  female  ;  the  whole 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek  than  any  other  examples  at 
Tarquinii.  Over  the  door  are  some 
sea-liorses  and  dolphins.  IX. —  Grotta 
Fra.ncesca,  or  the  Grotta  Gixsttniani,  dis- 
covered by  Chev.  Kestner  in  1833,  once 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  the  Etruscan  funerals  ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  eifects 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Among  the  figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  of  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modern  in  its  character ;  and 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the  castanets  and  the  double  pipes. 
X. — Grotta  della  Scroja  Nera,  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  painting  representing 
wdth  singular  spirit  and  freedom  the 
hunt  of  a  black  wild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.  Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet  y-hich  is  continu- 
ed along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
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figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  but 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 
Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
had   been  discarded  for  the  freer  and 
more   flowing    outline    of  the   Greek. 
XL — Grotto,  delle  Iscriziord^  discovered 
in  1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  i 
the  series  :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers,  I 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a  I 
recumbent  fawn   with  a   goose  at  his  , 
feet.     In  the  opposite  pediment  are  2  i 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti-  ! 
coloured.     On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  j 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  representing  ; 
an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod  like  a  i 
gridiron,  the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a 
fish  upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  is 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  the 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  and 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifice 
to  him.     On  the  1,  wall  are  2  men  play- 
ing at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  men 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestlers. 
A  fiilse  door  in  the  wall  separates  these 
from  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
numerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
&c.,  w^ho  appear  to  have  just  returned 
from  a  race ;  the  forms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
modern  horse-breeder.  A  bacchic  dance  ; 
fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and  \ 
numerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and  i 
vs'ine-jugs ;    and     beyond    the    second ; 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  ^ 
bearded    figure,  attended   by   a    slave  \ 
bearing   boughs  of  trees   in  his  hand,  i 
These   paintings,    by  their   hard    out- 
line   and     exaggerated   details,     bear 
evidence   of  their  high  antiquity,   and 
are    probably    the    oldest    Avhich    are 
now  accessible  in  this  locality.     Almost  : 
all  tlie  figaires  are  naked  or  nearly  so,  ' 
and  ahnost  ev#ry  one  of  tliern  bears  an 
inscription  -,    but  although  the    letters 
are    still  legible,   the  meaning   of  the 
words    is   either   altogether   unknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjeetiu^^.     Copies  of 
the  paintings  are  preserved  in  the  Gre- 
gorian   Museiun,    and  in   the   Bronze 
room  of  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Corneto,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Yitcrbo,  is 
a   most   interesting   tomb,    called    La 


Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  p)ilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  last 
home  of  some  Etruscan  great  man, 
was  covered  with  bas-rehefs  represent- 
ing on  the  frieze  combats  of  v^ald  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figm-es  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  This  very  interesting  example  of 
the  internal  sculptiu-es  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  unfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin :  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injui'ed  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  j^ears  have  used 
the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obliterated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countryman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
these  sculptm-es,  and  of  the  paintings 
^A-hich  covered  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber.  The  roof  terminates  in  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  20  feet  de-ep,  Avliich 
communicates  with  the  j^lam  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbom'ing  cliffs  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  theii'  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Whether  these  excavations 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries 
from  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curioirs  and  well  deservmg  of  a  visit. 

Graviscce,  the  port  of  Tarquinii, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry. 

The  roads  leading  from  Corneto  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  ToscaneUa,  the  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  light 
carriages ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  horseback  will  be  much  less 
impeded  than  those  who  are  encmnber- 
ed  with  a  carriage  imsuited  to  the  roads 
of  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
had  better  provide  themselves  with  a 
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There  is  now  a  very  good  road  from 
Coriieto  to  Braccia.no,  passing  near  La 
Tolfa-,  whicli  will  enable  the  tourist  to 
return  to  the  capital  by  a  different  route, 
yisitiug  several  interesting  sites  on  the 
way.  The  distance  to  Eracciano,  wliere 
tliere  is  a  rery  fair  inn,  is  22  m.  Be- 
tween Bracciauo  and  Eome  lie  can  yisit 
G-alera,  and  may  haye  time  enough  to 
see  Ycii,  by  uialiing  a  diversion  from. 
LaStorta  (seep.  379). 


Po:^TTE  DELLA.  BaDIA  (VrLCl). 

Travellers  who  visit  Yulci  liad  better 
make  Montalto  their  head- quarters, 
where  there  is  a  Locanda  (Cesarhii's),  al- 
though a  very  miserable  affair,  and  astliey 
■will  find  no  accommodation  at  the  castle 
at  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  whicli  besides 
swarms  with  vermin,  and  Vulci  is  deso- 
lated by  malaria  after  the  middle  of 
June.  Canino  is  also  dangerous  from 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.  At 
Montalto  they  must  also  supply  them- 
selves with  provisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtained  elsevdiere.  Vulci  is  18  m,  ^.Yv', 
of  Corneto,  The  road  follows  that 
from  Civita  Veccliia  to  Legliorn  (de- 
scribed in  Ste.  99  of  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy')  as  far  as  Montalto,  wb.en  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  along 
the  valley  of  the  Flora  to  tlie  Ponte 
della  Baclia,  and  the  castle  wliicii  ad- 
joins it.  This  castle,  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  Avith  towers  and  battle- ; 
ments,  forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is  ' 
approached.  It  is  situated  on  a  pre-  i 
cipice  above  the  1.  bank  of  the  Flora, 
which  is  still  spanned  by  the  magnificent 
bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly  Eo- 
man,  from  vvdiich  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  now  garrisoned  hj  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  ofiicers,    being   one 


of  the  frontier  stations  of  the  Papal 
)States.  The  bridge,  wiiich  seems  to 
fonn  part  of  ih.Q  fortress,  spans  the 
ravine  witli  a  colossal  arch,  about  115 
feet  above  the  river.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tufa, 
without  cement,  and  are  evidently 
Etruscan ;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
arc  as  clearly  Boman ;  so  that  we 
may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as  a 
Boman  work  on  Etruscan  piers.  The 
vddth  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  tlie 
parapets  are  so  high  as  to  shut  out  tlie 
prospect  on  all  sides  :  in  one  of  these 
parapets  is  a  channel  which  served  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  oozed 
through  the  masonry  and  formed  enor- 
mous masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
the  smaller  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.  Be- 
yond the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Flora,  was  the  site  of  ancient 
Yulci,  a  city  destroyed  by  Titus  Co- 
runcanius  after  tlie  tall  of  Tarquiuii ; 
it  is  still  krLOV/n  as  the  Piano  di  Yolci 
or  di  Yoce :  scarcely  any  ancient  remains 
are  now  visible,  and  of  those  there  are 
veiy  fcAv  fragriients  which  are  not  B.o- 
man,  and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
tiiue  of  Constantine.  The  Necropolis 
of  Yulci  occupied  the  table-lancl  on 
both  banks  of  the  Flora ;  that  on  the 
1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  tlie  city  by  o]ie  or  more  bridges, 
but  the  remains  of  one  only  are  vi- 
sible, at  a  spot  called  "  II  Pelago." 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Lucien  Buonaparte  brouglit 
to  liglit,  within  a  space  of  about  4 
acres,  no  less  than  2000  vases  and 
numerous  other  Etruscan  specimens. 
The  brothers  Campanari,  and  others 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  joined  in  the  search,  and  from 
that  time  Vulci  has  been  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  con- 
tributing wealth  to  the  proprietors, 
and  enriching  the  museums  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Miuiich, 
and    Berlin^     ^^    ■  - 
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are,  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  So  great  has  been 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that  scarcely  a  tomb  has  beeii 
opened  for  years  which  has  not  been 
filled  lip  with  earth  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  rifled  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  t-o 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  money  value, 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  sm-prising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  della 
Bacha,  the  "  Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chambers, 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  Near 
this  was  situated  the  only  painted 
tomb  ever  chscovered  at  Yidci,  now 
entirely  destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of 
which  are  fortunately  preseiwed  by  copies 
in  the  BritishMusemn,and  in  the  Museo 
G-regoriano  of  the  Yatican.  Not  far 
fi'om  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Campanari  in  1835,  and  in  wliich  he 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
Ms  helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  stdl  hang- 
ing beside  liim  on  the  N^all.  An  ad- 
joining chamber,  in  which  were  foimd 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.  In  another 
near  this  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  smTOunded  by  its  toys.  In  th^ 
Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  have  been 
opened,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one 
which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  theremai-kable 
tumulus  called  "  La  CucumeUa,"  50 
feet  high,  and  about  600  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, wliicJi  was  opened  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  m  1829,  when  the 
mound  was  encircled  by  a  wall  of  ma- 
sonry. Above  this  wall  were  discovered 
some  small  sepulchral  chambers,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound  were  found 
2  towers  about  40  feet  high,  one 
square,  the  other  cuTularj  having  several 
sphinxes  on  then'  summits,  wliile,  at 
their  base,  a  long  passage  guai'ded  by 
spliinxes  led  to  2  small  chambers  of 
massive  masonry,  containhig  nothing 
more   than  some  fi'a^ments  of  bronze 


and  gold,  and  bearing  evident  proofs 
that  they  had  been  rifled  already. 
Near  this  tumulus  is  a  small  low  one 
called  La  Rotonda,  walled  round 
with  a  single  course  of  stone,  in  which 
some  very  beautiful  vases  were  dis- 
covered ;  and  further  on  is  another 
called  the  Cucumelletta,  wliich  was 
opened  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1832, 
and  found  to  contain  5  chambers.  At 
that  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci, 
westward  of  the  Ponte  Sodo,  now  caUecl 
PoUedrara,  -^^as  found  the  extraordi- 
nary tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of 
an  Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble  e&gj 
of  another,  Avitli  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs  painted  Avith  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  Egyptian  alabaster  figm'es, 
and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest,  were  dis- 
covered. After  bemg  long  suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Yulci  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  Signor  Francois  and  a  so- 
ciety of  antiquarians,  when  some  curious 
and  luitouched  sepidchi'es  were  dis- 
covered. One  of  these  near  the  Fonte 
Rotto  and  the  Eiora  is  remarkable  :  it 
is  approached  by  a  subterranean  road 
and  gallery  100  ft.  long,  opening  into  a 
vestibule  contaiumg  graves  of  chilcben. 
The  principal  sepulchral  chamber  open- 
ing out  of  this  has  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
&c. ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the 
frieze  of  the  vestibvde,  wliich  is  elabo- 
rately painted  Avith  wild  and  domestic 
animals,  in  a  purely  Etruscan  style, 
and  Avitli  mscriptions  m  the  same  cha- 
racter. Several  specimens  of  elaborately 
Avorked  Etruscan  jewellery  were  also 
found  in  this  Hypogseum.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  vases  Avhicli  have 
been  and  are  stiU  daily  brought  to  Hght 
at  Yulci,  every  museum  in  Europe,  both 
].iubhc  and  private,  contains  so  many 
examples  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularize them  further  than  to  say  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of 
G-reek  workmanship,  and  many  bear 
the  same  artists'  names  AA^hich  are  seen 
on  the  vases  of  Campania  and  Magna 
G-rojcia.  .   ,  , 
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In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  Toscanella,  the  trayeller 
slioidd  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting- 
chateau,  once  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  chateau, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  unpretending  building, 
and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
site  of  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquu-ements. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Canino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano  Avas  pm-chased  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  constituted,  with  Canino, 
the  joint  principality  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  as  a  Eoman  prince ; 
it  now  belongs  to  Prmce  Torlonia, 
by  whom  it  was  pm^hased  on  the 
return  of  the  descendants  of  Lucien  to 
France,  in  1854. 

The  village  of  Canino  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
neighbouring  ii'on-works,  and  presents 
no  objects  of  interest  beyond  sepidchral 
excavations  in  the  chff  on  A^diich  it 
stands,  the  last  traces  of  a  city  whose 
name  has  perished.  There  is  a  "Lo- 
canda"  in  the  village,  but  it  is  both 
miserable  and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch. 
is  a  monument  by  Pampaloiii,  of  Flo- 
rence, raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  by  I 
his  childi-en ;  he  chcd  at  Yiterbo,  and, 
as  well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  buried  here. 

Canino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  della 
Badia  may  be  visited  Avithout  any  kind 
of  danger  fi^om  malaria  in  the  months 
of  Aprd,  May,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

At  a    short    distance    from    Canino 


:  rises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
'  (1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  hke  an  island 
:  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
I  the  Flora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
i  of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sui-- 
i  roimding  Maremma  of  volcanic  dejec- 
'  tions,  similar  in  age  and  nature  to  those 
'  of  the  Bom  an  Campagna.  Physically 
j  and  geologically,  therefore,  the  peak 
I  which  towers  over  the  Flora  is  in  every 

respect  similar  to  its  more  classical 
^  neighbour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
'  An  excm'sion  to  the  summit  will  well 

repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
[  panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
j  sive.  Near  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
j  tain  are  some  ruins  of  baths  and  dwell- 
'  ings  of  the  Eoman  period,  probably 
I  belonging  to  a  villa  of  the  time  of  the 

earlv  Ca?sars. 


Toscanella  (Tuscania). 

Toscanella  is  15  m.  from  A'^ulci,  17 
from  Corneto,  16  from  Montefiascone, 
14  from  Yiterbo,  and  18  from  '^etralla. 
It  has  a  population  of  1726  Inhab. 
From  Canhio,  Yulci,  Corneto,  and 
Yiterbo,  the  road  is  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
small  mn  kept  by  Pandolfini,  Trhicli  is 
tolerably  clean  and  moderate,  ))ut  the 
traveller  should  endeavom'  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  in  the  town.  If  we 
visit  it  fi'om  CoiTieto,  the  journey  will 
occupy  from  4  to  5  hours,  and  is  more 
easily  performed  on  horseback  tlian 
in  any  other  way.  Leaving  Corneto,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley,  wmding 
round  the  base  of  the  hiU  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  It  then  enters  on 
a  di-eary  country,  which  offers  no  at- 
traction until  the  picturesque  mediae- 
val towers  and  battlemented  walls  of 
Toscanella  bm'st  upon' the  view.  A  large 
chamber  in   thenii^tlsiQiiQi^teiich  the 
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road  passes  between  the  two  towns, 
supplied  many  antiquities  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
Tuscania  is  attributed  by  some  author- 
ities to  Ascanius,  tlie  son  of  iEneas, 
but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  the  , 
general  obscurity  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  moderji 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  ' 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  jSTothing  can  be 
more  pictm-esque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  to^^ni,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  wlien  it  was 
one  of  tlie  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  sustained  many  a  siege  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  tliat  period. 

The  hill  of  San  Pietro,  which  is  out- 
side the  modern  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  witliin  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  in  all  probabihty  -was 
its  Arx.   The  summit  is  still  surmounted 
by  8  square  double  towers  of  mediaeval 
masonry,  constituting  very  striking  ob- 
jects from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.     Very  little   now  remams  of 
the  ancient  city  beyond  substructions 
and  sewers,  and  some  reticulated  work 
of  Roman  times.   In  the  valley  beneath, 
the  ruins  of  a  circus  were  discovered  a 
few  years  back.     On  the  height  of  San 
Pietro  is  situated  the  CatJiedral^  a  very  i 
interesting  edifice  in  the  earhest  Itahan 
Grothic   style  :  it  is   supposed  to   date 
from  the  8th  cent.,  and  is  built  of  fit-ag-  ' 
ments  of  ancient  buildings :  the  great  ^ 
doorway  has  a  rich  round-headed  arch, 
with  a  rose  window  and  arcaded  gal-  i 
leries  above,  the  whole  enriched  with 
some   very   curious    sculptures    of  the 
Trinity,    angels,    saints,    men,    devils, 
chimeeras,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  of ' 
extraordinary  variety  and  of  most  gro-  , 
tesque   expression.      The   interior   was 
once   covered  with  frescoes,   but  they 
have  nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.     The  columns  wliieh  support 
the   roof    were    evidently   taken   from 
ancient  buildings.     The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.     From  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath 


which  is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
medieval  arcliitectiu'e.  Its  28  marble 
coliunns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Roman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  gate  of  a  Roman  bath,  the 
latter  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
the  outside  wdth  fantastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.  Beyond  these  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices there  is  nothing  of  any  interest  in 
Toscanella,  except  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  the  Campanari  family,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  having  been 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers  in  the  field  of  Etruscan 
exploration.  Signer  Gampanari's  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  toTVTi,  and  contains  some  valuable 
tombs  and  other  treasui'es  discovered  in 
the  excavations.  Many  of  these  are  not 
so  easily  removable  as  the  lighter  ar- 
ticles, which  speedily  find  purchasers, 
and  therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most considered  as  permanent  fix- 
tures on  the  premises.  The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,  with  full-length  portrait 
figures  of  every  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees  ; 
and  in  owq  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
fac-shuile  of  a  tomb  vs'-hich  Sign  or 
Campanari  opened  in  1839.  constructed 
on  the  exact  model  as  to  size  and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  imis  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepulchre.  The  figm-es  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  both  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes  ;  they  hold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Campanari  have  found 
then'  way  to  the  Grregoriau  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.  On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
The  most  interei^tigOt^dOiow   ac- 
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cessible  is  that  called  the  Grotta  clella 
Eegina,  a  large  irregnkr  chamber  with 
2  massive  cohmms  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable  for  its  labyrinth,  a 
passage  cut  in  the  rock  and  commu- 
nicating from  one  wall  of  the  toihb 
to  the  other.  Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Yulci.  , 

ISo  trayeller  who  has  not  visited  , 
from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary  1 
cavern-tombs  of  Sovana  should  leave 
Toscanella  and  its  neighbourhood 
Avithout  extending  liis  excursion  to 
that  locality.  Before,  however,  we 
notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 
sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Yiterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 
Toscanella  leads  dii-ect  to  that  city, 
about  5  hoiu-s'  drive.  On  leaving  Tos- 
canella the  roadwmds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
this  district.  '  From  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  ^  Etruscan  cities  of  Corneto, 
Toscanella,  Yiterbo,  and  Montefiascone 
are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas  of 
the  jom-ney.  About  half  way  between 
Toscanella  and  Yiterbo,  but  consider- 
ably off  the  road,  is  Castel  d'Asso,  with 
its  '  cavern-sepulcln'es.  The  traveller 
may  visit  them  without  difhculty  en 
route,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  de- 
sirable to  proceed  dii^ect  to  Yiterbo, 
and  make  Castel  d'Asso  the  object  of 
a  separate  excursion  fi'om  tl lat  town  : 
in  fact,  the  tom^ist  may  advantageously 
make  Yiterbo  (where  there  is  now^  a 
good  inn,  La  Fosta)  liis  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  explore  the  many 
interesting  objects  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  They  are  fi-dly  noticed 
in  the  Smdhoolc  of  Central  Italy 
(Ete.  101). 


As  tliis  place  lies  within  the  Tuscan 
frontier,  the  traveller  had  better  have 
his    passport    vised     by    the    Tuscan 
IMinister  before  leaving  Rome,  or  the 
Consul  at  Civita  Yecchia,  particularly 
if  he   intend   to   prolong   his   tour  to 
Cosa  and  Orbetello.     The  road  is  prac- 
,  ticable  for  the   hght    carriages  of  the 
I  country,   but    is   more   suited    to   the 
I  horseman  or  pedestrian.    The  distances 
are — from  Toscanella  to  Iscliia,  14  m. ; 
from   Ischia  to  Farnese,  3  m.;    from 
Farnese   to   Pitigliano,    12   m.  ;    from 
Pitighano  to  Sovana  2^  m.  ;    making 
together  31:^  m.  :    but  these  will  pro- 
bably  be   increased   by   a    detour    io 
,  CastTO.     At  Ischia   the  traveller  may 
i  obtain    accommodation    at    the    Casa 
I  Farolfi ;    at  Farnese   there  is   a  small 
osteria ;  at  Pitighano,  which  he  must 
:  make  his  head-quarters,  he   will   find 
'  most  obhging  and  excellent  treatment 
at  the  Casa  Bertocci ;  -at  Sovana  there 
:  is  no  accommodation.     All  the  places 
'  we   have  mentioned  occupy  Etruscan 
sites,  though  their  ancient  names  are 
!  either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjecture. 
;  Iscliia    stands    on   a   tongue   of    land 
'  between  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  wliicli 
are  full  of  tombs.     Farnese  has  a  simi- 
f  lar  position,  and  is  supposed  to  occuj^y 
the  site  of  Maternum,  a  station  on  the 
Yia  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
'  ing   to   Prince  Cliigi.       Castro,  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  king  of  Naples,  3  m. 
I  W.  of  Farnese,  also  occupies  an  Etrus- 
i  can    site,    supposed   by   many    to   be 
j  that  of   Stalonia,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
surrounded   by    ravmes     deeper     and 
'  gloomier  than  any  others  in  this  dis- 
1  ti-ict  ;    but    the  town  is  a   wilderness, 
j  havmg  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
j  Innocent  X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
'  supposed  murder  of  the  bishop  of  the 
I  see  by  the  duke  of  Farnese.    Fii'ujliano 
I  stands,   like    the   towns   we  have   de- 
j  scribed,  on  a  tongii^l^O04llfeparat.<3d 
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from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  Avliich  are  filled 
AFith  tombs  and  columbaria.  Near  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  courses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  called  the  Poggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  the  villa 
of  the  counts  Orsini,  with  which  the 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 
tale  :  2  recumbent  figm^es  liewn  in  the 
rock  are  still  called  by  them  "  Orlando 
and  his  wife."  The  scenery  of  Piti- 
gliano  is  extremely  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  sketchers  for 
days  together,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cascatella.  Another 
place  of  even  greater  natural  beauty, 
but  lymg  about  5  m.  oil  the  route  we 
have  laid  down,  is  Sorano,  an  Etruscan 
site,  the  name  of  which  is  lost ;  it 
abounds  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  inn  there,  but 
re£i*eshments  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Casa  Farfanti,  though  there  are  no 
beds  which  the  traveller  will  wiUingly 
occupy.  2h  m.  from  Pitigliano,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  village  of 
Soimna,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Koman  city  of  Sir  ana,  and  now  ahnost 
depopulated  in  the  summer  season 
from  malaria.  In  the  year  1843  this 
remote  and  almost  unknown  village  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  the  discoveries  of  our 
countryman  Mr.  Ainsley,  who  found  in 
the  ravines  around  it  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  varied  in  then-  cha- 
racter and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
known  throughout  Etruria.  The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  po]:>ulation  reduced 
by  malaria  to  less  than  100,  was  so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  agamst  Fre- 
derick 11,,  and  its  mediaeval  castle, 
with  its  machicolated  battlements,  is 
still  standing.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  and 
is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  though 
the  malaria  gives  the  prelate  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  lor  non-residence.  Tra- 
vellers who  have  their  time  at  their 
disposal    should    take    care,    for    the 


reasons  just  mentioned,  to  visit  the 
locality  in  the  Avinter  or  sjDring  months, 
when  they  may  do  so  with  impunity. 
Before  ex]Dloring  the  ravines  it  will  be 
desirable  to  obtam  some  person  from 
the  village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pas- 
sages are  in  many  cases  intricate  and 
dangerous  :  the  bishop's  provost  will 
probably  give  the  best  information  as 
to  the  persons  quahfied  for  this  duty. 
The  first  and  most  remarkable  tomb 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ainsley  is  called 
"  La  Fontana."  It  is  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  and  is  17  feet  wide  by  17 
high,  the  last  7  feet  being  occupied  by 
the  pediment.  This  pediment  rests  on 
a  projecting  frieze,  below  which  is  a 
recessed  arch  nearly  10  feet  liigh,  with 
an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  buttresses  on  each  side,  wdiich 
probably  sujDported  figures.  The  pedi- 
ment is  filled  with  an  alto-rehevo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  huge  fishes'  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  a  male  genius  winged 
on  either  side.  The  design  and  exe- 
cution of  these  figiu'es  prove  that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
unique.  ]S"ear  this  is  a  long  line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  Etru- 
ria, in  the  purely  Egyptian  character  of 
I  their  outline  and  mouldings,  thougii 
i  the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
I  can.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
I  vine  is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
;  called  by  the  peasantry  the  "  Grotta 
Pola,"  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.  The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behhid  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitals  are  formed  of  foliage  -^diich 
somewliat  resembles  the  Corinthian : 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  they  have 
hiiman  heads  in  the  middle  of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  wliich  retams  traces 
of  red  coloui\  The  pedunent  has  lost 
its  sculptures,  if  any  such  ever  existed 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  sotlit  which 
remains  is  stiU  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. From  the  traces  of  ai^t  on  tlie 
adj  oming  ro(9l^te^f X' >A\iy*§ ^ifencludes 
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tliat  the  portico  formed  a  part  of  a 
uiucli  larger  monument,  forming  "  an 
imion  of  objects  of  arcliitectural  gran- 
dem*  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."  Many  other  tombs  of] 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  hne  of 
chlf,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
series  of  tombs  hewn  into  the  forms 
of  houses,  presentmg  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tectiu'e  of  the  Etruscans.  Nearly  every 
monument  has  its  inscription,  caryecl, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  withui  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  which 
offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
archseologist  or  the  explorer. 


Satuekia. 

About  8  m.  beyond  Sovana  is  the 
site  of  Saturnia,  which  presents  us 
with  archEeological  attractions  dif- 
fering from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.  Independently  of 
its  interest  to  the  antiquary  as  one 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built  by  the 
aborigines,  Saturnia  is  a  place  which 
every  artist  and  lover  of  natiu'al 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anythuig  more 
deHglitfid  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  smTOunded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  effect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begna,  with  its  numberless  tributar}^ 
streams.  The  modern  village,  how- 
ever, is  a  -^Tetched  place,  with  less  than 
50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  di'iven 
away  in  smnmer  by  the  malaria.  The 
only  house  in  wliich  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  place,  the  Marchese 
Ximenes,  whose  steward  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  wliich  are 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 


The  traveller  who  has  made  Pitigli- 
ano  liis  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  will  have  2  ways  of  reaching 
Saturnia  from  that  town ;  the  ih*st  and 
most  du-ect  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  valley  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Eiora  just  above  its  junction 
with  that  stream,  and  from  there  crosses 
the  mountains  to  Saturnia,  wliich  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Albegna.  From  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Satui'iiia 
without  retmming  to  Pitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  fords 
the  Flora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascends 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceeds 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  through 
Poggio  to  Satui'iiia.  Those  who  have 
reached  Pitigliano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  carriage-road  of 
17  m.  from  that  place  to  Ma7i- 
ciano,  the  Papal  dogana,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  rocky  height  between  the 
Flora  and  the  Albegna,  croT\Tied  with 
a  ruined  castle,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Tuscan  and 
Papal  frontiers.  From  Manciano  an- 
other carriage-road  leads  to  Monteme- 
rano,  a  town  perched  upon  a  rocky  hill, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with 
olive-trees,  Fi'om  this  place  to  Saturnia 
the  distance  is  3  miles,  but  the  road  is 
not  practicable  for  carriages. 

Saturnia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  above 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
that  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
around  it.  Fi'om  whatever  side  we 
approach  it,  the  mediaeval  fortifications 
which  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposmg  object.  These 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
effectually  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  masomy.  The 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Porta 
Eomana,  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  polygonal  architecture  ;  the 
blocks  are  of  traverthie,  and  are  fitted 
together  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  whenthe  imrd  nature 
of  the   matyp!^  b^gV^r^gmgci.     The 
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Roman  pavement  of  tlie   Yia    Clodia,  i 
wliich  passed  through  this  gate  from  | 
Home,  is  still  A'isible  at  the  gateway,  | 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  j 
it,     Fom*  other  Koman  roads  are  trace-  | 
able  in  other  directions,  wliich  appear  ■ 
to  have  led  to  Rusellge,  Siena,  Chiusi,  | 
and   Cosa ;    the   latter   is   particularly  I 
visible  as  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  of 
the   Albegna.     A   few  hundred   yards 
westward  of  the  Porta   Romana   is  a 
square  mass  of  travertine  about  15  feet 
in  height,  w^hicli  has  been  hewn  mto 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  shghtly  orna- 
mentect  with   architectural   mouldings 
and  pilasters.     At  one  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  ste]3S  leading  to  the  summit, 
on  which  are  seen,  simk  in  the  rocky 
surface,  3  parallel  graves,  or  sarcophagi, 
if  we  may  so  term  them  ;  but  nothing 
remains  to  show  by  what  means  they 
■were  covered.     Within  the  walls  there 
is    scarcely  anything     of    antiquarian 
interest ;    a  large  enclosm'e  called  the 
Bagno  Secco,  about  50  feet  square,  has 
been  taken,  as  its  name  implies,  for  a 
Boman  bath :  and  in  the  modern  village, 
which  still  preserves  thename  of  the  abo- 
riginal city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Ko- 
man  times, apilasterwitha  flutedcolumn 
attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  name  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  another  said  to   bear 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  some 
inscriptions,  which  only  serve  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  Pom  an  colony. 

The  Necropolis  of  Saturnia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  city,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Plan  di  Pahna.  The  tombs,  wluch  are 
there  found  in  great  abundance,  are  of 
ruder  construction  than  any  wliich  are 
now  known  in  Etrima,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities, 
whether  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Druidical  cromlechs  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  slightly  sunk 
beneath  the  surface ;  their  length  bemg 
from  8  to  IS  feet,  their  width  some- 
what less,  and  their  height  from  5 
to  6  feet.     Two   of  the  sides  are  lined 


with  large  upright  and  unwrought 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which,  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  inchned,  ais  if  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
compartments  by  a  central  stone  or 
stones,  wliich  serve  also  to  sustain  the 
su^Derincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tuniuli.  No- 
thuDg  has  been  discovered  at  present 
in  this  necropolis  to  connect  it  with 
the  Etruscans.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Sa- 
turnia by  Dionysius,  and  j&nd  it  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  it  bears 
the  most  ancient  name  which  was 
given  to  Italy,  we  cannot  hesit-ate  in 
regarding  these  tombs  as  the  work  of 
the  aborigines. 

From  Saturnia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigiiano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerano  to 
Orbetello.  If  he  take  the  former 
course,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  Pitigiiano  is  18  m.  distant  from 
the  high  road  to  Pome  at  Acquapen- 
dente :  if  he  pursue  the  latter  course, 
he  will  find  Montemerano  27  m,  from 
Orbetello,  which  is  fully  described  in 
our  account  of  the  road  from  Leghorn 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  Handbook  of  Central 
rtahj,  Rte.  99. 


Cosa,    Vetulonia,   RosELLiE,    Popu- 

LONIA,  AND  VOLTERRA. 

The  tourist  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  of 
Rome,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities, should  extend  his  tour  along 
the  road  recently  constructed  between 
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Civita  Veccliia  and  Leghorn.  Be- 
fore reaching  Orbetello  he  will  find 
Ansedonia,  marking  the  site  of  Cosa ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magliano  he 
will  fin^l  the  site  of  the  long-lost  city 
of  Vetulonia  ;  not  far  from  Grosseto 
he  will  see  the  massive  ruins  of 
RusELLiE;  near  Piombino  he  will  be 
able  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Popu- 
lonia;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cecina  he  may  proceed  to  Volterba, 
thus  completing  in  one  excursion  from 
Rome  a  visit  to  every  important  site 
of  Maritime  Etruria.  Returning  from 
Volterra    to    Rome,    by   the    way   of 


Siena,  the  traveller  can  make  a  de- 
tour to  Chiusi,  and  thence  proceed 
through  Citta  della  Pieve  to  Orvieto, 
Montefiascone,  and  Viterbo.  From 
Viterbo  he  may  visit  Castel  d'Asso, 
NoRCi-iiA,  BiEDA,  and  Sutri;  and  if 
disposed  to  conclude  his  exploration  of 
Etruscan  cities,  he  may  proceed  from 
Monterosi  to  Civita  Castellana,  and 
examine  the  sites  of  the  2  Falerit, 
taking  Veii  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
All  these  places  are  fully  noticed  in 
the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  under 
Rtes.  97,  99,  101,  104,  106,  and  107. 
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Academies:  Arcadian,  275. 

Archaeological,  275. 

Filarmonica,  276. 

Fine   Arts,    or    S.   Luke, 

Florentine,  276. 

French,  276. 

de'  Ijincei,  275. 

Neapolitan,  276. 

Tiberina,  276. 

Acqna  Argentina,  79. 

Felice,  75. 

Paola.  75. 

Vergine,  75. 

iEdes  Penatium,  ^9. 
iEsculapius,  temple  and  island 

of,  30. 
Affile,  village  of,  337. 
Agata,  S.,  de'  Goti,  church  of, 

125. 
Agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  79. 
Agnese,  S.,  churches  of,   125, 

126. 

Catacombs  of,  126,  306. 

Agonalis,  circus,  49. 
Agostino,  S.;  church  of,  127. 
Agosta,  335. 
Agylla,  city  of,  406. 
Alba  Longa,  site  of,  348. 
Albani,  villa,  292. 
Albano,  lake  of,  353 ;  its  emis- 
sary, 354;  town  of,  358, 
Albanus  rivus,  349. 
Albunea,  site  of  grove  of,  325. 
Aldobrandini  villa,  at  Frascati, 

342. 
Alessio,  S,,  church  of,  128. 
Alexander,    8t.,    oratory    and 

catacombs  of,  377, 
Algidus,  Mons,  352. 
AUia  valle3%  387. 
Almo,  stream  of,  319. 
Altemps  palace,  243. 
Altieri  palace,  243. 
Amphitheatres,    ancient :     of 

Domitian,  at  Albano,    358; 

Castrense,     at    Kome,    47 ; 

Flavian  (Coliseum),  44;  of 

Statilius  Taurus,  Rome,  47  ; 

Tusculum,  344. 
Ampiglione,  3Jj. 
Anastasia,  S.,  church  of,  128. 
Andrea,  S.,  clmrches  of:  delle 

Fratte,   128 ;    al    Quirinale, 

129;    della  Valle,  129;  dei 

Scozzesi,  130. 
Angelic-a  library,  128. 
Angelica,  Porta",  8. 
Angolo,  Rione  S.,  3. 
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Angelo,  Ponte  S.,  9. 

S.,  in  Pescheria,  chmxh  of, 

130. 
Angelo,  S.,  castle  of,  66. 
Anguillara,  village  and  castle 

of,  390. 
Anio  river,  falls  of,  at  Tivoli, 

332. 
Amia  Perenna,  temple  of,  401. 
Antemnai,  385. 
Anticoli,  335. 
Antiquities,  13. 

dealers  in,  xxiii. 

Antium,  Porto  d'Anzio,  402. 
Antonio  Abate,  S.,  church  of, 

130. 
Antonio,    S.,    di     Portoguesl, 

church  of,  131. 
Antoninus  Pius,  his  forum,  50 ; 

column,  49. 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  30. 
Apollinare,  S.,  church  of,  131. 
ApoUinaris,  circus,  49. 
Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  27. 
Apostoli,   SS.,  church  of   the, 

131. 
Apothecaries  in  Ptome,  xviii. 
Aqua  Crabra,  7. 

Ferentina.  348. 

Aciuacetosa,    mineral    spring, 

385. 
Ac[ua3  Albula?,  ^2$. 

Aurelia^,  390. 

Cffiretana?,  407. 

i  Aqueducts,    ancient,    of    Anio 

Novus,  75. 

A.  Vetus,  74. 

Aqua  Appia,  74. 

A.  Alsietina,  75. 

A.  Claudia,  75. 

A.Julia,  75. 

A.  Marcia,  74. 

A.  Tepula,  74. 

A.  Virgo,  75. 

modern,  A.  Felice,  75. 

Ara  Cceli,  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

di,  132. 
Arch  of  Constantine,  52. 

Dolabella,  s^. 

Drusus,  53. 

Gallienus,  s^. 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  s^  ■ 

Sept.  Severus  in  the  Foro 

Romano  and  in  the  Fonmi 

Boarium,  54. 

Tiberius,  23. 

Titus,  54. 

Archasolog-ical     Institute      of 

Rome,  276. 
Arco  de'  Pantani,  25. 
Ardca,  401. 
Aricia,  359.  j 


BELVEDERE. 

Armilustrum,  position  of  the, 

128. 
Armour}'-,  pontifical,  220. 
Arrone,  river,  387. 
Arsoli,  village,  i^^. 
Artists'  studios  at  Rome,  267. 
Aruns,  his  tomb,  359. 
Asso,  Castel  d',  tombs,  42.4. 
Astura,  village  and-stream,  404. 
Augustus's  formn,  25, 
Aurea,  S.,  church  of,  at  Ostia, 

395. 
Aurelian  colmim,  50, 
xVventine  hill,  the,  12. 


Bacchus,  temple  of,  31. 
Balbina,  S.,  church  of,  134. 
Banditaccia,  the  Necropolis  of 

Cervetri,  407. 
Bankers  at  Rome,  xvi. 
Baptistery  of  Constantine,  116. 
Barberini  palace,  gallery,  and 

library,  243. 
Barcaccia  fountain,  88. 
Bartolommeo,    S.,   church    of, 

134- 
— ,  Ponte  di  S.,  9, 
Basilicas,  ancient :— iEmilia,  23. 

—  Constantine,  24,  29. 
Julia,  23. 

—  Ulpia,  25. 

Basilicas,  Christian,  their  cha- 
racteristics, 91. 

—  of  S.  Agnese,  126. 

—  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalem- 
me,  140. 

—  St.  John  Lateran,  112. 

—  S.  Lorenzo,  122. 

—  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  117. 

—  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  120, 

—  the  Vatican  (St.  Peter's),  92. 
S.  Sebastiano,  167. 

—  St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  356. 
Baths,  or  Thenna%  of  Agrippa, 

SS' 

Caracalla,  sS- 

Constantine,  57. 

Diocletian,  57. 

Nero  and  Alex.  Severus, 

58 

Titus,  59. 

Trajan,  56. 

Baths,  modern,  della  Regina  (at 

the  Solfatara),  325- 

Vicarello,  390. 

Baths  in  Rome,  xxiii. 

Belle  Donne,  Casale  delle,  3 "7 7- 

Belvedere,  Cor  tile  di,  Vatican, 

Hoi" 
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Benedict,    St.,  monastery    of, 

Subiaco,  ^36. 
Benfratelli,  hospital  of,  I'jc;. 
Bernardo,  S.,  chmxli  of,  134. 
Bibiana,  S.  church  of,  135. 
Bibulus,  tomb  of,  62. 
Bieda,  424. 

Blandusia,  foimtt\in  of,  337. 
Boacciana,  Ton-e,  397. 
Boarivim,  Forum,  26. 
Bocca  delta  Verita,  31. 
Books  on  Eome,  xxx. 
Booksellers  at  Eome,  xviii. 
Borghese  palace,  244. 
Borghese  villa,  295. 
Borgia,  Gabinetto, Vatican,  216. 
Borgo,  Eione,  4. 
Botanic  garden,  271. 
Bovillfe,  its  ruins,  357. 
Bracciano    palace,    261  ;    lake 

(Lacus  Sabatinus),  to^vn,  aiid 

feudal  castle  of,  388. 
Braschi  palace,  247. 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Eome,  9. 
Bridges,  modern.    See  Ponte. 
Bronzes,  dealers  in,  xxiii. 
Bunsen's  Eescarches  on  Eome, 

XXX. 

Buonaparte    palace  at  Eome, 
Burial-gi'ound,  l^otestant,  280; 

C. 

Caicilia  Metella,  her  tomb,  63. 

Cailian  hill,  13. 

Cassar,  Julius,  his  forum,  26 ; 
villa  at  Nemi,  362. 

Csesars,  palace  of  the,  26. 

Cafes  of  Eome,  x. 

Caius  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  64. 

Calepodius,  cemetery  and  cata- 
combs of,  159. 

Calisto,S.,;convent  and  librarj'-, 
155- 

,  catacombs  of,  124,  309. 

Campagna,  the,  u. 

Campana  palace  and  museum, 
247. 

Campitelli,  Eione,  4. 

Campo  di  Annibalc,  on  Monte 
Cavo,  351. 

Campo  Marzo,  Eione,  3. 

Campo   Vaccino,    the    Eoman 
Forum,  20. 

Campus  Martius,  i. 

Campus  Sceleratus,  79. 

Caucelleria,  248. 

Canina's  works  on  Eome,  xxix, 
xxxi,  318. 

Canino,  village  of,  418. 

Cantalupo,  village  of,  334. 

Canterano,  aS- 

Capitol :  view  from  the  tower, 
10;  piazza,  220;  palace  of 
the  Senator,  —  of  the  Con- 
servators, 221  ;  Protomoteca,  j 
222 ;  halls  of  the  Conserva- 1 


CHURCHES. 


CHURCHES. 


tors,  224  ;  gallery  of  pictures,  j  Churches  in  Eome  of- 
227  ;  museum,  228-236;  sub- '      S.  Alessio,  128 


structions,  21. 
Capitoline  hill,  the,  12. 
Capocotta,  site  of  Laurentum, 

399- 
Cappuccini,  church  of,  135. 
Caracalla,  his  baths,  S5- 
Carlo,  S.,  a  Catinari,  church  of, 

136. 
Carlo,  S.,  in  the  Corso,  church 

of,  136. 
Carnival  at  Eome,  xxv. 
Carriages   at  Eome    for    hire, 

XV. 

Carsoli,  3^S- 
Casal  di  Pazzi,  385. 
Casanatense,  Bibliotcca,  152. 
Cascatelle  at  Tivoli,  332. 
Caserta  x>alace,  249. 
Cassius,  villa  of,  at  Tivoh,  332. 
Castcl  Arcione,  324. 

d'Asso,  424. 

Fusano,  398. 

Gandolib,  iS^. 

Giubeleo,  386. 

' Madama,  334. 

Castiglione,  sitcof  Gabii,  374. 
Castrense,  Amphitheatrum,  47. 
Castrima;nium,    now    Marino, 

M7- 
Castro,  420. 
Catacombs  in  general,  303. 

of  St.  Alexander,  377. 

Calepodius,  159. 

Calisto,  124,  309, 

Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  311. 

S.  Ciriaca,  124. 

S.  Sebastian,  167. 

S,  Agiiese,  126,  306. 

Cavalleggieri,  Porta,  8. 
Cavallo,   Monte   (Quirinal),  at 

Eome,  13. 
Cave,  village  of,  370;  Eocca  di, 

370-  I 

Cavo,  Monte,  orMons  Lazialis,  | 

351- 
Cecchiua  valley,  385. 
Cecilia,  S.,  church  of,  136. 
Cenci  palace,  249. 
Cerbara,  335,  576. 
Ceres  and  Proserj)ine,  temple 

of,  31. 
Cere  Nuova,  village,  410. 
Cereife,  387. 

Cervetri,  ancient  city,  406. 
Cesareo,  S.,  church  of,  137. 
Cesarini     palace    at  Geuzano, 

361. 
Charities  of  Eome,  276. 
Chigi  palace,  249. 
Church,  English,  xxv. 
Churches  of  Eome,  124-17 1. 
Churches  in  Eome  of— 

S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  125. 

S.  Agnese,  125,  126. 

S.  Agostino,  127. 

S.  Alessandro,  377. 


Sta.  Anastasia,  128. 

Sant'   Andrea    della    Valle, 
129. 

delle  Fratte,  128. 

al  Quirinale,  129. 

dei  Scozzesi,  130. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  130. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  130, 

di  Portoguesi,  131. 

S.  Apollinare,  131.;' 

SS.  Apostoli,  131-;' 

Aracoeli,  132. 

S.  Balbina,  134. 

S.  Bartolornmeo,  134. 

S.  Bernardo,  134. 

vS.  Bibiana,  135. 

Cappuccini,  135. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  136. 

S.  Carlo  in  Corso,  136. 

S.  Cecilia,  136. 

S.  Cesario,  137. 

S.  Clemente,  137. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  139, 

S.  Costanza,  139. 

S.  Crisogono,  140. 

S.   Croce    in    Gerusalemme, 
140. 

S.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  141. 

S.  Francesca  Eomana,  141. 

S.  Francesco  a  Eipa,  141. 

Gesu,  141. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  142. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  112. 

S.   Giovanni   de'  Fiorentini, 
142. 

SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  143. 

S.  Giovanni   a  Porta  Latina, 
143. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  143. 

S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami, 
143- 

S.  Gregorio,  143. 

S.  Ignazio,  144. 

S.  Isidoro,  145. 

S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura, 
122. 

in  Damaso,  145. 

in  Miranda,  145. 

in  Lucina,  145. 

in  Panis-Perna,  145. 

S.  Luigi  dei  Frances!,  146. 

S.  Marcello,  146. 

S.  Marco,  147. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  117. 

degli  Angeli,  147. 

deir  Anima,  148. 

dell'  Aracoeli,  132. 

Aventino,  149. 

in  Campitelli,  149. 

in  Cusmedin,  149. 

di  Lore  to,  149. 

I sopra  Minerva,  150. 

I ad'jMartyres(Pantheon), 

i  36. 

j della  Navicella,  152. 

i deir  Orto,  152. 
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OIIURCMES. 

Gliurcht'S  in  Eome  of— 

Sta.  Mai'ia  della  Pace,  152. 

del  Popolo,  i5j. 

in  Portico,  149. 

in  Trastevere,  154. 

a  Trevi,  156. 

in  Vallicella,  156. 

in  Via  Lata,  157. 

della  Yittoria,  157. 

S.  Martina,  157. 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  157. 

SS.  Nereo  cd  Acbilleo,  158, 

S.  Onofrio,  158.  _^- 

S.  Pancrazio,  159.     ^-^' " 

S.  Paolo  fuori  l^^tira,  120. 

alLe-Ti*e^ontane,  159. 

S-Pietro  in  Yaticano,  92. 

in  Montovio,  160. 

in  Vincoli,  i6i. 

S.  Prassede,  t6j. 

II  Priorato,  149. 

S.  Prisca,  164. 

S.  Pudentiano,  164.    ■ 

SS.  Qnattro  Incoronati,  165. 

S.  Saba,  165. 

S.  Sabina,  165. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  167. 

S.  Sebastiano,  167. 

S.  Silvestro,  168. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  168. 

S.  Susanna,  169. 

S.  Teodoro,  169. 

S.    Tommaso    dcgl'   Inglesi, 
169. 

La  Trinito  dei  iMonti,  170. 

de'  Pellegrini,  171. 

S.  Yitale,  171. 
Cicciaporci  palace,  250. 
Ciceroni  and  guides,  xxiii. 
■Circnses    of    ancient     Eome  : 

Agonalis,    49 ;    Apollinaris, 

49  ;  Flaminian,49;  Flora, 49; 

Hadrian,  49  ;   Maximus,  47  ; 

Nero,  49 ;    Romulus,  son  of 

Maxentius,  48  ;  Sallust,  49  ; 

Yarianus,  47. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of,  124. 

joB. 
Citorio,  Monte,  47. 
Oivita  Lavinia,  j6i. 
Civitella,  la,  3^7. 
Clark,  Sir  Jas.,  on  the  climate 

of  Rome,  281. 
Claudian  family,  their  supposed 

tomb,  6j. 
Clemente,  S.,  church  of,  IJ7. 
Climate  of  Rome,  281. 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  2j. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  78. 
Clubs,  xi. 
Coazzo,  J 7  7. 
Coliseum,    the,  42 ;    its  flora, 

46. 
CoUatia,  site  of,  575. 
Colleges  at  Rome :  Pi'opaganda, 
273 ;  Romano,  271 ;  Sapienza, 
270;  English.  169;  Irish,  125; 
Scottish,  ijo. 


DOMINE. 

Colonna,  tOAvn  of,  363. 
Colorma  palace  and  gardens  at 

Rome,  250. 
Colonna,  Rione,  3. 
Colonnades  of  St.  Peters,  94. 
Colossus  of  Nero,  47. 
Columbaria  of  Rome,  71, 
Column  of  Antoninus- Pius,  49. 
ofM.  Aurelins  Antoninus, 

50.       ^.^"-■" 

ofC.  Duilius,  22  J. 

rr^^  of  Phocas,  24,  50. 
— — of  Trajan,  51. 
of  the  Immaculate   Con- 
ception, 27  J. 
Commission  agents,  xxiv. 
Compatri,  Monte,  village,  jSj. 
Concord,  temple  of,  31. 
Conservators,    palace    of    the, 

221. 
Consolazione,  la,  hospital,  278. 
Constantino,  basilica  of,  24,  29  ; 

arch  of,  52  ;  baths,  57. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Rome,  xvi. 
Consulta,  palace  della,  252. 
Conti,  Tor  de',  86. 
Conveyances,      public,      from 

Rome,  xi. 
Copyists  of  old  masters,  xxii. 
Corioli,    city    of,    nov^-  Monte 

Giove,  361. 
Corneto,  town,  411. 
Corniculum,  324. 
Cornufelle.  lake  of,  363. 
Corsini  palace,  253. 
Correse,  Cures,  319- 
Corso,  the,  2. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb, 

321. 
Cosimato,  S.,  convent  of,  334. 
Cosma  e  Damiano,  SS.,  church 

of,  139. 
Costaguti  palace,  255. 
Costanza,  S.,  her  sArcophagais, 

192  ;  church  of,  139, 
Cremera  river,  380. 
Crescenza,  valley  of,  385. 
Crisogono,  S.,  church  of,  140. 
Croce,  Santa,  in  Gerusalemme 

(basilica),  140. 
Crypts,  or  Grotte,  of  St.  Peter's, 

103. 
Cm'ia  Innocentiana,  255. 

D. 

Decimn,  394. 

Dentists  at  Rome,  xviii. 

Digentia,  now    village  of  Li- 

cenza,  337. 
Diligences  from  Rome,  xi. 
Diocletian,  his  baths,  57. 
Di^n.\s  Rediculus,  temple  of,  32. 
Dolabella,  arch  of,  53. 
Dome  of  St.  Peters,  97. 
Domenico  e  Sisto,\SS.,  church 
of,  141. 
i  Domiue  cpo  Yadis,  ch,  of,  319, 


FLAMIJSIUS. 

Doria  palace  and  gallerj'',  255  ; 

villa,  301, 
Drawing,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxi. 
Drawing  matex'ials,  xxiii. 
Drusus,  his  arch,  53. 
Duilian,  the  coUnnn,  223. 

E. 

Egeria,  pretended  fountain  and 
valley  of,  at  Rome,  81  ;  real 
valley  of  Egeria,  318,  362. 

Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Yati- 
can,  199. 

Electric  telegi'aph,  xvi. 

Empire,  ruins  of  the,  15. 

Engravers  of  cameos,  &-c.,  xxii. 

,  coppei-plate    engravings, 

xviii. 

Ere  turn,  379. 

Esqulline,  the,  13. 

Este,  d',  villa,  at  Tivoli,  332. 

Eurysaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 
62. 

Eustachio,  S.,  Rione  of,  3. 

Excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  317. 

F. 

Fabbrica,  Porta,  8. 
Fabii,  camp  of  the,  at  Yeii,  387. 
Fabius,  arch,  site  of,  23. 
Fulconieri  palace,  257. 
Farnese  Isola,  village  of,  420. 

palace,  257. 

Faruesina  palace,  258. 

Fasti  Consulares  of  the  Capitol, 

226. 
Fencing,  teachers  of,  xxi. 
Ferentina,  Aqua,  348. 
Festivals :  at  Rome  in  general, 

XXV. 

Annunciation,  151. 

St.  Antony  (blessmg  the 

animals),  131. 

the  Artists,  xxvi, 

the  Carnival,  xxv. 

Sta.  Francesca    Romaua, 

141. 

S.  Ignathis,  144. 

St.  John  Lateran,  1.15. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  119. 

St.  Marco,  147, 

October,  xxvi. 

St.  Peters,  107. 

S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli,  162. 

Presepe  in  AraCoeli,  133. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  151. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  170. 

washing  the  Feet  of  the 

Pilgrims,  171. 

Ficulea,  378. 

Fidenai,  386. 

Firenze,  palazzo  di,  260, 

Fiumicino,  village,  393. 
.    Flamiiuu^,  his  circus,  49. 
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FLAVIAN. 

Flavian     amphitheatre     (Coli- 
seum), 44. 
Flora,  circus  of,  49. 
Foreign  ministers  at  Rome,  xvi. 
Fortuna,  temples  of,  at  Pales- 

trina,  j68;  Virilis  at  Eome,  j2. 
Forum  of  Antoninus,  26. 

of  Augustus,  25. 

Boarium,  26. 

of  Julius  Csesar,  26, 

of  Nerva,  25. 

Olitorium,  26. 

Romammi,  20. 

* of  Trajan,  25. 

Transitorium,  25, 

Foundling  hospitiil  of   Rome, 

278. 
Fountain  of  Egeria,  at  JNcmi, 

362. 
Fountains,  modern,  dell'  Acqua 

Felice,  88. 

della  Barcaccia,  88. 

del  Campidoglio,  89. 

of  the  Piazza  Faniese,  88, 

of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  89. 

Paolina,  87. 

of  the  Piazza  ISTavona,  88. 

in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 

88. 

of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  89. 

delle  Tartarughe,  87. 

di  Trevi,  87. 

del  Tritone,  87 . 

Francesca  Romana,  S.,  church 

of,  141. 
Francesco,  S.,  a  Ripa,  church 

of,  141. 
Frascati,  to\\Ti,  341. 
Frattoccbie,  le,  357. 
Fusano,     Castel,     casino    and 

pine-forest,  398. 

G. 

Gabii,  city,  373  ;  lake,  375- 

Galera,  deserted  town,  387  ; 
river,  387. 

Galleries  (public)  of  pictures  ; 
at  the  Capitol,  227  ;  at  the 
Laterau,  240  ;  at  the  Vati- 
can, 200  ;  at  the  Quirinal,  241. 

(public)  of  sculpture :  at 

the  Capitol,  228  ;  at  the  Va- 
tican, 178,  184;  of  the  La- 
teran,  237  ;  Academy  of  St, 
Luke,  273. 

(private)  :  Barberini,  241  ; 

Colonne,  250 ;  Corsini,  253  ; 
Doria,  255  ;  Famese,  257  ; 
Rospigliosi,  262 ;  Sciarra,  263. 

Gallicano,  town,  i']^. 

Gallicano,  S,,  hospital  of,  279. 

Gallienus,  his  arch,  5^- 

Gandolfo,  Caslel,  Zj3- 

Gates.    See  Porta. 

Gell  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 
xxxiii ;  on  the  site  of  Alba 
Longa,  349- 


ILLUMINATIONS. 

Genaro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  338, 
Genezzano,  town  and  castle  of 

537,  370. 
Genzano,  town,  361. 
Geology  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 285. 
Gesu,  church  of,  141. 
Geta,  his  tomb,  69,  319. 
Ghetto,  the,  at  Rome,  130. 
Giacomo,  S,,  hospital  of,  278. 
Gibbon  conceives  the  idea  of 

the  '  DeclLue  and  Fall '  in  the 

church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  134. 
Giorgio,  S.,  church  of,  142, 
Giovanni,  ]?orta  San,  7, 
Giovanni,  S.,  basilica  of,  112. 
dei  Fiorentini,  church  of, 

142. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  143. 

Evangelista,    or   a   Porta 

Latina,  church  of,  143. 
Girandola,  the,  68. 
Giraud  palace,  260. 
Giuseppe    dei    Falegnami,    S., 

church  of,  143. 
Giustiniani  palace,  260. 
Government,      municipal,     of 

Rome,  xxvii. 
Grano,  Monte  del,   sepulchral 

tumulus,  340. 
Graviscn?,  415, 
Gregorio,  S.,  church  of,  143. 
Grotta    FeiTata,    village    and 

monastery  of  S.  Nilus  at,  345- 
Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypts   of 

St.  Peter's,  103. 


H. 

Hadrian,  his  circus,  49 ;  his 
mausoleum,  66 ;  his  villa 
near  Tivoli,  326. 

Helena,  the  empress,  her 
tomb,  65;  her  sarcophagus, 
192. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  12. 

Historical     houses    at    Rome, 
I      266. 

I  Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  337- 
I  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  supposed 
I      tombs  of,  320, 

Hospitals,  276, 

Hotels  in  Rome,  vili. 

Plouse  agents,  ix. 

Houses  of  remarkable  persons  : 
Bernini,  267  ;  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  266  ;  Poussin,  267  ; 
Raphael,  266  ;  Cola  di  Rienzo, 
85 ;  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz  the  printers,  267 ;  the 
Zuccheri,  267. 

Hunting  at  Rome,  xxiv. 


Ignazio,  St.,  church  of,  144. 
Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  107. 


LIBRARIES. 

Inquisition,  palace  of  tbe,  260. 

Institute,  Archaeological,  at 
Rome,  276. 

Ischia,  420. 

Isidoro,  St.,  church,  145. 

Island  of  the  Tiber  (Isola  Sa- 
cra), 30,  398. 

Isola  Famese,  384;  Sacra,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  398. 

Italian,  teachers  of,  xix. 


J. 

Janiculum  lull,  13. 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  arch  of,  s^  • 

Jews  in  Rome,  xxviii. 

Jewellers  in  Rome,  xxii. 

John,  Lateran,  basilica  of  St,, 
112. 

Juno,  temples  of:  Gabiua  at 
Gabii,  374  ;  Sospita  at  Rome, 
32  ;  Sospita  at  Lanuvium, 
361. 

Jupiter,  temples  of:  Capito- 
linus  at  Rome,  33 ;  Fere- 
trius  at  Rome,  34 ;  Latialis 
on  the  Alban  mount,  352. 

Juturna,  lake  of,  79. 


K. 

Kingly  period,  antiquities,  13- 
Kircherian  museum,  271, 


L. 

Labicum,  the  ancient,  363- 

Lakes:  of  Albano,  iSi  \  Brac- 
ciano,  389  ;  Cornufelle,  363  ; 
Gabii,  375 ;  Nemi,  362 ; 
de'  Tartari.  324  ;  Regillus, 
probable  site  of,  363,  364. 

Languages,  teachers  of,  xix. 

Lante  palace,  260  ;  villa,  300. 

Lanuvium,  city,  361. 

Laciuais-de-place,  xxiii. 

Lariccia,  town  of,  359  ;  viaduct 
of,  359- 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museum, 
236, 

Basilica,  112. 

Councils,  115, 

Latina,  Porta,  7. 

Laurentum,  ancient,  399. 

Lava-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bovc, 
xxviii. 

Lavinium,  city,  400. 

Letters,  conveyance  of,  xvi. 

Libraries:  Angelica,  128;  Bar- 
berini, 244;  S.  Calisto,  155; 
Casinatense,  152;  Chigi,  250 ; 
CoUegio  Romano,  271 ;  Cor- 
sini, 254  ;  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  140 ;  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  156  ;  Inquisition,  260  ; 
Minerva,  152 ;  Sapienza,  271 ; 
Vatican,  213. 
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LICE^rZA. 

Liceuza,  village,  337, 
Lincei,  academy  of  the,  275. 
Livery  stables,  xv. 
Local  arrangement  of  Eoman 

Mirabilia,  jij. 
Lodgings  at  Rome,  ix. 
Loggie  of  the  Vaticivn,  176, 
Lorenzo,   S.,  basilica   of,    122  ; 

churches — in  Damaso,    145  ; 

in  Miranda,  145  ;  in  Lucina, 

145  ;  in  Panis-Perna,  145. 
Lorenzo,  San,  Porta  di,  6. 
Lucano,     Ponte,     bridge    and  ! 

tomb  of  Plautius  Lucanus,  | 

326. 
Ludovisi  villa,  299. 
Luigi,  S.,  church  of,  146. 
Luke,  St.,  academy  of,  273. 
Lunghezza,  castle  of,  375. 

M. 

Madama  palace,  260  ;  villa.joo.  ; 

Maggiore,  Porta,  7.  j 

Magliana,  la,  391. 

Mallespostes,  xi. 

Mamertine  prisons,  77. 

Mandela,  Sabine  village,  334. 

Maps  of  Rome,  xxxi. 

Maranna  river,  340. 

Marano,  335. 

Marcello,  S.,  clmrch  of,  146. 

Marcellus,  his  theatre,  42  ;  his 
tomb,  61. 

Marcigliana  la,  379. 

Marco,  S.,  church  of,  147  . 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
his  column,  50  ;  his  eques- 
trian st-atue,  220. 

Marforio,  colossal  statue  of, 
228. 

^raria  Maggiore,  basilica  of, 
117. 

!Marino,  town,  347. 

Mario,  Monte,  13. 

Marius,  tropliies  of,  8i,  220. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  34. 

Martina,  S.,  church  of,  157. 

Martino,  8.,  church  of,  157. 

Massimi  palace,  261 ;  villa,  300. 

Mattel  palace,  261  ;  villa,  300. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  61 ;  of 
Hadrian,  66. 

Maxentius,  circus  of,  or  of 
Romulus,  48. 

Mecrenas,  his  gardens  on  the 
Esquiline,  59  ;  his  villa  at 
Tivoli,  3? I. 

Medals,  cabinets  of.  *S'c'e  Mu- 
seums. 

Medici  villa,  301. 

Medullia,  324. 

Mellini  villa,  301. 

Ment^na,  378. 

Meta  Sudans,  the,  47, 

Mezza  Via,  osteria  di,  340, 

Michele,  S.,  hospital  of,  280. 

Milizie,  Torre  delle,  87. 


MUSEUM. 

JMilliarium  aureum,  23. 
Minerva,  temples  of:  Chalcidi- 

cii,  3S  ;   Medica,  j^  ;   Pallas 

Minerva,  3=. 
Molara,  la,  344. 
Montalto,  town  of,  416. 
Monte  Algido,  352. 

Artemisio,  352. 

Aventino,  12. 

Cjelio,  13. 

Capitolino,  12. 

Caprino,  12. 

Garpineto,  337. 

Catillo,  331. 

Cavallo,  13, 

Gavo,  351, 

Gitorio,  47. 

Gompatri,  363. 

Cucco,  348. 

Esquilino,  13. 

Genaro,  338. 

Giordano,  47. 

Giove,  361. 

del  Grano,  340. 

Gianicolo,  13. 

Mario,  13. 

Musmo,  389. 

Palatiuo,  12. 

Pila,  344- 

Pincio,  13. 

Porzio,  363. 

Quirinale,  13. 

Ripoli, 

Rocca  Romana,  296. 

Rotondo,  379. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  376. 

Tarpeio,  76. 

Testaccio,  13. 

Vaticano,  13. 

Verde,  13. 

Viminale,  13. 

j\lonti,  Rione,  4. 

Monticelli,  village  of,  324. 

jMosaic  mamrfactory  at  the  Va- 
tican, 219;  artists  at  Rome, 
xxii, 

Moses,  statue  of,  161. 

Municipal  government  of 
Rome,  xxvii. 

Muro  Tor  to,  5. 

Museo  Ghiaramoiiti  (Vatican), 
179;  Pio-Glemeutino,  184; 
Gregoriano,  194. 

IMuseum  of  early  Ghristian  an- 
tiquities :  Vatican,  215  ;  at 
the  Lateran,  238. 

of  Eg3qDtian  antiquities  : 

Vatican,  199. 

of  Etniscan   antiquities  : 

Campana,  247  ;  GolL  Ro- 
mano, 271 ;  Vatican,  194. 

of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  Go.pitol,  228  ;  La- 
teran, 236;  Vatican,  178; 
Mus.  Gampana,  247  ;  Villa 
Albani,  292 ;  V.  Borghese, 
295  ;,V.  Ludovisi,  299. 

of    medals     and     coins : 


TALACES. 

GoU.  Romano,  271 ;  Vatican, 

216. 

of  natural  histoiy,  271. 

Music-teachers  in  Rome,  xx. 
Musignauo,  chateau,  418. 
Muti  palace,  261  ;   villa,   340 

N. 

Negroni,  villa,  301. 

Nemi,  lake,  villa,  and  cystic  of, 

362. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  j6. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  church  of, 

158;  catacombs  of,  311. 
Nero,  his  golden  house,  26  ;  his 

circus,  49  ;  his  baths,  58. 
Nerva,  his  forum,  25. 
Nettuno,  404. 
Niccolini  palace,  261. 
Nomentana,  Porta,  6. 
Nomentum,  378. 
Norchia,  424. 
Numicus,  river,  400. 

0. 

Obelisk  of  S.  John  Lateran,  83. 

—  S.  Maria  IMaggiore,  83. 

Piazza  della  Minerva,  84. 

IMonte  Gavallo,  84. 

Monte  Gitorio,  85. 

Monte  Pincio,  85. 

Pantheon,  84. 

Piazza  Navona,  84. 

P.  del  Popolo,  84. 

Trinita  de'  Monti,  85. 

Vatican,  82. 

Observatory  of  the  Collegio 
Romano,  272;  of  the  Capi- 
tol, 271. 

Octavia,  portico  of,  80. 

Odescalchi  palace,  261. 

Olevano,  town  and  castle  of, 
337.  310. 

Olitorium,  Forum,  26. 

Onofrio,  S.,  church  of,  158. 

Oratorios,  origin  of,  156. 

Oriolo,  village,  389. 

Orsini  palace,  261. 

Osiv,  Gastello  delP,  375. 

Ostia,  excm-sion  to,  394, 


Painted  tombs,  70,  J83. 
Painting,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxi. 
Palace  of  the  GiKs^rs,  26. 
Palaces,  modern,  public  : — 

Gapitol,  220. 

Lateran,  236. 

Vatican,  172. 

Quir-inal,  241. 
Palaces,  private : — 

Altemps,  243. 

Altieri,  243. 

Barborini,  243, 

Borghese,  244. 
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PALACES. 

Palaces,  private : — 

Brascbi,  247. 

Buonaparte,  247. 

Campana,  247. 

Cancelleria,  248. 

Caserta.,  249. 

Cenci,  249. 

Cliigi,  249. 

Cicciaporci,  250, 

Colomia,  250. 

Constilta,  252. 

Corsini,  25 j. 

Costaguti,  255. 

Doria,  255. 

Falconieri,  257. 

Farnese,  257. 

Farnesina,  258. 

di  Firenze,  260. 

Girand,  260. 

Giustiniani,  260. 

of  the  Inquisition,  260. 

Lante,  260. 

Maccarani,  249. 

Madama,  260, 

Massiml,  261. 

Mattei,  261. 

di  Monte  Citorio,  255. 

Muti-Papazurri,  261- 

Niccolini,  261. 

Odescalchi,  261. 

Orsini,  261. 

Pamfili,  262. 

E-ospigliosi,  262. 

Ruspoli,  262. 

Saccbetti,  262. 

Sciarra,  26 j. 

Silvestri    Regis   or  Linotta, 
26J. 

Spada,  264. 

Torlonia,  266. 

di  Venezia,  266. 

Yidoni,  266. 
Palatina,  villa,  28,  _joi. 
Palatine  hill,  the,  12,  27. 
Palaz>:uola^  monastery  of,  J50. 
Palestrlna,  town,  364. 
Paliauo,  town  and  fortress,  371. 
Palidoro,  406. 

PaDas  Minerva,  portico  of,  35. 
Palo,  406. 

Palombara,  village,  324. 
Pamfili  palace,  262 ;  villa,  joi. 
Pancrazio,  St.,  church  of,  159. 
Pancrazio,  Porta  San,  8. 
Panoramic  view  of  Pome,  10. 
Pantano,  plain  of,  164. 
Pantheon,  the,  36. 
Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of,  120. 
alle  Tre  Fontane,  church 

of,  159. 

Porta  di,  8. 

Parcels  conveyance,  xxiv. 
Parco   di  Colonna  at  Marino, 

348. 
Parione,  Pvionc,  3. 
Pasquin,  statue  of,  89. 
Passport  regulations,  x. 
Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  401. 


PORTA. 
Paul,  St.,  site  of  his  execution, 

159- 

Pearls,  Koman,  xxiii. 

Pertusa,  Porta,  8. 

Peter,  St.,  his  prison,  77  ;  tra- 
ditional si  te  of  his  crucifixion, 
161  ;  his  chains,  161,  162  ; 
his  statue  and  chair,  99 ; 
his  tomb,  105. 

Peter's,  St.,  basilica :  historj^, 
92  ;  colonnades,  faqade,  94  ; 
interi*»r,  95  ;  dome,  97  ; 
ascent  of  dome,  106 ;  bal- 
dacchino,  98  ;  tribune,  monu- 
ments, 99 ;  Grotte  Vaticane, 
loj  ;  Ciiapel  of  the  Confes- 
sional, 105  ;  saciisty,  106  ; 
illuminations,  107  ;  church 
ceremonies  in,  107. 

Phocas,  his  column,  24,  50. 

Photographs,  xix. 

Physicians  at  Rome,  xvii. 

Pia,  Porta,  6. 

Pietro,  S.,in  Moutorio,  church 
of,  160. 

in  Vincoli,  church  of,  i6t. 

Pigna,  Rione,  3. 

Pincian  hill,  13. 

Pitigliano,  420. 

Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  so  called, 
236. 

Poli,  J73. 

Pons  ^lius,  9. 

Emilius,  10. 

Fabricius,  9. 

Gratianus,  9. 

Sublicius,  10. 

Triumphalis,      or     Vati- 

canus,  9. 

Ponte  del  Acquorio,  524. 

S.  Angelo,  9. 

delta  Badia,  416. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  9. 

Galera,  392. 

dell'  Isola,  380. 

Lomentano,  387. 

Lucano,  325. 

Mammolo,  324. 

di  JSTono,  373. 

di  Quattro  Capi,  9. 

Rotto,  10. 

Salaro,  38"?. 

Sisto,  9. 

Ponte  Rione,  3. 

Population  of  Rome,  xxviii. 

PoTcigliano,  400. 

Porters  in  Rome,  xiv. 

Porta  Angelica,  8. 

Asinavia,  7. 

Aurelia,  8. 

Capena,  7. 

Castello,  8. 

Cavalleggleri,  8. 

Gollina,'6. 

Fabbrica,  8, 

Frirba,  340, 

di  S.  Giovanni,  7.     ,     - 

La  tin  a,  7. 


KESTAURATEURS. 

Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  6. 

Maggiore,  7. 

Metronia,  7. 

Xomentana,  6. 

Ostiensis,  8. 

S.  Pancrazio,  8, 

S.  Paolo,  8. 

Pertusa,  8. 

Pia,  6. 

Pinciana,  6. 

del  Popolo,  5. 

Portese,  8. 

Salara,  6. 

S.  Sebastiano,  7. 

Trigernina,  166. 

Viminalis,  6. 

Portico  of  Octavia,  80. 
Portland  vase,  the,  340. 
Porto,     ancient     harbours    of 

Claudius    and    Trajan,    and 

other  ruins  at,  392. 
Porto  d'Anzio,  402. 
Post-office  regulations,  xvi. 
Pratica,  400. 
Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  81 ; 

at  Albano,  358. 
Prassede,  S.,  church,  163, 
Presentations     to     the     Pope, 

XX  vi. 
Prima  Porta,  385. 
Printsellers  in  Rome,  xviii. 
Priorat^,  churcli  of  the,  149. 
Prisca,  S.,  church  of,  164. 
Priscilla,  her  tomli,  69,  320. 
Promenades,  90. 
Propaganda  college,  273. 
Protestant     burial-gi-ound     at 

Rome,  280. 
Pi-otestant     Divine     worship, 

XXV. 

Protomotecaof  the  Capitol,  222. 
Pudentiana,  S.,  chiurch  of,  164. 
Pulchrum  Littus,  79. 

Q. 

Quattro  Capi,  Ponte  di,  9. 
Quattro  Incoronati,  church  of 

Quintilius  Yarus,  his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  332. 
Quirinal  hill,  the,  13. 

palace,  241. 

Quirinus,  temple  of,  38. 

K. 

Raihvaj'-s,  xiv. 

Raphael :  his  house  at  Rome, 
266  ;  his  tomb,  38  ;  the 
Transfigiu'ation,  203  ;  Loggie 
of,  176  ;  Stanze  of,  206. 

Reading-rooms,  xviii. 

Regillus,  lake,  battle  of,  363, 
364. 

Regola,  Rione,  3, 

Remus,  temple  of,  39, 

Republic,  ruins  of  the,  14. 

Restaurateurs  in  Rome,  x. 
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RIENZO. 

Rien7.o,  Cola  di,  his  lioiise,  85. 

llioni  of  modern  Rome,  2. 

Rio  Torto,  400. 

Rlpa,  Rione,  4. 

Rocca  di  Papa,  ^50  ;  di  Cave, 

^70;  Giovine,  ^37;    Priora, 

344.  369. 
Rocco,  S.,  hospital  of,  279. 
Rojate,  village,  371. 
Roma  Vecchia,  casale  of,  H°- 
Roman  Formn,  localities  of,  20. 
Roman  pearls,  xxiii. 
Rome,   excursions    from,   J17- 

424. 
Romulus,  temple  of,  jg. 
son  of  Maxentius,  temple 

of,  39  ;  circus  of,  48. 
Rospigliosl  palace  and  casino, 

262. 
Rostra,  ancient,  23. 
Rotonda,  la,  376. 
Rotto,  Ponte,  ro. 
Roviano,  village,  335. 
Ruffinella  villa,  342. 
Rusellje,  424. 
Ruspoli  palace,  262. 
Rustica,  la,  3  37,  375- 


Sabba,  S.,  church  of,  165. 

Sabina,  S.,  church  of,  165. 

Sacchetti  palace,  262. 

Sacro  Speco,  at  Subiaco,  336. 

Sacra  Via,  24. 

Salara,  Porta,  6. 

Sallust,  circus  of,  49  ;  his  house 

and  gardens,  80. 
Salvatore,  S.,  church  of,  167. 
Salvatore,  San,  hospital,  278. 
Sambucci,  335. 
Santa  Colomba, 
Santa    Scolastica,    monastery, 

336. 
Santangelo,  village,  324. 
Santa  Severa  (Pyrgos),  410, 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  castle, 

334- 

Santo  Spirito,  hospital,  277. 

Sapienza,  university  of  the,  270. 

Saracinesco,  village,  ^2^. 

Saturn,  temple  of,  40.        , 

Saturnia,  city  of,  422. 

Scala  Santa,  at  the  Lateran, 
116. 

Schola  Xantha,  23,  42. 

Sciarra  palace,  26?. 

Scipio  ftunily,  their  tomb,  68. 

Sebastiano,  San,  basilicii  of,  167. 

PorUi.  di  San,  7. 

Senator,  palace  of  the,  221. 

Seneca,  his  supposed  monu- 
ment, J  20. 

Septimius  Severus,  his  arches, 
53  ;  Septizoniium,  29. 

Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  69. 

Sen'ius  TuUius,  his  walls  of 
Rome,  and  his  Agger,  79. 


TEMPLES. 

Sette  Bassi,  villa,  ^40. 

Sale,  60. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12. 

Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tiburtine, 
at  Tivoli,  ^30- 

Siciliano  (Cicelion)  ^^S- 

Silvestri  palace,  263- 

Silvestro,  S.,  church  of,  i63. 

Sisto,  Ponte,  9. 

Sixtine  chapel  in  the  Vatican, 
173. 

Solfatara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
325. 

Soriano,  village,  421. 

Sovana,  village,  420. 

Spada  palace,  264,-  villa,  386. 

Spoliariura  and  Vivarium,  80. 

Sporting  at  Rome,  xxiv, 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
tican, 207. 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  47. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xv. 

from  Civita  Vecchia,  xiv. 

Stefano,  S.,  Rotondo,  church  of, 
168. 

,  ruined  basilica  of,  356. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  267. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  100 ;  their 
tomb  in  the  crypt,  105. 

Suaua,  ancient,  421. 

Subiaco,  tovm,  335. 

Sublicius,  Pons,  10, 

Sulphur  casts,  xxiii. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  40. 

Surgeons  at  Rome,  xviii. 

Susanna,  S.,  church  of,  169. 

Sutri,  424. 


Tabularium,  remams  of  the,  21 

Tarpeian  Rock,  76. 

Tarquinii,  Etruscan  city,  411, 

Tartari,  lago  de',  324. 

Teachers  of  lang-uages  at  Rome, 
xix  ;  of  music,  singing,  draw- 
ing, &c,,  XX,  xxi. 

Temples  :  —  on  the  Alban 
Mount:  Jupiter  Latialis,  352. 

Anna  Perenna,  401. 

at  Civita  Lavinia  :  Juno 

Sospita,  j6t. 

at   Gabii :   Juno   Gabina, 

374- 

atOstia,  394. 

at    Palestrina :    Fortune, 

368. 

at  Porto  :  Porturamis,  392. 

Temples  at  Rome : — 

iEsculapius,  30. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  30. 

Apollo,  27. 

Bacchus,  31. 

Ceres  and  Proserpine,  31. 

Concord,  31. 


TOMBS. 

Temples  at  Rome  :— 
Divus  Rediculutf,  32, 
Faunus,  30. 

Fortuna  Muliebris,  340. 
For  tuna  Virilis,  32. 
Juno    Sospita,     Ilope,     and. 

Piety,  a. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  3}  ;  Fere- 

trius,  34. 
Mars  III  tor,  34. 
Mater  Matuta,  42. 
Minerva  Chalcidica,  iS- 
jMinerva  Medica,  i^. 
Neptune,  36. 
Pallas  Minerva,  ^S- 
Pantheon,  36. 
Quirinus,  38. 
Remus,  39. 
Romulus,  39. 
Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius, 

Saturn,  40. 

Sun,  40. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  40. 

Venus  and  Rome,  40. 

Vespasian,  41. 

Vesta,  42. 
Temples  at  Tivoli : — 

Tiburtine  Silrvl,  330. 

Vesta,  330. 

del  la  Tosse,  331. 
Teodoro,  S.,  chmxh  of,  169. 
Testaccio,  ilonte,  13. 
Teveroue,  or  Anio,  river,  332. 
Theatres,  ancient :—  at  Bovilla?, 

357  ;   of  Balbus,  42  ;    Gabii, 

374;  of  Marcellus,  42;  Ostia, 
i  396  ;  of  Pompey,  43 ;  Tus- 
!      culum,  344 ;  Villa  Adriana, 

\ ,  modern,  at  Rome,  xxv. 

'  Therma?,  see  Baths. 

;  Tiber,  river,  its  level  at  Ptome, 

i      I. 

'  ,  island  of  the,  30,  398. 

'■  Titus,  arch  of,  54 ;  baths  of,  59. 
!  llvoli,  town,  328. 
,  Tcmibs,  ancient,  of— 
1      Aruns,  359. 
I      Augustus,  61. 

Bibulus,  62. 
'      Cecilia  Metel la,  63. 
i      Caius  Cestius,  64. 

Claudian  family,  63. 

St.  Constantia,  65. 

i\r.  Corvinus,  321. 

the  baker  Emysaces,  62. 

Geta,  69,  319. 

Hadrian,  66. 

St.  Helena,  65. 

Horatla,  70. 

Marcellus,  61. 

the  Nasos,  68. 

the    Painted,    on    the    Via 
Latiiia,  70. 

Plautius  Lucaims,  68,  326. 

Pompey,  358. 

Priscilla,  69,  i^o. 
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TomlDs,  ancient,  of — 

the  Scipios,  68. 

Seneca  (supposed),  j2o. 

Servilii,  69. 

Vibius  Marianus,  ^i. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  69. 

on  the  Via  Latina,  70. 

Tommaso,  S.,  ch.  of,  169, 
Topography  of  Rome,  l 
Torlonia  palace,  266. 
Torre  Boacciaua,  397  ;  de'  Con- 

ti,  86  ;  Lupara,  378  ;  di  Mezza 

Via,  357  ;  ]N"uova,  364  ;  diS. 

Michele,  394 ;    delle  Milizie, 

87 ;  Paterno,  399 ;  Pignattara, 

364;  de'  Schiavi,  373;   Tre 

Teste,  373. 
Toscanella,  town,  418. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  10. 
Tradesmen  at  Rome,  xxi. 
Trajan,  his  forum,  basilica,  and 

library,  25  ;  his  column,  51  ; 

his  Portus  Trajanus,  392. 
Translators,  xxii. 
Trastevere,  Rione,  4. 
Trevi,  Fontana  di,  87  ;  Rione,  3. 
Trevignano,  390, 
Trinita,  la,  de'  Monti,  ch.  of, 

170. 

dei  Pelegrini,  171. 

hospital  of,  279. 

Tuscania,  Etruscan  city,  418. 
Tusculum,  343. 

U.  I 

Umbilicus  Roma3,  23.  ! 

University  of  Rome  (Sapienza),  j 

270.  ! 


Valchetta,  torrent,  380. 

Valmontone,  ij-^. 

Varia,  334, 

Vatican,  hill,  13 ;   palace  and 
musuem,  172  ;  history,  172  ; 
Scala     Regia,     Sala    Regia, 
17^  ;    Capella  Sistina,  173  ; 
Capella  Paolina,  Sala  Ducale, 
Loggie,  176  ;  museum,  Galle- 
ria  Lapidaria,    178 ;    Museo  j 
Chiaramonti,    179  ;    Braccio 
Nuovo,  181  ;  M.  Pio-Clemen-  j 
tino,  184 ;  Cortile  cU  Belve-  ! 
dere,  Portico  and  Cabinets,  I 
185-189;    Plall  of  Animals,  I 
Gallery  of  Statues,  189 ;  Hall  | 
of  Busts,    190 ;    Cabinet  of  j 
Masfo,  Plall  of  the  Muses,  ! 
Circular  Hall   or    Rotouda,  j 


VILLAS. 

191 ;  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross, 

192  ;  Hall  of  the  Riga,  193  ; 
Gallery  of  the  Candelabras, 

193  ;  Etruscan  Museum  (Mu- 
seo Gregoriano),  194  ;  Egyp- 
tian Museum,  199  :  of  the 
Arazzi  or  tapestries  of  Ra- 
phael, 199  ;  Gallery  of  Maps, 
200  ;  Pinacotheca,  or  gallery 
of  pictures,  200  ;  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  206 ;  Capella  di  San 
Ijorenzo,  212  ;  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  213 ;  Museo  Cris- 
tiano,  215  ;  Gabinetto  Borgia, 
216;  Museo  Profano,  217; 
manufactory  of  mosaics,  219  ; 
Gardens  and  Casino  del  Papa, 
219 ;  armoury,  220. 

Veti,  Etruscan  city,  379. 

Venezia,  palazzo  di,  266. 

Venus,  temples  of,  on  the  Nu- 
micus,  401 ;  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 40  ;  Venus  and  Rome, 
40. 

Verde,  Monte,  13. 

Vesf)asian,  temple  of,  41. 

Vest<a,  temples  of,  42  ;  at  Ti- 
voli,  330, 

Vetturini,  xii. 

Via  Appia,  317  ;  ISTova,  is'^. 

Ardeatina,  401. 

Cassia,  387. 

Claudia,  387. 

Constantia,  326. 

Flamiuia,  5. 

Gabina,  373. 

Labicana,  364. 

Latina,  70. 

Laurentina,  394. 

Nomentana,  386. 

Ostiensis,  394. 

■  Praenestina,  373, 

PoTtuensis,  391. 

Sacra,  24. 

Salara,  386. 

Severiana,  399, 

Sublacensis,  iZS- 

Tiburtina,  3  24. 

— -^  Triumphalis,  52,  352. 

Valeria,  az,  3J5- 

Veientana,  380. 

Vitellia,  302. 

Viaducts  of  Lariccia,  359,  361. 

of  Genzano,  361, 

Vicarello,  baths,  390. 

Vicovaro,  village,  334. 

Vicus  Alexandrlnus,  394. 

Vidoni  palace,  266. 

Villas,  ancient,  of — 
Cassius,  332. 


ZENOBIA. 

Villas,  ancient,  of— 

Cicero,  344,  404. 

Domitiau,  358. 

Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  326. 

Meca^nas,  331. 
I      Pompey,  is^. 
!      Quint.  Varus,  332. 
j  Villas,  modern  : — 
;      Albani,  292. 

j      Aldobrandini,  at  Frasca  11,342. 
j      Barberini,  358, 
:      Borghese,  295. 

Braschi,  i^^. 
\      Cesarini,  at  Genzano,  361. 
,      Doria,  at  Albano,  358. 
!      d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  332. 

Falconieri,  at  Frascati,  342. 

Lante,  300. 
'      Ludovisi,  299. 

Madama,  300. 

Massimi,  300. 

Mattel,  300. 
;      Medici,  301. 

Mellini,  301. 

Mondragone,  at  Frascati,  342 . 

Montalto,  342. 
j      Muti,  at  Frascati,  340,  342. 
'      jSTegroni,  301. 

Palatina,  301. 

Pallavicini,  at  Porto,  342. 

Pamfili-Doria,  301. 

Paolina  Buonaparte, 

Rignano, 

Rufanella,  342. 

Spada,  27,  386. 

Taverna,  at  Frascati,  342. 

Torlonia,  342.  - 
;  Vetulonia,  424. 
;  Virainal  hill,  the,  13. 

Vitale,  S.,  church  of,  171. 
;  Vivarium  and  Spoliarium,  80. 
Vulci,  Etrusam  city,  416. 

i  w. 

!  Walls  of  Rome,  5, 

'  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  225. 

■  Workhouse  of  S.  Maria,  280. 


York,  card.,  his  monument  to 
the  young  Pretender,  341 ; 
destroys  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  352  ;  his  tomb,  105. 


Z. 

Zagarolo,  town,  372. 
Zenobia,  baths  of,  325. 
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BRITISH   CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 


London,  January  1,  1858. 

MESSRS.    J.    &   R.    MTRACKEN, 

7,  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  WINES, 

And  Agents  to  Messrs.  A.  DELGADO  and  SON,  of  Cadiz, 

AGENTS,  BY  APPOINTMENT,   TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

Sole  Agents  of  Mr.  J.  M.  FARINA,  vis-a-vis  la  Place  Juliers,  Cologne, 

And  Agents  generally  for  flie  Beception  and  Shipment  of  Works  of  AH,  Baggage,  (kc, 
PROM  AND  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Return"  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  the  liberal  pa- 
tronage hitlierto  conferred  on  them.  They 
hope,  by  THiC  MODERATION  OF  THEIR 
CHjIRGES,  and  their  unremitting  care  in 
passing  through  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE  Pro- 
perty confided  to  them,  to  merit  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  favours  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed.  Their  establishment  comprises  DRY 
AND  SPACIOUS  WAREHOUSES,  where 
Works  of  Ai-t  and  all  descriptions  of  Property 
can  be  kept  during  the  Owner's  absence,  at 
most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 

J.  &R.  M'C,  undertake  to  execute  Commis- 
sions for  the  purchase  of  Pictures,  Statuary 
in  Marble  and  Alabaster,  Bronzes,  &c.,  being 
in  direct  correspondence  with  Artists,  Agents, 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  Continent. 


British  Artists  resident  abroad,  havmg 
occasion  to  send  home  their  works  for  Ex- 
hibition, or  to  be  passed  by  the  Academy, 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  address  them  to 
the  care  of  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'C,  whose 
appointment  enables  them  to  offer  every 
facility. 

Parties  favouring  J.  &  R,  M'C.  with  Con- 
signments are  requested  to  be  particular 
in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them 
DIRECT  by  post,  and  also  to  forward  their 
Keys  with  the  Packages,  as  all  Goods  MUST 
BE  EXAMINED  immediately  on  arrival. 

J.  &  R.  M'C.  keep  Marsala  AVines  of  first 
quality,  also  Port,  and  Messrs.  A.  Delgado 
and  Son's  Sherry  and  Amontillado  Wines ; 
and  are  general  Importers  of  French  and 
other  Foreign  Wmes. 


Fackages  se7it,  hy  Steamers  &)'  otherwise,  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool,  also  attended  to;  hut 
all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  axldressed  to  1,  Old  Jewey,  London. 


LIST    OF    DUTIES 

NOW  PAYABLE   IN   LONDON  UPON  THE  IMPORTATION   OF  WORKS  OF  ART, 

CURIOSITIES,   ETC.,    FROM   THE    CONTINENT. 

Tbe  following:  Articles  are  AI.I.   FRBE   OP  BITTY. 

Alabaster  and  Marble. 

Amber,  Manufactures  of. 

Anchovies. 

Agates  and  Cornelians,  unset. 

Books,  of  editions  printed  prior  to  1801. 

Bronze  Works  of  Art  (antiques  and  ori- 
ginal works  only). 

Bullion,  Coins  and  Medals  of  all  kinds, 
and  battered  Plate. 

Cajibrics,  Lawns,  Damask  and  Diapers  of 
Linen,  or  Linen  and  Cotton. 

Cameos,  not  set. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts. 

Catlings,  and  Harp  Strings,  silvered  or  not. 


Casts  of  Busts,  Statues,  or  Figures. 
Coral,  whole,  polished,  unpolished,  and 

fragments. 
Cotton,  Manufactures  of,  woi being  articles 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Diamonds,   Emeralds,    Pearls,    and  other 

Precious  Stones,  not  set. 
Flower  Roots. 
Frames   for   Pictures,   Prints,  Drawings, 

and  MiiTors. 
Furs  and  Skins,  and  Articles  thereof. 
Glass,  all  Plate,  Cast  or  Rolled  Glass. 

Paintings  on  Glass. 

Beads  and  li^fa^OQ IC 
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^cCl^iLCKlESXT'S   Z.XST 

Glass  Bottles,  Wine  Glasses,  and  Tumblers, 
and  all  white  flint  and  common  green- 
glass  goods,  not  being  cut  or  orna- 
mented. 

Linen  Manufactures,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 

Lay  Figures,  imported  by  British  Artists 
for  their  own  use. 

Magna  Grecia  Ware,  and  Antique  Earthen 
Vases. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps  and  Charts,  and  parts  thereof. 

Mineral  Waters. 

Models  of  Cork  and  Wood. 

Olives  and  Olive  Oil. 


OP  BIXTZES— continued. 

Pointers'  Colours,  Brushes,  Pencils,  and 

Crayons. 
Pictures. 
Plants  and  Trees,  alive. 


Sausages. 

Specimens  of  Natural  History,  Minerals, 

Fossils,  and  Ores. 
Stone,  all  Sculpture  and  Articles  of  Stone, 

Alabaster,  and  Marble. 
Sulphur  Impressions,  or  Casts. 
Telescopes. 
Tiles. 
Vases,  Ancient,  not  of  Stone  or  Marble. 


On  tbe  following:  Articles  tlie  Buty  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cashmere    Shawls,    and    all   Articles   of  I  Linen  Articles,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Goats'  Hair  or  Wool.  Woollen    Articles,    wholly    or    in    part 

•  Cotton  Articles,  whoUy  or  in  partmade  up.  |       made  up. 

On  tlie  following:  Articles  tlie  Buty  is  ID  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Boxes  of  all  sorts. 
Egyptian,  and  all  other  Antiquities. 
Embroidery  and  Needlework. 
Furniture  of  all  kinds. 
Jewellery,  and  all  Jewels  set. 
Lace  made  by  hand. 

Arquebus ade  Water 
Beads  of  Coral 

-  Crystal,  Jet,  and  Mock  Pearl 


M0S.4JC,  small  Ornaments  for  Jewellery. 
Musical  Instruments,  excepting   Musical 

Boxes,   Brass  Instruments,  Pianos,  and 

Accordions. 
Scagliola  Tables. 


the  gallon  £  1     0 


the  lb. 
ditto 
the  ciot. 
ditto 


Books,  of  editions  printed  in  and  since  1801   . 

imported  under  International  Treaties  of  Copyi-ight 

(Pirated  Editions  of  English  Works,  of  which  the  Copyright  exists  in  England, 
totally  prohibited.) 

English,  reimported  (unless  declared  that  no  Drawback 

was  claimed  on  Export)     .  .  ,  .  ,         the  lb. 

Brocade  of  Gold  and  Silyer  ....  ditto 

Bronze,       "j 

Brass,  and  >  all  Manufactures  of       , 

Copper,       J 

Carpets  and  Rugs  (woollen)  .  .  ,       the  square  yard 

Coral  Negligees      ......         the  lb- 

China,  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware,  all      .  .  .      the  civt. 

Clocks,  not  exceeding-  the  value  of  5^.  each     ,  .  .    the  dozen 

exceeding  5^.,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  12^.  6d.  each   ditto 

exceeding  125.  6d.,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  31.  each     eacJi 

exceeding  3^.,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  lOl.        ,  ditto 

exceeding  lOl.  value  ....  ditto 

Cigars  and  Tobacco,  manufactured  (3  lbs.  only  allowed  in  a 

passenger's  baggage,  and  5  per  cent,  additional)       .  .         the  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  (with  5  per  cent,  additional  on  the  Duty)     ditto 

(N.B.— Unmanufactured  Tobacco  cannot  be  imported  in  less  Quantity  than  30O  lbs,, 
or  Cigars  80  lbs.  in  a  Package ;  but  small  quantities  arc  allowe<:l  for  Private  Use 
on  deckiration,  and  jxiymenj  of  a  Fine  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  addition  to  the  Duty.) 

Coffee         .......        'the  lb. 

Confectionery,  Sweetmeats  and  Succades        ,  .  ,  ditto 

Cordials  and  Liqueurs  .....    tJie  gallon 

Curtains,  embroidered  on  Muslin  or  Net,  caUed  Swiss  Curtain's  the  lb. 
Eau  de  Cologne,  in  long  flasks  •  •  .  .  the  flask 
in  any  other  description  of  bottles    .             ,   tlie  galh' 


0     1 

0  0 

1  10 
0   15 


n 
o" 


the  cwt.     0   10     0 


"i>^g|e: 
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McCILA.CK£ia"S  X.XST  OF  DXTTZES— continued. 

Flowers,  Artificial,  the  cubic  foot  as  packed   .              .              ,              ,  £0  12     0 
Glass,  Flint,   Cut,  Coloured,  and  Fancy  Ornamental  Glass,  of 

whatever  kind       ......       the  ewt.  0   10     0 

Gloves,  of  Leather  (and  5  per  cent,  additional)            ,          the  dozen  pair  0     3     6 

LAcauERED  and  Japanned  Wares        .              .              .              ,      the  cwt.  10     0 

Maccaroni  and  Vermicelli  .....            ditto  010 

Naples  Soap              ......            ditto  008 

Perfumery                .              .              .              .              .              .         ^e  /Z>.  0     0     2 

Perfumed  Spirits     ......    the  gallon  100 

Paper  hangings,  Flock  Paper,  and  Paper  printed,  painted,  or  stained  the  lb.  0     0     Z 

Pianofortes,  horizontal  grand            ....            each  300 

upright  and  square       ,              .              .              .            ditto  2     0     0 

Plate,  of  Gold          .....               the  oz.  troy  110 

of  Silver,  gilt  or  ungilt            ....            ditto  018 

Prints  and  Drawings,  single  or  bound,  plain  or  coloured         .          the  /&.  0     0     3 

Silk,  Millinery,  Turbans  or  Caps     ....             each  036 

Hats  or  Bonnets      ....            ditto  070 

' Dresses       .....            ditto  1   10     0 

Hangings,  and  other  Manufactures  of  Silk          .         tJie  lOOl.  value  15     0     0 

Velvets,  plain  or  figured           .              .              .              .         the  lb.  0     Q     0 

Tea               .......            diiio  015 

Toys  and  Turnery   .              .              .              .              .the  cubic  foot  0     0     4 

Wine  in  Casks  or  Bottles  (in  bottles  6  to  the  gal.,  &  5  percent,  add.)    the  gal.  0     5     6 

Spirits  in  Cask  or  Bottle       .....            ditto  015     0 

No  Cask  can  he  imported  of  less  contents  than  24  Gallons. 
THEIR    PRINCIPAL    CORRESPONDENTS    ARE    AT 

CALAIS Messrs.  Chartier,  Mory,  &  Vogue.    Messrs.  Isaac  Vital  &  Fils. 

BOULOGNE  S.  M...     Messrs.  Chartier,  Mory,  &  Vogue.    Mr.  H.  Sire.    Mr.C.QuETTiER. 
,Mr.  M.  Chenue,  Packer,  Rue  CroLx  Petits  Champs,  No.  24. 

PARIS i  Mr.  J.  Kleinfeluer,  38,  Rue  Lafayette. 

Im.  M.  Hofmakn,  58,  Rue  Hauteville. 

HAVRE Messrs.  P.  De vot  &  Co. 

HONFLEUR Mr.  J.  Wagner. 

Tv-r  A  ocT^TT  T  -ce  f  Messrs.  Horace  Bouchet  &  Co.    Messrs.  Claude  Clerc  &  Co. 

M ARSElLLLb ^  ^^^^  Philigret,  8,  Rue  Sufifren. 

BAGNERES  DE  BI-j 
GORRE       (Hautes  [■  Mr.  Leon  Geruzet,  Marble  Works. 

Pyrenees) 3 

PAH Mr.  Merillon  Aine. 

■DA-D-n-i?  A  TTv  y  Mr.  Leon  Geruzet,  44,  Allies  de  Toumy. 

tJUKDiLAU  A •^  jyjTj.^  j^^^^  Sansot,  Fils,  Hotel  des  Princes  et  de  la  Paix. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs.  Archbold,  Johnston,  &  Powers.    Messrs.  Turner  &  Co. 

LISBON Mr.  Arthur  Van  Zeller,  Renin.  &  Orient.  St.  Nav.  Co.'s  Ofaces. 

C  Mr.  Julian  B.  Williams,  British  Vice-Consulate. 
SE VlLl^bi -^-^^^  j^^^  j^^^o^  Bailly. 

MALAGA Mr.  W.  P.  Marks,  British  Consul. 

C  Messrs.  A.  Lacroix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate.    Mr.  T.  W.  How. 

^^<^^ I  Messrs.  Avigdor  Ain£  &  Fils.    Mr.  dr.  Giordan. 

c  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.    Sig.  G.  Loleo,  Croce  di  Malta. 

GENOA 1 1^^_  Brot\t^,  Jun.,  British  Vice-Consul.    Gio.  Vignolo  &  Fig<>. 

(  Messrs.  Buffet  &  Beruto,  Piazzale  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  3176. 

MILAN I  Messrs.  Brambilla. 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Bienaime',  Sculptor.    Mr.  Vincenzo  Ln^',  Sculptor. 

/-Messrs.    W.    Macbean   &  Co.      Messrs.  Henderson  Brothers. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Pate  &  Sons.    Messrs.  Maquay,  Pakenham, 

LEGHORN <     &  Smyth.    Messrs.  Giaco.  Micali  &  Figo.  Sculptors  in  Alabaster 

I     and  Marble.    BIr.  M.  Ristori.    Mr.  Joseph  Guano.    Messrs. 
[    G.  Galliani  &  Co.    Mr.  Ulisse  Cotreman. 

PISA Messrs.  Huguet  &  Van  Lint,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

Messrs.  EmjiIc.  Fenzi  &  Co.    Messrs.  Plowden  &  French.    Messrs. 

Maquay  &  Pakenham.      Mr.  E.  Goodban.      Mr.  J.  Tough. 

Messrs.  Nesti,  Ciarm,  &  Co.     Mr.  Ant*'  di  Luigi  Piacenti. 

T  rxT.T.xT/-,T^  /     Mr.  S.  Lowe.     Mr.  Gaeto.  Bianchini,  Mosaic  Worker,  opposite 

FLORENCE \      ^^le  Capella  de'  Medici.     P.  Bazzanti  &  Fig.,  Sculptors,  Lungo 

I'Ariio.  Heirs  of  F.  L.  Pisani.  Sculptor,  No.  1,  sul  Prato.  Messrs. 
FUi.  Pacetti,  Picture-frame  Makers,  Via  del  Palagio.  Sig.  Cakj.o 
NocciOLi.    Sig.  LuiGi  Ramacci. 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKEN'S  COBB^ESTO^BETSTS-cmtinued, 

VOLTERRA Sig.  Otto.  Callaj,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cherici  &  Fig*. 

B0TJ3GNA Mr.  G.  B.  Renoli.    Sig.  L.  Galli. 

ANCONA    Messrs.  Mooee,  Merellet,  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Torlonia  &  Co.     Messrs.  Freeborn  &  Co.     Messrs.  Mac- 
P   ^„  J     BEAN  &  Co.     Messrs.  Plowden,  Cholmelet,  &  Co.     Messrs.  Pa- 

^^^^ <     kenham,  Hooker,  &  Co.      Mr.  Edward  Trebbi.     Mr.  Luigi 

'.     Branchint,  at  the  English  College. 
CIVITA  VECCHIA  .     Messrs.  Lowe  BROTHEiiS,  British  V^ice-Consulate.    Mr.  T.  Arata. 

NAPLES Messrs.  Iggulden  &  Co.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Turner  &  Co. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Prior,  Turner,  &  Thomas. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Cailler  &  Co. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  Briggs  &  Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE     Messrs.  C.  &  E.  Grace.    Mr.  Edward  Lafontaine. 

( Mr.  Ejianuel  Zammit.     Messrs.  Josh,  Darmanin  &  Sons,  45,  Strada 
MALTA <      Levante,  Mosaic  Workers.     Mr.  Fortunato  Tf^sta,  92,  Stnida  Sta 

i     Lucia.  Messrs.  L.  Ved.  De  Cesare  rf  Figli.  Mr.  L.  Fbancalaj?za. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hanson  &  Co. 

BEYROUT Mr.  Henry  Heald. 

ATHENS,    PlRiEUS    Mr.  J.  J.  Bucherer. 

SYKA Mr.  A\'ilki]Sson,  British  Consul. 

,  Messrs.  Freres  Schielin. 
VENICE \  Messrs.  S.  &  A.  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

I  Mr.  L.  BovARDf,  Campo  S.  Fantino,  No.  2000,  rosso. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Moore  &  Co. 

OSTEND Messrs.  Bach  &  Co.    Mr.  R.  St.  Amour. 

GHENT Mr.  J.  Le  Buyser,  Dealer  in  Antiquities,  Marche  au  Beurre,  21. 

BRUSSELS 

A  vT'isn^-RP  i  Messrs,  F.  Mack  &  Co.,  Kipdorp,  No.  1Y48. 

AJS  i  vv  Ji.Ki' -^  j^jj.^  p  y^^  Zeebroeck,  Picture  Dealer,  &c..  Rue  des  Recollets,  20Y6. 

c  Messrs.  Preston  &  Co.     Messrs.  S.  A.  Levjno  i;:  Co. 

ItUi  iii.KL>AM j  Messrs.  Boutmy  &  Co.     Messrs.  C  Hemmann  &  Co. 

rr\j  ru-'-MV  i  ^^^'  J-  ^'  F^^'i^'-^.  vis-k-vis  la  Place  Juliers.    Messrs.  Gme.  Tilmes 

<..Ui^U<jJNii. -^      ^^^^^    ^j^j._  Albert  Heimann,  29,  Bisholsgartenstrasse. 

MAYENCE Mr.  G.  L.  Kayser,  Expediteur.    Mr.  W.  Kkussjiakn,  Cabinet  Maker. 

( Mr.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  Successor,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Zeil. 
FRANKFORT  0.  M.  {  Messrs.  Bing,  Jun.,  &  Co.      Mr.  F.  Bohler,  Zeil  D,  17. 

I  ]Mt .  G.  A.  ZiPF,  Ross  Markt. 

HEIDELBERG Mr.  Ph.  Zimmermann.     Mr.  M.  Lteber. 

MANNHEIM  Mr.  Dinkelspeil.    Messrs.  Eyssen  &  Claus. 

j  Mr.  Hy.  Wimmer,  Printseller,  Promenade  St.  No.  12.    Messrs.  May 
MUNICH <     &  Widmayer,  Printsellers.     Messrs.  L.  Negiuoli  &  Co.      Heirs 

[     of  Seb.  Pichler. 
„pp  (  Mr.  Paolo  GALmBERTi,  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

N  UKEMi5i<.Kbr •j  j^^^^  j^^^^^,  CoNRAD  Cnopf,  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

FtfRTH Mr.  A.  Pickert. 

_  „  (  Messrs.  Jean  Preiswerk  &  Fils.^  Mr.  Bischoff  de  St.  Alban. 

^■^^^"^  X  Messrs.  Schnewlin  &  Co.    Mr.  Benoit  La  Roche. 

BERNE Mr.  Albert  Trumpy. 

GENES^'A Messrs.  Aug.  Snell  cfc  Strasse, 

LAUSANNE Mr.  L.  Lokgchamps. 

INTERLACKION Mr.  J.  Grossmann.     Mr.  Clement  Sestl 

CONSTANCE ^ 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  . .  >  Messrs.  Zollikoffer  &  Hoz. 

WALDSHU'l -' 

HAMBURG Messrs.ScHAAR&CLAUSS.    Mr.G.F.RoDE. 

-DT5  A/^TTT?  i  ^^^'-  ^^^ •  HoFMANN,  G  lass  Manufacturer,  Blauern  Stern. 

PRAGU  E \  Mr.  P.  Czermak.  ditto.      Mr.  A.  V.  Lebeda,  Gun  Maker. 

,.  (  Mr.  Thomas  AVolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

CARLbBAU ^  jyj^_  ^j^^^^  liNOLL,  au  Lion  Blanc. 

MARIENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adler,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

vTP^-NnjA  ^  ^'^^'  ^^'  HoFMANN,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  768. 

VIENNA I -j^jj.^  jq^^  Lobmeyr,  Glass  Manufacturer,  940,  Kitrntner  Strasse. 

{Messrs.  Schickler,  Brothers. 
Mr.  Lion  M.  Cohn,  Comm"".  Expediteur. 
Messrs.  0.  Harsch  &  Co.,  Glass  Manufacturers,  67,Unter  den  Linden. 
/  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bassenge  &  Co.      Mr.  C.  Teichert,  Royal  Porce- 

DRESDEN \     lain  Manufactory  Depot.     Mr.  J.  Kreiss,  Glass,  ^^i#piurer. 

I  Madame  Helena  Wolpsohn,  Schossergasse,  No.  6. 
NEW  YORK Messrs.  AVilbor  &  Price. 
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FLORENCE, 
a.    BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 
OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

STO.       4:8  4:4:,       VIA      I>E^       IfEIilil,         . 

Opposite  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Medici, 

TNVITES  the  English  Nobility  and   Gentry  to  visit  his   Establishment,  where 
may   always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this   celebrated   and  beautiful 
Manufacture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.     Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  exectited  to  any  Design. 

G.  BiANCPUx\l's  Agents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 


BRIENZ— INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

AT    ZUTSX^XiACSLBM-. 

TJIS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schweizerhof, 

where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 

ound  in  Switzerland.     He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry. 


PISA. 


HUaUET  AND  YAN  LINT, 

SCULPTORS  IN  MARBLE  AND  ALABASTER, 

Xiangr'  Arno,  near  tbe  Tre  Bonzelle. 

rpHE  oldest  established  house  in  Pisa,  where  may  be  found  the  best  assortment 
-*-  of  Models  of  the  Duomo,  Baptistry,  and  Tower.  Also  Figures  and  other 
local  objects  illustrative  of  the  Agriculture  and  Customs  of  the  countiy,  executed 
in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

Their  extensive  Show  Rooms  are  always  open  to  Visitors. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London.  Hosted  by  VjOOQIC 
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NICE. 

ENGLISH    WAREHOUSE. 

T.    W.    H  0  W, 

WINE  MERCHANT,  GROCER,  &c., 
Quai   du  Jardin  des  Plantes, 

(Two  doors  from  the  Hotel  de  France). 


Wines  and  Teas  of  the  choicest  qualities. 
Bass's  and  AUsopp's  Pale  and  Burton  Ales, 
Stout,  Porter,  &c,  Lemann's  Biscuits,  Eng- 
lish Cheese,  York  Hams,  Pickles,  Sauces,  and 
a  variety  of  other  condiments  and  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and 
R.  M'Cracken,  1,  Old  Jewry. 


NICE. 


F.  LATTES, 

Wear  tlie   Pont  'Nent, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

AND 

AGENT    FOR    LETTING    FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 


Letters  addressed  as  above  from  parties 
requiring  any  information  respecting  Apart- 
ments, &c.,  will  meet  with  immediate  at- 
tention. 


MUNICH, 


HENRY    WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOPw  TO 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PICTUHE  SELLER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
OF  BAVARIA, 

liOYAI/    i:»ROMJEafAI>JE    STRASSE,    Bfo.    12, 

MAGAZINE  OF  OBJECTS  OF  FINE  ARTS, 

PICTURES,   PRINTS,   DRAWINGS,   AND   LITHOGRAPHS, 

Invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where  he 
has  always  on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  of  Pictures  by  Modern 
Artists,  Paintings  on  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  En- 
gravings, and  Lithographs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  Collec- 
tions  of  the  various  Galleries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

He  has  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  purchases  made 
at  his  Establishment,  through  his  Correspondents,  Messrs.  J.  &  R, 
M'Ckacken,  7,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Hosted  by  GOOglC  ' 
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FRANKFORT   O.  M. 


BINGl  JUN^  AND   CO. 


ZEIIi,    Wo.    31, 
(opposite  the  hotel  de  russie,) 

MANUFACTORY   OF   ARTICLES   IN   STAG'S   HORN. 

DEPOT  OF  DRESDEN  CHINA. 
COPY   OF    THE    STATUE   OF  ARIADNE. 

*j^*  All  kinds  of  Parisian  Fancy"  Articles. 


Messrs.  BING  Jun.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully  to  invite  the  Public  to  visit  their 
Establishment,  where  they  have  always  on  show,  and  for  sale,  a  most  extensive 
Assortment  of  Articles  in  Stag's  Horn,  of  their  own  manufacture ;  consisting  of 
Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Bracelets,  Pen  and  Pencil  Holders,  Seals,  Inkstands,  Watch- 
stands,  Snuff-boxes,  Cigar-boxes,  Whips,  Walking-sticks,  Knives,  Card -cases,  and 
every  description  of  article  for  the  Writing  and  Work  Table,  besides  Vases  and 
other  ornamental  objects  too  various  to  be  here  enumerated. 

Messrs.  Bing  have  also  the  finest  Copies,  both  in  Biscuit-China  and  Bronze,  of 
the  Statue  of  Ariadne,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Sculptor  Dannecker,  of  which 
the  original  is  in  Bethman's  Museum  at  Frankfort  0.  M. 

Messrs.  BiNG  have  likewise  the  Sole  Depot  in  Frankfort  of  the  Porcelain  of 
the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Dresden;  and  at  their  Establishment  may  be  seen  the 
most  splendid  assortment  of  Figures  after  the  Ancient  Models,  ornamented  with 
Lace-work  of  the  most  extraordinary  fineness ;  likewise  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Tea 
Seiwices;  Plates,  Vases,  Candelabras,  Baskets,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  Antique  Style, 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  relief,  and  the  finest  paintings. 

Besides  the  above-named  objects,  they  have  a  superb  assortment  of  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  and  other  Fancy  Objects,  the  productions  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

DEPOT  OF  THE  VERITABLE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  OF  JEAN  MARIA 
FARINA,  OF  COLOGNE. 

■ Hosted  by  Google 

^-  Their  Correspondents  in  London  are  J.  and  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT   O.  M. 


P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE  FRANCIS  STEIGERWALD,) 

IBOMEMEAH  FAMCT  (UILAgg  AH©  CIKTSTAL 
WAEEIBKOUglgo 


p.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  that 
he  has  become  the  Purchaser  of  Mr.  F.  Steigerwald'b  Establish- 
ment in  this  Town,  for  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Fancy  Cut  Glass  and 
Crystals. 

He  has  always  an  extensive  and  choice  Assortment  of  the  Newest 
and  most  Elegant  Patterns  of 

ORNAMENTAL  CUT,  ENGRAVED,  GILT,  &  PAINTED  GLASS, 

BOTH  WHITE  AND  COLOURED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Articles  for  the  Table  and  Toilet, 
and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  manu- 
facture. He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  the  late  well-known  House  enjoyed 
in  an  eminent  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

P.  A.  Tacohi's  Successor  has  Branch  Establishments  during  the 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN    AND    EMS, 

Where  will  always  be  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articles  from  his 
principal  Establishment. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
chases made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  ?>  pJA.  Jf^^ry, 

London.  ose     y  g 
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COLOGNE    O.    RHINE. 


JOHN    MARIA    FARINA 

(OPPOSITE  THE  JTTLICH'S  PLACE), 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  M.  F.  W.  III.,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA;    THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  laNG  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.  ETC., 

OF  THE 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


rrPIE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most 
J-  part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  mterested  individuals,  induces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement  :— 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  my  house  in  1709,  there  has  never  been  any  partner  in 
the  business  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Farina,  nor  has  the  manufacture  of  a  second 
and  cheaper  quality  of  Eau  de  Cologne  ever  been  attempted.  Smce  1828,  however, 
several  inhabitants  of  Cologne  have  entered  into  engagements  with  Italians  of  the  name  of 
Farina,  and,  by  employing  that  name,  have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  foisting  an 
inferior  and  spurious  article  upon  the  Public. 

But  they  have  in  this  rivalry  in  trade  not  been  satisfied  with  the  mere  usurpation  of  my 
name  ;  the  concluding  phrase,  "opposite  the  Julich's  Place"  which  had  so  long  existed  my 
special  property,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  its  mtegi-ity.  To  deceive  and  lead  astray 
again  those  of  the  public  who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  locality  and  circumstances, 
the  competition  seized  hold  of  the  word  "  opposite,"  and  more  than  once  settled  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  phrase 
'^  opposite  the  Julich's  Place."  AVhen  tried  before  the  courts,  the  use  only  of  the  word 
"  opposite  "  was  forbidden,  which,  however,  has  been  suppUed  by  the  word  "  at"  or  "  near," 
with  the  addition  of  the  number  of  their  houses.  It  is  true,  another  less  flagrant,  but  not 
less  deceitful  invention  was,  that  several  of  my  imitators  established  the  sites  of  their 
manufactories  in  other  public  places  of  the  town,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  phrase 

••  opposite Place,  or  Market,"  on  their  address  cards  or  labels,  speculating,  with  respect 

to  the  proper  name  "Julich,"  on  the  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  of  the  consumer.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  inform  all  strangers  visiting  Cologne  that  my  establishment,  which  has  existed 
since  1709,  is  exactly  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  forming  the  corner  of  the  two  streets, 
Unter  Goldschmidt  and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23 ;  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily 
recognised,  I  have  put  up  the  arms  of  England,  Russia,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  front  of  my  house. 
By  calling' the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  notice,  I  hope  to  check  that  system  of  imposi- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  practised  towards  foreigners  by  coachmen,  valets-de-place,  and 
others,  who  receive  bribes  from  the  vendors  of  the  many  spmious  compounds  sold  under  my 
name. 

A  new  proof  of  the  excellence  of  jit  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
fact  of  the  Jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  having  awarded  me  the  Prize  Medal.— 
See  the  Official  Statement  in  No.  20,934,  page  6,  of  the  '  Times'  of  this  month. 

Cologne,  Octoher,  1851.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

Opposite  the  Julich's  Place. 

*^*  3fy  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  «Sc  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  OldJewnj, 
by  whom  orders  are  received  for  me.  Hosted  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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DRESDEN. 


MAGAZINE  OF  ANTIQUITIES  A!VD  FEVE  ARTS. 

HELENA  WOLFSOHN,  nee  MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOR  OF  L.  MEYER  AND  SONS,) 

Begs  respectfully  to  solicit  the  inspection  of  her  Establishment,  where  she  has 
always  on  show  and  for  sale  a  most  extensive  assortment  of  Old  Saxon  China,  Old 
Sevres  and  Japan,  Antique  Furniture,  Bronzes,  Old  Lace,  such  as  Points  de 
Bruxelles  and  d'Alen9on,  Points  de  Venise,  Guipure,  &c.  &c.  Venetian,  Ruby, 
and  Painted  Glass,  Rock  Crystal,  Ivory  Work,  Enamels,  Mosaic  Work,  Armour, 
Gobelins  Tapestry,  Fans,  and  many  other  remarkable  and  curious  articles. 

HER  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  ENGLAND  ARE 

Messrs.  J.  &  IL  M'CRACBZEW,  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

WILLIAM   HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN     GLASS     MANUFACTURER, 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OP  AUSTRIA, 

Recommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  both  his  Establishments — 

At  Prague,   Hotel  Blue   Star;   at  Vienna,  768,  I.ugreck. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs,  J.  and  R.  MCCRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
Goods  forwarded  direct  to  England^  America,  4'<^. 


LEGHORN. 

HIACINTH  MICALI  AND  SON, 

Via  Ferdinanda,  No,  1230. 

Manufactorj'-  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
Scagliola  Tables,  and  Depot  of  objects  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Tbeir  extensive  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

THEIR  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  ARE 

MESSES.  J.  AND  R.  M'CRACKEN, 

7,  Old  Jeiory,  London, 


CARLSBAD. 


THOMAS  WOLF, 

MAITUFACTURER  OF 

OMAMENTAL  GLASS  VYAUES. 

Thoi^ias  Wolf  begs  to  inform  the  Visitors 
to  Carlsbad  that  at  his  Establisbment  will  be 
found  the  finest  and  richest  Assortment  of 
the  Crystal  and  Glass  Wares  of  Bohemia — 
especially  Table  and  Dessert  Services  — 
all  at  reasonable  and  fixed  prices. 

CORRESPONDENTS   IN  JICNGLAND  :  , 

Messrs.  J.  &  R.  MfmMiym€)©gJ#ry. 
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VI  EN  NA. 


Bohemian  l^Vhite  and  Coloured  Crystal  Olass  TVarelionse. 

JOSEPH   LOBMEYR, 

GLASS      MANUFACTURER, 

No.  940,  KaRNTHNERSTRASSE, 

Begs  to  inform  Visitors  to  Vienna  that  he  has  considerably  enlarged  his  Esta- 
blishment. The  most  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and 
Coloured  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the 
newest  and  most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  rich  collections  of  all 
Articles  of  Luxuiy,  viz.  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Services,  Vases,  Candelabras, 
Lusti-es,  Looking-glasses,  &c.  &c.,  will,  he  feels  assured,  satisfy  every  visitor. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
language  is  spoken. 

His  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'Cracken,  No.  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London,  will  execute  all  orders  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 


Everything  for  the  Tourist. 

DRESSING-CASES.— At  Mr.  MECHI'S 
Establishments,  112,  Regent  Street,  4,  Lead- 
enball  Street,  and  Crystal  Palace,  are  EX- 
HIBITED the  FINEST  SPECIMENS  of 
BRITISH  MiU^HFACTURES,  in  Dressing 
Cases,  Work  Boxes,  Writing  Cases,  Dressing 
Bags,  and  other  articles  of  utility  or  luxury, 
suitable  for  presentation.  A  separate  De- 
partment for  Papier  Mache  Manufactures  and 
Bagatelle  Tables.  Table  Cutlery,  Razors,  Scis- 
sors, Pen-knives,  Strops,  Paste,  &c.  Shipping 
orders  executed.  An  extensive  assortment 
of  superior  Hair  and  other  Toilet  Brushes. 


CART'S    IMPROVED    POCKET 
TOURIST'S   TELESCOPE. 

(See  *  Hurray's  Handbook') 

Just  published,   16th   Edition, 

GOULD'S  COMPANION  TO  THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

Revised  and  Improved. 
Gary,  Mathematical  and  Optical  Instru- 
ment Maker  to  the  Admiralty  and  Royal 
Military  College,  &c.  &c.,  181,  Strand. 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


MESSRS   LOHR  &  ALTEN, 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

THE  ROMAN   EMPEROR  HOTEL, 

Beg  t<)  recommend  their  House  to  English  Travellers. 

This  large  and  well-situated  Establishment  is  conducted  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietors,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort,  and 
a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  **  Roman  Emperor  "  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
personages.     The  following  have  lately  honoui-ed  this  Hotel — 

H.M.  THE  KINa  AND  QUEEN^  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.R.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLGA  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

H.I.H.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    &c.  &c.  &c. 

Table-d'bote  at  1,    Ifl.   30kr.  Breakfast,   42kr. 

„        „         6,    2fl.  Tea,   42kr.  , 

Bed  Pwooms,  from  111.   to  3fced  byVjOOglC 
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BERLIN. 


C.   HARSCH  &  CO., 

67,  Unter  den  Linden, 

FAM(DT   ©LASS   WAjRlHOHJilp 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Visitors  to  their  Extensive  Assortment  of 
BOHEMIAN,  BAVARIAN,  AND  SILESIAN  GLASS, 

CONSISTING  OF 

ARTICLES    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION, 

OF  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PATTERNS. 

Their  Correspondents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry, 


ARGUS   LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPANY, 

39,  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK. 

Chairman  — THOMAS   FARNCOMB,  Esq.,  Alderraan. 

DEPUTT-CHArRH AX— WILLIAM  LEAF,  Esq. 

Rich,  E.  Arden,  Esq.  I  Professor  Hall,  M.A.     j  Rupert  l:igleby,Esq.  (  Jeremiah  Pitcher,  Esq. 

Edward  Bates,  Esq.    |  J.Hutnphery,Esq.Ald.  1  S,  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  |  Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 

Phtsician — Dr.  JeafFreson,  2,  Finsbury  Square. 

Surgeon — W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  2,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 

AcruABY— George  Clark,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSTTRING 

IN  THIS  COMPANY. 

The  Premiums  are  on  the  lowest  scale  con- 
sistent with  security. 

The  Assured  are  protected  by  a  subscribed 
Capital  of  300,000L,  an  Assurance  Fund  of 
450,000L,  invested  on  mortgage  and  in  the 
Government  Stocks,  and  an  income  of  85,000Z.. 
a-year. 


Premiums  to  assure  lOOf. 

Whole  Term. 

< 

One 
Year. 

Seven 
Years. 

With 
Profits. 

Without 
Profits. 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

£0  17    8 
1     I    3 
1    5    0 
I  14    1 
3    2    4 

£0  19    9 
1    2    7 
1     6    9 
1  19  10 
3  17    0 

£1  15  10 

2  5    5 

3  0    7 

4  6    8 
6   12    9 

£1  11  10 
2    0    7 
2  14  10 
4     0  U 
6     0   10 

MUTUAL  BRANCH. 

Assurers  on  the  Bonus  System  are  entitled 
at  the  end  of  five  years  to  participate  in  nine- 
txjnths,  or  90  per  cent.,  of  the  profits. 


j  The  profit  assigned  to  each  policy  can  be 
j  added  to  the  sum  assured,  applied  in  reduction 
I  of  the  annual  premium,  or  be  received  in  cash. 
I  At  the  first  division  a  return  of  20  per  cent, 
in  cash  on  the  premiums  paid,  was  declared  ; 
this  will  allow  a  reversionary  increase  vary- 
ing, according  to  age,  from  66  to  28  per  cent, 
on  the  premiums,  or  from  5  to  15  percent,  on 
,  the  sum  assured. 

i  One-half  of  the  "  "Whole  Term  "  Premium 
may  remain  on  credit  for  seven  years,  or  one- 
i  third  of  the  Premium  may  remain  for  life  as 
a  debt  upon  the  Policy  at  5  per  cent,  or  may 
I  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 
!  Claims  paid  in  one  month  after  proofs  have 
been  approved. 

Loans  upon  approved  security. 
No  charge  for  Policy  stamps. 
Medical  attendants  paid  for  their  reports. 
Persons  may,  iii  time  of  peace,  proceed  to  or 
reside  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  British  North 
America  without  extra  charge. 

The  medical  officers  attend  every  day  at  a 
quarter  before  two  o'clock. 


u 
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FOREIGN    CREDITS    AND    CIRCULAR    NOTES. 

nPHE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  GRANT  CREDITS  of  £10 
-■-  and  upwards,  available  for  Travellers,  Foreign  Residents,  Military  and  Naval  Officers 
on  Foreign  Service,  Emigrants,  &c.,  and  also  for  Business  purposes,  in  all  the  principal 
places  on  the  CONTINENT,  MEDITERRANEAN,  MADEIRA,  EAST  and  WEST 
INDIES,  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND,  UNITED 
STATES,  CANADA,  &c.  &€. 

These  Credits  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  OflBce,  and  at  the  Glasgow  and  Dundee 
Branches,  or  through  any  of  the  other  Branches  of  the  Bank. 
National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  April,  1858. 


SORRENTO. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VlllA  MRDI,  BY  WILLIAM  TRAMONTANO. 

THIS  Hotel,  which  has  recently  been  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea,  and  commands  an  uninterrupted  and  extensive  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  Landlady  is  English,  and  gives  her  particular  attention  to  Cleanliness  and  Cooking, 
and  the  general  comfort  of  Visitors. 

Large  and  small  Apartments  looking  on  to  the  Bay.    An  excellent  Table  d'HOte  daily 
Baths,  and  Barques  for  Capri.    French,  English,  and  German  spoken.    Charges  moderate. 


FOREIGN   LANGUAGES. 

OEIGINAL  AND  COBIPLETE  EDITIONS  OF 

AHN'S  FOREIGN   GRAMMAES. 

Ahn's  Remodelled  German  Grammar  and 
Key,  1857,  cloth,  45.  6d.;  French  Grammar 
and  Key,  3rd  edition,  1858,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ; 
Italian  Grammar  and  Key,  2nd  edition,  1857, 
cloth,  5s. ;  Spanish  Grammar  and  Key,  cloth, 
5s. ;  Portuguese  Grammar,  1857,  cloth,  4s. ; 
Swedish  Grammar,  1858,  clot.h,  4s.;  Danish 
Grammar,  1858,  cloth,  4s. ;  Dutch  Grammar, 
cloth,  4s. ;  Latin  Grammar,  cloth,  3s. 

The  method  of  Ahn,  now  of  European  cele- 
brity, is  most  simple  and  rational,  and  is  emi- 
nently adapted  for  Self-tuition,  for  School  use, 
and  for  a  comparative  study  of  European 
Languages. 

FOREIGN    DIALOGUES, 

On  an  entirely  new  and  practical  plan,  calcu- 
lated to  insure  a  rapid  acquisition  of  Foreign 
Languages,  12mo.  cloth.  German  and  English 
Dialogues,  by  Meissner,  2s.  6d, ;  Frenck  and 
English  ditto,  by  Dudevant,  2s.  6d ;  Italian 
and  English  ditto,  by  Marchezzi,  2s.  6d.; 
Spanish  and  English  ditto,  by  Salvo,  2s.  ed. ; 
Swedish  by  Lenstrbm,  Danish  by  Lund,  each 
2s.  6d, ;  Dutch  by  Harlen,  Portuguese  by  Mon- 
teiro,  each  2s.  Qd. ;  Turkish,  Rmsian,  English, 
and  French  Vocabulary,  for  Travellers  in  the 
East,  2s.  ^d.  -,.,,., 

Published  by  Mr,  Franz  TimrM,  Publisher 
and  Foreign  Bookseller,  3,  Brook  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  London;  and  at  32,  Princess 
Street,  Manchester. 

p,S,— Travellers  can  order  these  Grammars 
and  Dialogues  through  any  Continental  Book- 
seller. 


OXFORD  lies  on  the  road  to  Bath, 
Bristol,  Clifton,  and  the  AVest  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  Leamington,  Warwick,  Kenilworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Birmingham,  Worcester, 
AVolverhampton,  Chester,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  the  North;  to  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cester, and  South  Wales.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  Blenheim,  Nuneham,  and  other 
places  of  interest. 


VISITORS    TO   OXFORD 

(a  central  point  for  Eailway  Travellers) 
are  invited  to  inspect 

SPIERS   AND    SON'S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 

102  t&  103,  High  St„  45  &  46  CornmarJcet  St., 
and  2i,  Ntvminliall  St., 

Where  will  be  found  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  varied  Stocks  in  the  kingdom  of 

USEFUL  AND  OENAMENTAL  MANUFACTURES, 

Suitable  for  Presents,  or  for  Remembrances 
of  Oxford. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  of 
1851,  and  in  Paris,  of  1855,  "Honourable 
Mention"  was  awarded  to  their  Papier  Mach6 
Manufactures ;  and  at  the  New  York  Exhi- 
bition  of  18^3^a^;^53{^^ 
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To  Tourists  in  Britain  {Trn'i'.^L^il^Apf. 

In  neat  Portable  Volumes,  profusely  illustrated  by  Maps,  Charts,  and  Views  of 
the  Scenery,  and  containing  full  particulars  regarding  Hotels,  Distances,  and 
whatever  is  likely  to  prove  useful  or  instructive  to  the  Tourist. 


Bngrland,  10/6. 
Sngrlish  Iiake  I2istrict,  5/. 
Ho,  Illustrated  Sdition,  7/6. 
"Wales,  N'orth  and  South,  5/. 
Worth  "Wales,  separately,  3/6. 
Berby    and    "War-wrick    shires, 

each  1/6  £l  2/. 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  1/6  &.  2/. 
Hampshire   (Isle  of  "Wi^ht)  1/6 

&.  2/. 


Yorkshire,  1/6  &,  2/. 

Scotland,  8/6. 

Hig-hlands  (iLnderson's),  10/6. 

Trosachs,  1/6. 

Staifa  and  lona,  1/6, 

Sdinburgrh  and  Snvirons,  2/6. 

Glasgow  and  Environs,  2/6. 


Ireland,  5/. 

Bublin,  Xillarney,  each  1/6. 


ROAD    AND    RAILWAY    TRAVELLING    MAPS. 

Carefully  constructed  from  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  other  Authorities,  and 
containing  all  the  Eoads,  Railroads,  Villages,  Country  Seats,  Fishing  Streams,  Rivers,  Lakes, 
and  Mountains,  and  eveiy  Topogi'aphical  Information  required  by  the  Tourist  on  pleasure  or 
business.    Mounted  or  printed  on  cloth,  and  neatly  bound  in  portable  cases. 


Bngrland,  32  x  22i.    4/6. 
Engrlish  Xsakes,  19  x  14.    2/6. 
"Wales,  XJ.  &,  S.  14  X  11^.    each  1/6. 
Scotland,  32  x  22i,    4/6. 


Ireland,  20  x  uh    2/6. 
CS-ermany,  17  X  24.    4/6, 
Surope,  3  feet  by  4.    IS/. 
Scotch  Counties,  each  1/, 


Smaller  Maps  at  2s.  %d.  and  Is.  each. 

PROPESSOIl  POUBES'S  WORKS    OW    SWITZEBLAZSTD 
Al^D  l^ORWAY. 

THE  TOUR  OF  MONT  BLANC  ANT)  OF  MONTE  ROSA: 

Being  a  Personal  Narrative,  abridged  from  the  Author's  *  Travels  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy.' 
With  a  Map  of  the  Mer  do  Glace  of  Chamouni  and  neighbouring  district ;  containing  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections  from  the  Author's  more  recent  observations.  In  Fcap. 
Clotb,  Price  55. 

"  An  admirable  edition,  and  tlie  Map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  most  coro-ect  and  valuable." — 
Albert  Smith. 

NORWAY  AND  ITS  GLACIERS  VISITED  IN  1851. 

Followed  by  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  Berne,  and  Savoy 
With  Two  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Eoyal  8vo.  Cloth,  Price  21s., 

Recently  Published, 

MADEIRA,  ITS  ClIMTE  AND  SCENERY: 

A  Handbook  for  Invalid  and  other  Visitors.  By  Robert  White.  Second  Edition,  Edited 
by  James  Yatk  Johnson.    With  Map,  Crown  8vo.    Is.  6d. 

"  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  Guide  Book  to  Madeira  yet  published:'— Literacy 

G-AZETTE. 

Edinburgh  :  A.  &  0.  BLACK.    London  :  LONGMAN  &  CO. ; 
&  SMITH  &  SON,  Strand  ;  and  all  Booksell^^Q^I^ 
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FRANKFORT   O.    M. 


mmm, 


STEMPEl, 

b  e  w  i  1 1  i  g  t 


MEDAILLE 


SENAT 

der  freien  Stadt, 
FRAMFCRT. 


FRIEDRICH    BOHLEK, 

JIMUFACTORY  OF  STAGHORN, 

Zeil  No.  54  (next  door  to  the  Post-Oface). 

Furniture  of  every  description,  as  Sofas,  Chairs,  Tables,  &c.  &c.  Chan- 
deliers, Table  and  Hand  Candlesticks,  Shooting-tackle,  Inkstands,  Paper- 
knives,  Penholders,  Seals,  &c.  Knives,  Kiding-whips,  Cigar-cases  and 
Holders,  Pipes,  Match-boxes,  Porte-monnaies,  Card-cases,  Thermometers, 
Goblets,  Candle-screens,  Figures  and  Groups  of  Animals  executed  after 
Eiedinger  and  others.  Brooches,  Bracelets,  Earrings,  Shirt-pins,  Studs,  and 
Buttons.  Stag  and  Deer  Heads  vdth  Antlers  attached  to  the  Skull.  Sofa- 
rugs  or  Foot-cloths  of  Skins  of  Wild  Animals  with  Head  preserved. 

Orders  for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  any  quantity  of  Furniture  will  be 
promptly  executed. 

The  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  and  H,  M'^Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry. 

Hosted  by  Google 
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FRANKFORT    O.    M, 


FRIEDRICH    BOHLER, 


Zeil, 

dicht    neb  en 

Stempel,  bewilligt  vom  Senat 


No.   54, 

d  e  r     Post, 

der  freien  Stadt,  Frankfurt. 


Pekdules  (Ornamental  Clocks)  of  every  description,  Yases,  Goblets,  A>stiqtje 
and  Modern  Statuettes  and  Groups,  Groups  of  Animals,  Inkstands, 
Paper-weights,  &c.  &c.,  in  Bronze,  Cast  Iron,  Galvano-plastic,  &c. 

Crown-chandeliers  ;  Branch,  Table,  and  Hand  Candlesticks,  in  Bronze, 
&c.  ;  Lamps  of  every  description. 

Porcelain  and  Britannia-metal  Goods,  Liquem'-cliests. 

Travelling  Dressing-cases,  Bailroad  Companions,  Picnic-baskets,  Tra- 
velling Bags,  Brushes,  Combs. 

Work-tables  and  Boxes,  Tapestries,  Fans,  Ball-books,  Smelling-bottles, 
Opera-Glasses,  &Jc.  &c. 

Superior  Copies  of  the  Ariadne  by  Dannecker,  and  the  Amazon  by  Kiss. 

Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Maria  Farina,  opposite  the  Jiilichsplatz. 

The  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M^Cj^^g|:^itj^@l4[;^wry. 
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PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 

PARTIES  residing  in  any  part  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  or  London,  who  desire 
to  avoid  delay,  trouble,  or  expense,  can 
liave  their  PASSPORTS  obtained  and 
duly  vised,  with  the  utmost  expedition 
and  despatch  upon  application  by  Letter, 
or  otherwise,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  ADAMS 
(Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental 
Guide  Office),  69,  Fleet  Street,  as  above. 
Country  Residents,  by  this  arrangement,  are  saved  the  trouble  of  coming 

to  London  about  their  Passport,  as  it  can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Post 

(en  Regie). 

For  full  particulars,  see  Bradshaw's  Continental  Guide,  pages  xxix  to  xxxiv. 


The  countersignature  of  the  American  Minister  in  London  obtained  to  United 
States  Passports. 


Passports  carefully  mounted,  and  Names  lettered  thereon  in  Gold 

Passport  Cases,  from  \s.  6c?.  to  6«.  each. 
Travelling  Desks. 
Travelling  Bags  (Leather). 
Travelling  and  Pocket  Inkstands. 
Travelling  Soaps. 
Shaving        do. 

Door  &  Window  Fasteners  &  Alarms. 
Travelling  roll -up  Writing  Cases. 
Travelling  Pocket  Memorandum  and 

Writing  Cases. 
Travelling  Luggage  Labels,  adhesive. 
Do.  do.  Parchment. 

Courier  Bags.     Carpet  do. 

And  every  description  of  Stationery,  British  and  Foreign, 


Cash  Belts,  Straps,  &c. 

Cash  Bags  and  Purses. 

Students'  &  Portable  Travelling  Cases. 

Pocket  and  Memorandum  Books. 

Polyglot  Washing  Books  for  Ladies 
or  Gentlemen  —  English  and  French 
—  Italian  —  German  —  Spanish  — 
Portuguese,  Is.  each ;  per  Post, 
Is.  \d. 

Family  do.,  Is.  6c?.  each ;  per  Post, 
Is.  7c?. 

Foreign  Post  Note  Paper,  Envelopes, 
&c.  Sec. 


THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY  S  HANDBOOKS. 

Phrase  Books,  French  and  German  Dictionaries. 

Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Guides. 

Bradshaw's  Special  Continental  Guide  and  Handbook.  ^     ^ 

BradshaVs  Descriptive  Guide  and  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  Map,  &c.  Ditto  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Paris, 
India,  London,  &c.  -,.  ,  -d 

Dr.  Lee's  Continental  Books  on  Chmates,  Scenery,  and  Remedial  Resources ; 
Notes  on  Spain,  its  Climate,  &c. ;  Nice  and  its  Climate. 

Adams's  Guides  to  the  Watering-places  of  England  ;  boards,  2s. 

Adams's  English  Lakes,  &c.,  Is. 

Addresses  of  experienced  Couriers  may  he  had  ore  application  to 

W  J.  ADAMS  (Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Guide  Office), 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREETjoSfeCbyVjOOglC 
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BONN    ON    THE    RHINE. 


MR.   SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The 
apartments  are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style  ;  the  rooms 
are  carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mr.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family  : — 

{H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  General  Sir  W.  Codrington, 
Colonel  PoNSONBY,  Sir  Frederic  Stanley,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  C. 
Takyer,  Mr.  GiBBS,  etc. 
ift'i'7      Ana-  ofi  ^  ^'  ^'  ^-  ^^^  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden 

'       ^'  ^^  I        Star  Hotel  to  His  Msgesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
1857.    Aug,  8      H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite. 
1857     Julv  29  i^-^-  ^-  ^^®  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 

^        (         accompanied  by  the  Baron  Knesebec;k  and  Suite. 

1857     Julv  29  -[  ^'  ^'  ^"  *^^  Pihice  of  Wales  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden.  Star  Hotel  to 

^       \        T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

I  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Honourable  C. 

1857.    July  15  s         Grey,  General  Major,  Colonel  Ponsonby,  Sir  Frederic  Stanley,  Dr. 

^         Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  C.  Tarver,  Mr.  Gibbs,  etc. 
1856     Nov        ■(^'  ^'  ^"  ^"^^  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  Lieutenaut- 
'     *  i.         General  Sir  Frederick  Stovln  and  Lieutenant  Co  well. 

IH.  M.  Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Lord  and  Lady  Bar. 
RiNGTON,  Sir  David  Davies,  M.D.,  Rev.  J.  R.  AVood,  M.A.,  Captain 
Taylor,  &c.  &c.,  honoured  tiie  above  establishment  with  a  Threb 
Days'  Visit. 
1818.  May.  .  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 
1826.    March     C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  (King  William  IV.  and 

and  Sept.    .  (         Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 
1834     Julv       i  ^'  ^^'  ^^^^^  Adelaide,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Errol 
^  '   '\         Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Earl  and  Countess  Howe,  Sec. 

1836.  Aug.     .     H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  GLODCF.STER  and  Suite. 

1837.  July.   .     H.  R.  H.  the  Dnchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

1839.    Nov.     .     H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

-VT  C  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Piince 

*  (         Ernest  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  and  their  Suite. 
^„ .  ^  (  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta 

\        of  Cambridge,  i\nd  their  Suite. 

,„.,  (H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 

\        Prince  of  Leinin gen. 

1841 H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cajibridge  and  Suite. 

—  ....     H.  R.  H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambridge. 
1844 H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ....     H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

lo^K      Tnrifl      S  H-  ^-  H-  ^^  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 
1845.    June    .|        Prince  of  Leiningen. 

iQx'7     TtiItt       i  T.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  with  their  Family  and 
,8«.    Joly      .\         s^^.  Hosted  by  (^OOgle 
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BOYAL  INSUKANCE  COMPANY, 

ROYAL  INSURANCE   BUILDINGS, 
Xortli  John  Street,  and  ]>ale  Street,  liiTerpool, 

AND 

29,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON, 
Capital— £2,000,000  in  100,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

THE  City  Article  of  tlie  London  Times,  of  the  24tli  of  July  1856,  states 
that  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Insni'ance  Company  "appear  to 
have  been  of  a  perfectly  satisfactoiy  character."  It  includes  the  following 
statements  confirmatory  of  that  opinion  :^ 

PREMIUMS. 

The  Premiums  of  Nine    Offices  enumerated    are  7  ^004  904 

stated  to  be X  *         ' 

Of  which  the  Royal  alone  amounts  to      371,957 

being  82  per  cent,  of  the  accumulated  Premiums  of  the  remaining  eight 
Companies.  EXPENDITURE. 

The  accumulated  Expenditure  of  54  Life  Offices  enumerated  by  The 
Times  of  12th  August,  1856,  compared  with  their  amount  of  Premium  and 
Interest,  is  stated  to  be  61  per  cent. ;  the  Expenditure  of  the  Royal  Insur- 
ance Company  is  only  13  per  cent. 

RESOURCES. 

In  like  manner  the  entire  Funds  in  hands  of  thirteen  Offices  are  quoted  in 
Tlie  Times  at  £1,238,688,  including  the  "  Royal,"  wliich  alone  is  £372,394, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  equal  to  43  per  Cent,  of  the  accumulated  Funds 
of  the  remaining  tioelve  Offices,  viz.  for  the  year  1855.  Since  increased  to 
£600,000. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  RAPID  GROWTH  AND  INCREASING 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  COMPANY  :— 
Fire  Premiums— 1848     . .     £31,346    Whilst  last  year,  1857,  they 

were £175,000 

Total   Revenue,    1857,    all 

sources 260,000 

Increase  on  One  Year  alone     40,000 
Funds  in  hand,  to  meet  any  claims,  over  £600,000. 

LIFE. 

LARGE    BONUS    DECLARED    1856, 

Amounting  to  £2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Assured :  being,  on  ages  from  Twenty 
to  Forty,  80  per  cent,  on  the  Premium. 

pjb:rioi>8  of  division— eveki^  five  yeaks, 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  LIFE  BRANCH. 

New  Policies  for  the  Year  ending 

FIRE  PREMIU-MS.  SUM  ASSURED.  PREMIUM. 

June,  1855 396 £166,864 £4,867 

„      1856 654 288,321 8,370 

„      1857 756 391,158 11,894 

Thus  the  New  Assurers  for  the  Year  ending  June,  1857,  are  160  per  cent, 
ahove  those  for  the  Year  ending  June,  1855. 

PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

TTie  Company  is  willing  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  Agencies  in 
JForeign  places^  where  it  has  not  at  present  any  Representatives.  Applications  from 
Gentlemen  of  the  highest  position,  and  character  will  a^QM^a^g^fcii^^feiilC 


1850     . 

.      44,027 

1852     . 

.      76,925 

1854     . 

.    128,459 

1856     . 

.    151,733 
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PELICAN    LIFE    INSCRANCE    COMPANY, 

Established  m  1797, 
70,  Lombard  Street,  City,  arid  57,  Charing  Cross,  Westminster. 


BIRECTORS. 


Henry  Grace,  Esq. 

Earkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

M.  WyviU,  jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Robert  Guniey  Barclay,  Esq. 

Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

John  Davis,  Esq. 

William  Walter  Fuller,  Esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
This  Company  ofifere  : — 

COAfPIiETE   SECURITY. 
MODERATE  RATES  of  Premirmi  with  Participation  in  Four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  Profits. 
LOW  RATES  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

I.Oil.N'S 

In  connection  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £500. 
JBlN-NJJJBlI,  pre»iiuimc 

Required  for  the  Assurance  of  lOOL  for  the  whole  term  of  life  : — 


Age. 


Without 
Profits. 


£1  11     0 

1  13  10 

2  4    0 


With 
Profits. 


£1  15    0 

1  19    3 

2  10    4 


Age. 


40 
50 
60 


Without 
Profits. 


£2  18  10 
4  0  9 
6     10 


^^ith 
Profits. 


£3  6  5 
4  10  Y 
6    7     4 


For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  apply  at  the  Offices  as  above,  or  to  any  of  the 
Company's  Agents. 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK  issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10 
each,  payable  at  every  important  place  in  Europe.  These  Notes  are  issued  without 
charge,  and  they  are  cashed  abroad  free  of  commission.  The  Bank  also  issues,  free  of  charge, 
Letters  of  Credit  on  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Europe.  The  Letters  of  Credit 
are  issued  only  at  the  head  office,  in  Lothbury.  The  Circular  iSfotes  may  be  obtained  at  the 
liead  oflfice,  in  Lothbury,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  viz.: — 

Westminster  Branch,  1,  St.  James's  Square. 
Bloomsbury        „        214,  High  Holborn. 
Southwark  ,,        3,  Wellington  Street,  Borough. 

Eiistem  „        87,  High  Street,  Whitechapel. 

Marylebone        „        4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street. 
Temple  Bar         „        217,  Strand. 
May  1,  1858.  J.  W.  GILBART,  General  Manager. 

LUCERNE    (SWITZERLAND), 


ME.  JOHN  EEBEE, 

PROPRIETOR     OF     THE     ENGLISH     HOTELj 

(ENGLISCHER   HOP). 

THIS  SPLENDID  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  LAKE  OF  THE*' 
FOUR  CANTONS.  The  views  from  the  balconies  of  the  Hotel  are  of  the  most  splendid 
description.  Many  of  the  rooms  command  the  view  of  the  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps, 
Mount  Pilate,  and  the  Righi.  The  ENGLISH  HOTEL  contains  sixty  rooms  provided  with 
every  comfort.  This  new  and  very  clean  Establishment  is  one  of  the  lirst-ranked  hotels  in  " 
Switzerland,, and  deservedly  patronised  by  the  English.  The  Reading  Room 'yc£>.^4H.otei 
is  furnished  with  English  and  American  Papers,  The  Times  and  Galignani.    ^vJgi't, 
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Give  perfect  freedom  from  Coughs  in  Ten  Minutes,  and  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of 

Asthma  and  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs. 

Cure  of  29  Years'  Asthmatic  Cough. 

Middleton,  near  Manchester, 
Sir,— I  am  now  44  years  of  age,  and  I  have  been  afflicted  with  an  asthmatic  cough  since 
I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age;  during  that  time  I  have  resorted  to  every  means  in 
my  power  to  remove  it,  but  in  vain,  until  last  Sunday,  when  I  sent  for  a  small  box  of  Dr. 
Locock's  Wafers.  I  have  taken  two  boxes  since,  and  from  the  effects  they  have  had  upon 
roe  I  feel  no  doubt  of  a  speedy  recovery.  G.  STRINGER. 

Witness,  M.  Lykch,  Chemist,  Market-street, 
The  particulars  of  many  hundreds  of  Cures  muy  he  had  from  every  Agent  throughout  th/i 

Kingdom. 
To  Singrers  and  Public  Speakers  they  are  invaluable,  as  in  a  few  hours 
ihey  remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  poweq*  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 
Thet  have  a  pleasant  Taste. 

Price   is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box.    Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION.— It  has  been  discovered  that  many  Medicine  Vendors,  when 

asked  for  any  of  BR.  XiOCOCK'S    IWEBICIM'ES,  attempt  to  pass  off  instead 

some  counterfeit,  because  they  have  a  greater  profit  in  doing  so  than  by  selling  the  genuine 

Medicine  :  the  Public  is  cautioned  against  such  dishonest  practices,  which  may  be  detected 

by  observing  that  every  box      | ■■■WWPiVVfnPi*'*'"^      ^^    ^^^    GENIJINE 

Medicine     has    the    words      |         ^|^^f|[U|[^g J^  ^«^s^  in  White  Letters  on 

a     Hed     Ground    in     the      i  ^^WSHftial^lSlff^ "  ™^      Govemmant  Stamp, 

and   without   which  words      ^AHMMm^oS  -^^^  -^^se  counteh- 

FEITS   and   an    IMIOSITION.         '■"^ 

Jf]  VER  Y  SATURDA  F,  PRICE  FO  URPENCE,  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER, 

THE   ATHENJEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

(stamped  to  go  free  by.post,  5d.)    Contains  : 

Reviews,  with  copious  extracts,  of  every  important  New  English  Book,  and  of  the  more 

important  Foreign  Works. 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  all 

Papers  of  Interest. 
AutlientiC  AcconntS  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions. 
Forelgrn  Correspondence  on  subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
Criticisms  on  .Ajrt,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Collections,  New 

Prints,  &c. 
IVXusiC   and  Drama,   including  Reports  on  the  Opera,   Concerts,  Theatres,  New 

Masic,  &c. 
BiogTapbical  Wotlces  of  Men  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
Orig:lnal  Papers  and  Poems. 
•Weekly  Gossip. 
Miscellanea*  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  intelligent. 

THE    ATHENJEUM 

is  80  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the 
Metropolis. 

%*  The  ATHEN^UM  is  published  every  Saturday,  but  is  re-issued  each  Month  stitched 
1  n  a  Wrapper. 

The  Volume  for  1856,  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  about  1624  large  quarto  Pages,  with 
Title-page  and  Index,  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller,  price  One  Guinea. 

Office  for  Advertisements,  14,  Wellington  Stkeet  Nokth,  STRAteaVsQii^^ fC  C. 
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NEW 

TOURIST'S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

Size,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  containing  7439  Names  of  Places.  Price  7s.  6c?.  in  a  case 
for  the  Pocket ;  accompanied  by  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Names  in  the  Map. 
This  Work,  constructed  at  great  expense  from  the  Trigonometrical  and  Detail 
Surveys  of  the  Boards  of  Ordnance  and  Admiralty,  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
private  and  unpublished  Materials,  ts  the  only  general  Map  which  represents  the 
true  Physical  and  Topographical  Features  of  t/ie  Country. 

'  The  assertion,  bold  as  it  is,  seems  fally  borne  out  by  the  work  itself.'— Scotsman. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  akd  London. 


On  Four  Sheets  Imperial,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours, 

A   GEOLOGICAL    MAP  OF    EUROPE, 

By  SIK  R.  I.  MUROHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ; 

And  JAIVIES  NICOL,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

Constructed  by  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

Size,  4  feet  2  by  3  feet  5  inches.     Price  in  Sheets,  31  35. ;    in  a  Cloth   Case, 
4to.,  3/.  105. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDrrauKGH  and  London. 


On  Four  Sheets  Imperial,  carefully  coloured,  price  in  Sheets,  30s. ;  or  in  4to., 
Cloth  Case,  for  Travelling,  2l.  2s., 

A     NEW     MAP      OF     EUROPE. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.K.S.E.,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EnrKBUKGH  and  London. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


THE   PHYSICAL  ATLAS   OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

By  A.  K.  JOHNSTON.  F.K.S.E..  &c. 

Consisting  of  35  large  and  7  small  Plates,  printed  in  Colours ;  and  145  folio 
pages  of  Text  and  Index.  In  imperial  folio,  half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco, 
price  12^.  12s. 


AVILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  ajo)  J^^i^^qIp 


Hosted  by> 
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CORNWALL    MINING    DISTRICT. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

I.AVIN'S   MUSEUM,   CHAPEJL    STREET,   PENZANCE. 


LIZARD         pzfj 
SERPENTINE 
ORNAMENTS.    'MM[ 


HANDBOOKS, 


POCKET-MAPS, 


STUDENTS  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  Tourists  to  the  Scenery,  Antiquities, 
and  Mines  of  Cornwall,  will  be  inteTested  by  a  visit  to  this  Museum.  The  Collection 
of  Cornish  Minerals  is  unique,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  most  interesting  and  rare  sub- 
stances, with  perfect  crystallizations,  for  which  the  above  County  lias  been  so  justly 
celebrated.       Selections  made  for  Purchasers  on  various  Scales. 

Minerals  scientifically  arranged  in  Trays  containing  100,  with  descriptive  Catalogue, 
from  1?-.  5s.  to  Zl.  Larger  Specimens  neatly  set  in  a  Mahogany  Cabinet  at  bl.  .  More  extensive 
Selections  and  first-rate  specimens  from  20Z.  to  50Z.  and  upwards. 

Geological  Selections,  comprehending  Specimens  of  the  various  Eocks  of  the  County, 
from  ll.  upwards. 

^^  A  specimen  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  from  "Wheal  Maudlin  Mine,  for  which  the  sum  of 
130J.  has  been  refused ;  as  well  as  a  great  many  others  presumed  to  be  unrivalled. 
A  LARGE  Assortment  of  the  Lizard  Serpentine  Ornaments. 
Yiews  of  Scenery  and  AntiquUies,  Handbooks,  Focket-Majps  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  Orders  from  a  distance. 


7UR1CH.  — HOTEL  BELLE  VUE, 
^  By  C.  GUJER. 

This  excellent  first-rate  establishment,  re- 
cently constructed,  strongly  recommended 
for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness,  is  in  the 
best  and  most  delightful  situation  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  opposite  the  landing-place 
of  the  steamers,  commanding  from  its 
windows  an  extensive  view  over  the  lake, 
the  Alps,  and  glaciers,  as  well  as  the  quay 
and  the  town.  It  comprises  upwards  of  80 
beds  and  6  sitting-rooms,  with  separated 
breakfast  and  spacious  dining  saloons,  a 
splendid  and  good  restaurant  a  la  carte,  and 
Knglish  newspapers.  Prices  are  moderate,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  found  in  each  bed-room, 
Tables-d'hote  at  1  and  5  o'clock.  Flys  to 
meet  all  trains;  a  small  boat  meeting  the 
steamers.    English  spoken  by  the  seiwants. 

From  October  till  May  a  good  pension 
(board)  on  reduced  terms. 


J.  H.  KEREZ, 

CHEMIST     AND     DRUGGIST, 

ZURICH, 

nESPECTFULLY  announces  to  Tour- 
-*-*^  ists  and  Visitors  that  he  prepares  and 
dispenses  Medicines  and  Prescriptions  ac- 
cording to  the  English  Pharmacopceia  with 
the  purest  and  choicest  Drugs  and  Chemicals. 
J.  H.  Kerez,  having  been  a  principal  dis- 
pensing Assistant  at  one  of  the  first  Houses 
in  England,  hopes  that  his  'experience  and 
attention  will  merit  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

J.  H.  K.  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  well- 
selected  Stock  of  the  most  popular  English 
Patent  Medicines  and  Perfumery.     , 

Hosted  by  Google 
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SIE  WALTER  SCOTT'S  WRITINGS  AND  LIFE. 


WAVERLEY    NOVELS,  "^i^^^  i^^  AutJior's 

last  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Additions. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    Illustrated  by  upwards 

of  Two  Hundred  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Drawing* 
by  Turner,  Landseer,  Wilkie,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  &c., 
iiicluding  Portraits  of  the  historical  personages  described 
in  the  Novels.  Complete  in  25  volumes,  demy  8vo., 
elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  13L  2s.  Gd. 

ABBOTSFORD  EDITION".   With  One  Hundred 

and  Twenty  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  nearly  Two  Tbou- 
dred  on  Wood,    In  12  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  14/.  I4s. 

AUTHOR'S    FAVOURITE   EDITION,   in   48 

portable  fcap.  8vo.  vols.  (96  Engravings),  7I.  4s. 

CABINET  EDITION,  in  25  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  (26 

Illustrations),  73s.  6d. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  in  5  large  vols,  royal 

8vo.  42s. 


POETICAL  WORKS-consisting  of,  1st. 
The  MetriC4il  Romances,— The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Rokeby,  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  The 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  and  Harold  the  Dauntless. 
2nd.  Dramas,  Songs,  and  Ballads.  3rd.  The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

The  following  are  the  only  Copyright  Editions, 
with  the  Author's  last  Notes  S  Improvements. 

I.  In  One  portable  fcap.  Vol.  including  all  the 

Meiricil  Romances  (except  the  '  Bridal  of  Triermain'  and 
'  Harold'),  the  Principjil  Songs  and  Ballads,  and  several 
Illustrations.  Bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  bs.  ;  morocco 
antique,  10s. 

IL  In  One  crown  8vo.  Vol.  (same  contents  as 
previous  edition),  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood,  alter  Sir  David  ^A^ilkie,  Stanfield,  Gilbert,  and  Fos- 
ter.   Bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s-  Qd. ;  morocco  ant.  Ui. 

III.  In  12  Vols.  fcp.  8V0.  (24  Engravings),  36s. 
*#*  This  is  the  only  edition  which  contains  'The  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border.' 

IV.  In  6  Vols.  fcap.  8vo.  (12  Engra\angs),  245. 

Vt'  In  One  Vol.  royal  Svo.  (PEOPLES  EDI- 
TION), lOs. 

VI.  The  ABBOTSFORD   EDITION,  printed 

on  Tinted  Paper,  with  upwards  of  60  Illustrations  on  Steel 
and  Wood,  after  Turner,  Gilbert,  and  Fostei-.  Elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. ;  morocco  elegant 
or  antique,  42s. 

VII.  TOURISTS'  EDITIONS  of  The  LAY 

of  the  LAST  MINSTREL,  MARMION,  LADY  of  the 
LAKE,  LORD  ol  the  ISLES,  ROKEBY,  and  BRIDAL  of 
TRIERMAIN,  is.  3d.  each;  cloth.  Is.  Gd. ;  morocco,  gilt 


edg. 


.  Gd. 


Vin.  New  niustrated  Editions  of  The  LADY 
of  the  LAKE,  MARMION,  LAY  of  the  LAST  MIN- 
STREL, and  LORD  of  the  ISLES,  conuiining  each  from 
70  to  100  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Birket  Foster  and  John 
Gilbert.  Printed  in  tlic  best  stylo  on  Tinted  Paper,  and 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  las.  each ;  morocco 
elegant  or  antique,  23s, ;  enamelled  tartan  boards,  S&s. 


PROSE  WORKS-consisting  of.  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather  (History  of  Scotland),  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  (History  of  France),  Life 
OF  John  Dryden,  Memoiiis  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Novelists,  &c,, 
Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  Essays  on 
Cim^ALRY,  Romance,  ant>  the  Drama,  &c., 
Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  Life 
OF  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Miscellaneous 
Criticisms,  &c. 

COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 

I.  In  28  Vols.  fcap.  Svo.  with  56  Engravings 

from  Turner,  84s. ;  separate  volumes,  Ss. 

II.  In  3  Vols,  royal  Svo.  (People's  Edition). 

Bound  in  cloth,  2Gs.  ;  separate  volumes,   I.  and  IT.  10s. 
each;  III.  (Tales  of  a  GaANDFATiiEa),  (>5. 

Illustrated  Edition  of  the  TALES  of  a  GRAND- 
FATHER—(HisTOBv  OF  Scotland).  With  6  Engravings 
after  Turner,  and  upwords  of  50  on  W^ood.  In  3  Vols, 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  I5s. 

(History  of  France),    With  2  Engravings 

from  Turner  and  upwards  of  30  on  \^'ood.     1  vol.  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  4s. ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

School  Edition  of  the  HISTORY  of  SCOT- 
LAND, with  Map.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  bound,  10s. 

LIFE  Of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  5  vols, 
fcap.  Svo.  Maps,  Portrait,  and  9  Engravings  after 
Turner,  cloth,  20s. 

Another  Edition,  in  larger  type.  9  vols.  fcap. 
8vo.    Maps,  Portraits,  and  Engravings,  cloth,  27s. 


SELECTIONS  from  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT'S 
WORKS— Belgium  and  Waterloo,  France 
AND  Paris,  Tales  of  Cnrv^ALRY,  Romantic 
Narratr^es,  Characters  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons, The  Highland  Clans,  Scottish  Scenes 

ANP  CmVRACTERS,  NARRATR^E  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE Pieces. 

Price  Eighteenpence,  or  Two  Shillings  cloth. 

BEAUTIES  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT;  being 

Selections  from  his  Writings  and  Life.  1  vol.  crov\'n  8vo., 
with  Two  Engravings,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  ;  extra  cloth,  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  6s. 

READINGS  for  the  YOUNG,  from  the  Works 

of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  3  vols,  with  36  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  or  bound  in  1  vol.  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  7s. 


LIFE  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.    By  J.  G. 

LocKHART,  Esq.    Three  Editions  as  follows. 

In  Ten  Vols.  fcap.  Svo.,  uniform  with  the  Au- 
thor's Favourite  Edition  of  the  Novels.  20  Engravings  on 
Steel,  30s. 

In'  One  Vol.  royal  Svo.,  uniform  with  the 

Novels,  People's  Edition.    With  Portrait,  10s. 

The  same.  Large  Paper,  uniform  with  the  Novels, 
Aubotsford  Edition.  With  11  Engravings  from  Turner, 
Portraits,  &c.,  18s. 

In  One  Vol.  crown  Svo.,  with  12  Engravings 

from  Tiu'ner  and  others,  7s,  6d. ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
8s.  (id. 


Edinbui'o-h 


ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK.     London  :  HOULSTON  and  WRIGHT. 
And  aU  Booksellers.  Hosted  by  CjOOglC 
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THE   NEW   REGISTERED   PORTMANTEAU, 

REGISTERED    AND    MANUFACTURED   BY 

JOHN    SOUTHaATE, 


76,  WATLING  STREET 

LONDON. 


This  Portmanteau  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  useful  of  any 
yet  invented,  and  to  combine  all  the  advantages  so  long  desired  by  those  who  travel. 

It^  peculiar  conveniences  consist  in  its  containing  separate  cOMPAJiTMENTS  for  each  description 
of  Clothes,  Boots,  &c. ;  each  division  is  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  is  immediately  accessible  on 
opening  the  Portmanteau,  without  lifting  or  disturbing  anything  else;  every  article  is  packed  per- 
fectly flat,  and  remains  so  during  the  whole  of  the  journey. 

SOUTHGATE'S  NEW  FOLDING  PORTMANTEAU. 

With  separate  divi- 
sions for  Shirts,  Linen, 
Clothes,  and  Boots ;  the 
whole  of  which  are 
immediately  accessible 
on  opening  the  Port- 
manteau. 

Both  of  these  Port- 
manteaus are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  Con- 
tinental travelling,  on 
account  of  the  facility 
they  oDfer  for  Custom- 
house examination, 
without  disarranging 
the  wardrobe. 

JOM  SOUTHGATE'S  LADIES'  PORTMANTEADS  AND  DRESS  TRIMS, 

"With  Trays  and  Moveable  Divisions  for  Bonnets,  contain  every  convenience  for  packing  separately 
Dresses,  Bonnets,  Linen,  &c.,  and  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes. 

They  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  30,  Cockspur  Street;  of  Messrs.  Moore  &  Co.,  14,  St. 
James's  Street,  London;  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Above  Bar,  Southampton;  of  Mr.  Bats,  Hatter,  Cambridge; 
of  Mr.  Ellenger,  Granger  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr,  Northam,  Trunk  Maker,  opposite  St. 
Sidwell's  Church,  Exeter ;  Mr.  Damon,  Weymouth ;  Mr.  Nicholson,  Saddler,  Manchester ;  of  any 
Saddler  or  Outfitter  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  Manufacturer, 

JOHlSr  SOUTHGATE,  76,  WATLUfG  STREET.  1^0NT>0N. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN    RAILWAY. 


THE  MAIL  SHORT  SEA-ROUTE  TO  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE  CONTINEN'T, 
VIA  FOLKESTONE  AND  BOULOGNE,  AND  DOVER  AND  CALAIS. 


LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE. 

Paris  in  lOf  hours.  Switzerland  (Bale)  37^  honrs. 

Marseilles  34  hours.         Bordeaux  38  hours. 
Sea-passagre  under  2  bours.  Four  departures  daily. 

1.  By  Tidal  Service  via  Folkestone  and  Boulogne.     For  times  of  sailing 

see  Company's  Time-book  and  Bradshaw's  Guides. 
This  Service  is  now  accelerated  so  as  to  perform  the  journey  between 
London  and  Paris  in  less  than  11  hours.     Small  Boats  are  never  used 
in  embarking  or  landing.     The  Trains  are  accompanied  by  an  Inter- 
preting Conductor. 

OTHER  SEBYICES 
Leave  London  Arrive  at  Paris     Leave  Paris   Arrive  in  London 

2.  8.30  a.m.  (via  Calais)  10.20p.m.  •      8.0  a.m.         10.0  p.m. 

3.  1.30  p.m.         „  5.30  a.m.         1.45  p.m.  4.30  a.m. 

4.  8.30  p.m.         „  9.10  a.m.         7.30  p.m.  7.45  a.m. 

Baggage  can  be  registered  by  all  Through  Trains. 


LONDON    AND    PARIS. 

There  is  a  'Hdrd  Class  Service  between  these  Cities.     Fare,  25s. 
Beturn  Tickets  are  also  issued,  First  and  Second  Class. 


LONDON,  BELGIUM,  HANOVER,  GERMANY,  THE 
RHINE,  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE, 

via  Dover  and  Calais^  and  Dover  and  Ostend. 

Brussels  in  13  hours.  Berlin  in  35  hours. 

Cologne  in  19  hours.    Hamburg  in  36  hours. 

Tliree  departures  from  Xiondon  daily,  viz.  8.30  a.m.  (the  most 
convenient  Service),  1.30  p.m.,  and  8.30  p.m.  Trains. 

Bagrgragre  can  be  registered  to  Brussels,  Cologne,  &c.,  by  which 
each  Passenger  secures  an  allowance  of  50  lbs.  weight  of  Baggage /ree 
on  the  Belgian  and  Pvhenish  Railways. 

Through  Tickets  to  nearly  all  the  Chief  Continental  Cities  (enabling 
the  passen.y;er  to  stop  at  certain  places  on  the  journey)  and  all  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  the  Chief  Offices,  London  Bridge  Station ; 
40,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly.  City :  147,  Cheapside,  and  20,  Moor- 
gate  Street.  Paris :  4,  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Brussels  :  74,  Mon- 
tague de  la  Cour.  For  further  particulars,  see  Time-book  and  Bills. 
C.  W.  EBORALL,  General  Manager. 
London  Terminus,  May,  1858.  Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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The  Society  of  Swiss  Couriers  and 
Travelling  Servants. 

THIS  Society,  having  been  composed  only  of  the  most 
experienced  and  respectable  Couriers  and  Travelling 
Servants  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Continental 
and  Eastern  Languages,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

They  possess  the  highest  testimonials  from  those  they  have 
had  the  honour  of  serving  both  in  England  and  abroad,  and 
trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  future  favours. 

All  information  respecting  Couriers  and  Travelling  Servants 
can  be  had  of  the  Agent, 

EENBY  MASS  BY,  Manufacturing  Stationer, 
103,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

GEOLOGY   AND    MINERALOGY. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  these  interesting  branciies  of  Science  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  may  lead  to  important  discoveries. 

Mr,"  TEN N ANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty,  149,  Strand,  gives  Practical  Instruction 
to  Travellers  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  He  can  supply  Geological  Maps,  Hammers, 
Acid  Bottles,  Blowpipes,  and  all  the  recent  Works  on  Mineralogy,  Conchology,  Chemistry, 
and  Geology. 

Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  at  Two,  Five,  Ten,  Twenty,  Fifty, 
and  One  Hundred  Guineas  each. 

A  Collection  for  Five  Guineas,  which  will  illustrate  the  recent  works  on  Geolog^r  by  Lyell, 
Ansted,  Mantell,  and  others,  contains  200  Specimens,  in  a  plain  Mahogany  Cabinet,  with 
five  Trays,  comprising  the  following  specimens,  viz. : — 

MINERALS  which  are  either  the  components  of  Rocks,  or  occasionally  embedded  in  them  : 
Quartz,  Agate,  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Garnet,  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Augite,  Asbestus,  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tourmaline,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite,  Baryta,  Strontia,  Salt,  Sulphur, 
Plumbago,  Bitumen,  Sec. 

NATIVE  METALS,  or  ]\rETALLIFEROirS  MINERALS ;  these  are  found  in  masses  or 
Ijeds,  in  veins,  and  occasionally  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Specimens  of  the  following  metallic 
ores^'are  put  in  the  Cabinet :  iron,  Manganese,  Lead,  Tm,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver, 
Gold,  Platina,  &c. 

ROCKS :  Granite,  Gneiss,  Mica-slate,  Clay-slate,  Porphyry,  Sei-pentine,  Sandstones,  Lime- 
stones, Basalt,  Lavas,  &c, 

PALAEOZOIC  FOSSILS  from  the  Llandeilo,  Wenlock,  Ludlow,  Devonian,  and  Carboni- 
ferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY  FOSSILS  from  the  Lias,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 

TERTIARY  FOSSILS  from  the  Woolwich,  Barton,  and  Bracklesham  Beds,  London-clay, 
Crag,  &c. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare,  and  all  moi-e  select. 
Ml'.  Tennant  has  on  sale  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Collection  of  Minerals  from  Stowe. 
It  contains  upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and  has  been  greatly  enriched  since  the  purchase 
by  a  collection  of  coloured  Diamonds,  Australian  Gold,  &c.    Price  2000  guineas. 


J.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  No.  149,  Stra^T^^jSgi.^ 
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lEIL  IIP  Sill 

NEW 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

CONTAINS 

DESIGNS  AND  PRICES 

OP 

150  DIFFERENT  ABTICLES  OF 

BED-ROOM  FUENITUEE, 

AS   WELL   AS    OF 

100    BEDSTEADS, 

AND 

Prices  of  Every  Description  of  Bedding. 

SENT    FREE    BY   POST. 


HEAL   AND    SON, 

BEDSTEAD,   BEDDING,  AND  BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE   MANUFACTURERS, 

196,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON.  Hosted  by  GOOglC 
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TO    TOURISTS    AND    TRAVELLERS. 


PASSPORTS.— NEW  REGULATIONS.  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  who  are 
preparing  to  visit  or  travel  on  the  Continent  may  be  saved  much  trouble  and 
expense  by  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Passports  through  EDWARD  STANFORD'S 
Agency,  6,  Charing  Cross,  London  ;  whose  experience  and  long  established  arrange- 
ments enable  him  to  ensure  Passports  in  proper  form  and  duly  vised,  according  to 
the  New  Regulations,  without  personal  attendance.  He  mounts  the  Passport, 
which  is  good  for  many  years,  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Roan,  Morocco,  or  Russia 
Case,  to  prevent  injury  or  loss,  as  well  as  to  lessen  delay  in  undergoing  examina- 
tion abroad.  Residents  in  the  country  can  have  Passpoi-ts  obtained,  completed, 
and  forwarded  by  post. 

For  further  particulars,  including  the  Forms  of  Application,  Cost  of  Passport, 
Visa?,  &c.  &c.,  see  Stanford's  Passport  Circular,  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post 
on  application. 

Edward  Stanford  has  on  sale  at  all  times  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Maps, 
Handbooks,  and  Railway  Guides,  Pocket  Dictionaries,  and  Conversation  Books. 


THE  FOLLOWING  CATALOGUES, 

Embracing  various  portions  of  EDWARD  STANFORD'S  Stock,  may  he  had 
upon  application. 

r  1.— Ordnance  IVIaps.— Catalogue  of  the  ORDNANCE  MAPS,  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieut.-Colonel  James,  R.E.,  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 
Surveys. 

2.— Geologrlcal  Survey  Maps.— Catalogue  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS, 
SECTIONS  and  MEMOIRS  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  SCTRVEY  of  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN and  IRELAND,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sra  Rodkrick  L  Muncni- 
SON,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sm^eys  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.— Geologrlcal  IVIaps.— Catalogues  of  the  best  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  of  various 
parts  of  the  World. 

4.— General  Catalogue.— General  Catalogue  of  Atlases,  Maps,  Charts,  Plans 
&c.,  English  and  Foreign,  including  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  various 
States. 

5,— Useftil  Knowledgre  Maps.— Catalogue  of  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Plans,  en- 
graved under  the  superintendence  of  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowleikje. 

6, — Admiralty  Charts. — Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  and  Sailing  Direc- 
tions, &c.,  published  by  order  of  the  Lokds  Commissioneks  op  the  AnMiKALTY, 
178  pages  royal  8vo.,  price  Is.  Qd. 

7, — "War  Department.— Catalogue  of  the  Plans,  Maps,  and  Drawings,  issued  by 

The  Wak  Department,  and  sold  by  Edward  Stanford. 
8, — Educational.— Catalogue  of  Educational  Atlases  and  Maps,  recently  published 

by  Edward  Stanford. 

9.— Emigration.— A  List  of  Publications  on  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United 

States,  selected  from  the  Stock  of  Edward  Stanford. 
X0, Johnston's  IVCaps. — Johnston's  List  of  Geographical  and  Educational  Works, 

comprising  Atlases,  Maps,  Globes,  &c.,  sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  Edward 

Stanford, 
11.— Guide-Books   for   Tourists.— Catalogue  of  Guide-Books,  Maps,  Plans, 

Dictionaries,  and  Conversation-Books,  &c.,  for  Tourists  and  Travellers. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  flliMWS(§©^fe 
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TO  TOXFRISTS  &  TEAVELLERS, 

ViscTORS  to  the  Sea  Coast,  and  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  Promenade,  the  Ride  and  Drive. 
In  all  cases,  fervid  heat,  and  its  concomitant, 
dust,  materially  injure  the  skin,  producing 
sunburn,  tan,  freckles,  and  dlscolourations  of 
an  almost  indelible  character.  To  obviate 
and  eradicate  these  baneful  results,  recourse 
may  with  confidence  be  had  to 

ROWLANDS'   KALYDOR, 

an  Oriental  botanical  preparation.  Whether 
resorted  to  in  its  specific  character  as  a  tho- 
rough purifier  of  existing  defects  of  an  erup- 
tive nature,  and  dlscolourations  of  the  skin, 
or  as  a  preserver  and  promoter  of  its  already 
bright  and  glowing  tints,  this 

ELEGANT  TOILETTE  REQTHSITE 

has  in  every  instance  maintained  its  claim  to 
the  title  of  "  THE  UNFAILING  AUXI- 
LIARY OF  FEMALE  GRACE."  During 
Summer  and  Autumn  the  invigorating  and 
refreshing  properties  of  Rowlands'  Kaltdob 
will  be  found  singularly  agreeable  to 

XiADZES  TRAVEXiXiZN-G ; 
the  effects  produced  by  temporary  exposure 
to  solar  heat  upon  the  Face,  Neck,  Arms, 
and  Hands  being  neutralized,  and  the  cloud 
induced  by  relaxation  and  languor  dispeUed 
by  its  power  of  sustaining  a  perfect  elasticity 
of  the  Skin  ;  without  which  certain  deteriora- 
tion takes  place ; — thus,  in  the  usual  periodical 
visits  made  to  the  coast,  Rowlands'  Kaltdor 
is  indispensable  as  a  preservative  of  the  Skin 
after  SEA  BATHING,  from  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  saline 
vapour.    Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


The  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  com- 
municates a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely 
obviated  by  the  use  of 

ROWLANDS'    MACASSAR  OIL, 
a  delightful  fragrant  and  transparent  pre- 
paration, and  as  an  invigorator  and  purifier 
beyond  all  precedent. 


Nor  at  this  season  can  we  be  too  careful 
to  preserve  the  Teeth  from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  vegetable  acids  (the  immediate 
cause  of  toothache),  by  a  systematic  employ- 
ment, night  and  morning,  of 

ROWLANDS'   ODONTO, 

OR,   PEARL   DENTIFRICE. 

a  White  Powder,  compounded  of  the  rarest 
and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  bestows  on 
the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  frees  them 
from  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  Gums  a 
healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  Breath  a  grateful 
sweetness  and  purity. 

Sold  by  A.  JRowland  and  Sons^  20,  Eatton 
Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Fer- 
fumers. 

Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations ! ! ! 

The  only  genuine  of  each  bears  the  name 
of  "ROWLANDS'"  preceding  that  of  the 
article  on  the  Wrapper  or  LabeL 


GALIGNANI'S 

IfEW  PARIS  GUIDE. 


Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  re- 
vised and  verified  by  personal  inspection, 
and  arranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan^ 
with  Map  and  Plates.  Royal  18mo. 
10s.  6d.  bound ;  or  virithout  Plates,  7s.  6d. 
bound. 

London  :  SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE   AND 

LITERATURE 

Taught  on  Ahn's  celebrated  System  by 
KEREN  OSCAR   VON  WEGNERN. 

Twelve  Lessons  for  Travelling. 

4,  Sydney  Street,  Brompton,  S.W., 

at  a  short  distance  from 

BELGRAVE    SQUARE. 

YIEYTAUX, 
Lake  of  Geneva. 

PENSION  MASSON, 

Situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Castle  of  Chillonj  will  be  found  in 
every  respect  an  extremely  comfort- 
able and  well-regulated  establish- 
ment. Terms,  very  moderate.  The 
surpassing  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  is  universally  admitted ; 
and  not -only  has  the  locality  its 
undeniable  attractions  for  summer 
visitors,  but  as  a  winter  residence 
it  is  no  less  desirable ;  its  remark- 
ably sheltered  position,  protected 
as  it  is  from  the  north  and  east,  ren- 
dering its  climate  truly  delightful. 

Hosted  by  Google 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  following  are  now  Ready, 

]^HE   TEEASUEES   OF  AET :    Being  an  Account  of  the 

Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Drawings,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain. 


By  Dr.  Waagen.     2nd  Thousand.     4  vol's. 


8vo. 


KUGLER'S   HANDBOOK    OF    PAINTING:    the   Italian 

Schools.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlaee,  R.A.  Third 
Edition.     With  150  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.     30s. 

THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS:  their  Liyes  and 
Works.   By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavaselle.  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.  12s. 

A   HANDBOOK   FOR   YOUNG   PAINTERS.      By   C.  R. 

Leslie,  K.A.     With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6c7. 
HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE  :  Being  a  Concise  and 

Popular  Account  of  the  different  Styles  of  Architecture  prevailing  in  all  Ao-es 
and  all  Countries.  By  James  Fergqsson.  3rc?  Thousand.  With  850  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.  8vo.     o6s. 

A   BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ITALIAN 

PAINTERS.    Edited  by  R.  N.  WORNUM.    With  a  Chart.    Post  8vo.    Qs.  Qd. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.      By  Mrs.  Bray 

With  70  Illustrations.     Small  4to. 

MEDIEVAL    AND    MODERN    POTTERY.      By    Joseph 

Marryat,     With  Coloured  Plates  and  240  Woodcuts.    Medium  8vo.  31s.  M. 

ANCIENT  POTTERY  :  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etrus- 
can, and  Roman.  By  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
200  Woodcuts.     2  vols.     Medium  8vo.     42s. 

AN    ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK    OF   THE  ARTS   OF 

THE    MIDDLE    AGES    AND    RENAISSANCE.      By   M.    J.    Labarte 
With  200  Woodcuts.     8vo.     18s. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS,  Historical  and  Romantic. 

Translated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.    With  Coloured  Borders,  Woodcuts,  &c.    4to. 

HORACE ;   HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS     By  Dean  Milman. 

With  300  Illustrations  from  the  Antique.     8vo.     30s. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED   PRAYER-BOOK.      With   Borders, 

Initial  Letters,  and  Illustrations  from  the  Old  Masters.     Svo.     21s. 

THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS;  their  Private  Life,  Man- 
ners and  Customs.  By,Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  With  500  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Post  Svo.    12s. 

JOHN  MUEEAT,  ALBEMAR^^^gJ^S^Sgle 
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SUNSET   AKY  HOUR. 

OCENERY,  however  extensive,  viewed  through  the  IMITATION  SUNSET 
^  GLASSES,  appears  as  if  glowing  in  a  beautiful  Sunset.  Invaluable  little  boons  for 
viewing  Scenery.  It  is  better  to  use  two  Glasses — one  to  each  eye.  Post-free  by  return  : 
the  Pair,  36  stamps;  In  best  black  or  white  ivory,  60  stamps.  Single  Glass,  18  and  30  stamps. 

G.  F.  MORTON,  ISLINGTON  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

These  Glasses  have  a  rnost  beautiful  effect  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  inside  aiid  outside  the  Pdkuce. 

MUDIE^S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


NOTICE, 


r\  E.  MUDIE  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  altera- 
•  tions  in  progress  at  Ms  Library  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  to 
provide  increased  accommodation  for  the  Subscribers  and  greater  facilities 
for  the  rapid  exchange  of  books.  The  supplies  of  the  Mglier  class  of  works, 
for  the  circulation  of  which  the  Library  was  originally  estabUshed,  are  also 
largely  increased,  and  will  be  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  more 
than  One  Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  in  the  course  of  the  present  and 
ensuing  season. 

509,  510,  &  511,  New  Oxford  Street, 

AND  20  &  21,  Museum  Street,  London. 
May,  1858. 


MESSBS.   TUBI3"ER  A3^D   ADAMS, 

Foreign  Office  Passport  Agents,  65,  King  Street,  Downing  Street, 
London, 

EROM  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  close  proximity  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
are  enabled  to  transact  all  business  connected  w-ith  obtaining  Passports  and  Visas  with 
great  despatch  and  entire  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 
Visas  One  Shilling  each.    Passports  mounted  in  the  best  manner. 
Murray's  Handbooks,  Bradshaw's  Guides,  Maps,  &c,  supplied  to  order. 

California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  Chili,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  shortest  route  to  all  Ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  North  and  South  America,  as  also  to 
Australia  and  jSfew  Zealand,  is  that  vid  the 

PANAMA     RAILWAY. 

In  Two  Hours  and  a  Half  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ! 

Through  fare,  25  dollars;  children  under  twelve,  half-price^under  six,  quarter  price. 
Passengers  allowed  501bs.  of  luggage;  all  above  that  weight  10  cents  per  lb.  'Express 
freight  for  Passenger  trains  1  dollar  80  cents  per  cubic  foot.  First-class  freight,  comprising 
Merchandise,  hi  boxes  and  bales,  50  cents  pei*  cubic  foot;  second-class,  l|  cent  per  lb  ; 
third-class,  1  cent  per  lb. ;  fourth-class,  f  cent  per  lb. ;  fifth-class*  i  cent  per  lb. ;  sixth, 
i  cent  per  lb.  The  Steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company  leave  Southampton  fortnightly 
for  Aspmwall,  and  steam  communication  is  maintained  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
between  Panama  and  California,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  and  by  the  Railway  Company 
between  Panama  and  Central  America,  The  SALADIN  Steamer  also  sails  regularly  from 
Livefpool— apply  to  Mr.  Holt ;  and  sailing  vessels  from  London—apply  to  Messrs.  Oswald. 
Fitze,  and  Co.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  London  Agent  of  the  Company.— 
9,    NEW    PALACE   YAED,    LONDOji^OOglc 
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OFFICIAL 

BY  GEOEGE  MEASOM. 

UNIFORM  PRICES. 

In  Wrapper,  Is. ;   or^  in  Clothy  Elegantly  Bound,  with  Maps,  2s, 
COUTH-EASTEEN   KAILWAY  AND  ITS   BEANCHES. 

O  200  Engravings. 

"This,  without  exception,  is  the  cheapest  work  ever  issued.  How  a  book  with  200 
EngraNangs,  all  original,  over  400  pages  of  letterpress,  and  a  splendid  Map,  can  be  issued 
for  a  shilling  will  ever  remain  to  us  a  mystery.  Of  course  all  our  readers  will,  if  possible, 
obtain  a  copy."— Herald. 

W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  London  Bridge  and  all  Stations. 

THE    NOETHEEN  EAILWAY   OF   FEANOE,   including 
SIX  DAYS  IN  PARIS.    100  Engravings  and  magnificent  Map. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  London  Bridge  and  all  Stations  ;  A.  Hall, 
Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
The  Two  Books  together,  bound  and  gilt,  2s.  6i. 


f^rHE  GEEAT  NOETHEEN  EAILWAY  &  its  BEANCHES, 

J-  KING'S  CROSS  TO  YORK.    90  Engravings. 

"  The  Official  Guide-book  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Smith  and  Son, 
Strand),  compiled  and  iUustrated  with  90  engravings  by  the  fertile  pencil  of  George 
Measom,  is  one  of  those  amusing  and  indispensable  companions  for  a  long  journey  which 
beguiles  its  tedium,  satisfies  the  curiosity,  instructs^  amuses,  and  delights  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  that  in  itself,  and  apart  from  its  obvious  uses,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  really  inter- 
esting hook."— Despatch,  Dec.  1857. 

*'  We  have  found  profit  and  pleasure  in  it."- AthencBum. 

W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  King's  Cross  and  all  Stations. 


THE  SOUTH-WESTEEN  EAILWAY  and  its  BEANCHES, 

1    including   A    TOPOGRAPHICAL    ACCOUNT    OF   THE   ISLE    OF  WIGHT.     80 
Engravings. 

**The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Londoj?  and  South- Western  Railway,  by 
G  Measom,  is  quite  a  mangel  in  its  way,  on  Vie  score  of  cheapness,  and  wiU  no  doubt  be 
vtiost  acceptable,  not  wily  to  people  travelling  on  the  line,  but  to  those  who  take  an  Interest 
in  the  lo<5lltieb  through  which  it  passes.  Considering  that  a  tourist  without  a  guide-book 
is  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  a  sportsman  in  search  of  game  without  his  gun,  the 
writer  has  explored  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Line,  mid 
riven  the  public  the  result  of  his  labours  in  the  capital  shiUing  volume  before  us.  It  ts 
well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  illustrated  with  wood  engravings  of  more  thmi  average 
fnerU." ^Illustrated  Times,  July  5th,  1856. 

W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Waterloo  and  all  Stations. 

Mr.  George  Measom  will  feel  obliged  for  any  local  information  of  public  general  interest 
for  embodiment  in  future  editions  of  the  above  works.  , 

n,  CharringUm  Street,  St.  Pancras,  London,  N.W.    Jum,  1868.  i  by  LjOOQ IC 
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OFFICIAL 

|lkstra;tt!tr  Jlaxlfoag  6m!£ri-§00Ks. 

BY  GEOEGE  MEASOM. 

UNIFORM  PRICES. 

In  Wrapper^  Is.  ;   or,  in  Cloth,  Elegantly  Bound,  with  Maps,  2s. 
]^OETH-WESTEKN  EAILWAY  AND  ITS  BEANCHES. 

X\  70  Engravings. 

"It  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  Railway  Guide  that  has  yet  appeared.  As  an  'oflBcial  * 
work  it  has  authority  when  speaking  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  line.  The  other 
information  conveyed  in  it  will  be  found  not  merely  interesting,  but  suggestive.  The  pages 
afford  abundant  matter  for  thought  and  conversation ;  and  though  all  is  done  briefly,  yet  all 
is  done  well.  Few  books  descriptive  of  tours  contrive  to  teU  so  much.  The  plan  here 
followed  is  to  take  the  main  trunk  line  from  London  to  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manch^ter, 
and  other  great  towns,  as  a  basis;  describing  all  that  Is  worthy  of  description  by  the  way, 
and  conducting  the  traveller  along  each  branch  as  the  points  are  arrived  at  where  each 
branch  diverges  from  the  tnmk."—AthencBum. 

*•  The  Official  Oulde  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Hallway  is  richly  illustrated,  and 
win  be  found  a  very  useful  Handbook."— r/i^  Builder, 

W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Euston  and  all  Stations  on  the  Line. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  in  Progress. 


pEEAT  WESTEEN  EAILWAY  AKD  ITS  BEASTCHES 

vT  50  Engravings. 

"The  Illustrations  are  numerous,  correct,  and  wc''!  ex-nnited,  and  the  information  is 
ample,  accurate,  and  carefully  conveyed.    It  it  worthy  of  patronage." — Sunday  Times. 

"  This  is  a  little  book  which  every  traveller  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  should  obtain. 
We  feel  great  pleasure  in  saying  a  capital  idea  has  been  most  ably  carried  out." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

Maeshall  and  Sons,  Paddington  Station. 


THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE    BEIGHTON     AND    SOUTH-COAST    EAILWAY, 

J-   including  a  DESCRIPTIVE  GUIDE  TO  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AT  SYDENHAM, 
and  A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    60  Engravings, 

"  The  fact  that  this  is  the  third  edition  of  this  Guide  needs  only  to  be  recorded  to  show 
the  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  the  author's  labours.  Th^  manual  deserved  no 
less.  It  contains  a  great  amoimt  of  interesting  matter  within  small  anJ  convenient  compass, 
and  is  Illustrated  by  some  excellent  woodcuts." — Athefncmm. 

Connelly,  Brighton  Terminus,  London  Bridge  ; 
Waterlow  and  Sons,  London  Wall  ;  and  all  Stations  on  the  Luste. 

V  Sliortly  will  he  issued  an  mtirdy  New  Edition  qf  this  work,  tmifvna  with  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Guide. 


Mr.  George  Measom  will  feel  obliged  for  any  local  information  of  public  general  Interest 
for  embodiment  In  future  editions  of  the  above  works, 
74,  CharringUm  Street^  St.  Pancras,  London,  N.  W.    June,  1868.Hosted  by  LjOOQ IC 
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